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PREFACE 


This  book  ia  published  aa  a  contributioD  to  the  cause  of  mu- 
nicipal reform,  to  report  progress  made  and  to  guide  progress  still 
to  come.  It  embodies  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement  House 
ComTnission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1900.  It  also  includes  the 
Tenement  House  Law  as  amended  and  an  introduction  bringing 
down  the  history  of  Tenement  Reform  in  New  York  to  1903, 
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INTRODUCTION 

TENEMENT  REFORM  IN  NEW"  YORK  SINCE  1901 
BY  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 


INTRODUCTION 


TENEMENT  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1901 


The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission 

of  1900  was  adopted  in  it^  entirety.     Its  proposed  Tenement  House 

a^  for  cittea  of  tlie  firiBt  claae  was  passed  with  substantial  una- 

|nimity  by  both  brandies  of  the  legislature,  and  was  approved  by 

lie  governor   on   April   12,  1901J      lis   proposed   separate   Tene- 

Dent  House  Department  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  made  part 

ot  the  new  charter  of  that  city,  which  went  into  effect  on  January 

,  1902,     Seth  Low  was  elected  first  mayor  of  the  city  under  that 

neir  charter,  and  he  appoititi^d  the  chairman  of   the  State  Com- 

aion  first  Tenement  House  Coramtssioner  of  New  York  City, 

who  in  turn  named  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  as  his 

ii  deputy. 

By  this  unusual  and  unexpected  conjunction,  tenement  house 
iorm  became  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of  New 
lork  in  the  shape  proposed  by  the  reformers^,  and  the  execution 
pf  that  law  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  placed  in  their  hands. 
More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  law  went  into 
lect,  and  for  more  than  eighteen  months  its  enforcement  in  the 
est  city  of  the  State  has  been  in  the  hands  of  its  framers.  Dur- 
ng  that  period  there  have  heeu  two  sessions  of  the  Legishiture,  at 
ck  of  which  the  provisions  of  this  law  have  been  an  important 
tje.  Numerous  amendments  have  been  proposed,  all  more  or  less 
Btile  to  the  new  law.  The  contest  has  been  a  bitter  one  from 
to  finish.  When  the  new  law  was  introduced  in  1901  it 
used  strong  opposition  in  the  building  trades  and  among  owners 
fimreformed  tenement  houses,  and  an  effort  was  made  at  that  time 
'  defeat  it.  Failing  in  thia^  the  attack  was  renewed  in  1902  and 
in  idOS.  The  main  sources  of  opposition  in  these  two  years 
oertAin  building  iutereats  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  owners  of  the 

^Ihe  law  finillf  proposed  by  the  Commiaaion  and  enacted  was  a  general  ]&w 
to  all  cJtieft  oi  the  6r^t  cJaas,  instead  of  the  specEal  law  applicable  only  to 

■  Yorfc  City  appended  to  tbeir  report. 
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xiv  INTEODUCTION 

f  old  bousee  in  Manhattan.  A  fierce  and  bitter  campaign  was  waged 
during  both  sesdions  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
strong  public  opinion,  voiced  by  the  press  and  supported  by  Got- I 
'  emor  Odell  and  the  city  administration,  the  cause  of  tenement 
house  reform  might  have  been  lost.  No  amendments,  however,  were 
adopted  except  those  sanctioned  by  \iB  friends  and  introduced  at 
their  instance. 

The  results  of  these  legislative  contests,  the  amendments  to  the 
law  which  have  been  proposed  and  those  which  have  finally  been, 
adopted,  the  extent  to  which  the  new  law  has  improved  the  type  of 
new  tenement  houees  and  bettered  the  condition  of  old  ones,  its  effects 
on  the  interests  of  the  landlord  classes,  who  build  and  rent,  and  of  th& 
tenant  classes,  who  occupy  and  pay  the  rent,  must  necessarily  foruK, 
an  impressive  object-lesson  in  the  development  of  housing  reform. 

This  book  would  not  serve  its  purpose  as  a  record  of  progress 
made,  and  as  a  guide  toward  progress  still  to  come,  unless  it  eum^ 
marized  the  results  thus  far  accomplished,  outlined  the  story  of  tone*' 
ment  reform  in  New  York  since  the  adoption  of  ^e  new  law,  and. 
pointed  out  some  of  ita  instructive  lessons- 

The  evile  of  New  York's  tenement  houses  as  observed  in  1900  wero 
summed  up  as  follows :  **  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air  due  to  narrow 
courts  or  air  shafts,  undue  height,  and  to  the  occupation  by  the  build- 
ing or  by  the  adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  prx)portion  of  the  lofc 
area  ;  danger  from  fire  ;  lack  of  separate  water-closet  and  washing 
facilities;  overcrowding;  foul  cellars  and  courts  and  other  like  evila, 
which  may  be  classed  as  bad  housekeeping,''  and  the  laws  passed  as  » 
result  of  the  Commission's  investigations  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion sought  primarily  to  remedy  these  evils  so  far  as  they  might  be 
remedied  by  legislative  intervention.  The  results  accomplished  have 
more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  framers  of  the  law. 

The  discredited  and  horrible  "  dumb-bell "  tenement,  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  house  built  in  New  York  from  1879  until  1901,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  At  one  stroke  it  was  wiped  out.  of  existence  as  a 
type  of  future  multiple  dwelling. 

In  its  place  is  the  new-law  tenement,  with  large  courts  providing 
adequate  light  and  ventilation  for  every  room  in  the  building. 

What  thb  one  change  means  to  the  future  social  and  sanitary  wel- 
fai-e  of  the  city  cannot  be  overstated.  No  longer  can  new  buildings 
be  erected  with  two-thirds  of  the  rooms  dark,  with  narrow  air  shafts 
spreading  contagion  and  disease  throughout  the  community,  with 
the  windows  of  one  house  looking  directly  into  the  windows  of 
a  house  opposite,  twenty-eight  inches  away,  destroying  privacy  and 
frequently  subjecting  children  to  sights  a&d  sounds  of  a  debasing 
ifiuence. 
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i  Instead,  sanitary,  comfortable,  and  decent  liouses  are  being  rapidi}' 
kb  aU  over  the  city.     In  these  every  room  is  hght.     The  great 
Bpfovement  in  ventilation  was  vividly  impressed  upon  a  recent 
ohHerver,  who  notice*i,  with  amazement,  ail  the  window  shades  blow- 
ing uut  of  the  front  windows  of  a  row  of  these  houses,  ao  great  was 
ihe  circulation  of  air  in  the  rooms-     To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
Ikeavy,  fetid  air  which  prevailed  in  the  old  houses,  the  contrast  ia 
itriking.     lostend  of  windows  opening  in  close  proximity  to  windows 
of  adjoining  houses,  no  window  now  opens  within  twelve  feet  of  a 
wiudow  oppysite,  and  generally  they  are  twenty-five  feet  apai't. 

The  air  shaft  is  no  mere.  It  should  have  gone  years  ago.  lu 
fact  it  never  should  have  ej^Uted.  Thus  hive  been  removed  from  future 
buildings  one  of  the  moat  potent  sources  of  danger  in  case  of  fire,  aa 
well  Bs  a  prolific  source  of  disease-  Narrow  and  confined  as  it  was, 
it  acted  in  such  cases  as  a  flue,  conveying  the  flamea  and  smoke 
tiLTbUghont  the  buihlin^. 

Overcrowding  has  been  materially  checked  and  the  population 
[  more  widely  distributed.  Where  before  twenly-six  families  lived 
I  on  &  plot  of  ground  "25  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  there  are  now 
I  but  twenty -two  families*  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  sixteen. 
fclMa  result  has  been  accomplished  by  reducing  the  height  of  the 
Vpri^vaiUng  type  of  new  tenement  house  from  seven  stories  to  six 
1  flories,  and  by  not  permitting  so  great  a  portion  of  the  lot  to  be 
.     built  upon. 

i  In  place  of  common  water-closets  located  in  the  public  halls,  with- 
B'DHt  sufficient  privacy,  and  shared  by  two  famihe^  each  family  had 
Waow  its  own  closet  facilities  within  its  own  apartment  and  entirely 
!  vithiu  its  own  coDtroh  This  is  a  gain  for  decency.  It  assures  the 
l«naDt  the  benefits  of  his  own  cure  and  neatness.  It  enables  the 
idlord  to  plaoe  responsibility  for  abuse  where  it  belongs. 
ITie  dark  halls,  with  all  their  moral  and  sanitary  evils,  can  no 
iger  be  reproduced*  In  their  place  are  light  halls,  having  windows 
each  floor  opening  upon  large  courta. 

Greater  fire  protection  has  been  afforded  to  the  community  in  the 

w  houses.    The  cellars  of  such  houses,  where  one-fourth  of  all 

■s  start,  are  completely  shut  off  by  a  fireproof  floor  from  the  rest 

of  ilie  building,  and  the  public  halls  and  stairs  are  completely  and" 

entirely  fireproof. 

Probably  no  better  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  could 
im  afforded  than  by  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  fire  escapes  required. 
Instead  of  light  vertical  ladders  connecting  the  fire  escape  balconies, 
vhicb  in  case  of  fire  would  not  be  used  by  women,  children,  or  aged 
persona,  there  are  now  Bubstantlal  stairs. 
^^The  extent  to  which  the  tenemeEit  bouse  problem  in  New  York 
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U  Uiiu  beinff  solved  bj  ^  proridiog  proper  trpe^  of  Detr 
bouse*  for  tbe  fotaie,  throtigfa  adeqiuu  rcAzictive  leg:isUdon, 
bjr  f<irbid(Ui)g  the  ereetioD  of  ukjr  othen,"  U  best  appreeuUcd  when 
it  M  borne  in  mind  that  daiii^  the  jre&r  1902,  54^  new  i^iement 
booitee  vere  boilt,  at  aa  eetimeled  oofit  of  orer  #20,000,000, 
duriaf;  tbe  first  balf  of  1903,  plana  were  filed  for  a  still  larger  dv 
ber,  9'J%  &t  aa  evliioftted  cost  of  420,837,270. 

The  Dew-law  hmises  have  been  an  uDqualified  sacceea.  Buili 
and  owners  who  were  st  Sret  bitterlj^  opposed  to  the  law  are  do 
outspoken  in  itd  approvaJ,  and  mftDy  of  them  atat«  that  tbe  net 
boiuee  are  more  remunerative  tban  the  old  ones.  The  demand  for 
tlie  new  accommodation 3  on  rhe  part  ol  the  tenants  haa  been  ovad 
whelming.  Not  only  have  the  apartments  been  rented  in  m&ny  eaaa 
before  the  bnlldin^a  have  been  completed,  but  in  some  instances  the 
apartments  liave  been  rented  from  the  plana  before  the  buildings  were 
even  started.  Such  a  thing  has  never  before  been  knoiivn  to  occiu 
in  the  tenement  districts.  I 

On  tlie  Jower  East  Side,  where  the  new  houses  have  been  built  in 
gr4?atefit  nnmlier,  it  i^  a  Sunday  diveraion  of  the  people  to  take  theii 
families  and  friends  to  see  tbem,  and  to  wonder  at  and  admire  tbe 
light  rooms,  the  bath-tubs,  and  the  other  Improvementd.  The  rente 
in  the  new  buildings  are  slightly  higher  than  the  rents  in  houses 
r^ently  erected  und^r  the  old  luw  ui  similar  neighborliuoda,  and 
rightly  flo  because  they  give  better  accommodation.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  general  rise  in  rents  throughout  tlie  city  which  has  no  relation  tt 
tho  new  ttinernent  law  or  to  the  new-Uw  house ;  it  Ib  due  to  a  variety 
of  cAuseH,  among  which  moiy  l^e  noted  the  general  increase  of  pricei 
and  coxt  of  living,  and  tbe  displacement  of  large  numbers  of  tb< 
IHtpuhition  by  the  defltniction  of  many  houses  for  extensive  publi( 
improvements^  The  approach  for  the  Delancey  Street  bridge  ou  tb« 
lower  East  Side  alone  displaced  10,000  people.  It  ia,  of  course 
obvions  that  until  the  supply  of  new-law  houses  in  certain  neighbor 
hoods  equals  tbe  demantl,  rents  ^lill  tend  to  rise-  It  would  be  1 
sorrowful  comment  on  the  intelligence  of  the  working  people  if  thej 
Wore  not  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  vastly  improved  livitu 
Aocommodationa.  ^ 

The  second  line  of  action  in  solving  New  York's  tenement  houst 
problem  as  enunciated  by  theComraissiou  wds  "to  remedy  the  erron 
of  p4Ht  years  by  uUerLug  and  improving  the  old  tenement  houses  sc 
a^  to  make  them  lit  for  human  habitation/^  j 

I         The  favorite  method  in   England  of  meeting  this  situation  hm 
I  been  the  condemnation  and  destructicn  hy  the  municipality  of  larg( 
«lvim  arwaa,  and  their  replacement  by  sq-oall^d  "model  tenements" 
uctoj  ami  oi>erated  hy  the  city.     In  America  this  enlargement  qI 
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monicipal  functions  has  never  seemed  desirable  to  those  seeking  social 
belteriDeiit. 

The  only  moveraent  in  tliia  direction  in  America  has  been  in 
Nev  York  City,  where  several  slum  areas  have  beta  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  much  needed  public  parks  and  playgrounds. 

While  the  fniiners  of  the  new  law  were  averse  to  any  wholesale 
oondemnation  and  deslruution  of  unsanitary  tenements,  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  cooipreheuaive  HcUenie  for  the  im- 
iprovement  of  the  esiating  tenement  houses ;  and  the  new  law  provided 
such  apian.  The  main  cTile  in  the  old  hoasea  wefe  the  dark  interior 
rooma,the  dark  halls*  and  the  common  privies  or  privy  sinks  in  the 
ar^  technically  kiiow^  as  ^^  school  Binks-'^  These  existed  in  large 
[number  as  the  sole  closet  aeconnmodations  for  thouaands  of  people. 

I'he  dark  ioterior  rooms  were  known  to  be  oentres  of  contagion 
and  disease,  and  a  most  important  factor  ia  fostering  and  spreading 
ihe  growth  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  known  that  there  were  annually 
b  New  York  City  eight  thousand  deaths  from  this  disease,  and 
twenty  thousand  new  cases  of  sickness,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
leading  medicjil  experts  that  the  lack  of  light  and  ventilation  in  the 
tenement  houses  was  the  chief  cause  of  these  conditions.  In  view 
these  facts  it  was  determined  to  remedy  the  existing  conditions 
introducing  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible  into  these  dark 
inierior  rooms,  without  so  radically  reconstructing  the  buildings  as 
to  make  the  change  prohibitive  from  the  tiiiancial  point  of  view. 
While  it  was  not  possible  to  make  these  rooms  entirely  satisfactory 
without  practically  rebuilding  the  houses,  it  was  found  that  by  intro- 
ducing lai^e  interior  windows  into  the  partitions  separating  the 
interior  rooms  from  the  outer  rooms,  that  these  conditions  could 
be  greatly  improved,  and  a  consitlerable  degree  of  light  and  air 
admitted  into  rooms  heretofore  totally  devoid  of  them.  Such  a  plan 
waa  embodied  in  the  law.  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  tenement 
house  owners  to  either  make  these  chang^es  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  discontinue  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  living  purposes. 

AVhile  it  was  known  that  these  evils  were  serious,  no  one  had  any 

conception  of  the  extent  to  which  they  existed.     For  the  first  time 

it  is  now  knovm  that  there  are  over  350,000  dark  interior  rooms  in 

tJie  tenement   houses  of  New  York.      This  knowledge   has  come 

^ibniugb  tbe  investigations  of  the  new  Tenement  House  Department. 

^K    It  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  all  the  changes 

Bbntemplat^d  by  the  law  in  tliis  regard  can  be  uceomplished. 

V      Among  tbe  worst  evils  of  the  old  tenement  houses  are  the  yard 

pnviea  and  privy  sinka.     While  the  majority  of   them  are  sewcr- 

coQftecied  and  provided  with  an  ostensible  means  of  Bushing,  yet 

^  flondition    in    which '  they    are    usualljr    kept    is    indesoribahle. 
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They  are  seldom  flushed,  as  the  process  is  fraught  with  dtfficnlty 
and  is  most  unplea^aiit.  They  are  distinct  noisanceSi  not  only  to 
the  tenement  house  itself  but  to  the  neighborhood  in  vhich  they 
are  located,  and  pollute  the  air  for  a  considerable  diatance.  They 
are,  moreover,  a  serious  and  potent  source  of  contagion  and  a  means 
of  spreading  disease - 

Located  in  the  yards,  they  are  of  easy  access  from  the  street,  and 
are  often  abused  and  rendered  most  foul  by  disorderly  persona 
and  casual  passers-by,  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  flimsy  locks  on 
the  privy  doors,  where  such  lochs  exist.  The  iDacoessibility  of  these 
yard  privies  to  the  tenants  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories  of  a 
tenement  house,  and  the  inconvenience  of  using  them  at  night  and 
in  sickness,  must  have  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  health 
and  habits  of  the  tenement  house  dwellers.  It  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  many  sanitary  abuses  which  at  flrst  sight  seem  more  in 
keeping  with  the  habits  of  animals  than  human  beings. 

The  Commission  determined,  therefore,  and  determined  wisely, 
that  the  privies  and  school  sinks  were  a  relic  of  a  bygone  state  of 
civilization  and  must  go. 

In  their  place  it  was  pro\'ided  that  modem  water-closets  should 
be  installed,  preferably  on  each  floor  of  the  building.  Where,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  easily  practicable^  the  owner  was  permitted  to  pikce 
such  closets  in  the  yard  under  certain  definite  conditions. 

Great  objection  has  been  raised  by  many  tenement  house  owners 
to  removing  these  privy  sinks*  and  proceedings  are  now  pending  in 
the  courts  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  proN-ision  of  the  act. 
Such  proceedings  have  been  brought  by  an  association  of  tenement 
house  property  owners^  who  claim  that  the  law  is  arbitrary  and  unjust* 
and  works  confiscation  of  their  property;  and  they  have  announced 
their  intention  of  carrying  the  case,  if  necessary,  to  the  highest  court. 
In  the  two  lower  courts  where  the  issue  has  thus  far  been  tried,  the 
law  has  in  each  case  been  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  this  Station,  several  hundreds  of  tenement 
house  owners  have  voluntarily  removed  their  privy  sinks  and  made 
the  changes  required  by  law.  In  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
water-closets  on  each  story  of  the  building  have  been  provided.  In 
every  case  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  city 
authorities  and  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  has  found  that  the  per- 
manent  improvement  thus  made  to  his  property  more  than  pays  the 
interest  on  the  expenditure.  One  firm  of  shrewd  East  Side  real 
estate  operators,  finding  that  th^e  improvements  pay,  is  now  making 
a  practice  of  buying  up  these  old  houses,  improvii^;  them  as  required 
by  law,  and  then  selling  them  at  a  profit,  in  Mme  instances,  as  h^i 
V  95000. 
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These  structurfll  alterations  have  now  been  made  in  every  type 
of  oUl  tenement  house  in  New  York,  and  in  every  type  have  water- 
doBfts  been  satisfactorily  provided  inside  the  building,  notwith- 
BlancUng  the  contenLimi  of  some  owners  that  the  law  is  impracticable 
ami  that  there  ia  no  place  in  the  baiUling  for  closets.  In  geiieml 
ibese  chaages  have  been  raade  without  the  loss  of  a  single  room  in 
my  npartment,  though,  of  course,  there  haa  been  in  every  caae  the 
lus»  c^f  some  floirf  ^paee. 

When  all  the  improvements  in  the  old  houses  have  been  carried 
out*  a  virtual  revolution  in  New  York's  houaing  conditions  will  have 
been  accomplished- 

The  third  direction  along  which  the  tenemeDt  house  problem  was 
to  be  solved,  as  laid  down  by  the  Commission  of  1900,  waa  by  "  main- 
uining  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in  sanitary  cojidition  by 
alequate  supervision/'  As  a  means  of  securing  the  beat  results  in 
tbift  directidll,^the  (ramers  of  the  law  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  city  government,  to  be  known  as  the  Tenement 
House  Department,  placing  upop  it  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
ttnitary  Melfare  of  the  2,372,079  persons  living  in  New  York's 
£2,ti52  tenemeDt  houses,  and  concentrating  in  this  one  depiirtment 
Jaties  and  functions  previously  divided  among  four  different  city 
d&partments  ;  the  Health,  Building,  Fire,  and  Police  Departments, 

It  was  largely  due  to  thia  divided  reaponsibility  in  the  past  that 
tenement  house  conditions  had  been  seriously  neglected.  The  non- 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  new  buildings  had  for  years  been  aoto- 
liatis  and  se^ndalnuAr  while  sanitary  oversight  of  the  old  Imildingn 
W  gradually  grown  more  and  more  careless  and  perfunctory-  Tliia 
on  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  prominent 
worker  on  the  East  Side,  testified  before  the  Commission  that  in  his 
(evp-Lteen  years'  experience  in  the  tenements,  going  into  the  houees 
W  nil  times,  he  had  never  once  seen  a  sanitary  inspector. 

A  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  new 
drpATtment  is  not  possible  here;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  in 
Jiiee  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  in  new  buildings  in  the 
JMt,  every  new  tenement  house  now  conforms  to  the  law  in  every 
detail ;  the  existing  houses  are  being  frequently  and  systematically 
it^pected.  foul  cellars  have  had  the  accumulated  filtJi  of  years 
/ff^orMt  defective  and  unsanitary  plumbing  which  had  apparently 
itcd  for  long  periods  has  been  remedied,  houses  unfit  for  human 
'Itation  have  been  vacated,  hundreds  of  houses  have  been  radl- 
y  reconstructed  and  improved,  light  has  been  let  into  dark  rooms, 
jrard  priTi*?s  and  privy  sinks  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
ry  condition  of  the  city  mised  to  a  higher  standard.  The 
Jttoltfl  of  this  work  are  clearly  refiected  in  the  reduced  death-rate, 
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\vlii(^h  in  lt>02  was  18.7  as  C0Tn|)ared  with  20.0  in  1901,  and  in  the 
tirst  eight  moathe  of  1903  has  been  reduced  to  18.0.  A  realizatioD 
of  the  volume  of  the  work  done  may  1>e  obttuned  when  it  is  known 
lliut  lu  one  bureiiu  of  the  de[)artment  alone,  11,707  violationa  were 
lilted  in  one  month,  each  violiition  representing  on  the  averse  t«ti 
tnuttera  that  reiiuired  remedying  in  a  particular  house,  thus  making 
u  loUil  of  117,070  matters  to  be  remedied^  reported  on  iu  thirty 
ibiys.  During  one  yeiir  the  department  made  269,691  inspectioiu 
and  tiUnl  UlSs'-iiO  viohiiions/ 

To  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  new  do}>artnient  what  \\i\s  been  done  seems  but  a  begin- 
ning, a  (irst  step  in  the  endless  tight  against  disease  and  death. 

It  liad  often  l>een  asked  wheilier  inipro%-ement  of  the  tenement 
houses  was  worth  while,  and  whether  tenants  ifould  appreciatfl 
inipn>ved  oondilions.  The  answer  for  the  first  time  in  the  city'i 
history  lias  i'i>me  trom  the  tenants  themselves,  and  witt^n  emphasii 
that  is  unmistakable. 

Wluni  tiie  opponeiUs  of  tenement  house  reform  in  the  winter  of 
1^*0:1  won*  seeking  lo  undo  all  that  had  beeu  accomplished  hy  repeal- 
ing in  llie  legislatnn'  si>me  of  the  nn^sl  important  pro^'isions  of  thfl 
law,  the  n^sidenl'S  of  tlie  Kast  Side  i\'*se  in  their  might  and  in  no 
nni^^rtain  tones  denonn^x*d  the  pn^osed  chaages.  Maiss  meeting! 
\\er\*  bold  all  over  the  E,vt  Side,  delegations  w^aited  on  Mayor  Low 
and  tiovenior  Odoll.  and  a  monster  petition,  signed  by  forty  thousand 
Rist  Side  touemom  dwellers,  pi\*ie*iiug  ,'U!aiast  any  change  in  the 
law,  vi'as^ent  lo  the  legisl:\tnro.     The  Enit:  Side  won. 

While  the  ronomeni  \lo\\$c  Oyimmission  was  created  primarily 
tor  the  puqHv^^  of  impr\^\:n^  iho  sir;ic;i:r;i*.  and  sAnitary  conditioDi 
of  Ihe  leneuient  lionsi\s,  ii  w  .-is  a'.s^i  ohari^^d  i^iih  ibe  duty  of  improT- 
lay,  u  far  »s  |\>i«i^ibh\  iho  gx^nor^t  '.iviiig  enviiv^ume-it  of  the  tenement 

When  the  I'^ommission  wajt  niAk::ig  :ts  invesiigaiions  the  city  of 

m  York  was  Mim\i  :i*  :t  had  ne\er  Iven  siirreii  before  by  th« 

^vluiou  of  ihe  h\^ndiiions  th^:  cxii^UM  in  many  ^teciions  of  the  city, 

nartiekllarly  i>n  the  It^wer  Vl*s:  S^iie.  in  what  w^a^  then  known  as 

tthl  di«rict,"      In  one  precli:ct  ti*m  more  than  a  mile 

anui4«<e  of  Fif:<vn  f*v.:^,"jd  sixty  x*-el--knowu  eentres  of 

i  t<4ietDeiii  hkMi^'^      The  emyCi^yecs  of  these  houses 

t  their  «:ftTV<$  U]vw  ihe  ^iTc^fU  a^rA  the  children  of  the 

i  wvw  gi^vo  jvr.nii'*!!  An.i  ^-^niy  t.^  liisiribute  the  eards 

ilUliMk     That  O^^Vl)"ll.:u>e  daring  iht  'Mief  ^riod  of  iti 

ind  <p\ide«v>e  x\i  I'hc  cxisr^rict  of  owr  ihve^  hundred 

iirAtfurly  jtjsftTlinev.iS  ;r.  ^i-nc^rat-M  hyizi»e^  in  thif^  city,. 

i  HUM  cw^iiKjt  infom^.e.S  t><Al  the  t^\  of  prc^iitntion  hu 
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practically  eradicated  from  the  teDemeut  houses.     This  has 
ACDompUslied  by  the  more  drastic  aiid  severe  penalties  imposed 
rile  nevf  tenement  house  law:  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house  being 
bJe  to  a  fine  of  §1000  for  keeping  a  woman  of  this  kind  in  such 
bouse  after  he  ia  notilled  of  her  character,  and  the  woman  herself 
being  sentenced  to  s'la  months*  im^jmoiiment  in  the  workhouijo 
fttt^d  of  being  fined,  aa  in  iho  puat- 
Not  only  have  the  horaea  of  tenement  dwellers  beon  safeguarded^ 
tiso  greater  opportunities  for  personal  cleanlineae  and  for  health- 
recreation  have  been  opened  to  them. 

The  city  has  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  twelve 
'^uMic  baths,  all  located  in  crowded  tenement  districts;  and 
terafoFxhese  baths  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  Eight  new  play- 
ands  have  been  opened  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city ;  Seward 
ark  and  Hamilton  Fish  Park  on  the  tower  East  Side,  authorized  in 
ISiti  have  been  finally  tinisLed ;  and  the  most  completely  equipped 
jjubltc  playground  in  America  ha;s  been  established  in  the  most 
cruwded  district  in  the  civilized  world,  A  movement  is  now  on 
ii/oi  fur  the  estubUahment  of  a  park  nud  phiygronnd  in  the  soulbera- 
loosl  part  of  the  East  Side,  which  mil  destroy  the  notorious  block 
ilhistratcd  on  page  12  of  this  book,  known  ns  the  most  unsanitary 
bli>:k  of  tenements  in  the  city,  and  the  most  dangerous  centre  of 
lubercnlar  diseai^e. 

The  evil  of  policy  has  been  greatly  diminiflhed  through  the  vigor- 
wu  and  successful  work  of  Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard  and  his  aseo- 
cioteA,  and  Al  Adams,  the  so-called  "Policy  King,"  is  now  serving  a 
sentence  ia  staU*  prison. 

The  contests  of  the  past  three  years  in  New  York  have  been  in 
Bme  aspects  only  local  and  ephemeral.  If  they  concerned  only  par- 
■eular  men,  or  related  only  to  particular  times,  they  would  call  for 
K  extended  mention.  They  are,  however,  in  many  aspects  typical 
Botlier  contests  that  are  likely  to  arise  at  other  limes  and  in  other 
Bum,  and  as  such  they  have  their  leaaons.  They  have  Illustrated 
Hfe  different  points  of  view,  each  of  which  ebould  be  fairly  considered, 
HoTn  which  any  proper  solotion  of  the  housing  question  in  great  cities 
Bn&t  lie  reached.  They  have  also  illustrated  the  limitations  of  tene- 
Betit  regulation  which  exist  in  every  city,  and  are  often  determined 
B local  physical  conditions,  or  local  habits  which  may  have  no  esdat- 
Bee  elsewhere.  They  also  illustrate  the  fact  that  housing  reform  is 
BBMsarily  changing  and  progressive,  A  standard  of  housing  condi- 
Hjna  which  can  be  maintained  to-day  in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
Bght  not  have  been  maintainable  in  the  same  city  at  an  earlier 
BHod,  A  standard  which  can  be  maintained  in  such  a  city  to-day 
Bty  n»t  be  maintaiiiabte  in  a  different  eily  at  the  aame  time.     A 
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higbur  BUndard  will  probably  be  maintainable  there  and  elfle^ 
in  the  near  future. 

Theae  contests  have  also  been  carried  on  and  settled  by  ju 
mothodrt,  and  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  rather  than  to  sentime 
prejudice. 

It  Ih  natural  and  right  that  all  parties  to  such  a  contro 
Hhould  u^e  their  own  particular  point  of  view,  even  if  only 
U|>nn  their  own  immediate  and  present  aelf-interestf  whether  th 
tenomeut  owners  or  tenement  builder?  or  tenement  dwellei 
thoHU  wlio  belong  to  neither  claas  primarily,  but  only  seek  the  gi 
gfXKl  of  the  greater  number,  and  try  with  foresight  to  provic 
the  future  welfare  of  a  cit}'.  It  is  only  by  such  a  presentation 
sideM  of  such  a  complicated  problem  that  a  wise  decision  a 
reached. 

A  tonomeut  house  law  framed   without  reference  to  the 
eats  of  tonoment  owners  and  builders  would  be  quite  as  unliki 
work  to  the  giHHl  ol  any  community  as  one  framed  without 
once  to  the  needs  of  tenement  dwellers. 

It  in  the  resultant  of  all  these  different  lines  of  interest,  i 
and  narrow  as  many  of  them  are,  which  forms  the  true  li 
pTt)gn«sa. 

The  imiKirtant  changes  which  have  be«n  made  in  the  law 
its  enactment  may  be  wughly  divided  imo  two  classes,  so  far  ai 
int«»rt«t  the  tenement  reformers  of  the  future, 

VinU  ihoae  which  were  necessary  to  adapt  a  law,  in  itself  c* 

j  in  pnuoipli\  lo  Kx'al  ci^nditions,  whether  physical,  such  as  tl: 

I   fiv«  fo^it  lot  unit^  or  !tentimt*»tal,  such  as  the  desire  on  the  p 

tonanti  U*  have  ai>me  hxmi  in  their  apartment  opening  to  the  si 

Md  aMoakiUy*  thi>se  which  involve  some  further  adaptation  i 

prinoi^M  on  which  the  law  has  Kvn  fmme^L 

Thi^  bMt  iUnatration  ^^f  the  former  ola^  is  that  series  of  a 
ate  vhioh  make  {^milde  the  three  or  four  story  tenement 
ft  M<4oot  loti  with  tw\>  ai^artmenl^  i^  each  door,  each  of 
tMflk  tPOiOk  fn»it  to  iv«r«  and  which  may  have  a  min 
V^  i&  tiw  ^Nu^  of  four^tory   houses,  of  not   less 
i  iMMwhat  amalW  i»t<»rior  court  in  three-story  b 
t  ttlto  typ^v  without^  iK^wever^  any  tntenor  cour 
dft  Biwklyn  in  v*ry  Ui^*  number*.      Builders 
mutk  iMkltlT  wUtKmt  any  arvhUev-^t's  assistance.    Ti 
NM«I  t^  iWw^     TKe  ^ti^ral  U4  unit  of  io  x  100 
t  tW  thmwi  Wyx^tt^l  ^ywsibiUiy  v^  change.     To  pi 
«t  ft  VftMv^^lty  low  tvntvd  to  meet  current  nee^^ 
ft  ftll  «M^  (Khun      tiv^  ^vittl  hahil»  of  tenants  made 
A  l*T9  ow  v^'^w^  ^H'^u  mio  iW  «lre<et.     Therefore 
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►r  was  divided  into  two  loug  narrow  apartmente,  the  effective 
of  each  of  which  could  only  bo  12J  feet,  less  what  was  re- 
red  for  the  width  of  walls  and  partitions.  The  original  law, 
Its  prescribed  court  areas,  prevented  this  type  of  tenement  on 
the  25-foot  lot,  but  permitted  on  such  a  lot  a  front  and  rear 
irrangement,  that  ift,  one  apartment  in  front  occupying  the  entire 
Iront,  aud  another  in  the  rear  occupying  the  entire  rear.  Such 
m  arraageiuent  was  usual  in  the  tall  tenements  of  Manhattan. 
except  that  there  were  ordinarily  four  on  a  floor,  two  of  which 
Opened  to  the  front  and  two  of  which  opened  to  the  rear.  Tlie 
leaement  dwellers  of  Manhattan  were  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and 
U  the  rents  of  the  rear  apartments  differed  only  by  one  or  two  dollars 
W  from  the  renta  of  the  front  apartments. 

r  !f  the  same  social  habits  had  existed  iu  Brooklyn  as  in  Manhattan, 
1  the  new-law  house,  with  its  two  apartments  on  a  floor,  one  at  the  front 
aad  one  at  the  rear,  w^ith  a  maximum  space  given  up  to  rooms  aud  a 
rmnimunt  space  to  passageways,  wonld  Imve  seemed  preferable  to  the 
leaant  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  convenience  and  comfort,  and  pref- 
erable to  the  builder  on  the  score  of  economic  construction.  But  the 
desire  of  the  Brooklyn  tenement  dweller  to  have  one  room  open  ou 
the  street,  whether  it  had  its  origin  in  good  reaaou,  or  merely  in 
oUtinate  habit,  was  a  Btubborn  fact  in  the  situation.  It  was  urged 
tliat  the  rear  apartments  in  the  proposed  new-htw  honses  would  not 
W  rentable,  because  no  tenant  who  took  a  rear  apartment  would  stand 
on  a  plane  of  social  equality  with  the  tenant  who  took  a  front  apart- 
menl,  and  that  this  inequality  of  social  scale  would  virtually  prevent 
Uie  house  being  occupied.  Tenants  would  not  rent  the  front  apart- 
■'  meat  of  auch  houses  because  they  would  not  wish  to  associate  with 
Ibose  who  rented  the  rear.  Tenants  would  not  rent  the  rear  apart- 
ment because  they  would  thereby  put  themselves  in  a  position  of 
social  inferiority  to  those  wlio  rented  the  front*  It  would  not  seem 
« if  there  should  be  inherentl}'  any  such  objection  to  rear  apartments. 
''me,  if  yards  were  ill  kept,  and  the  rear  of  opposite  buildings  objeo- 
aonable,  there  would  he  a  real  disadvantage  in  living  at  the  rear; 
lat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  yards  were  well  kept,  aud  particularly 
there  were  some  concerted  action  between  owners  on  the  same 
iloek  to  make  the  rears  of  their  houses  sightly,  the  rear  apart- 
iGols  might  have  a  better  outlook,  and  be  quieter  than  those  on  the 

L  That  these  considerations,  whether  founded  on  desire  reaaonable 
^pr  anreasonable,  Dr  on  fixed  habits  were  real  and  entitled  to  weight, 
1^  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  no  tenements  of  the  front 
and  rear  variety  have  been  built  in  Brooklyn,  whereas  a  very  large 
aniaber  have  been  built  of  a  modified  type  with  apartments  running 
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higher  standard  will  probably  he  mv 
in  the  near  future. 

These  conUiSts  have  also  been  cf^r 
methods,  aad  by  an  appeal  to  reas*' 
prejudice. 

It  is  natural  and  right  that  al 
should  ui^e  their  own  particufai' 
upon  their  own  immedute  and  pm 
tenement  owners  or  tenement   hi 
those  who  belong  to  neither  eloss  [ 
good  of  the  greater  number,  ami 
the  future  welfare  of  a  city.     It  ii 
sides  of  such  a  complicated  pn,^ 
reached. 

A  tenement  house  law  fratu* 
estfl  of  tenement  owners  and  buii 
work  to  the  good  of  any  commn* 
ence  to  the  needs  of  tenement  dv 

It  is  the  resultant  of  all  tlh 
and  narrow  as  many  of  them 
progress. 

The  important  changes  whi 
its  enactment  may  he  roughly  d 
interest  the  tenement  reformers 

First,  those  which  were  nec^' 
in  principle,  to  local  conditions 
five  foot  lot  unit,  or  sentimeui 
tenants  to  have  some  room  in  tK 
and  secondly,  those  which  invi 
principles  on  which  the  law  hat* 

The  best  illustration  of  the 
ments  which  make  possible  tho 
on  a  25-foot  lot,  with  two  ap> 
runs  through  from  front  to   reu 
interior  court,  in  the  cane  of 
8  X  14,  and  a  somewhat  smalh- 
Tenements  o£  this  type,  witlir 
been  built   in   Brooklyn   in   ^ 
duplicate  them  readily  witUo^ 
were  accustomed  to  them.     ^ 
the  width  of  the  houses  beyo 
apartments  at  a  sufficiently  1 
must  be  two  on  each  floor.     " 
all  wish  to  have  one  room 
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through  from  front  to  rear^  but  vnth  a  substantial  interior  court  macle 

obligatory  by  the  aiiiendtJ  law, 

L       Tenement  law  must  recognize  social  deBires  and    social    habits, 
Whether  reasoDable  or  unreason  able.     They  are  factors  to  be  dealt 
with  quite  as  substantial  as  thoee  which  take  more  material  form. 

In  the  class  of  amemlmeots  which  were  founded  on  the  further 
adaptation  of  the  principles  an  which  the  law  was  framed,  are  those 
which  have  diminished  the  amount  of  fireproof  construction  in  the 
three  and  four  story  tenement. 

The  original  law,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  New  York 
properly  recognized  the  fundamental  principle  of  variation  according 
to  height,  made  no  recognition  of  this  principle  in  the  fireproof  con- 
struction of  stairs  a.nd  stair  halla.  This  was  to  be  the  same  whatever 
the  height  of  the  tenement  under  six  stories,  and  above  tliia  height 
the  whole  tenement  was  to  be  fireproof. 

The  cost  of  three  and  four  story  tenements  was  thus  increased 
to  an  appreciable  amount- 
It  was  urged  that  this  increased  cost  m^de  such  tenements  com- 
mercially unprofitable^  or,  if  commercially  prt^fitable,  it  would  only 
be  by  increasing  the  rents  proportionately!  which  would  be  a  hard- 
ehip  to  the  ten  ant. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  risk  of  lose  of  life  from  fire  was  pro- 
portionately leas  as  the  house  was  decreased  in  height. 

Another  argument  strongly  presented  was  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  building  of  low,  a^  distinguished  from 
high,  tenements,  by  decreasing  their  cost,  because  they  militated 
against  overcrowding?  in  any  particular  area. 

Regard  was  had  to  these  considerations.  By  the  ameudments  of 
1902  the  fireproof  requirements  for  three-story  tenements  were  radi- 
cally and  unnecessarily  diminished.  By  the  amendments  of  the 
follo^villgyea^,  a  semi -fireproof  construction  was  permitted  in  four- 
story  houBes,andthe  fireproof  reqniremijnts  of  three-story  houses  partly 
restored,  hut  made  less  in  degree  than  those  for  four-story  houses. 

The  logical  solution  for  such  questions  will  always  consist  in 
some  Hue  of  equilibriuni  between  a  higher  standard  of  construction^ 
whether  from  a  fireproof  or  eanitjuy  point  of  view,  with  a  liigber 
rent,  and  a  lower  standard  of  construction,  with  a  lower  rent,  and 
different  considerations  may  properly  govern  its  aolution  according 
as  the  question  relates  to  such  matters  as  fireproofing,  which 
concern  not  only  the  inmates  of  that  house,  but  the  neighboring 
community. 

Any  standard  of  construction,  however,  whether  it  relates  to 
protection  from  fire  or  protection  from  disease,  or  to  more  comfort 
and  convenience,  will  always  be  a  shifting  one,  and  fortunately  for 
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iture  welfare  of  our  people,  will  ahvaja 
■pid  antl  steaJy  rise  is  most  encouraging. 

The  present  tenement  law,  with  universal  approlmtion,  not  only 
tquires  running  water  in  every  apartment  iu  all  tenements  but  that 
rery  apartmeut  in  &  uew  t^uement  jiJiall  La^va  U^  own  private  water- 
loaet.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  most  wealthy  church 
jrporation  in  New  York,  representing  a  Protestant  body  holding 
loet  progressive  views  of  social  reform,  sought  to  defeat  in  the 
[Mirt«  such  a  modest  provision  of  the  tenomont  law  as  the  require- 
lent  of  running  water  in  the  fialls,  when  the  expense  of  makiag  tliis 
mall  improvement,  so  vital  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  as  well 
b  convenience,  was  admitteiUy  only  $  100.  In  the  light  of  prenent 
lay  QpliftiDg,  such  au  attitmle  on  the  part  of  a  religious  society,  even 
n  the  remold  past-  seemy  inconceivable.  The  most  grasping  owner 
rf  a  small  tenement,  who  ia  seeking  to  squeeze  as  much  profit  out  of 
LIS  tenants  as  possible,  would  hesitate  to  take  it  at  the  present  day. 

Another  illustration  of  the  raising  of  standard  is  found  in  the 
ivolution  of  the  water-closet  in  tenement  houaesp  It  is  not  many 
^eare  since  the  only  equipment  of  the  low  grade  tenements  iu  this 
mticular  was  the  old-fashioDed  privy,  and  up  to  1890,  only  thirteen 
rears  ago,  the  Board  of  Health  was  ordering  out  privies  and  per- 
aittiug  the  substitution  of  the  so-called  '^school  sink,'^  a  modified 
lonu  of  privy,  in  wliich  fecal  matter  was  discharged  into  a  trough, 
lud  that  trough  was  flushed  at  intervals  with  water  into  the  con- 
Mcting  sewer. 

The  present  law  abolishes  **  school  sinks/'  once  a  permissible, 
ttimigU  objectionable,  substitute  for  the  more  objectionable  privy, 
kpd  prescribes  in  all  old  tenements  not  less  than  one  water-closet 
br  every  two  families,  and  in  new  tenements  requires  a  separate 
\ater-clijset  in  every  apartment. 

Tbe  most  encouraging  evidence  of  progress,  however,  is  not  that 
jblaw  compels  these  improvements,  but  that  tenants  demand  them, 
Hi  are  quite  ready  to  pay  increased  rente  for  apartments  which 
l^tnin  them. 

I  Swne  months  since,  a  Jewish  real  estate  operator  called  at  the 
Bmement  House  Department*  and  tiled  plans  for  the  alteration  of 
HvM  tenement  to  conform  to  the  new  law,  by  putting  in  separate 
^fcvr-closeis,  opening  windows  into  interior  roomK,  and  lighting  the 
^Briously  dark  halls.  It  developed  iu  conversation  that  he  hiid  just 
^pgbt  the  house  as  a  speculation,  but  only  after  having  first  visited 
B  ll'e  U-nants  and  ascertained  that  they  were  each  willing  to  pay  a 
^■liidemblo  increase  in  rent  if  those  new  conveniences  were  put  in- 
H  A  fen<.*ment  law  stands  on  a  firm  basis  when  hindlords  find  it  is 
Hofiultltr  to  build  and  alter  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
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The  moat  difficult  task  which  confroDte  tenement  reform  in  Ne 
York  is  undoubtedly  to  make  these  old  bousea  conform  to  the  ne 
law.  Not  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  any  particular  hoiu 
or  in  any  small  group  of  houses,  is  difficult,  but  that  the  number  ^ 
houses  is  so  great  and  the  mere  labor  of  inspection  and  reinspectic 
so  extensive. 

Even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  thei 
alterations,  by  decreasing  vacancies  and  increasing  rent,  pay  a  vei 
large  interest  on  their  cost,  so  that  many  are  voluntarily  making  tl 
changes  without  any  order  from  the  department,  the  alteratioi 
proceed  very  slowly. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sullen  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  bouc 
owners  to  any  interference  with  what  they  claim  to  be  their  propert 
rights,  in  compelling  them  to  make  these  changes  at  their  own  es 
pense.  They  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  constructio 
of  their  houses  is  unsanitary,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
as  well  as  of  their  inmates,  they  should  be  altered  over.  They  reasoi 
however,  that  because  their  houses  were  lawfully  constructed  unde 
the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  or  perhaps  in  th 
absence  of  any  regulation,  they  should  be  deemed  lawful  now,  an 
that  any  alteration  made  now,  for  the  benefit  either  of  their  inmati 
or  of  the  public  at  lai^e,  should  be  paid  for  from  the  city  treasury. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  of  tliem  should  take  this  attitude 
The  extent  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  sanitar 
changes  at  the  expense  of  landowners,  though  settled  now,  has  bee 
a  subject  of  ranch  litigation  in  the  past.  Such  landlords  forget  tba 
they,  or  their  predecet^ors  in  ownership,  have  for  a  long  time  hel< 
their  property  subject  to  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  community  t 
protect  itself,  and  that  the  possibility  of  new  changes  being  require! 
by  the  community  for  its  protection  lias  been  one  element  in  deter 
mining  the  price  at  which  such  property  has  been  bought  am 
sold. 

The  (Ufficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  however,  as  respects  altera 
tions  to  old  tenementSi  where  there  must  be  inspection  and  reinspeo 
tion,  and  conference  it  may  be,  between  the  owner  and  departmen' 
as  to  the  details  of  each  alteration,  is  offset  by  the  ease  witi 
which  compliance  has  been  secured  with  other  features  of  the  law 
when  the  mere  existence  of  adequate  penaltiee  readily  enforcible  b; 
a  vigilant  city  department  has  sufficed,  in  most  instances,  to  secur 
obedience, 

Am<?ng  these  is  the  one  which  prevents  the  occupation  of  a  nei 

ement  until  after  a  certificate  of  completion  is  obtained  from  th 
rtment.  Under  the  old  law,  without  such  a  provision,  hardly  : 
lent  was  completed  in  conformity  to  law.     Under  the  new  lafl 
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rilh  this  provision,  all  new  teuemente  are  being  completed  in  full 
locordance  with  the  law,  without  any  excessive  burden  of  inspection. 
Builders  know  that  they  cannot  bring  tenants  into  their  new  houses 
imtil  they  are  made  to  conform  to  the  law  In  all  particulars. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  of  any  tenement  house  law  is  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  differing  conditions  of  different  parts  of  our  cities,  which 
Tiry  all  the  way  from  crowded  sections  in  whicli  land  values  are  so 
high  that  only  tall  buildings  can  be  profitable,  to  country  districts  in 
which  land  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  only  adapted  to  the  two  or  three 
itory  frame  house.  The  law  must  necessarily  affect  all  parts  of  a  city 
ilike,  but  the  degree  and  extent  of  regulation  should  vary  according 
tB  it  is  to  affect  such  dissimilar  conditions. 

It  is  not  in  tenement  law  alone  that  this  difficulty  of  adaptation 
eiifltA.  It  exists  in  the  other  regulations  of  modern  cities.  It  is 
increased  as  each  large  city  in  turn  is  competing  in  size  with  its 
n^hbors  by  including  country  property  witliin  its  corporate 
linutfl. 

A  familiar  illustration  js  that  of  fixing  fire  limits,  beyond  which 
nowooden  building  can  be  afterward  erected.  The  older  parts  of  our 
ci^  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this  restriction.  Wooden  buildings 
still  exist  in  the  most  crowded  sections  of  old  New  York,  but  they  are 
a  detriment  to  the  land  on  which  they  stand,  and  a  menace  to  adjacent 
property,  so  that  no  one  thinks  it  a  hardship  to  prevent  their  future 
cnction.  Not  so,  however,  in  other  boroughs.  Even  the  larger  part 
^  BrooUyn,  great  city  as  it  was  before  Its  consolidation  with  New 
Tork,  is  still  outride  of  fire  limits ;  and  the  line  at  which  the  advancing 
fire  limit  is  drawn,  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to  be  a  line  of  hardship  to 
■ome  property  owners  who  cannot  make  their  land  productive  because 
^y  can  no  longer  build  the  cheaper  wooden  houses.  This  difficulty 
i  inherent ;  it  is  not  entirely  surmountable.  Its  nearest  solution  it. 
tenement  house  law  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  height  as 
lie  determining  factor. 

It  was  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  original  law  in  all  particulars 

0  the  Tarying  conditions  of  the  city,  suburban,  and  country  sections 

1  Greater  New  York  which  led  to  its  more  important  amendments; 
od  if  any  further  amendments  be  needed,  their  reason  will  undoubt- 
dly  be  found  in  the  necessity  for  some  farther,  and  perhaps  more 
elicate,  adjustment  of  the  law  for  these  same  reasons. 

In  more  crowded  city  districts,  land  so  invariably  increases  in 
aloe  that  low  buildings  cease  to  be  proStable,  and  tall  buildings, 
erfotce,  take  their  place.  The  tenements  in  such  parts  of  the  city 
squire  the  largest  open  space  for  light,  and  the  most  approved 
ie4Mnbii^hle  material  for  fire  protection. 

On  the  other  band,  such  tall  tenements  cannot  be  profitably  built 
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ISe  physical  rain  of  the  wretched  tenants,  while  their  mental  and 
moril  condition  is  equally  lowered."  A  more  terse  and  accurate 
dotcription  of  the  most  objection ftble  type  of  old  New  York  teue- 
rnent  Las  seldom  been  writtenj  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  kinds 
ot  tenement,  all  of  vrhich  the  law  seeks  to  regulate.  In  dUotissiiag 
and  dealing  with  t^nemetit  queatioiia,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to 
^iterate  that  the  tenement  house  of  the  h\v  is  the  well-deiined  generic 
Urm.  of  which  the  popular  tenement  is  only  an  inferior  species. 

The  work  of  housing  reform  has  by  no  means  been  conlined  to 
New  York  City.  The  city  of  Buffalo  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
new  law,  and  material  improvement  in  its  sanitary  condition  has  been 
aecompUfihed,  The  scope  of  the  law  haa  been  extended  and  a  chtaa 
ol  bouses  previously  under  no  sanitary  control  has  been  brought 
imder  the  close  supervision  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  With  the 
new  law  has  also  come  improved  machinery  for  its  enforcement. 

The  smaller  cities  of  New  York  State  have  also  felt  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  the  new  law  and  of  the  higher  sanitary  standards. 
V^Qkere  has  appointed  a  tenement  house  commisBion,  to  franie  an 
uaproved  law;  a  similar  movement  is  ^n  foot  in  Syracuse,  and  in 
fiocbester,  Troy,  H,nd  Albany  an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  bad 
Ditary  conditions  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  work  in  New  York  been  confined  to  New 
State,  Cliicago  has  adopted  a  new  tenement  house  law.  based 
ely  upon  New  York's  Tenement  House  Act.  A  new  law  haa 
l^apafised  in  Pennsylvania,  applying  to  Pittsburg  and  the  second- 
dua  cities  of  the  State,  and  two  tenement  house  inspectors  have  just 
l*en  appointed  in  the  first-named  city  to  enforce  it.  A  vigorous 
citiwus'  movement  is  well  under  way  there,  and  very  definite  reforms 
ttay  be  expected.  The  city  of  Boston  has  appointed  a  tenement 
t»ouse  commission  to  investigate  the  problem,  and  it  is  now  pursu- 
mgiu  investigations. 

V    A  tenement  house  commiasion,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of 

Kw  Jersey  at  its  last  session*   has  been  appointed   by  Governor 

Traaklin  Murphy,  and  is  now  investigating  housing  conditions  in 

^ew^^k,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  the  other  leading  cities  of  the 

Stale;   and  a  tenement  house  law  based  on  the   New  York  act  is 

heing  framed.      In  Philadelphia  a  citizens'  investigation  of  condi- 

fe»as  is  being  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  great  improvement 

Bh  in  the  law  and  its  enforcement  is  sore  to  result.      In  Cleveland 

^pmilar  citizens'  movement  is  well  under  way,  tbeir  investigation 

Pwing  concluded,  and  a  new  law  based  on   the   New  York  act  is 

being  framed.      Similar    movements    are    on    foot  in    Washington, 

itimore,  St,  Louis*  Cincinnati,  aud  Kansas  City. 

It  may  be  very  pertinently  asked  to  what  extent  the  precedent 
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of  Kew  York  in  tenement  regulation  is  a  guide  to  sneh  regulation 
elsewhere.  It  13  not  a  guide  us  re^peuta  tlioae  provisions  of  tli5 
New  York  law  whicli  were  determined  by  conditions  peculiar 
Now  York  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  55-foot  lot  unit,  and  the  liftbitu* 
lition  of  so  niJiny  people  in  Brooklyn  to  tlie  long  narrow  apartment 
running  through  from  street  to  yard-  Nor  should  a  geparutfi  tene- 
ment house  department  as  in  New  York  be  deemed  the  only  form  ol 
raimicipal  orgauization  adapted  to  enforce  most  of  tLe  t^neinent 
laws.  Tenement  housea  have  problems  of  construction  and  prob- 
lems of  management  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  necesaarily  incident 
to  the  common  use  of  so  many  parts  of  a  house  by  different  families. 
They  undoubtedly  form  an  apjiropriate  unit  on  which  to  centre  tha 
activities  of  a  Bingle  city  department,  when  they  exist  in  larga 
numbers.  But  these  problems  are  so  related  to  those  of  the  cua- 
tomary  building  and  liealth  departments  of  a  city^,  that  a  separata 
tenement  house  department  will  usually  be  unnecessary  uutU  tin 
number  of  tenements  bocomea  considerable. 

Nor  would  the  New  York  law  be  a  good  precedent  as  respecti 
the  extent  of  changes  it  requires  in  old  teneraentj*.  That  w: 
limited  in  large  measure  by  the  very  great  number  of  old  tene- 
ments, and  the  consequent  opposition  sure  to  be  encountered  m 
making  changes.  Other  cities,  witli  fewer  such  evils  which  hava 
been  crystallized  into  brick  and  mortar»  may  proceed  more  boldly. 

The  New  York  precedent,  instructive  an  it  is  to  other  cities, 
can  only  have  its  full  value  for  them  when  stripped  of  its  peculiar 
New  York  adaptation,  and  adapted  to  their  special  conditions. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  New  York  furnishes 
most  instructive  object-lesson.  It  is  the  city  of  the  United  Statca 
in  which  imprnppr  tenement  conditiona  began  earlieat,  and  in  wliicfa 
they  proceeded  farthest  at  tirat  without  any,  and  at  a  later  tinii 
without  proper.,  regulation. 

When  the  Buffalo  members  of  the  New  York  State  Coramissioi 
of  1900  made  their  individual  examinations  into  the  tenement  condi- 
tions of  New  York,  and  spent  several  days  in  silent  amazement  a 
what  they  saw,  they  came  back  to  their  New  York  colleagues  auc 
announced  as  their  conclusion  that  "  New  York  should  be  abolished/ 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  parte  of  New  York  which  should  Iw 
abolished  and  razed  to  the  ground,  just  as  slum  districts  Lave  been 
treated  in  many  English  cities.  But  the  practical  dilficulties  of  sue! 
radical  iictiou  are  very  great.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  ameliorate 
their  worst  features  by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  altcratioi 
required  in  old  tenements  by  the  new  law. 

The  impressive  lesson  which  New  York  has  to  teach  other  citi 
more  fortunately  situated  than  itself  is  to  begin  tenement  regulatioi 
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:ime,  and  thus  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  terrible  evils  which 
ifront  New  York,  and  from  which  she  cannot  now  altogether 
ape.  There  is  no  dif&culty  and  no  hardship  in  preventing  nnsani- 
y  tenements  from  being  built.  There  is  every  difficulty,  and  in 
e  minds  of  some  people  there  is  much  hardship,  in  changing  them 
ter  they  have  once  been  wrongly  built. 
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Of  all  the  great  soeial  problenia  of  raodern  times  incident  to  the 
gTofftJi  of  cities,  none  is  clEiiming  public  attention  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people.    Mere  housing,  how- 
ever, that  is.  merely  provicUug  iilielter,  does  not  solvo  this  problem. 
It  only  aggravates  it  bj  herding  men  and  women  together  under 
cofkditLOEis  which  inevitably  tend  to  produce  disease  and  crimep      It 
i<  only  by  providiog  homes  for  the  working  people,  that  is,  by  provid- 
ing for  them  not  only  shelter,  but  shelter  of  such  a  kind  as  to  protect 
life  and  health  and  to  make  family  life  possible,  free  from  Rurroundinga 
ffliich  tend  to  immorality,  that  the  evils  of  crowded  city  life  can  be 
mitigated   and  overeome.     Nor  does   it  concern   only  the  working 
classes  who  are  to  be  sheltered.     It  is  of  vital  moment  to  all  the  in- 
ImMtaQts  of  every  city,  and  particularly  to  those  of  every  city  gov- 1 
tmedby  democratic  rule.     Homes  are  quite  as  much  needed  to  make  I 
good  citizen  a  as  to  make  good  men,   '  Accordingas  the  working  peoploj 
ire  provided  with  better   or   poorer  homes  will  the   government,! 
morals,  and  health  of  a  city  be  better  or  worse, .  V 

Inmost  cities  the  housing  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  email 
buBse  rather  than  of  the  large  tenement.  It  is  such  in  Philadelphia ; 
It  is  such  to  a  large  extent  in  Buffalo.  In  Now  York,  however,  aa 
iDao  other  city  in  the  country,  it  ia  the  problem  of  the  tenement 
flonae  —  the  problem  of  the  ^vg,  six,  or  even  seven  story  building 
Ufnially  on  a  lot  25  feet  in  width  and  with  as  many  as  three  or  four 
I      furniliew  on  each  floor. 

Nothing  abort  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  great  tenement  dis- 

L  Dicta  of  Sew  York  can  give  any  adequate  realisation  of  the  impor- 

^Ruee  of  the  quebtions  involved  —  questions  affecting,  not  only  the 

Vaeilth,  morality,  and  welfare  of  the  people  living  in  those  districts, 

Ptnt  also  Laving  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the  political  conditions 

*it  the  whole  city  and  of  the  entire  State.     A  city  which  in  the  size 

of  its  population   and  number  of  its  voters  already  includes  about 

one-half  of  the  inhabitants  and  voters  of  the  State  must  necessarily 

miercise  a  powerful  influence  in  St^ate  affairs.     Of  the  3,437,202  in- 

wiilritants  of  New  York  City,  2,372,079,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  live 

^D  tenement  houses,  as  these  houses  are  defined  by  law.     In  Greater 

New  York  there  are  82,652  of  these  buildings,  of  which  42,700  are 

a 
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located  in  Mrtohattan,  33,771  in  the  Borough  of  Brookl}^!, 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  131t8  in  the  Borough  of  CJueens,  aud 
in  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

The  housing  problem  is  not  a  new  question.  It  began  to 
atteiition  in  England  niid  in  thia  eountr;^"  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninfl 
teenth  century i,  and  a^  the  growth  of  cities  has  developed  ha^  claiiuei 
attention  more  and  more.  So  much  effort  has  been  expended  ij 
European  citieB  to  rcme<ly  the  uvilaof  bad  housing  that  the  Commii 
flion  had  hoped  to  find  in  Buch  European  cities  useful  suggestioQ 
and  precedent-  It  has  accordingly  carefully  investigated  the  hous 
ing  conditionM  and  tenement  regulations  ef  the  large  cities  of  Europ 
and  of  the  leading^  cities  of  this  country.  Tliia  study  has  not  hoe 
without  valuiible  result  in  the  direct  line  of  inquiry;  but  it  ha 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  it  is  in  New  York  that  the  luofl 
serious  tenement  house  problem  in  the  world  is  to  be  found,  and  th 
Commission  finda  that  to  the  history  of  tenement  house  developmen 
and  regulation  in  tliis  city  it  must  look  for  present  concluaiona  an 
for  the  remedies  for  these  evils. 

Attention  was  iirat  called  to  the  subject  here  in  1834  by  the  Cit 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  a  time  when  the  popnlntion  o 
New  York  was  about  270,000.  The  first  Legislative  Commission  c 
inquiry  was  appointed  in  1856*  The  Council  of  Hjgieue  of  th 
Citizens'  AasDci&tion  made  its  compreliensive  report  on  this  subjec 
in  1665.  Tha  first  tenement  houae  law  followed  in  1867.  The  fira 
practical  illustration  of  improved  inethode  of  conatructiou  was  maiJ 
in  Brooklyn  in  1876  and  did  mnoh  to  stimulate  tenement  houa 
reform  in  1877  and  1878.  The  second  tenement  house  law  wa 
enacted  in  1879.  The  second  State  Commission  was  appointed  i 
1884,  and  its  recommendations  led  to  important  amendments  of  th 
law  in  1887.  The  third  State  Commission  was  appointed  in  189^ 
and  as  a  result  of  its  labors  the  tenement  house  law  was  amGuda< 
and  other  desirable  legislation  was  secured  in  the  following  yeac- 

To  the  Commission  of  18S4  and  to  the  Commission  of  1894,  a 
well  as  to  the  first  Assembly  Commission  of  1856,  and  the  man 
faithful  workers  who  followed  them,  this  Commission  wishes  t 
publicly  state  its  obligations  and  to  place  itself  only  in  the  line  c 
BUcceasion.  The  legislation  which  has  followed  the  report  of  eao 
Commitision  and  the  public  seutimenl  which  their  action  lias  arouscc 
has  been  in  the  main  progressive ;  but  too  often  the  gain  made  at  th 
time  when  public  opinion  has  been  centred  on  this  subject  has  be© 
loat  when  this  interest  has  been  diverted  and  the  field  left  open  fc 
flelfifih  interests  to  assert  themaelves.  -  Some  of  the  evils  of  fifty  yeai 
D,  cellar  dwellings  and  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  have  bee 

rected  in  some  degree;  but  the  same  evils    which  seemed  raoj 
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wnous  to  the  first  Commission  of  18t56  —  lack  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion, inaiifficieni  prutecLioa  against  fire,  surrounilinga  so  unclean  and 
uncomfortable  as  to  make  home  life  almuat  impuaaiblts  —  are  still  the 
chiei  evils  of  the  present  Jay  ami  have  beeu  iuteaaiJied  by  the  more 
recent  types  of  tenements.  -  Although  additional  legialation  has  been 
M  upon  these  subjects  at  different  intervals,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
iritli  the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied.  In  1864  the  tenement 
|iopiilatioii  of  New  York  'was  486,000  and  the  number  of  tenement 
bouses  15,i^ll.  In  1900  the  tenement  population  of  the  same  city, 
LOW  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  was  1,585,000  and  the  number  of 
Wneinenl  houses  42J00,  •  With  all  the  remedial  legislation  and 
re^ilation  which  has  been  p*it  into  operation  since  the  enactment  of 
lb  first  tenement  house  law  in  18tJ7,  the  present  type  of  tenement 
honse — the  six-story  double-decker  —  occupying  75  per  cent  of 
a  £5-foot  lot,  with  four  famiiiea  on  a  floor,  gives  to  its  occupants  less 
light  and  less  ventilatioji,  less  fire  protection  and  leas  comfortable 
surroundings,  than  the  average  tenement  of  fifty  yeai-a  ago,  which 
»aa  lower  in  height,  occupietl  less  lot  space,  and  sheltered  fewer 
l^ople.  ' 

That  there  are  great  evils  in  our  tenement  house  conditions,  and 
that  these  evils  should  be  remedied,  is  a  general  propoaition  univer- 
wily  accepted ;  but,  like  similar  generalities,  its  acceptance  leads 
nott'liere  unless  particular  evils  are  defined  nnd  particular  remedies 
points  out.  The  first  question  is,  therefore,  What  are  the  particu- 
iw  etils  to  be  remedied  ? 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  personally  with  tenement  house  life 
in  New  York,  no  one  who  without  personal  familiarity  reads  the 
description  of  tenement  house  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tenaot  and  inspector  contained  in  the  special  paper  on  this  subject 
wiiich  forms  part  of  this  report,  can  fail  to  realize  that  the  chief  evil 
to  be  remedied  is  the  tenement  house  itself. 

Adequate  light  and  air,  perfect  sanitation,  even  passable  home 

environment,  cannot  be  provided  by  the  best  tenement  house  which 

is  commercially  possible  on  Manhattan  Island  —  that  is,  by  the  beat 

tticement  house  which  can  be  built  with  sufticient  prospect  of  income 

to  varrant  its  erection.     Such  a  tenement  house,  even  if  only  five 

l*toriett   high,    occupying   only  65  per  cent    of   the    lot  and  accom- 

oJatUig    only  tiiree    families    on    a    fioor,  situated,  as  it  either  is 

the  outset  or  soon  will  be,  among  otlier  buildings  of  the  same  or 

pier  height,  must  necessarily  lack,  especinUy  in  its  lower  apart- 

ineat««  some  of  these  desirable  conditions.      Ideal  eonditions  in  these 

Tticulurg  can  only  be  attained  when  each  family  occupies  its  own 

rparate  liouse.     The  fewer  families  in  each  house  and  the  larger  air 

around  it,  the  nearer  approach  to  this  ideal. 
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Ol  Inquiry  n&turally  directs  itself,  therefore,  first  to  the  questioii 
whether  the  inherent  evils  of  the  tenement  house  eyBtem  can  be 
remedied*  and  whether  we  can  look  forward  at  any  near  future  to 
housing  the  working  classes  of  New  York  in  separate  or  smaller 
houses  as  the  laboriog  men  of  many  other  cities  are  accommodated. 
The  near  realization  of  rapid  transit  and  closer  and  quicker  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  by  bridge  and 
tunnel  would  seem  to  make  such  a  development  possible. 

Undoubtedly  better  transit  facilities  will  enable  some  of  the  mor» 
ambitious  and  better  paid  tenement  dwellers  to  provide  themselves 
with  separate  homes  in  the  outlying  districts;  but  from  the  apeciaL 
inquiry  made  into  this  subject  by  the  Commission,  the  results  oE 
wHch  are  summarised  in  its  special  report  on  small  houses,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  classes  will  still  continue  to  liv» 
in  tenement  houses^ 

A  family  which  now  pays  from  f  12  to  S18  a  month  for  liB  apart— 
ment  in  a  tenement  house  must  be  able  to  pay  at  least  920  a  month, 
for  a  separate  house  in  the  suburbs,  a  reason  sufficient  in  itself  tc» 
keep  it  in  the  tenement.  Other  influences —  familiarity  with  tene- 
ment life,  which,  however  distasteful  to  previous  generations,  has 
now  perforce  grown  into  a  habit,  the  natural  inclination  of  our  laiga 
foreign  population  to  group  itself  in  neighborhoods  on  national  lines, 
and  other  causes  equally  potent  —  all  tend  in  the  same  direction- 

CoDcluding,  therefore,  that  the  tenement  house  system  must  con- 
tinue in  New  York,  the  question  preaenta  itself.  What  evils  not  inhere 
ent  in  the  system  admit  of  remedy?  These  are  the  practical 
questions  before  the  Commission-  The  most  serious  evils  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air  due  to  narrow  courts  or  air 
shafts,  undue  height,  and  to  the  occupation  by  the  building  or  by 
adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  lot  area. 

(2)  Danger  from  fire- 

(3)  Lack  of  separate  water-closet  and  washing  facilities. 

(4)  Overcrowding, 

(5)  Foul  cellars  and  courts,  and  other  like  evils^  which  may  be 
classed  as  bad  housekeeping. 

Of  the  three  first-named  groups  of  evils,  all  are  evils  of  con- 
struction which  admit  of  remedy  both  in  buildings  hereafter 
constructed  and  those  which  already  exist,  if  that  remedy  can 
wisely  be  applied* 

In  new  buildings  it  would  be  possible  to  insure  light  and  air  by 
preventing  the  occupation  of  more  than  one-half  the  lot  area,  and  by 
prescribing  larger  courts.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  fireproof 
construction  mandatory,  and  thus  minimize  all  danger  from  Sre*     In 
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old  baildings  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  in  courts  or  air  shafts  so 
tbat  everj'  living  or  sleeping  room  sliould  have  a  window  opening  to 
ihe  outer  air,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  fireproof  stairs 
for  the  wooden  stairs  now  used  in  these  buildings.  All  these 
changtta  would  be  desirrtble,  TLe  iuimiidiat^  effect,  however,  of 
setking  to  enforce  them  at  the  present  time,  in  the  case  of  new  tene- 
mcDtft,  would  probably  be  to  prevent  their  erection  by  making  theoj 
coEnraorcially  too  costly  \  and  as  respects  the  old  tenements,  to  vacate 
iDODy  i>f  them  for  hviiig  purposes,  beoause  the  cost  of  auoh  altera- 
tions would  be  more  than  would  be  justified  by  any  probiible  revenue 
that  coald  l>e  expected  from  them  after  the  changes  had  been  made- 
Tenement  house  reforiD  would  not  be  practical  which  went  ao  far 
AS  to  put  a  stop  to  building  new  tenement  houses.  Nor  would  it  be 
pnictical  if  it  compelled  such  extensive  changes  in  old  tenements 
ihiit  owners  would  turn  them  to  other  uses. 

The  result  in  both  cases  would  be  to  decrease  the  supply  of  tene- 
meat  accommodntioD,  and  to  either  force  more  people  into  thia 
diminished  space,  which  would  mean  more  overcrowding,  or  to  force 
some  people  out,  in  which  case  competition  would  raise  rents. 

Reform  of  such  a  kind  would  harm  most  the  very  persona  it 
ajughi  to  aid. 

The  only  diEference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Gom- 
misaioa  has  been,  not  aa  to  what  conditions  were  desirable,  but  as  to 
how  far  thcae  conditions  could  be  attained  without  producing  auoh 
eonsequeoeee  ;  that  ia,  how  far  present  evils  could  be  prevented  in 
oew  build inga  without  iucreiisiiig  their  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
pi^tically  prevent  their  erection,  and  how  far  they  could  be  remedied 
ioald  buildings  without  such  an  expense  as  to  be  practically  pro- 
hibitory, and  to  prevent  their  continuing  to  be  occupied  for  living 
pnrposes. 

For  instance,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commission  who  would 
iiot  gladly  limit  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenements  to  four  stories, 
ii  it  were  practicable  so  to  do,  and,  indeed,  one  leading  architect  has 
suggested  that  such  limitation  should  be  placed  at  three  stories. 

JHE  TlfPICAL  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT 

Some  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  kind  of  New  York  tenement 
b«ii3e  must  neceaaarily  precede  any  consideration  of  its  evils  and 
their  remedies.  It  is  known  as  the  '"  double-decker,"  ''dumb-lrell  *' 
tenement,  a  type  which  New  York  has  the  unenviable  diatinction  of 
tiring  invented.  It  is  a  type  unknown  to  any  other  city  in  America 
or  Europe- 

Although  the  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  leading   political 
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questions  of  the  day  in  England,  the  conditions  whicb  exist  there  are 
ideal  compared  to  the  conditions  in  New  York*  The  tah  tenement 
bouse,  accommodating  as  many  as  100  to  150  persons  in  one  building, 
extending  up  six  or  seven  stories  into  the  air,  with  dark,  unventilated 
EOQin^  is  unknown  in  Loudon  or  in  any  otTier  city  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  Jirst  constructed  in  New  York  about  the  year  1879,  and  with 
slight  modifiGi^tions  has  been  practically  the  sole 
type  of  building  erected  since,  and  is  the  type 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  building  usually  five 
or  six  or  even  seven  stories  high,  about_26  fegt 
wida,  and  built  upon  a  lot  of  liind  of  the  same 
width  and  about  lOO^.feet  deep,  The  building 
as  a  rule  extends  back  90  feet,  leaving  the  small 
space  of  ten  feet  unoccupied  at  the  rear,  so  that 
the  back  rooms  may  obtain  some  light  and  air. 
This  space  has  continued  to  be  left  open  only 
because  the  law  has  compelled  it.  Upon  the 
entrance  floor  there  are  generally  twiLStcres, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  thei>e 
sometimes  have  two  or  tbree  living  rooms  back 
of  them.  In  the  centre  is  the  entrance  hallway, 
a  long  QOJTridor  le^  limn, 3  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending back  60  feet  in  length.  Tins  hallway 
m  nearly  always  tct^ly^dark,  receiving  no  light 
except  that  from  the  streeF  door  and  a  faint 
light  that  conies  from  the  small  windows  open- 
ing  upon  the  staira,  which  are  placed  at  oiw 
Bide  of  the  hallway.  Each  floor  above  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  four  aeta  of  apartmenta,  there 
being  seven  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
extending  back  from  the  street  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  The  front  apartments  generally 
ct»Esist  of  fcjiir  rooms  each  and  the  rear  apart- 
ments of  three  rooms,  making  altogether  four- 
teen upon  each  floor,  or  in  a  seven-story  house 
eighty-four  rooms  exclu^ve  of  the  stores  and 
rooms  back  of  thorn.  Orlhej^e  fljurteen  rooms 
on  each  floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  iuid  air  from  the  stret-t  or 
from  the  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  biiilding.  Generally,  along 
each  side  of  the  building  is  what  is  termed  an  ''air  shaft"  being  an 
indentation  of  the  wall  to  a  depth  of  about  28  inchcH,  aud  extending 
in  length  for  a  apace  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  This  shaft  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  four  Aides,  and  is,  of  course,  the  full  height  of  the 
building,  often  from  60  to  72  feet  high.     The  ostensible  purpose  of 
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the  shaft  is  to  provide  ligbt  and  air  to  the  five  rooms  on  each  side  of 
the  house  which  get  no  direct  light  u.nd  air  from  the  street  or  yard  ; 
but  as  the  shafts  are  narrow  and  high,  being  encloaed  on  all  four 
sides,  and  without  any  intake  of  Ltir  at  the  bottom,  these  rooms 
obtain,  iJistead  of  fre«k  atr  a RvLpii n all j u e,  foui  air  and  eemi-darkjie8a. 
Indeed  it  la  questionable  whethtT  the  rooms  would  not  be  more 
habitable  and  more  sanitary  with  no  shaft  at  all,  depending  for  their 
light  and  air  solely  npon  the  front  and  back  rooms  into  which  they 
open  ;  for  each  family,  besides  having  the  foul  air  from  its  own  rooms 
to  breathe,  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  emanations  from  the  rooms  of 
^me  eleven  other  families ;  nor  is  this  alh  these  shafts  act  as  con- 
veyors of  noise,  odors,  and  disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as 
inflammable  flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  the  baildings 
from  destruction. 

A  family  living  in  such  a  building  pays  for  four  rooms  of  this 
a  rent  of  from  $12  to  $18  a  month.     Of  these  fonr  rooms  only 
two  are  large  enough  to  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  rooms-     The 
front  one  is  generally  about  10  feet  (5  inches  wide  by  11  feet  3  laches 
loDg;    this  the  family  nae  as  a  [iarlor,  and  "ofteii  at  night,  whi^n 
the  small  bedrooms  opening  upon  the  air  shaft  are  so  close  and  ill- 
ventilated  that  sleep  is  inipossihle,  mattresses  are  dmgged  upon  the 
flooi  of  the  parlor,  and  there  the  family  sleep,  all  together  in  one 
room.     In  summer  the  small  bedrooms  are  ao  hot  and  dti^ng  that  a 
liirge  part  of  the  tenement  hause  population  sleep  on  the  roofs,  the 
flidevalks,  and   the    flre-eBcapes.     The  other  room,  the    kitchen,  is 
generally  the  same  size  as    the    parlor  npon  which    it  opens,   and 
receives  all  its  hght  and  air  from  the  "  air  shaft "  or  such  a  supply 
W  may  come  to  it  from  the  front  room.     Behind  these  two  rooms 
*re  the  bedrooms,  so  called,  which  are  hardly  more  than  closets, 
l#ing  each  about  7  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  inches  long,  hardly  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bed.     These  rooms  get  no  light  and  aii'jvhatso- 
ever,  except  that  which  comes  from  the  "air  shaft,'*  and  except  on 
ibe  highest  stones  are  generally  almost  totally  dark.     Upon  the 
<^pposite  side  of  tbe  public  hall  is  an  apartment  containing  four 
eracUy  similar  rooms,  and  at  the  rear  of  the   building  there  are, 
iosieftd  of  four  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hallway,  but  three,  one  of 
lie  bedrooms  being  dispensed  with.     For  these  three  rooms  in  the 
'car  the  rent  is  ^-neritlly  throughout  the  city  from  VlO  to  $15  a 
EDOQth.     In  the  public  hallway,  opposite  the  stairs,  there  arc  pro- 
vided two  wator-eloaets,  each  water-closet  being  used  in  common  by 
Iwo  families  and  being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  "air  shaft,'' 
H'liich    also  lights  and  ventilates  all  the  bedrooms.     In  the  newer 
buddings  there  is  frequently  provided,  in  the  hallway  between  the 
two  elo^^ets,  a  dumb-waiter  tor  the  use  of  the  tenants. 
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It  \B  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  with  sach  a  kind  of 
tenement  house  repeated  all  over  the  different  parts  of  iJiifl  city,  and 
forauDg  practically  the  only  kind  of  habitation  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  tenement  house  system  has  become  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  effect  upon  the 
city  population  of  the  form  of  congregated  living  found  in  onr  tene- 
ment houses  is  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  its  results  upon  the  health  of 
the  people,  but  upon  their  moral  and  social  condition  as  well.  The 
public  mind  is  just  now  especially  aroused  over  the  manifestation  of 
one  special  form  of  vice  in  tenement  districts.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  vice  in  various  forms  should  manifest  itself  in  the  tene- 
ments; the  wonder  lb  that  there  is  not  more  vice  in  such  districts. 
'  The  tenement  districts  of  New  York  are  places  in  which  thousands 
of  people  are  living  in  the  smallest  apace  in  which  it  la  possible  for 
human  beings  to  exist  —  crowded  together  in  dark,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  in  many  of  which  the  sunlight  never  enters  and  in  most  of 
which  fresh  air  is  unknown.  They  are  centres  of  disease,  poverty, 
vice,  aiif^  />wtHfl^  where  it  is  a  marvel,  not  that  some  children  grow  up 
to  be  thievea,  drunkards^  and.  prostitutes,  but  that  ao  many  should 
ever  grow  up  to  be  decent  and  self- respecting.  All  the  conditions 
which  surround  childhood,  youth,  and  womanhood  in  New  York's 
crowded  tenement  quarters  make  for  unrighteousness.  They  also 
make  for  disease.  There  is  hardly  a  tenement  house  Ln  which  there 
has  not  been  at  least  one  aase -^  pulmonary  tuberculosis  within  the 
last  Sve  years,  and  in  some  houses  there  have  been  as  great  a  num- 
ber as  twenty-two  different  cases  of  this  terrible  diaease.  From  the 
tenements  there  comes  a  stream  of  sick,  helpless  people  to  our  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  few  of  whom  are  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
private  physician,  and  some  houses  are  in  such  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion that  few  people  can  be  seriously  ill  in  them  and  get  well;  from 
them  also  cornea  a  host  of  paupers  and  charity  seekers.  The  most 
terrible  of  all  the  features  of  tenement  house  life  in  New  York,  how- 
ever, is  the  indiscriminate  herding  of  all  kinds  of  people  In  close 
contact,  the  fact,  that,  mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the 
improvident,  the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respectable 
working-men  of  the  city  with  their  families-^ 
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THE  LINE  OF  REMEDIAL  ACT 

That  many  of  the  evils  of  euch  a  tenement  house  system  can  be 

^1    remedied  by  legislation  there  is  no  doubt.     They  have  arisen  laigely 

because  of  the  absence  of  wise,  restrictive  legislation.     That  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  State  to  remedy  these  evils  can  also  not  be  doubted, 

and  the  State  has  recognized  this  duty  repeatedly  for  the  past  forty 
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reirs.  This  Commission,  therefore,  has  sought  with  the  utmost  care 
W  determine  by  what  means  these  evils  cau  be  remedied.  It  has 
Btidiel  the  work  done  hy  all  previous  Commissions  since  1834,  It 
his  studied  all  laws  that  have  been  enacted  on  this  subject  in  this 
6Ute  since  1852 ;  it  has  investigated  the  way  In  whii:h  the  working- 
moQ  15  housed  in  twenty-aeven  of  the  largest  cities  14  this  country, 
as  Wdll  as  the  laws  upon  tbia  subject  in  these  cities.  It  has  also 
endeavored  to  avail  itaelf  of  the  experience  of  European  communities 
intliis  regard,  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  had 
tfie  opportunity  of  personally  investigating  housing  conditions  in 
Europe,  The  laws  in  leading  European  cities  hearing  upon  this 
subject  have  also  been  carefully  reviewed.  The  Commission  has 
sought  at  all  times  the  freest  and  frankest  expression  of  the  views 
uf  every  person  interested  in  this  subject  and  of  those  who  liave 
special  knowledge  or  experience  Ijearing  upon  it,  and  has  done  its 
Dtnost  to  secure  suggestions  and  espresaions  of  opioion  both  pablicly 
and  privately - 

From  a  review  o£  the  efforts  made  to  secure  tenement  house  re- 
lona  in  this  city  in  the  pnst  sixty  years,  tlie  Commission  is  of  opinion 
tliat  the  failure  to  accomplish  more  has  leeu  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  continuous  effort-  The  efforts  made  have  been  spasmodic 
Bud  in  nearly  every  case  at  intervals  of  ten  or  five  years.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  social  problems  in 
tiistenoe,  and  requires  constant  and  continuous  attention.  It  is  not 
loo  late,  however,  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  snd  mitigate  others- 

The  tenement  house  problem  in  New  York  is  a  threefold  one, 
*nd  it«  Bolution  lies  along  three  definite  lines  of  action :  — 

First.  —  To  provide  proper  types  of  new  tenement  houses  for 
tlfi  future  by  means  of  adequate  restrictive  legislation,  and  to  forbid 
the  erection  of  any  others. 

Second,  —  To  remedy  the  errors  of  past  years  by  altering  and 
improving  old  tenement  houses  so  as  to  make  them  tit  for  human 
habitation. 

Tejrd. — To  maintain  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in 
BftuiUry  condition  by  adequate  supervision. 

The  present  tenement  la^^  are  a  series  of  amendments  to  existing 
BtatQtes,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  first  tenement  house  act  have 
Dever  been  codifiud.  The  result  has  been  that  the  lawa  contain  many 
cnnflicting  sections  and  many  serious  inconsietencieB,  and  are  in  their 
rei[ijirements  often  illogical,  with  the  etill  farther  defeat  that  they 
iW  imperfectly  arranged  and  often  couched  in  language  so  involved 
thil  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  ordinary  builder  or  architect  to 
QoderstaJid  them  without  ealling  in  the  services  of  a  lawyer.  The 
''ommisdon,  therefore,  has  prepared  a  complete  code  of  tenement 
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house  laws,  and  has  sought  to  so  arrange  and  express  their  varlo 
provisions  as  to  make  the  law  plain  to  ail  persons.  In  so  doing 
baa  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the  eubstauce  of  pa 
legislation. 


Xu]i  dot  rv^nianli  DDfl  cufi  of  taberculu^lE  reported  tu  tbe  Bo^rd  of  HmdUi  tn  flT*y«iua.    OdI^IiaU 


'  As  haa  boon  stated,  ths  greatoat  svil  of  the  present  day  is  t! 
lack  of  light  and  air,  and  it  is  in  the  new  type  of  building  which 
being  erected  at  the  present  time  that  this  evil  is  especially  felt,      j 

result  of  this  lack  of  light  and  air,  we  find  that  the  dread  disea 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  become  practically  epidemic  in  tl 
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city-  The  testimony  taken  Ijefore  the  Tenement  House  Commiasion 
at  its  public  hearings,  iii  which  leading  physicians  and  specialists 
upon  this  subject  testified,  shoivs  that  there  are  over  eight  thou- 
Bwnd  deaths  a  year  in  New  York  City  due  to  this  disease  alone ; 
tbat  there  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  cases  of  well-developed  and 
recognized  puhnuiiary  tuberculosis  in  the  city,  and  in  addition  a  large 
aiunbcr  of  obscure  or  incipient  caaea.  Tlie  connection  between  this 
diaeaae  and  the  character  of  the  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor 
people  live  la  of  the  very  closest.  - 

The  work  of  the  Committee  of  1865  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
epideiaics  of  tj^hus  feverj  smallpox^  and  similar  diseases  eidsting  at 
tkai  time,  caused  largely  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment houses.  The  chief  problem  then  was  to  do  away  with  filth 
aad  provide  tenement  houses  with  proper  sanitary  conveniencesp 
Tthday  the  problem  is  different*  There  are  no  longer  epidemiis  of 
t)-pliQ8  and  typhoid  fever  in  this  city,  although  recent  developments 
hflve  shown  how  easy  it  is  for  a  disease  like  smallpox  to  find  a  foot- 
liold  iu  the  tenements,  despite  the  watchful  measures  of  the  Board  of 
Uisalth.  There  exists  at  the  present  time,  however,  a  much  more 
Betioas  epidemic  caused  by  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  tenement  houses 
aitbe  present  time  —  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  physieiaQS  who  testified  before 
the  Tenement  House  Commiasiou  that  the  conditions  In  the  tene- 
ment houses  were  directly  responsible  for  the  tremendous  extent 
&rid  spread  of  this  contagious  disease,  and  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  to  be  taken  to  check  it  was  the  improvement  of  the 
tfaement  house^  especially  with  regard  to  light  and  air. 


I  THE   AIR   5UAFT  ^H 
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Bearing  these  facta  in  mind,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  present 
^  of  *'air  shaft  '*  must  be  done  away  with  in  all  future  tenement 
houses,  '  Practically  all  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
iiiisfiioo  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  "air  shaft''  was  the  most 
seriuus  evil  of  the  present  tenement  house.  This  testimony  came 
frmn  people  who  live  in  tenement  houses,  from  settlement  and 
charity  workers  living  in  tenement  districts,  from  phyaiciana,  from 
tenement  house  owners,  and  from  every  one  who  has  had  any  knowl- 
edge or  experience  of  this  subject.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that 
the'* air  abaft  "  should  not  be  called  an  air  shaft,  but  should  be  called 
••a  foul  air  shaft,"  and  we  find  that  it  has  even  been  designoted  as  "a 
culture  tube  on  a  gigantic  scale. *^  The  objections  to  the  "air  shaft" 
are  that,  owing  to  its  narrowoeas  and  height,  it  cannot  possibly  afford 
light  to  the  roomfi,  but  only  se mi-da rkness  ;  that,  owing  to  the  same 
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narrowness  and  height,  and  atbo  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
enclosed  on  four  sides,  it  is  tmpossibie  for  it  to  furnisli  fresh  air  t 
the  rooms,  but  iustead  it  simply  becomes  a  atagnani  well  of  foul 
emptied  from  each  one  of  the  rooms  opening  upuu  it,  which  some 
times  are  a^  many  as  sixty.  Many  persons  testified  that  the  ai: 
from  these  shafts  was  so  foiil  and  the  odors  so  vile  that  tbey  had  ti 
close  the  windows  opening  into  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  windowiv 
were  permanently  nailed  up  for  this  reason.  Moreover,  the  tenants 
often  use  the  air  shaft  as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and  all  sorts  of 
refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thrown  out  of  the  windo\»'^»  and  this 
mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  remtiin,  rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  for  weeks  without  being  cleaned  out. 

From  other  points  of  view  than  that  of  light  and  air  the  air  shaft 
stands  condemned.  It  serves  as  a  conveyor  of  smells  and  noise  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  destroying  privacy  in  the  tenement 
house.  Through  it  one  hears  the  sounds  that  oceur  in  the  rooms  of 
every  other  family  in  the  building,  and  often  in  these  narrow  shahs 
the  windows  of  one  apartment  look  directly  into  the  windows  of 
another  apartment  not  more  than  5  feet  away-  Privacy  under  ench 
conditions  is  not  only  difficnk,  but  impossible.  The  att^nticm  of 
the  Commission  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  these  conditiona 
have  led  in  numerous  cases  to  grave  immorality- 

From  the  point  of  view  of  danger  from  fire  the  "air  shaft"  is 
equally  objectionable.  The  fire  depirtment  for  years  has  protested 
against  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  with  which  it  has  to  con* 
tend  in  fighting  tenement  house  fires-  From  the  investigation  of 
the  way  in  which  fire  spreads  through  tenement  houses  made  by  thia 
Commission,  embracing  nil  tenement  house  fires  occurring  during 
the  past  two  yeara  and  a  half  In  thia  city,  we  find  that  26  per  cent, 
or  over  one-fourth,  of  all  the  fires  spread  by  means  of  the  "  air  shaft." 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case,  because  nuch 
a  shaft  in  case  of  fire  must  neceasai'ily  become  nothing  more  than 
a  tremendous  flue. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  such  narrow  *^  air 
shafts ''  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  all  future  tenement  houses,  and 
that  proper  courts  sufficiently  large  to  secure  adequate  light  and 
ventilation  to  all  rooms  be  reqtiired. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  COtJRTS 

The  Commission  bos  sought  to  establish  a  principle  regulating 
the  size  of  courts^  and  in  doing  so  has  based  its  conclusions  largely 
upon  laws  already  found  in  existence  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia,  where  they  have  in  practice  worked  admirably.     The 
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law  m  Buffalo  distinguishes  between  an  open  court  and  s  closed  court* 
thut  h^  between  one  that  is  open  on  one  side  and  permits  a  circula- 
tion o£  air,  and  one  that  is  closed  on  all  four  sides.    Where  the  court 
is  open,  for  a  building  four  stories  high,  the  Buffalo  law  requires 
that  each  a  court  must  be  at   least  8  feet  wide  in  its  uatrowest 
,  part,  aud  must  increase  1  foot  in  width  for  every  story  above  four 
'  BKjrieB  io  height,  and  that  au  encloaed  court  rauet  be  of  larger  dimeo- 
1  mas.       Ill  Philadelphia  the   law  similarly  prohibits  any  court   of 
ft  ]cB5  width  than  8  feet  and  requires  that  where  auch  a  court  is 
between  winge  of  the  eame  building,  or  between  different  buildinga, 
iU  miuimum  width  shall   be  a-t   least  12  feet.       The  lecotntnenda- 
I  lions  made  by  this  Commission  are  along  these  lines-      We  deem  it 
eafieutial  to  provide  for  a  minimum  width  of  all  open  spaces,  and  we 
further  deem  it  essential  that  such  width  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  building.     The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
I  ftionapon  this  subject  will  not  create  what  the  Commission  believes 
to  be  ideal  conditions,  nor  are  they  such  as  it  would  recommend  if 
thtfte  were  no  other  controlling  considerations,*  These  recommen- 
dations are  that  the  size  of  all  open  spaces  left  for  the  purposes  of 
pfo\'idiiig  hght  and  ventilation  ahall  in  every  case  be  regulated  by 
I  itft height  of  the  building,*  This  system  of  regulation  has  for  many 
I  years  been  recognized  as  the  proper  one,  not  only  in  European  and 
American  cities,  but  in  the  laws  of  this  State  au  well,  the  law  aince 
13S5 having  made  the  height  of  buildings  proportionate  to  the  width 
of  the  Btreettt  upon  which  they  face. 

The  general  featureB  of  tbia  echemo  arc  aa  follows  :   The  Com- 

I  miwion  has  sought  to  distinguish  between  outer  courts  and  inner 

I  coarta,  a«  is  done  in  the  Buffalo  law,  and  has  provided  that  for  a 

I  buildiag  60  feet  in  height  the  width  of  an  outer  court  where  it  is 

I  sitoated  on  the  lot  line  shall  not  be  less  than  6  feet ;  and  that 

I  wberesuch  a  court  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building  or  between 

different  buildings  on  the  same  lot  the  width  of  this  court  shall  be 

I  12  feet ;  and  that  for  buildings  over  60  feet  in  height  these  courts 

I  «ha!l  increase  in  width  for  every  additional  story,  6  inches  when 

I  Iha  court  is  on  the  lot  line,  and  1  foot  when  the  court  is  between 

I  wings  of  the  same  building,  and  of  course  permitting  a  correapond- 

linj  decrease  of  width  when  such  buildings  are  less  than  60  feet  in 

[Ittag'ht.     Inner  courts  enclosed  on  four  aides,  and  therefore  having 

I  much  less  opportunity  for  direct  sunlight  anii  for  circulation  of  air, 

h*ve  l>een  treated  differently.     The  Commission  haa  laid  dowu  for 

*Bch  courts,  when  «tuated  on  the  lot  line,  a  minimum  width  of  12 

I  feet  with  a  minitQum  other  dimension  of  24  feet,  and  where  such 

Tnner  courts  are  entirely  enclosed  by  four  walls  the  least  dimension 

must  be  24  feet-     A  similar  provision  for  an  increaae  in  both  dimeu- 
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sions  proportionate  to  an  increase  in  height  of  the  building,  and  for 
a  decrease  in  both  dimensiona  proportionate  to  a  decrease  in  the 
height  of  the  building,  has  been  provided. 

This  system,  whieh  may  at  first  glance  seem  a  new  way  of  legnlatp 
ing  open  spaces,  %vas  in  fact  enunciated  in  the  first  tenement  home 
law,  passed  in  18ti7.  One  of  the  great  e^ils  at  that  time  was  the 
rear  tenement  house,  built  upon  the  same  lot  with  a  front  building 
and  with  a  very  small  space  between  the  buildings.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  such  distance  should  be  25  feet  when  the  buildings  were 
over  three  stories  in  height^  20  feet  If  three  stories  in  hinght,  15 
feet  if  two  etories  in  height,  and  10  feet  if  one  story,  thus  provid- 
ing a  minimum  width  and  a  proportionate  increase  and  decrease 
according  to  the  height  of  the  building- 

OPEN  SPACE  AT  REAR 

As  all  the  light  received  by  the  rear  rooms  of  a  tenement  house 
is  that  which  comes  to  it  from  the  back  yard,  it  la  of  great  impor- 
tance that  this  space  at  the  rear  should  be  kept  as  large  as  possible. 
As  time  has  gone  on  the  size  of  this  space  has  been  gradually  dimin- 
ished.  Forty  years  ago  the  back  yards  were  generally  40  feet  in 
depth,  and  twenty  years  ago  they  were  at  least  20  feet  in  depths 
white  to-da}'  they  are  only  10  feet  deep,  leaving  practically  no  yard 
to  the  building.  This  not  only  diminishes  the  amount  of  ii^t  and 
air  available  for  the  rear  rooms,  but  also  prevents  there  being  any 
place  in  which  children  living  in  the  tenement  house  may  play.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  are  driven  to  the  street.  "  Many  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Commission  have  urged  the  increase  of 
this  space  from  10  feet  to  15  feet.  The  Ic^eal  requirement  would 
be  that  as  tlie  height  of  the  building  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
street  upon  whicli  it  faces,  it  should  also  be  proportionate  to  the 
yard  upon  which  it  backs.  Practical  and  commercial  considera- 
tions, however,  make  it  unwise  at  tliis  day  to  require  such  a  change. 
The  Commission  has,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  back  yard 
be  increased  to  13  feet  in  depth  instead  of  10  feet  in  the  oase  of 
buildings  60  feet  in  height,  and  that  this  depth  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  an  increased  height  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of 
corner  lots  the  back  yard  space  must  be  10  feet  deep  instead  of  5> 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  comer  buildings  for  the 
reason  that  this  open  space  is  practically  the  only  means  of  venti- 
lating the  interior  portions  of  the  whole  block,  and  that  otherwise, 
with  the  tall  modern  tenements  and  the  present  contracted  back 
yard  space,  the  ait  in  the  interior  of  the  block  would  soon  become 
stagnant  and  vitiated. 
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PROPORTION  OF  LOT  TO  BE  BUILT  UPON 

The  question  of  what  proportion  of  a  lot  may  be  permitted  to  be 
occupied  hy  a  new  tenement  lioose  is  one  that  has  had  the  most 
^nous  consideration  of  the  Commission-  Tho  first  law  upon  this 
(uhject^that  of  1879  —  limited  this  amount  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  lot,  but  gave  to  the  Board  of  Health  power  to  modify 
tMs  pro^-iaion  in  special  cases.  This  practically  remained  the  law 
until  1891,  when  this  discretionary  po^er  was  taken  away  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  area  of  a  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  was 
limited  to  65  per  cent.  In  1892  this  law  was  reenacted,  but  in  the 
ye-ar  at  a  later  date  an  amendment  to  the  general  law  was 
id,  permitting  the  Board  of  Health  to  make  other  regulations 
■^within  present  provisiojia  of  law"  as  to  the  proportion  of  any  lot 
to  be  covered  by  a  tenement  bouse  when  it  was  satisfied  that  such 
rti^Iation  would  secure  equally  well  the  health  of  the  occupants 
and  the  public  health.  In  1895  this  part  of  the  law  was  amended 
Aoaa  U)  read  as  follows  :  — 

'*No  one  continuous  building  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  built 
or  coEverted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the 
city  o£  New  York,  upon  an  ordinary  oity  lot»  and  no  esiating  tene- 
meat  or  lodging  house  shall  be  enlarged  or  altered,  or  its  lot  be 
diminished  so  that  it  shall  occupy  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
area  (»f  said  lot,  but  where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tene- 
oitnl  or  lodging  house  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of 
biulclingis,  niaterially  improved,  he  may  permit  such  tenement  or 
lodging  house  to  occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
ttid  lot,  and  in  the  same  proportion  if  the  lot  be  greater  or  leas  la 
»z6  than  25  x  100  feet ;  but  this  proviaioa  shall  not  apply  to  corner 
lota,  in  which,  however,  no  such  building  hereafter  constructed, 
(Vbove  the  first  story  shall  occupy  more  than  92  per  centum  of  the 
area  of  a  lot.  lu  computing  the  amount  of  the  lot  covered  by  a 
building,  any  shaft  or  court  of  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area  shall 
I'C  ^uiLsidered  as  part  of  the  building  and  not  as  part  of  the  free  air 

in  the  opinion  of  many  this  discretionary  power  to  permit  occupa- 
tifm  of  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  was  limited  by  the  law  to  old  buildings 
wliich  were  altered.  The  law,  however,  has  been  interpreted  to  give 
this  discretion  for  new  buildings  as  well  as  for  old  buildings,  and 
the  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  fact  in  almost  every  case.  Of 
the  new  tenement  houses  examined  by  the  Commission  in  course  of 
coastniction  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  it  was  found  that  99  per 
cent  occupied  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot.  Many 
members  of  the  Commission  have  thought  that  the  percentage  of  the 
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*'  .,.(>  -h,>  ,1--;^-;:  ,i^  -'"/Lir^  "i:ic  -v*?r^  r?i"jia  in  a  new  tene* 
'.*■-.'  .xji-*^  rtii^r  -.1"-*  i  Tr-iii'-v  irrni:!^  to  rae  jur**r  Air>  there  has 
^i-..  .  '.-:.%."t,h..-  !i"-r^"ni:s  -c  riaii-'ii  Ji  The  stiiiud  oi  the  officials 
-■  ■-  -■  J  ,.-  H'v  US  :,.  'v:iiit  !:in^nr.tri±*  Tiie  outer  iir.  We  fiDd 
-*-  ^  .r^^r.^iJir:,!!!  \n  iir  ^niiri  ±?  unfiles  T^de*  -i*'  :et*t  Long*  i*5  feet 
'/..  *.i/i  v-i-:*.'!*'?:  n  rVnr  ^nits  i^  teemel  rht-  mtttr  »iir,  bat  thiit  an 
<  '  -^.;1^  >*y  ■  'Hii  i^  ^.  uu'^  fetrt  ^  vr^n  uiu  ?'?vi»n*<i  over  at  the  top 
t.-'fi  *  Jir7:.'v:;r  -^  .irxt  iiT*m«i  -hf  inter  lir.  The  Commifisiuner  of 
i; ,  y.:.'^A  f^.T  'f'.t^-  H'  rri^ji  t  3noi£:''a-  m  the  jther  huud,  testified 
.;*t  .'.(1  ^t>i^'-^■^t^A  \  *i\iiiz  I'*  iiviare  feet  ia  ^r^a  -itjTered  over  at  the 
■■■,;,  V  T.  A  Jk/l^G^r."  Vi  \*^  :>.e  .nter  Air>  Lad  ihac  he  iiljjo  considered 
"'  ^'  ^  /-r-rn  v:,;..r.  r.ari  r^r.  -i-.nrio'v  ^xject  n  window  leiiiling  into  the 
;,  .  ,,  ',  r.A,.  '.^  -^.f.  '/-i.>h:;q*  ^^rrinclieil  wirh  the  I;iw,  betaose  the  ball 
.,-  'r  ft-.,..  ^  'i,.i(  v.rifi.irv  -.por.ril  "Via  pnriiieil  in  che  roof- three  stories 
^'*',  '".  i/.'.f.  4  7t:r,:..ArirA7  *ic-"'.;'^i".:, '  In  view  qI  these  fuccs.  the  Corn- 
er..-'-,'*ri  i.si<  f-r'---'l'-'i  ^..JiZ  ^^'"^ry  roi'/m  ir.  a  uecemen:  house,  except  a 
'tJi^'-r  '.\'fir-.r  ^r  r/^i^i.-r'-om-  mu^t  of*n  ei:her  upon  the  street  op  upon 
.1  >-i;'l  'ir  iif.'./*  Au  \uti'T  ur  h7i  'jijter  court  of  ^  size  is  prescribed  in 
i^l^.  i»rK.  Ari  ':Xi':''j>^''.Ti-  Lowftv^r.  a.^  baa  been  stated,  has  been  made 
>it  r'sf,ir'l  t.'i  wsi":r'".U^<iftf^  an^l  bath-room.4.  In  the  belief  that  these 
j.iiiL  fff  \\,i-.  \t\\\\i\'ui^  mi;;ht  properlv  secure  their  ventilation  and 
\t\t\i\.  iri  it  HifTr^r'-fit  ma/in^^r. 


I'Ai;k  hallways 

'I  III-  i-'AU  ut  t}fi*  Jurk.  iinv^^ntilnted  hallways  have  been  recognized 
I-  t-t  ,.iri'/-  }\th  V\fii  f  iT'ipt,  wuH  mude  to  remedy  tenement  house  con- 
j|rii'iir»;  >ini|  iUi'  fir*(l  lnw  ill  rfj^urd  to  tenement  houses  sought  to 
t*ni"\,  Mii-1"  I  \\hi  Lv  |ir*'vitlin^'  tliiit  the  halU  on  each  floor  should 

fif.iit  'Imi-iM^   h»  M \(rrMjil  iiir  with  nuitahle  windows,  and  should 

l»'M" i»  r.i  t*\\wv  oliHli'iirMoTi  at  this  end,     A  proviso  was  added, 

fimii'Mi,  ifHHijr  ilim'M'liiHtniy  powt^  U>  th**  Hoard  of  Health  to  per- 
iHii'i  1 iMM  i-r  ni;li(in|:  inid  vent  Hating  these  halls.     This  pro- 
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iTiaion  of   the  law  has  been  reeoncted  in  every  amendment  of  the 

llawsince  1867.     It  IianS  practically  never  been  enforced.     The  effect 

of  :lie  dark,  unventilated  hallway  upon  health  is  serious.     Any  one 

Ivho  has  had  much  experience  in  tenement  houses  knows  that  the 

majorily  of  the  hallways  are  piti^h-black  \  that  a  person  enters  from 

tby  street,  gropes  his  way  along  the  wall,  and  titumbles  op  the  stairs 

aa  best  he  can  :  that-,  being  unventilated,  the  halls  retain  the  odors 

that  have  come  from  the  different  apartments,  odors  of  cooking  as 

[veil  as  accumulated  odors  of  every  kind.     Moreover,  being  dark, 

ibe  tenants  do  not  care  whether  the  halls  are  cltenn  or  not,  as  no  one 

call  bee  tlie  dirt,  and  they  at  a  very  early  date  become  very  filthy. 

Mare  fierious,  even,  thaa  the  evils  due  to  dirt  and  the  lack  of  venti- 

Ifttirm  are  the  moral  evils  of  these  places. 

The  following  part  of  a  letter  from  the  vicar  of  St.  Augustine's 
Cbitpel,  which  baa  been  signed  by  twelve  other  clergymen  who  at 
different  times  have  worked  at  this  chapel,  expresses  better  than  can 
he  done  in  any  other  way  the  dangers  of  tlie  dark  hallway  :  — 

••For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  vicar  of  this  church,  which 
i>  situated  in  almost  the  centre  of  the  EjLst  Side  tenement  district 
wf  New  York  City. 

"From  confidential  communications  that  have  been  made  to  me 

by  the  young  women  themselvea*  I  know  that  numhera  of  respectable 

'  girlfl  have  been  seduced  at  the  very  thresliolds  of  their  homes.     A 

rpflrty,  or  the  theatre,  or  a  ball,  and  a  late  supper  with  wine,  leading 

,  to  improper  liberties  in  the  lonely  streets  on  the  way  horae^  then  the 

dark  and  at  that  time  lifeless  halls  and  stairways  of  the  tenement, 

*ad  the  sin  is  done,  the  apartment  door  alone  hiding  the  erring 

Jaoghter  from  the  sleeping  mother-     Whatever    the   girl's    wishes 

^]rb&.ahe  can  do  nothing  —  ahame  prevents  her  from  crying  out 

Ltlieaaud  there,  and  arousing  the  vhole  house. 

'*  The  fact  i»,  dark  halls  and  staircas^es  are  destructive  to  morality, 
|«mci»  they  give  constant  opportunities  and  furnish  most  plausible 
Incuaes   for  personal   familiarities  of   the  worst  kind  between  the 

The  reports  of  previous  Coraiuissions  point  conclusively  to  the 
Imoe  facts,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  practically  nothing  has  been 
[done  to  remedy  these  e\ils.  The  Tenement  House  Coramission  of 
18W,  thoroughly  aware  of  this  e\'il,  sought  to  remedy  it,  and  pro- 
vided, in  the  law  which  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  their  recommeiida- 
li«n%  that  in  every  Jiallway  that  was  not  light  the  owner  should 
keep  a  light  burning  upon  each  floor  from  sunrise  to  ten  o'clock  at 
li^ht.  This  law,  however,  has  become  a.  dead  letter,  and  the  Board 
''/  Health  makes  praetieally  no  attempt  to  enforce  this  provision. 
^"  '    I'ommlssion  has  sought,  therefore,  to  devise  some  way  by  which 


so 
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such  ImlU  can  be  kept  lighted.     It  is  obvious  that  a  law  requirin, 
the  light  to  be  kept  burDing  is  very  difficult  of  enforcement,  becaus^ 
when  the  ic3pei:tor'a  back  is  turned  the  light  will  be  turned  otibj 
The  Commtaaiou  haa  sought,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  thia  prt^- 
vision  of  the  law  a  provision  which  when  oqco  enforced  will  stay 
enforced.    It  recommende,  therefore,  that  wherever  a  tenement  housa 
hallway  is  now  dark  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  shall  be  removed 
and  gla^s  panels  substituted,  or  if  this  be  Dot  doue  that  a  proper 
window  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ball  leadiug  to  the  outer  air 
Either  otie  of  these  thiugs  will  greatly  remedy  the    existing    con- 
ditions. 

'  These  requirements  will  apply  to  the  tenement  bouses  that  are 
already  constructed-  In  reganl  to  the  new  bniklinga  to  be  erected 
in  the  future,  the  Cotnmissiou  hasprovidedthat  every  public  hallway 
shall  have  a  wiadow  opening  to  the  outer  air  so  that  such  hallways 
shall  be  light,  and  the  evils  that  have  existed  in  former  tenement 
houses  may  not  be  repeated  in  the  new. 

The  Commission  has  also  recommended  that  a  light  shall  be  kept 
burning  in  the  public  hallways  of  all  tenement  houses  upon  the 
entrance  floor,  and  also  upon  the  second  floor  above*  every  night 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and  tliat  upon  all  other 
floors  such  a  light  shall  be  kept  burning  from  sunset  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  This  requirement  has  been  urged  upon  the  Commissioa 
with  practical  unauiiiiity,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fires,'  The  Fire  Department 
has  been  especially  desirous  that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted. 
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The  Commiaaion  has  given  most  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
of  danger  from  fires  in  tenement  houses.     There  ha^  been  a  very 
.strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  in  the  community: 
^demanding  that  all  future  tenement  houses  shall  be  constructed  fire- 
proof throughout.     The  Commission,  however,  after  very  carefully 
weighing  this  subject  and  after  having  estimates  made  as  to  tbi 
additional  coat  of  such  fireproof  construction,  finds  that  to  maki 
it  compulsory  at  the  present  time  will  place  too  heavy  a   burden 
upon  the  owners  of  tenement  houses  and  also  upon  tenement  housa 
dwellers.    That  if  such  a  method  of  construction  wore  made  compul- 
sory, rents  in  tenement  houses  —  already  liigh  ^  would  be  raised  to 
such  a  point  that  tenement  house  dwellers  would  seriously  suffer. 
The  Commission  has    therefore   sought  to  secure  every   safeguard 
osflible   in   respect  to  fire  without  going  to  the  extreme  raeaaure 
making  fireproof  tenements  compulsory.      It  has  limited  the  height 
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of  futore  non-fireproof  tenement  houses  to  five  stories,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  building  having  a  width  of  40  feet  or  more,  in 
such  cases  permitting  the  buildings  to  be  erected  to  a  height  of 
911  Btories  or  67  feet.  The  laws  of  this  State  in  1896  limited  the 
htight  of  all  non-fireproof  huildings  to  70  feet,  which  does  not 
vary  much  frora  this  requirement.  The  Commiasion  has  come  to 
tliese  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenement 
bouses  onlj  after  the  most  eerioua  consideratiDti  aud  dtacusaion  of 
all  the  questions  involved*  It  is  the  one  point  about  which  there 
hus  been  an  earnest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  a.  considerable  part  of  the  Commission  wishing  to 
go  farther  in  restricting  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenement  ho usea 
to  five  stories  under  all  circumstances,  and  permitting  no  non-fire- 
pioof  tenement  house  to  exceed  this  height.  The  majority  of  the 
Commiseion,  however,  having  in  mind  the  practical  and  commercial 
wjnsiderations  involved,  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  making  such  rec- 
ommendations at  the  present  time.  They  find  that  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  tenement  houses  in  this  city  are  five  stories  high,  and 
that  only  3  per  cent  of  all  these  buildings  are  sis  stories  high^  yet 
the  tenement  houses  being  erected  at  the  present  time  are  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  to  be  even  as  high  as  seven  stories  and  base- 
oient  without  the  building  being  made  fireproof,  and  also  that  about 
oiie-hUf  the  new  tenement  bouHes  erected  daring  the  past  year 
We  been  over  five  stories  in  height. 

FIRST  FLOOR  OVER  CELLAR  TO  BE  FIREPROOF 

The  Commission  has  recommended  thst  the  present  law  be  con- 
tinued in  force  whioh  requires  that  in  all  new  tenement  houses  five 
Stories  or  over  in  height  the  first  floor  over  the  cellar  eball  be  entirely 
fireproof.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  that  26  per 
cent  of  all  the  tenement  house  fires  originate  in  the  cellar,  and  that 
afreat  majority  of  these  cellar  fires  occur  at  night,  many  of  them 
Btirting  in  the  wood-bins,  where  there  is  stored  a  quantity  of  inflam*- 
mabte  material.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  cellar  where  such 
firee  generally  originate  should  be  shut  off  from  the  other  parlfi  of 
t^e  building  by  fireproof  materials.  This  the  Commission  has  sought 
to  accomplish  by  requiring  the  first  floor  to  be  fireproof,  and  also  by 
the  requirement  that  in  non-fireproof  buildings  there  shall  be  no 
upening  between  the  cellar  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
This  has  been  urged  by  the  Fire  Department  for  a  number  of  years, 
'aod  wa9  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1894>  It  is  practically 
the  present  law  upon  this  subject,  although  in  special  cases  excep- 
tJona  have  been  permitted.     The  Commission  would  have  been  glad 
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to  recommend  that  all  wood-bins  in  the  cellars  of  non-fireproof  U 
ment  houses  should  be  constructed  of  fireproof  materi&ls.  A 
matter  of  fact  this  was  the  law  in  186T,  but  it  was  repealed  st 
few  years  later.  The  Commission^  however,  finds  that  this  foni 
construction  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  a  new  tenem 
house.  It,  therefore,  limits  such  a  requirement  to  those  casec 
which  the  first  Boor  in  a  new  tenement  house  is  not  construe 
fireproof. 

Tlie  Commission  has  also  required  that  in  new  tenement  hoi 
which  are  not  fireproof  throughout*  the  entire  stairs  and  those  p 
of  the  public  halls  throug^h  which  persons  must  pass  in  escaj 
fn>m  the  building*  shall  be  constructed  absolutely  fireproof, 
shall  be  shut  off  from  the  other  portions  of  the  building  by  firepi 
luateriaL  Investigations  made  by  the  Commission  of  two  diffei 
tenement  house  fires  show  that  in  one*  where  such  a  form  of  const] 
lion  was  not  adopted,  the  building  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
thirteen  persona  were  burned  to  death :  that  in  the  other  case*  wl 
a  form  of  conslruetion  of  this  kind  had  been  used,  the  fire  was  p 
tically  confined  to  the  public  hall  and  stairs  and  quickly  bui 
itseU  out. 

The  reoommendationa  made  by  the  Commission  in  regard  to 
subject  are  practically  the  reenaetment  of  the  existing  laws- 

The  Commidsion  finds  that  in  the  Building  Code,  a  local  q 
nance*  there  is  a  requirement  that  where  there  Is  a  store  on  the 
flo^>r  of  a  tenement  h^>use,  and  the  buil.iing  is  a!*-:*  five  storiea 
height,  the  $ev'v>nd  tier  of  beatu:^  or  the  beams  over  the  sti^re  s 
aI$o  be  oonsinicte^l  of  fireproof  materials.  As  :be  C^?mmi3sion  £ 
that  only  1*)  per  cent  of  all  the  tenement  house  firm's  originate 
atoretk  and  a:^  the  prez^nt  law  does  not  require  the  partitions  em 
in^  the  stores  to  be  fireprvxif.  this  requirement  :5eem5  to  afford 
little  additional  protection  and  not  to  be  of  ^n^cien:  :mport;uLc 
warram  making  it  oompnlsory. 

Woodhm  tenement  h^Ht^eis  are  of  i>»tirse  prohibited  is^ie  the 
Kmts  of  the  oity  of  Xew  York,  and  the  Oomx:^,-'CL  cas  :Lere 
considered  whether  it  is  desirable  lo  ;vr^::  s:i:h  buil.ii:^^  t^ 
«ieel9d  outside  the  fire  Ltmlts^  In  view  o:  the  o'i:dL:i,^::s  eiis 
IB  e«ftidQ  boroughs  which  are  still  partly  ^va.a:ry  ir.-i  rar^lv  cif 
ha»  b«eB  fifU  that  it  would  be  a  Lir^i^iip  :o  r^.^ciM:  :>.e  e?ec:;oi 
mA  bttiMirty^ otttstde  the  t?e  limirs.  ^zxd  :he  CocL2iissi>i^  his  th 
fo»  penaitted  buildiny*  oi  this  kind  :o  be  erec;e*.i  in  -hese  oaio 
bonw^h^  peoTtded  chat  no  such  buildii:^  is  ir?a3:ged  :o  "ix  occuj 

mora  Uua  four  ^milinn. 
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FIRE-ESCAPES 

Forty-one  deaths  were  caused  by  tenement  houee  fires  during  the 
St  year.     The  actual  uuiuber  of  lives  lost,  huwever,  is  not  a  fair  test 
[olthfl  importanco  of  tins  Hiiljject.     There  are  many  injuries  shoi-t  of 
IdeBth  almost  as  serious*  beaidea  those  which  are   caused    by  panic 
Iftud  exposure.     The  Comniisaion  finds  that  from  the  very  earliest 
]  tiraes  toneroent  houses  have  been  required  to  have  fire -escape  a,  and 
tlmt  generally  the  kiud  and  location  of  these  fire-esci^pes  have  been 
vhh  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings.      Investiga- 
Itions  made  by  the  Commission  ahow  that  there  are  thousands  of 
leueuii-nt  houses  without  proper  fire-escapes,  and  that  niauy  fire- 
escapes  are  improperly  constructed  and  are  totally  inadequate  for 
tb«  purpose  intended.     It  has  sought,  therefore,  to  embody  in  its 
proposed  code  detailed  provisions  as  to  how  fire-escapes  shall  be  con- 
atructed  and  where  they  shall  be  located  on  tenement  houses  which 
ar?  not  fireproof.     While  it  miglit  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  Com- 
misaion  has  gone  into  very  great  detail  in  these  provisions,  upon 
«j£uniiLation  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  provisions  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  copies  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  Deijartment  of  Build- 
ings, and  that  where  they  depart  from  these  regulations  they  have 
Ittii  modelled  upon  the  requirements  of   the   law  in    Philadelphia 
regarding  fire-escapes.     The  Commisaion  behoves  that  it  is  unwise 
to  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  the  discretion  of  any  public  official, 
Qo  matter  how  honest  and  efficient  he  may  be,  and  that  the  laws  upon 
Bach  a  subject  should  be  explicit  and  mandator}. 
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CELLAR   KOOMS 

One  of  the  earliest  evils  of  our  tenement  houses  was  the  occu- 
of  cellar  rooms,  and  the  first  tenement  house  law  sought  par- 
ticQlarly  to  remedy  this  eril.  The  law  which  was  passed  then  upon 
tliis  subject  has  been  reenacted  every  lime  the  tenement  house  law 
bis  been  amended  with  afight  changes  each  time  —  the  requirements 
twing  made  somewhat  more  severe  so  as  to  siifeguard  the  public 
leilth.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  many  persons  a  demand  that 
the  Commission  should  recommend  a  law  absolutely  forbidding  tbe 
wcupancy  of  any  room  partly  under  ground.  This  the  Commission 
emnot  aee  its  way  clear  to  do,  because  it  is  of  opinion  tliat  many 
auch  rooms  can  easily  be  made  habitable,  and  that  a  great  injustice 
would  be  done  if  their  occupancy  were  forbidden.  The  Commission, 
/however,  believes  that  in  new  tenement  houses  the  law  in  this  regard 
should  provide  that  no  room  more  than  one-half  of  which  i9  below 
tLe  level  of  the  curb  should  be  occupied  for  living  purposes. 
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SEPABATE  WATEB^LOSET  ACCOMMODATIONS 

In  regard  to  the  anbject  of  water-closet  acoommodatioQS,  A» 
CommissioD  recommendB  that  in  every  teDement  house  a«eted  ia 
fatore  a  separate  nter-closet  shall  be  proTided  for  each  £smilf 
within  the  apartments.  This,  the  Comm^sion  belieresr  is  jeqninl 
by  ooi]UD<m  decency  and  morals,  and  no  one  who  has  made  my 
recommendation  to  them  has  not  agreed  with  this  view.  As  s 
matter  of  £actf  the  Commission  finds  that  it  is  beooming  the  practioe 
for  builders  to  provide  separate  water-closet  accommodationB  in  new 
tenement  houses  from  motives  of  self-interest,  although  the  presffiit 
law  only  requires  one  water^loset  for  every  two  fiunilies.  In  fll 
per  cent  of  the  new  tenement  bouses  examinedi  it  was  found  that  a 
private  water-closet  was  provided  for  each  family. 

GENERAL  SANITABT  FBOTISIONS 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  plumbing,  t^e  Commission  finds  that 
on  the  whole  the  present  plnmbing  law  as  embodied  in  the  Building 
Code  is  adequate  if  properly  enforced.  It  would  add,  however,  oue 
or  two  additional  recommendations :  That  the  water-closet  compart- 
ments shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  lighting  the  same  at 
night,  and  tiiat  all  plorobing  pipes,  wherever  poasibla,  be  expoaod,  or 
Ukat,  if  SQcb  pipes  are  covered,  they  shall  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  access  can  be  had  to  them  without  cutting  open  the  floors  or 
partitions  ;  also  that  where  they  pass  throngh  floors  or  through  the 
partitions  the  space  shall  be  made  air-tight  with  scone  non-conibus> 
tible  material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  floor  to  floor, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  one  room  to  another. 
This  will  also  be  beneficial  in  checking  the  spread  of  contagioua 
disease. 

'  The  Commisdon  also  recommends  that  in  existing  tenement 
houses  the  following  requirements  of  the  present  law  be  continued 
in  force :  That  such  houses  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  adequato 
water  supply ;  that  they  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion :  that  proper  receptacles  shall  be  provided  at  all  times  for  ashes^ 
garbage,  refuse,  etc. :  that  there  shall  be  a  janitor  or  housekeeper 
for  every  tenement  house  where  there  are  eight  families  or  more.  - 

The  Commission  also  rec^^mmends  that  at  the  bottom  of  every 
shaft  or  court  there  shall  be  a  door  90  as  to  permit  liieae  shafts  to  be 
cleaned  out,  it  having  developed  that  such  shafts  are  often  covered 
at  the  bottom  with  rubbi^  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  of  access  to  the  shaft. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of  the 
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present  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wall  paper  in  tenement  faouBeB« 
mi  has  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in  that  portion  of  the 
law  which  requires  that  where  any  wall  paper  is  placed  upon  a  wall 
or  ceiling  the  existing  wall  paper  shall  be  removed  and  the  wall  or 
ceiling  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  other  provision,  however, 
of  the  present  law  upon  this  subject,  that  the  walla  and  ceilings  of 
every  tenement  houae  shall  be  whitewashed  once  a  year,  the  Com- 
misBion  has  not  found  itself  able  to  recommend.  While  it  appre- 
citttes  the  sanitary  advantages  of  such  a  requirement  in  some  casee, 
it  ia  mtuiifefitly  uufuir  to  apply  this  law  to  the  better  grade  of  apart- 
meQt  housea  t%ud  flatj^.  Such  an  application  of  it  would  cauae  nob 
only  hardship,  but  great  discomfort,  and  would  be  deemed  by  the 
teaintfl  an  unwar  ran  table  interference  with  their  Batumi  rights  and 
lil#rtieg.  The  Commission  has,  therefore,  recommended  that  this 
poTtioa  of  the  law  be  repealed.  It  has,  however,  required  that  the 
walla  and  ceilingB  of  the  cellars  shall  be  whitewashed  once  a  year; 
thiH  the  ComnLisston  considers  essential.  It  has  also  recommended 
further  that  the  walls  of  all  air  shafts  shall  either  be  whitewashed  at 
It^aat  once  in  three  years  or  shall  be  painted  a  light  color  at  least 
oQce  every  five  years. 

The  above  statement  summarizes  the  more  important  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  tenement  booses  to  be 
erected  in  the  future. 


SOK-ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE    LAWS   IN    EXISTING   TENEMENT 

HOUSES 

In  regard  to  the  existing  tenement  houses,  the  CommiBsion  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  BeriouB  evils  are  due  to  the  laek  of  proper^ 
^equate  sanitary  supervieiOQ.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there 
in  in  Greater  New  York  82,652  tenement  houses,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  2,372.079  persons,  and  that  the  entire  corps  of  sanitary 
[impectors  of  tlie  Department  of  He&lth  devoting  their  time  to  this 
l»ork  ia  sixty-one  inspectors  for  the  entire  city,  including  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  other  boroughs,  as  well  as  Mnnhattan,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  grave  evils  exist,  or  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  tenements  is  one  which  calls  for  the  most  effective  remedies. 
It  is  obviously  a  physical  impossibility  for  so  einall  a  corps  of  men 
To  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  adequately  inspecting  such  build- 
inga.  The  law  calls  for  a  semiannual  inspection  of  all  tenement 
Wses.  This  has  developed  practically  into  a  tenement  house 
OGQtiis  twice  a  year,  and  the  entire  time  of  the  Sanitary  Squad  of 
policemen  detailed  by  the  Police  Department  to  secure  the  enforce- 
Dient  of  the  tenement  houae  laws  is  taken  up  with  this  work*     The 
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ofGciala  of  the  Department  of  Health  stated  in  their  testimony  before 
the  Commiseion,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  census  referred  to, 
it  had  become  the  practice  in  the  Health  Department  to  inspect  tmb- 
ment  liouses  only  upon  complaint,  and  that  the  entire  time  of  tlie 
inspectors  waa  taken  up  in  investigating  such  complaints  and  seinng 
that  they  were  remedied,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impoBSible  d 
the  department  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  tenement 
houses  on  itn  own  initiative.  *  Until  tliere  is  an  adequate  ooips  of 
sanitary  inspectors  to  inspect  the  lower  grade  of  tenement  luiuei 
thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  erib 
of  tlte  existing  tenement  houses  will  be  remedied.  '  The  Vftloe  of 
such  an  inspection  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  report  of  the 
inspector  employed  by  the  Commission  shows  that  his  mere  presence 
in  buildings,  without  givuig  any  orders  or  without  any  legal  pro* 
ceedinga  being  brought,  was  of  the  most  beneficial  effect,  uid  that 
it  had  a  salutary  moral  influence  in  remedying  bad  conditiona.  If 
this  is  so  in  the  case  of  one  man  attempting  to  use  no  aathoiity, 
it  is  not  diftioult  to  conceive  what  results  could  be  aooompliahed  if 
a  systematic,  thorough,  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  tenemoits 
were  made. 

The  Commission  finds,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Health 
is  charged  with  many  other  duties  besides  the  duty  of  tenement 
house  inspection.  It  has,  for  instance,  the  management  of  foor 
hospitals ;  the  recording  of  death,  birth,  and  marriage  atatiaticv  for 
the  entire  city;  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases;  the  disinfecting  of  all  buildings  ;  the  inspection 
of  mercantile  establishmentEi,  and  the  granting  of  permits  to  school 
chihlren  to  work ;  milk  inspection,  meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  food  inspec- 
tion; the  regulation  of  offensive  trades;  the  prohibition  of  smoke 
nuisances  ;  the  management  of  bacteriological  laboratories;  the  pro- 
duction of  antitoxUi;  tbe  medical  insi>ection  of  schools  and  school 
cbildicn  ;  the  umilysis  of  tlie  water  supply;  the  removal  of  dead 
animals  from  thesti'cets;  tlie  inspection  of  the  elevated  railroad, 
etc<,  etc.  It  i.4  apparent  that,  with  all  these  other  duties  to  perform, 
the  work  of  tlic  jsiii>er vision  and  s;initarv  maintenance  of  S2fiO0  tene- 
ment houses  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  neglected. 

T\w  report  of  every  previous  Tenement  House  Commission  has 
iMlh'il  iittentioii  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Department  of  Health  has  not 
liad  a  suiliclcni  number  of  inspectors  to  properly  perform  its  duties, 
ami  an  ii  coiisettuence,  the  number  of  such  inspectors  has  been  from 
tinu'  to  lime  sliglitly  increased*  This,  howevert  has  failed  to  meet 
th(^  situation. 

•  II  is  (o  ho  noted  also  tliat  there  is  no  special  bureau  of  the  Health 
'department  for  the  3U|>ervision  of  the  tenement  houses,  nor  is  there 
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.ny  official  or  eroployee  of  tliia  department  deroting  his  entire  time 
OBUcb  work,  but  that  the  inspectors  are  given  districts  throughout 
jle  city  and  are  required  to  inspect  all  buildings  within  these  dis- 
iricls.  The  fact  that  the  department  no  longer  makes  inspections 
>ii  ite  o^'n  initiative,  but  does  most  o£  its  work  on  complaint  of  citi- 
wns,  shows  that  a  radical  change  is  imperative,  •  It  should  not  be 
iWMtiaary  for  any  couisiderable  number  of  such  complaints  to  be  filed. 
There  should  be  systeuiatic,  regular,  tLorough,  and  adequate  in- 
spection of  all  the  tenement  bouaes  in  this  oity  at  all  times.  If  such 
lEBpectioTi  were  carried  on,  tbo  greater  part  of  the  tenement  house 
evils  would  be  remedied  «-ithout  the  necessity  for  the  filing  of  i;om- 
pliints,  or  for  taking  legal  proceedings,  or  for  the  issuance  of  the 
nnmerons  ''orders"  that  are  ntiw  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  To  any  one  of  experience  in  sanitary  affairs,  it  is  ohviotis 
lliat  if  such  inspection  is  properly  carried  out  the  sanitary  evils  will 
very  greatly  diminish.  It  has  been  the  history  of  Glasgow  and  all 
other  well-administered  municipalities.  In  Glasgow  there  are  150 
ftwiury  inspectors  and  in  London  about  230.  While  the  Coramis- 
•iir>Q  appreciates  that  so  large  a  force  means  additional  outlay  by  the 
tily.  it  believes  that  any  sum  of  money  likely  to  be  spent  for  this 
fork  would  be  a  paying  investment  both  to  the  city  and  the  State. 


NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE    LAW  IN  NEW  TEKEMESTS 

Oat  of  3BS  new  tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction  which 
•ere  inspected  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  only  fifteen  were  found 
jn  wliich  there  were  no  violations  of  law.  In  the  other  boroughs 
*fe  was  no  such  house  found  in  which  there  was  no  violation- 
There  13  probably  no  provision  of  the  law  more  important  than  that 
bich  limits  the  proportion  of  lot  area  to  be  occnpied  by  a  building. 
Of  the  286  tenements  where  this  information  was  obtainable, 
^2,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot ;  274, 
f  96  per  cent,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  lot ;  and  88,  or  31  per 
oent,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot,  the  extreme  limit  of  discretion 
given  to  the  Building  Department  Twenty-nine  tenements  occu- 
pteii  80  per  cent  of  lot  area  or  over.  These  percentages  in  other 
boroughs  were  somewhat  less.  In  Manhattan,  out  of  the  houses 
oined  in  these  particulars,  67  per  cent  had  the  floors  of  their 
hlic  halls,  97  per  cent  their  stairs,  and  68  per  cent  the  walls  en- 
Dg  their  atairs  constructed  of  wood. 
The  law  requires  all  these  parts  of  the  building  to  be  of  "alow- 

iig  or  fireproof  construction." 
In  Brooklyn  the  percentages  were  66  per  oent,  100  per  cent,  and 
[per  cent  respectively. 
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DIVIOED  RESPONSIBILITT  —  ONE  CAUSE  OF  THE  NON-ENFOBCl 
MEKT  OF  THE  LAW 

A  study  of  the  movement  for  tenement  house  reform  in  di 
city  daring  the  past  sixty  years  points  to  the  conclusion  that  ft  lug 
part  of  the  failure  to  accomplish  this  reform  has  been  doe  to  tl 
lack  of  some  one  special  body  charged  vith  the  care  and  ovend^ 
of  the  tenement  houses.  At  present  the  enforcement  of  the  diffe 
ent  laws  in  relation  to  these  buildings  is  divided  among  four  di 
ferent  city  departments :  the  Heal^  Department,  the  Buildiu 
Department,  the  Fire  Department*  and  the  Police  Department,  eac 
one  of  which  is  charged  with  many  other  duties-  AUusion  has  s 
ready  been  made  to  the  other  duties  of  the  Health  Department.  H 
Department  of  Buildings,  in  addition  to  inspecting  tenement  house 
has  the  work  of  examining,  approving,  and  recording  all  plans  fi 
all  new  buildings  and  the  inspection  of  private  dwelling  hotel 
lodging  houses,  office  buildings,  stores,  lofts,  warehouses,  factorie 
stables,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  etc.,  etc.  Also  tl 
inspection  of  plumbing  work  in  all  buildings,  the  inspection  of  a 
passenger  elevators  in  the  city,  the  inspection  of  uni^e  boilding 
the  m^ng  of  soil  tests,  the  making  of  tests  of  new  stmctural  an 
fireproof  material,  etc.,  etc.  The  Building  Department  officials  test 
fied  before  the  Commission  that  there  was  no  special  bureau  i 
their  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  tenemei 
house  laws,  and  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  tenemej 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  attenti< 
given  to  such  work. 

The  main  duty  of  the  Fire  Department  is  the  extinguishment 
fires ;  in  addition  to  this  duty,  however,  it  is  charged  with  certa 
other  duties  with  reference  to  the  storage  of  combustible  materiaL 
and  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  is  charged  with  a  divided  respo 
sibility  for  the  prevention  of  the  encumbrance  of  fire-escapes, 
also  has  certain  duties  with  reference  to  bakeries^  liquor  stores,  pal 
shops,  and  drug  stores  in  existing  tenement  houses.     It  has  no  for 
available  for  such  work  and  can  give  it  but  slight  attention.     It 
obvious  also  that  men  who  have  been  trained  to  fight  fires  cannot  1 
economically  used  for  work  of  ordinary  inspection. 

The  Police  Department,  in  addition  to  its  police  duties,  shar 
with  the  Health  Department  the  responsibility  for  the  sanitai 
inspection  of  tenement  houses,  and  is  required  to  report  all  violatioi 
of  the  tenement  house  laws  and  ordinances,  and  also  of  the  sanitai 
code.  It  also  shares  with  the  Fire  Department  the  responsibUi 
f  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  encumbrance  of  fii 
Apes  on  tenement  houses. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  enforcement  of  the  tenement  house  laws, 
[being  ooly  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  these  four  different  depart- 
ImeGLs,  must  receive  a  comparatively  small   amount   of   attention, 
Thia  system  possesaes  other  disadvantages  equally  great.  ,  Responsi- 
bility being  lUvLiItid,  it  is  diJIicultr  to  Lold  any  particular  person  or 
department  accountable  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     This  be- 
came very  apparent  to  the  Coiumission  at  the  public  hearings,  where 
twiimony  was  given  by  the  different  city  officials.     The  responai- 
biijty  for  very  Berioua  violations  of  the  law  was  shifted  from  one 
official  to  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  the  statement  from 
I th*  Asaiatant  Corporation  Counsel,   that  ''The  shifting  of  official 
naponsibiliiy  has  become  quite  a  science,'"     When  we  consider  that 
the  pliysLcaU  moral,  aud  industrial  welfare  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community  is  directly  affected  by  this  shifting  of  official  responsi- 
bility the  consequences  become  most  seiious. 

A  SEPARATE  TENEMENT   HOtTSE   DEPARTMENT   NECESSARY 

Fop  the  reasons  above  advanced  the  CoDimission  is  o£  opinion 
ihit  tlie  best  solution  of  tlie  present  and  future  tenement  house 
probiem  will  come  through  the  creation  of  a  separate  department 
chirked  with  no  duty  except  the  BUjjeryision  of  the  tenement  houses 
^ik  department  of  such  size  as  to  adequately  ful&l  such  functions. 
Thia  suggestion  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
I  aiOD  of  labor.  It  is  alao  in  line  with  the  historical  development  of 
numidpal  organisation. 

In  the  past  the  Building  Cepartment  was  a  bureau  of  the  Fire 
Oepartment.  As  the  city  increased  in  size  and  the  building  laws 
became  more  complex  and  tlie  work  of  inspection  multiplied,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  create  a  sei)Amte  department  to  administer  the 
building  laws.  This  Commission  believes  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  creation  of  a  separate  Tenement  House  Department 
is  imperative-  It  has,  therefore,  presented  with  this  report  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  de}3artraent. 

In  making  this  recommendation  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion is  simply  rei>eating  the  recommendation  that  was  urged  upon 
ih*  Legislature  by  the  first  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject.  This  Committee  was  composed  of  five  members  of  the 
Asfteniblyt  who  made  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  report  upou 
tenement  house  conditions  in  New  York  at  that  time-  We  have 
alladed  elsewhere  to  the  value  of  this  report-  Had  their  recom- 
cneadations  for  a  Tenement  House  Department,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
for  a  **  Board  of  Home  CoramiBaioners,**  been  adopted,  the  evils  that 
now  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  community  would  not    exist.     No 
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one  who  has  studied  the  teneiDent  hoose  problem  oan  help  beiugf 
impressed  bj  the  fact  that  the  conditdonfi  described  in  the  reports  trf 
each  of  the  different  bodies  who  have  Investigated  this  subject  it 
different  periods  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  same.  The  Conuois- 
sion  believes  that  the  continuous  attention,  year  in  and  year  out,  of 
some  one  body  directly  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  tenem^t 
house  laws  is  essential  for  their  administration,  and  that  it  can  vith 
especial  propriety  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  that  body  forty  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  its 
own  members. 

The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Tenement  House  Depart* 
ment  implies  also  the  necessity  for  a  careful  scheme  of  its  organiza- 
tion. The  Commission  has  therefore  recommended,  in  one  of  the 
bills  which  accompany  this  report,  that  this  department  shall  be  or- 
ganized along  certain  definite  lines  ;  that  at  its  head  shall  be  a  an- 
gle Commissioner,  who  shall  have  complete  control  of  his  department, 
and  who  shall  be  the  sole  individual  whom  the  people  of  New  York 
can  hold  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  iu  relation  to  tene- 
ment houses.  Iff  then,  the  laws  are  not  enforced,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  shifting  of  responsibility,  and  the  people  will 
know  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  will  be  able  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  In  such  a  department  there  should  be  bureaus 
charged  with  specific  functions.  Prior  to  1892,  the  duty  of  enfore* 
ing  the  tenement  house  laws  was  vested  almost  entirely  in  the  Boarj 
of  Health,  especially  that  portion  of  the  tenement  house  law  relating 
to  light  and  ventilation.  In  1892^  however,  these  functions  wen 
transferred  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  Buildings.  Th< 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Health  have  always  considered  this  t 
serious  mistake.  If  the  inspections  made  by  the  Tenement  Houst 
Commission  of  new  tenement  houses  constructed  during  the  pasi 
year  are  any  criterion,  that  opinion  would  seem  to  be  contirmed. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  all  other  questions  of  administration,  ii 
is  apparent  that  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  in  relation  to  thi 
light  and  ventilation  of  new  tenement  houses  should  be  placed  in  i 
department  whose  daily  duties  take  its  officers  and  employees  int< 
existing  tenement  houses,  and  who  are  thereby  familiar  with  e?dstin| 
evils  and  qualified  to  pass  intelligently  on  these  important  particu- 
lars in  the  planning  of  new  tenement  houses. '  At  present,  th( 
officials  of  the  Building  Department  practically  never  go  into  a  com< 
pleted  tenement  house.  Their  duties  cease  after  the  construction  oj 
the  building  is  finished.  'They  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  familial 
with  tenement  house  evils.     They  will  not  have  the  knowledge  oi 

^rience  necessary  to  fit  them  to  pass  upon  the  sanitary  questions 
uise  in  considering  the  light  and  ventilation  of  a  new  tenemeni 
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house*  The  t€3timony  of  the  BuilJiDg  CommisBioners  that  the  pres- 
ent laws*  were  adequate  and  that  the  present  tj^pe  of  air  shaft  was 
entirely  sufficient  in  size,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  every 
other  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  that  the  air  sliaft 
wa*a  moat  serious  evil  and  of  eo  benefit,  indicates  this  conclusively. 
'  Om  of  the  imporUnt  bui'euus  lu  u.  Tenement  HouHe  Department,  tliere- 
fort,  will  be  a  new-building  Bureau,  which  will  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  exaiuining  the  plans  for  all  Dew  tenement  houses  and  seeing 
that  they  conform  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.  In 
ill?  bill  Bubniitted  by  the  Commission  it  is  provided  that  the  owner 
of  every  tenement  house,  after  submitting  his  plana  to  the  Tenement 
House  Commissioner,  shall  receive  from  the  Commissioner  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  j>lans  conform  to  the  tenement  house  laws  in  regard  to 
light  and  ventilation  of  the  building,  if  upon  examination  they  are 
found  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  until  such  a  certifl- 
tttt  has  been  Kled  in  the  Department  of  Buildings,  the  Commia- 
floner  of  Buildings  shall  not  grant  a  permit  for  the  constmctioD  of 
thelenemept  house,  • 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  develop  this  idea  of  granting  cer- 
tificittes  to  a  still  greater  degree  and  has  provided  that,  before  a  new 
leoement  house  may  be  occupied,  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
mer  fihall  cause  an  examination  of  the  building  to  be  made,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  uompliee  with  the  tenement  house  laws  ;  and  that 
if  tile  building  does  not  so  comply,  it  shall  not  be  used  or  occupied 
as  a  tenement  house  until  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
"f  ihe  statute*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fdund  to  comply  with  the 
lawfi.  then  a  written  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  owner  of  the 
building  to  that  effect.  There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  by  the  Commission-  In  the  first  place, 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  present  system  of  administering  the 
building  laws  fails  to  check  violatjons  of  the  law,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Buildings  showing  that  some  twenty-four  thousand 
violfttions  have  been  filed  in  one  year.  This  is  not  preventing  vio- 
Utioae.  It  was  brought  out,  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  it  was  customary  in  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  send 
>  series  of  notices  to  the  owner  or  architect  of  the  building,  inforni- 
LDg  him  that  violations  of  the'  law  had  been  committed  and  threaten- 
^ig  legal  proceedings  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
t*iw8  this  series  of  notices  and  letters  was  apt  to  drag  on  anywhere 
oia  two  tu  six  months  before  an  actual  proceeding  was  begun  in 
lort.  By  that  time  the  teuemcut  houae  had  been  completed  and 
lUilly  sold  to  some  innocent  purchaser,  with  all  the  violations  of 
iw  vtill  in  the  building.  As  these  violations  in  moat  cases  cannot 
remedied  after  the  building  is  completed  without  radically  recon- 
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BtructiDg  it,  and  in  some  cases  without  tearing  it  down,  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  the  violations  in  many  cases  are  not  remedied, 
t  A  more  serious  consequence,  however,  is  that  the  building  Uva  are 
not  feared  by  the  builder.  He  naturally  feels  that  he  can  violate 
them  with  impunity  because  he  is  not  punished,  as  he  knows  that  he 
can  complete  hia  buildii^  and  sell  it  before  any  legal  proceedings 
are  commenced.  •  As  such  proceedings  are  always  taken  against  the 
owner  of  the  property,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  builder  whether 
the  new  owner  is  sued  or  not  after  he,  the  builder,  has  disposed  of 
hifl  house. 

The  law  prescribes  specific  penalties  of  $50  for  each  violation  of 
the  building  law,  and  a  further  penalty  of  $250  for  every  such  viola- 
tion which  is  not  removed  within  ten  days.  The  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  testified  before  the  Commission  that,  although  aboat 
eleven  thousand  violations  of  the  building  law  had  been  filed  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  these  penalties  were  col- 
lected in  only  four  cases. 

,  The  requirement,  therefore,  that  no  tenement  house  shoulH  be 
occupied  for  living  purposes  until  a  certificate  for  its  completion  in 
compliance  with  the  law  be  issued,  will  not  only  enforce  obedience 
to  law  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  will  do  away  with  the  present 
cumbersome  system  of  threatening  prosecutioa  and  the  dragging  on 
of  long  legal  proceedings  in  civil  actions.  Such  a  provision  vrill  also 
be  of  great  vfJue  to  investors  in  tenement  house  property,  and  will 
be  a  great  protectioB  to  guarantee  and  trust  companies  and  to  insuT' 
ance  companies  and  other  fiduciary  institutions  investing  their  capi" 
tal  in  buildings  of  this  class.  , 

The  Commission  is  convinced,  that  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  become  customary  for  no  financial  institution 
to  make  a  loan  upon  such  property  unless  the  builder  can  exhibit  a 
certificate  that  the  building  complies  with  the  tenement  house  lavs. 
It  is  also  the  right  of  a  builder  who  has  souglit  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  who  has  done  so,  to  know  once  for  all  whether  his  building 
complies  witli  the  law  ;  otherwise,  he  may  be  persecuted  by  having 
I>€tty  violations  served  upon  him  after  the  building  is  finished.  In 
many  cases  such  things  occur  and  are  a  source  of  great  injustice  to 
the  honest  builder.  We  find  that  such  a  system  of  granting  certifi- 
cates is  now  carried  on  by  the  great  majority  of  architects,  it  being 
the  custom  for  the  owner  not  to  make  payments  to  the  builder  ex- 
cept ujH)n  a  certificate  from  the  architect  that  the  work  has  been 
done  properly.  We  find  also  that  the  building  laws  in  Philadelphia 
and  iu  Chicago  prescribe  an  exactly  similar  method  of  procedure  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  and  that  the  laws  in  Glas* 
gow  and  Edinburgh  require  that  no  new  dwelling  house  shall  be 
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■Dccupied  until  a  certificate  hus  been  issued  by  the  proper  authority 
Ithai  it  conforms  to  the  Law.  This  recoiameiidation  has  beea  urged 
lupon  the  Commission  by  the  Aealatant  Corpomtioa  Counsel,  who  also 
uuggested  the  additional  requirement  that  the  Gomiaiasioner  of 
iTnter  Supply  should  not  permit  wiiter  to  bo  turned  on  in  a  new 
■tenement  bouse  until  such  a  certiticate  had  been  issued, 
I  It  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Bueh  a 
penement  House  Department  in  relation  to  new  baildinga  might 
■Overlap  or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Building  Departs 
kient  in  respect  to  Buch  homes.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
Hie  laws  in  relation  to  light  and  ventilation  apply  only  to  tenement 
fcnd  lodging  houses  and  not  to  other  kinds  of  buildings.  The  exami- 
patlon  of  the  structural  parts  of  the  building  will  still  be  under  the 
■Department  of  Buildings,  and  it  will  be  only  those  special  require- 
fcnents  which  apply  to  tenement  houses  and  not  to  other  buildings 
Itbat  will  be  enforoed  by  the  Tenement  House  Department, 
I  The  work  of  the  new  Tenement  House  Department  will,  however, 
p^likto  mainly  to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  existing  tenements, 
phis,  of  course,  will  necessitate  the  creation  in  such  a  department  of 
hSmitary  Inspection  Bureau.  To  be  effective,  this  bureau  should 
lie  of  a  size  sufficient  to  inspect  every  tenement  house  in  the  city  at 
BMrt  once  a  month.  -  The  Commission  has  made  an  estimate  of  the 
Iftutaber  of  blocks  in  the  distinctively  teneiuent  districts  of  the  city, 
laml  drds  that  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  there  are  about  twelve 
■hundred  such  blocks.  It  also  finds  that  an  ordinary  inspector  could 
loake  a  complete  and  thorough  inspection  of  every  tenement  houBa 
Iffom  cellar  to  roof  at  least  once  a  month,  provided  he  had  a  district 
ktigned  to  him  of  about  twelve  blocks,  and  that  undoubtedly  after 
■ntdl  work  of  inspection  had  been  carried  on  for  a  while  it  would  be 
fcosaible  to  g^ve  to  the  inspector  a  larger  district.  This  would  mean, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  force  of  about 
tlOO  inspectors  for  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  and  for  the  whole  city  of 
Kreater  New  York  the  Commission  has  estimated  that  a  force  of  about 
B90  inspectors  w^ould  be  necessary  to  adequately  perform  thia  work, 
1  This  does  not  mean  1^0  additional  city  employees.  That 
^^^  should  be  more  inspectors  in  euch  a  new  Department  to 
V9ei(Qately  fulfil  its  duties  than  are  now^  engaged  in  tenement 
Uoufle  inspection  in  the  Building  and  Health  Departments,  is 
lipparent,  but  except  to  this  extent  the  inspectors  in  the  new  Ten- 
'iQient  Houae  Department  w^otild  only  take  the  phtce  of  those  now 
employed  in  other  city  departments  for  tenement  house  supervision, 
Vid  whose  ser^'ices  in  these  other  departments  would  no  longer 
ie  necessary. 
I    In  the  organization  of  such  a  department  or  bureau,  it  would  bd 
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desirable  to  have  some  system  of  oheckliig  the  vork  of  the  isBpecton 
by  means  of  special  inspectors,  vho  act  somewhat  in  the  natun 
of  roundsmea  in  the  Police  Department.  Such  a  system  is  1107  in 
vogue  in  the  Building  Department,  and  ia  found  to  vork  admiiablj< 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  a  number  of  inspeotors  to  mak« 
night  inspections,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses 
this  being  the  only  way  that  this  evil  can  be  dealt  with.  The  num 
ber  of  inspectorB  provided  for  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Gem- 
mission  includes  all  of  these.  Some  of  these  inspectors  might  be 
women-  The  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  would  bo  tt 
inspect  all  the  lower  grade  of  tenement  houses  in  the  city  at  leoil 
once  a  month.  Such  an  examination  should  concern  itself,  not  sim^j 
with  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  bid 
should  include  the  cellars,  roofs,  halls,  yards,  water-closets,  plumbii^ 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  building.  With  a  corps  of  inapectors  ol 
this  kind  under  proper  administration,  we  believe  that  a  completi 
transformation  would  be  effected  in  New  York's  tenement  housen, 
that  the  present  dark  halls  would  be  kept  lighted,  that  buildingi 
would  be  adequately  supplied  with  water  and  kept  clean,  and  tbil 
there  would  be  very  soon  almost  no  sanitary  abuses.  The  probleo 
is  purely  one  of  adequate  inspection.  *  Besides  the  sanitary  inspee 
Uon  of  tenement  houses,  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  propel 
condition,  the  duty  would  also  devolve  upon  this  bureau  of  seriiq 
that  certain  dangerous  trades  in  tenement  houses  are  kept  wiUii] 
proper  restrictions ;  by  this  we  refer  to  bakeries,  paint  ahopa,  aiH 
similar  stores  in  buildings  of  this  kind.  -  This  duty  at  presen 
devolves  upon  the  Fire  Department,  and  this  department  wouL 
therefore  be  relieved  from  this  duty.  •  It  would  also  devolve  upoi 
the  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  to  make  a  thorough  sanitary  exami 
nation  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  ascei 
taining  what  buildings  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  it  voul 
be  the  duty  of  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  either  to  see  thi 
these  buildings  were  vacated  or  were  put  in  proper  condition^  -Thei 
are  many  such  buildings  in  the  city  at  the  present  time.  In  som< 
slight  alterations  would  make  the  buildings  habitable  ;  in  other 
more  extensive  alterations  would  be  needed  ;  and  in  still  others,  tb 
buildings  should  either  be  permanently  vacated  or  torn  down.  A 
present,  these  duties  devolve  upon  the  Department  of  Health.  I 
18[>0,  about  a  hundred  such  buildings  were  condemned  by  thi 
Department,  and  many  of  them  were  torn  down  and  others  pei 
manently  vacated,  while  still  others  were  altered  so  as  to  be  fit  U 
habitation.  The  Commission  finds,  however,  that  this  work  hi 
practically  stopped  since  189i;,  although  the  Department  of  Healt 
lias  full  power  to  proceed  with  it. 
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addition  to  these  two  bureaus,  it  ia  very  desirable  that  there 
Id  be  a  Bureau  of  Recoril^  in  the  Tenement  House  Department, 
kich  should  keep  the  records  of  every  tenenient  house  in  such  man- 
fcand  form  as  would  enable  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner  to 
Rrw.  at  any  time,  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  auy  one  tenement 
)U»e.  Previous  Tenement  House  Commisaions  have  been  much 
ikpreased  with  the  importance  of  having  such  statistics  available,  and 
DjB  sought  to  accompUsh  this.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  recommen- 
■ons  of  one  of  these  Commissions,  a  Registrar  of  StatistLcs  was 
sainted  in  the  Department  of  Health,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Bse  stAtistics  of  tenement  houses.  Moat  of  his  ^ime,  however,  is 
■bn  up  with  the  keeping  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city,  and  the 
[gifltry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
leet  in  any  way  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished-  "  What  is 
ied  is  some  system  of  keeping  the  records  of  every  tenement 
!  so  that  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  liouse  may  be  Been 
glance--  It  seems  to  the  Commisaion  desirable,  therefore,  to 
liiome  system  of  keeping  records,  wliieh  would  show  a  diagram 
rneh  tenement  house,  with  the  shape  of  the  huikling,  its  width 
ml  depth,  also  the  measurements  of  the  unoccupied  area^  showiiig 
he  shafts,  courts,  and  yards.  This  diagram  should  include  a  plan 
t  liie  second  or  typical  floor  of  the  building*  giving  the  size  and 
wigement  of  the  rooms,  with  all  doors,  stairs,  windows,  halls, 
m  partitions.  Such  record  should  also  contain  a  statement  of 
be  date  or  approximate  date  when  the  building  was  erected ;  also 
he  total  deaths  in  each  building  during  each  year  should  be  re^ 
MrUed,  as  well  as  the  annual  death-rate  of  the  building,  and  in  such 
Itement  the  deaths  of  adults  and  children  should  be  differetiiiatecl. 
where  these  deatha  were  caused  by  a  contagious  disease,  a  statement 
ilwold  be  mafle  to  this  effect  and  the  nature  of  tho  disease  indicated. 
Slmikrly,  all  cases  of  siekneBS  occurring  in  each  tenement  houa© 
AodIiI  be  recorded.  In  addition  to  these  records,  it  would  seem  to 
the  Commission  also  to  be  of  value  to  have  on  file  the  records  of  the 
dumber  of  applications  for  charitable  relief  from  each  tenement 
liwihe.  Undoubtedly  the  leading  charitable  societies  of  the  city 
Would  be  willing  to  furnish  such  informatior.     It  would  also  be  im- 

bt  to  have  from  the  Police  Department  a  record  of  the  number 
'sta  which  have  been  made  from  each  tenement  house  and  the 
ig*  of  the  person  arrested.  *  If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  would 
fton  be  known  what  buildings  in  the  city  were  having  a  bad  effect 

Pthe  health,  morals,  and  industrial  well-being  of  the  community. ' 
he  Commission  finds  that  there  are  a  number  of  houses  in  the 
which   are   permanently  infected    with   tubtrculoais,  and  that 
Ilea  moving  into  such  houses  without  knowing  these  facts  have 
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beco3i^  infecied  wiih  i^  dre^a  di^^^^.  Dr.  Bigsrs.  of  the  Deptrt- 
mesi  i-f  Health,  ha*  ^owa  in  the  spieciAl  ?ej*^n  which  he  his  written 
f-?r  ihe  Commi^on  uid  which  iomi^  iat;  of  ihif  report*  that  in  one 
pan  of  the  oiiy^ic  one  bZ->:k.  ihere  are  a:  leas  ihree  tenement  hoasa 
ia  w};i:h  have  <:»>?:irr«i  twen"y-:w.>  ca.^^^^  of  inbercolosis  in  eich 
ho-^ise  within  the  iiasi  five  y*ir*,  While  ;he  ooUection  of  these  iti- 
lisn.^  Tc-ald  x  ;:i5iif  t-i  w^auie  <:■:  ihr  ?c;eaiiac  interest  of  the  b- 
fcTouii^a  ol'Liicei  :i  i*  a->i  for  ssc':^  r^asos  iha*  the  CommiflBJon 
TLTZe^  'ie  ai>i-i:-:»:i  of  s'jch  a  plai:-  1:  is  because  ihey  believe  that  it 
istsseniial  f>r  the  Tesexr:::  Hr,!^  C:'Si::iis»;  r-ner  lo  have  such  data. 
::  •-*  is  lo  ic:elli^2i>  aJJiinisir-  ihr  len^^ien:  hv.ise  Uws^and  tint 
if  *:i;l  daia  were  available  ihere  w r-iili  be  n:*  o::^stioii  what  tenement 
b>:i?'?*  *h->ill  be  th-i^i  j^iaried  bv  frv-rJcn:  iri^j^ciion  and  whit 
b:iiliii;g5  *houId  b>e  vacated. 

la  prjvjdiag  :>r  ihe  or^Aaiza;i?z  o:  ihis  depamnenu the  Ten- 
erars;  H?:is^  Co=ii!iisffion,  isx  maiir-i:  ii*  pe^x^nunendationa.  hii 
f:CoTeii  al>aj  ihe  lilies  of  pr^vio^s  lesrislatioa  upon  this  anbjecd 
and  ha&.  ia  nearly  every  cAse.  adoried  :he  prw^n;  provisions  of  the 
C'lianer  iii  regard  i>  :he  orjaaisaii^a  of  lie  Depanment  of  Health, 
^viag  to  ihe  Tenei^ien:  H<>a$e  Depir^ie:::  jv^wers  similar  to  thou 
3?w  enjoyed  by  the  la:;er-  In  Tiy  case  do  ihe  powers  given  to  the 
Te:W3;e=i  Ho^ise  IVr^inaieiit  exceed  :he  jv>wers  now  rested  in  the 
I>er»ar:2ien;  of  Health,  but  on  the  co::;rary  ar^  n>i  so  great.  It  ii 
: "  re  rorze  i!i  n:::;i  :h^t  in  no  «"av  ir^  th-e  iresent  powere  of  the 
Dfr^nriT":  ;:  Hf^:z,  in  :>rpai^A  to  :r_e  ^eiirral  nea!zh  of  the  com- 
minitj.  in:er:f?^i  w::h  in  the  >l:i:h:t^:  .terr^.  The  Comroiseioa 
"r*rlitvv^  tl-it  ::  ;^  i'^:k^l::tely  t^sentiil  :":.At  :ne  rVrvirtment  of  Health 
*l:"i.i  re:*in  .»11  \is  rn^sen:  r^.'-wer*-  I:  i-v.^  h/wtrver,  transferred  to 
thr  T-rzenien:  Hu?^  Perartnient  .vrtiin  iv_::es  niw  imposed  upon 
tji^  I"V7iir:~:^r.:  ,■*:  H^aI:::.  Sr-:h  -l::::es  at^t  s^-lely  the  duties  of  tha 
:n4^.-r-:t:  r.  ?:  :er_e:::er.:  h.^ns^-  W:::>  a  transfer  o:  siioh  work  will 
^  7.  riiily  :::rir. ::..»:  i  n»n',Srr  o:  tr.e  VT'es^nt  cn;rl.\vees  of  the  Health 
r*f^  -ir:nrn:  ^* ill  \-<-  A\\v.\ji\\^  i.r  :::.^t  w.tV,  the  C >=imi&>ioii  has  not 
t'l;,:*:"-:  :t  i.i\-es>.\':y  to  rr,^v:.",e  :n  A.i-u.  :.*r  the  workiair  out  of  th( 
:rir,i:-:r  .*:  :hti>t'  :nfn.  b:::  ;vl:;*v;'s  :h.i;  sn^h  n^itters  had  better  be 

1::  ; '^n^iAer'.::;:  a\\  the*^  n':,*:tt*^^.  i:  i#  ir:^r\^rtan:  to  consider,  nol 
o::'.y  :hf  yrv*oi"  notvis  .^:  rh^  .ity,  Vn:  :hi'  ft:t"re  needs  as  well-  I: 
thf  .1- vil.-.^:::f-:  wh.jh  hAs  taktv.  v'.a,'^  ir.  the  Borv^uch  of  the  Broni 
ir.  :":;i*  \\^'  r,\e  >car?swho?t'V>  a  >".:>-,r:\i"  .^r  &cn::-subiirban  distric 
h.is  V-;-:;  : rA::>:or:v.t\i  :rto  An  ov;r. ro^.ixv-  te::en:en:  district.is  ani 
critiT-..::  *:"  :r.o  :-.::-,:rv'  .:t^\e.,  ynv,^:  :i  ::.;'  :i:>\  no  :i™e  OAn  be  lo8 
:-  yn:;;: ;:  ll::?  or;*:v.:'.,*n  An  A.ic.n:-.:^  v:.:\\>^  ci  rrnvrly  *uper\-isin( 
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DEFINITION   OF  A   TENEMENT   HOUSE 

I  A  tenement  house  aa  defined  by  law  is  "Any  house  occupied 
i  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more,  living  inde- 
)endently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises/' 
rbis  definition  incUides  those  housea  which  are  popularly  called  ten- 
ements* aa  well  as  those  which  are  popularly  tailed  '^  flats  *'  or  "  apart- 
ueut  houses."  Precisely  how  many  of  the  two  and  one-quarter  million 
people  who  constitute  the  tenement  house  population  of  New  York 
live  in  the  houses  which  would  he  popularly  called  tenements  can- 
lot  he  stated  with  absolute  accuracy,  becjiuse  the  question  involvea 
wme  determination  of  the  dividing  line  between  "tenements," 
||»ta,"  and  "apartment  houses,"  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
Byel  to  aatia  foe  tori  ly  draw,  .If  the  linE  is  to  he  drawn  between 
tnoee  houses  which  in  their  construction  and  maintenance  require 
r^aktion  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  and  those  which  will 
Improperly  built  and  maintained  from  motives  of  self-interest  with- 
rat  regard  to  legal  regulations,  it  is  certain  that  more  than  two 
mdiion  people — that  is,  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  New 
York  —  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  enf  orcemeat  of  a  proper 
Ipement  house  law  for  their  health,  protection  against  fire,  and  social 
Pvironmeot.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  tliat  they 
Auuld  distinguish  between  the  tenement  and  the  apartment  house, 
lud  couJine  the  operation  of  the  tenement  house  laws  to  the  former. 
All  who  have  made  this  suggestion  have  been  asked.  What  regula- 
tions for  lighting,  ventilation,  fire  protection,  &nd  sanitation  should 
be  required  by  law  for  the  protection  of  the  dweller  in  an  East  Side 
tenement^  which  should  not  equally  be  required  for  those  who  live 
in  West  Side  apanmentB,  or,  even  if  not  required,  would  not  be 
comphed  with  from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest  by  every 
iaielUgeat  owner  of  a  first-class  apartment  house  V  No  such  regula- 
lion  has  been  pointed  out,  nor  has  any  member  of  the  Commission 
been  able  to  suggest  any.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  twenty 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Health  strongly  recommended  that  no 
fhange  in  the  law  be  made  for  the  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
distinction  which  would  not  result  in  evasion  of  law,  and  that  the 
*iily  effect  of  such  a  distinction  would  be  to  give  concessions  to  the 
larger  apartment  houses  which  would  be  objectionable  from  sanitary 
'n«»na.  If,  therefore,  there  is  no  regulation  appropriate  to  the 
'^'-Jieapest  tenement"  which  is  not  equally  appropriate  to  the  moat 
fxjJtrnsive  "apartment  house,^'  and  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  latter  case  by  far-sighted  owners,  whether  such 
i^fttion  were  or  wPre  not  required  by  law,  there  is  no  reason  to 
In^w  a  distinction  which  bince  the  first  enactment  of   a  tenement 
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house  law  in  New  York  has  been  found  uDnecesaarr  and  impracti- 
cable, and  which,  if  drawn^  would  make  one  set  of  laws  for  the  ricbl 
and  another  for  the  poor,  a  class  distinction  obnoxious  to  the  demo-  j 
cratic  policy  of  our  State. 


DISCRETIONARY  POWER  TO  CITY  DEPARTMENTS 

In  several  important  parts  of  the  preaeut  teueineiit  houeeU^I 
discretion  is  left  to  different  city  officials  to  modify  their  reqnire'l 
ments.     Theoretically,    such   a    principle    has   certain   advunt 
because  it  would  seem  to  enable  diacretLou  to  be  exercised  to  effecl] 
the  purpose  of  the  law  under  varying  couditioos,  for  all  of  which  in 
might  be  difficult  to  make  precise  provision.     In  practice,  however*! 
city  offidala  have  been  put  in  the  difficult  position  of  either  refusing! 
to  exercise   discretioa   plainly  conferred   upon   them   by  law,  and^ 
thereby  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  unjust  discriminatdo 
or  of  exercising  that  diacretioa  in  practically  every  instance,     Thej 
have  usually  chosen  the  latter  alternativct  so  that  in  almost  ever^ 
case  that  has  been   done  which  the    extreme  degree  of   dUcretiod 
would  permit.      P^or  example,  the  law  which  limits  to  65  per 
the    area   of  lot  to  be  occupied  by   any  tenement  house   hereaftpj 
to  be  constructed  or  altered  gives  discretion  to  the  Commissioner  o^ 
Buildinga  ''where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tenement  hon 
is  materially  improved  '*  to  permit  it  to  occupy  an  additional 
not  exceeding  75  per  cent,   and   this    permission   has  been   giv 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a   hundred  of  all  the  new  tenement  houa 
inspected  by   the   Commiasion.     Discretionary  power   under  su 
circumstances   results   in  failure   to  accomplish  the   very    puT[ 
of  the  law,  and  is  almost  always  a  source  of  difficulty  and  embar 
ment   to   city  officiala,  who,  however  desirous  of  carrying  uut 
apirit  of  the  law,  aomebimes  find  themselves  exposed  to  iuHuec 
■which  they  cannot  easily  resiat.  "  Moreover,  such  discretion  in 
liauds  of  unworthy  officials  mil  often  lead  to  jojuBtice  iLod  dist^rin 
ination.     for  these  reasons  the  Commission  has  sought  to  elii 
discretionary  power  from  the  proposed  code,  so  far  as  possible,  in  1 
interest  alike  of  the  general  public  and  of  good  city  government. 


FINANCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  PROBLEM 

Probably   no  subject  has  been  more  carefully  reviewed  by  tb 
Commission  than  the  practicability  of  the  legislation  proposed,  ai  | 
its  effect  on  property  interests.     In  the  many  discussions  had  by 
Commission^  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  tenen 
house  owner  has  been  conaidered  quite  as  much  oa  the  point  of  vi4 
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of  tLe  tenant,  and  properly  so*  for  though  the  interests  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  superficially  considered,  may  seem  to  be  divergent,  in 
thfi  ultimate  analysis  they  are  identical.  The  Commission  presents 
vith  this  rifport  two  special  papers  upon  this  subject,  one  dealing 
vith  the  question  of  rentals  and  returns  upon  tenement  house  prop- 
erty, both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  also  of  improved  tenements  ;  the 
otlier  trenting  the  phases  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  building  teuemeut  houses  upon  building  loans  as  a 
apeculatioQ, 

The  report  of  the  first  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1856  and 
other  early  reports  on  this  subject  aro  replete  with  aceusations  against 
the  greed  of  landlords,  and  the  profits  on  tenement  house  property 
are  stated  in  these  reports  at  figures  which  now  seem  almoat  fabu- 
lous. Undoubtedly,  at  those  times  the  demand  for  tenement  house 
iccoramodation  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  partly  incidental  to  the 
eKtraordiuary  increase  of  immigration.  At  the  present  time  the 
wnomit  of  accommodation  ia  fairly  in  advance  of  the  demand,  and 
indeed  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  that  over  9  per 
tent  of  the  room  accommodation  in  tenement  houses  is  vacant.  So 
many  varying  circimistanoes  affect  the  rental  of  the  new  tenement 
house  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  average  net  returns 
now  received  from  such  investments.  The  new  bouse,  which  either 
neecis  or  has  but  small  expenditure  for  repairs*  and  is  under  elficieot 
managemeut,  may  produce  a  large  net  iaouuie,  while  the  same  house 
built  a  fe^v  years  ago  in  which  many  repairs  have  already  become 
necesaftry  and  wliich  has  incfi&cient  management,  may  produce  but 
Hltle.  The  figures  in  every  caee  would  be  misleading  from  the  point 
of  view  of  permanent  investment. 

^  Dr.  Elgin  R.  L,  Gould,  in  the  special  report  on  this  subject, 
which  follows  this  general  report,  concludes  that  the  average  net 
return  on  the  onlinary  class  of  tenements  now  being  erected,  with- 
out any  mortgage  placed  upon  the  property,  ia  5.81  per  cent,  and 
that  when  a  mortgage  is  placed  upon  the  property,  for  about  60  per 
cent  of  its  entire  cost,  that  the  average  net  profit  on  such  property 
u7,03  per  cent. 

'  The  Comiuission  finds  that  substantial  profits  are  realized  in 
speculative  operations,  not  only  by  the  building  loan  operator,  but 
ilflo  by  the  speculative  builder,  before  the  tenement  house  has  been 
purchased  by  the  ultiniaie  investor,  and  that  this  system  of  middle- 
Qen  tends,  as  in  other  industries,  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
vbo  is  in  tliie  case  the  tenant.  The  Commission  has  not  thought  it 
practicable  to  recommend  any  specific  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
bat  iit  "'  *^~  opinion  that  the  plan  of  granting  certificates  to  the 
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owners  of  new  tenemeDt  houses  will  tend  to  remedy  some  abuses  in 
construction  which  now  exist.  The  Commission  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inferior  grade  of  workman- 
ahip  employed  in  many  tenement  bouses.  In  the  ordinary  teaeraent 
houBe  the  Comuiiasion  finds  that  the  work  is  generally  of  a  low 
grade,  and  timt  such  property  is  apt  to  deteriorate  in  a  very  shoU 
time.  The  result  ia  not  only  a  loss  to  the  investor,  but  a  loas  to  tte 
tenement  dweller.  It  means  discomfort,  and  also  tneana  that  be 
must  pay  higher  rents  to  meet  the  increasing  bills  for  repairs  whicl^ 
each  year  grow  greater. 

This  report  has  so  far  been  devoted  to  the  main  evils  of  tenement 
houses  due  to  faulty  construction  and  lack  of  proper  supervision- 
There  are,  however,  other  phages  of  the  tenement  house  probieir 
which  are  of  vital  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  audi 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  For  some  of  these  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  recommend  legislation.  In  regard  to  others,  ] 
while  we  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  existing  condi- 
tions^ and  mention  them  in  tbis  report,  we  have  not  deemed  it  withii^ 
our  duties  to  make  specitio  recoiuaiendations. 

There  are  alao  many  suggestions  which  have  been  carefully  con- 1 
sidered  by  the  Commission,  among  which  are  several  which  call  fi^J 
special  mention. 


THE  TWENTY-FIVE  FOOT  LOT 

One  suggestion,  which  has  been  pressed  with  great  force,  is  thil? 
the  building  of  a  new  tenement  on  a  25'foot  lot  should  be  forbidden* 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ordinary  lot,  25  feet  by  100  feet, ' 
is  a  very  disadvantageous  plot  on  which  to  erect  a  well-lighted  anlj 
well- ventilated  tenement  house,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  narrofff 
froatage  as  by  reason  of  ita  great  depth  as  compared  with  the  front-l 
age.     There  is,  moreover,  do  question  but  that  tlie  kind  of  tenement 
which  front  commercial  reasons  is  now  being  and  for  a  long  time 
been  built  on  this  lot  unit  lacks  adequate  light  and  air.      If  by  any 
legislative  act  the  dimensions  of  this  lot  unit  could  be  altered, ' 
Commission  would  unhesitatingly  so  recommend.     The  Commis^o 
believes,  however,  that  the  new  tenement  house  which  can  be  erect 
on  a  2-5-foot  lot,  under  the  proposed  code,  while  necessarily  inferio 
in  light  and  air  to  one  built  upon  a  larger  lot  area,  is  sanitary  and 
should  not  be  prohibited.     The  25-foot  tenement  will  undoubted!] 
gradually  give  place  to  a  type  of  greater  frontage.     The  advant 
and  economy,  both  in  construction  and  operation,  of  the  teaemen 
on  a  larger  area  are  alreddy  producing  such  a  change.     An  esamina 
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of  the  plans  tiled  in  the  Building  Department  for  new  tenement 

tu  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1900  ahowa  that  in  til  per 

BDt  of  the  c&flea  the  owners  had  a  larger  width  of  lot  than  25 

leet  to  build  upun,  tiud  therefore  could,  if  thej  had  so  desired,  have 

C"':»pted  a  larger  unit. 
The   fiatne  economic  causes  which   have    already  abolished   the 
all  lot  from  many  business  sections  of  tho  city,  which  have  hoen 
rebuilt,  will  be  equally  operative  as  old  tenementa  are  torn  down.  ■ 

■  LICENSING  OF  TENEMENT   HOUSES  ^| 

"  A  subject  which  has  had  careful  consideration  by  the  CommisRion  ■ 
L  has  been  a  plan  for  the  licensing  of  tenement  houses.  This  plan 
I  wiis  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  at  the  very  begin- 
I  ning  of  its  work  and  has  been  urged  by  a  number  of  people.  The 
fc  idea  was  first  publicly  suggested  in  1879,  and  was  contained  in  the 
Hproposed  amendment  of  the  tenement  house  &ct  of  that  year.  That 
H|>Art  of  the  act,  however,  was  not  enacted.  'The  purpose  of  a  licens- 
Hing  system  for  tenement  houses  is  twofold.  First,  as  a  means  of 
r  securing  the  strict  sanitarj'  control  of  such  buildingSi  and,  secondly,  ^ 
jL  o[  securing  sulficient  revenue  to  support  an  adequate  department  to 
^■properly  inspect  the  tenement  houses  of  tho  city,  _  A  plan  was  pre- 
H  wnted  to  the  Commission  that  they  should  include  such  a  provision  in 
^1  their  bill  for  a  new  Tenement  House  Department,  it  being  suggested 
^1  Ihut  in  addition  to  the  certificate  to  be  granted  by  the  Tenement 
^B  Hcuse  Commi<48ioner  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  tenement  house, 
^m  t^ere  should  also  be  adopted  a  system  of  granting  annual  certificateB 
^ptoawners  of  all  tenement  houFies  to  the  effect  that  their  buildings 
^  roraphed  with  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  forbidding  the  occupa- 
^  tioQ  of  any  tenement  which  had  not  received  such  a  certificate. 
^■Tbis  recommendation  also  carried  with  it  a  scheme  for  a  system  of 
Hfees  to  be  charged  for  the  granting  of  euch  certificates  varying  from 
^BlGto  (10,  depending  upon  the  number  of  famihes  accommodated  in 
^Btbe  different  buildings.  These  fees  were  so  small  that  they  could 
^piurdiy  have  been  appreciably  felt  by  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house^ 
^■ordialributed  on  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  rent,  but  they  would, 
^■boverer,  have  provided  sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
^PTenement  House  Department,"  It  appears  tlmt  lodging  houses  at 
F  pt«eeiit  are  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  that  a  system  of 
^■liceoaing  baa  been  carried  out  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  in  this 
^P^tate,  but  in  other  States  and  countriee,  affecting  a  great  variety  of 
^1  Occupations. .  The  Comniisaioii  finds  that  in  Chicago,  for  inatance, 
^■bnildera  and  architects  are  licensed,  while  in  this  State  pJumhera, 
^■J^bydcianfL  and  a  great  variety  of  other  occupations  are  licensed. 
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Wljili;  the  ('otnmiiwion  incIiDes  to  believe  that  such  a  plan  his  minf  i 
lui  viititiifffjH,  it  hatt  not  deemefl  it  wise  to  recommend  that  it  be  pat  | 
in  force  without  further  delibenttioD,  and  at  leaat  until  afteranev, 
Tmimuunt  IlouHe  Department  has  been  organized  and  its  nuchiiie^ 
iiiirt  been  not  in  motion. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  LIMITS 

Amoii^  the  HUggestioud  ^liich  have  been  made  to  the  ContmilBca 
wiiH  itno  tliiit  a  law  nhouLd  be  passed  establishing  tenement  ham 
limil^t  Himihtr  to  the  jfrcHcnt  fire  limita  of  the  citj,  so  that  aft^i 
riM'tnin  iliiUt  no  U'liomont  boiiHe  sliould  be  allowed  to  be  built  ontoJe 
of  mu)\i  liniiU.  This  recommendation  was  made  with  the  purpoM  of 
Hnfoguanling  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  from  the  evils  thtt 
cxiHt  in  the  lowi^r  portions. 

'I'ho  enactment  of  such  a  law,  however,  involves  many  TMiei 
qni'MtionR,  to  which  the  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  gin 
HUllieiont  couAidcratiou  to  warrant  it  at  this  time  in  making  iy 
rocummotidations. 

THE  DRON'X 

If  there  lie  any  diatriot  of  the  city  where  it  would  seem  tluttb 

Twed  for  toncmunt  limits  wurv  greatest,  it  is  the  Borough  of  ^ 

Bronx,     This  Iwniugh  seoma  to  I»e  tlie  nnturiU  residence  portion  of 

Oreater  New  York,  particularly  for  tliose  who  catinot  afford  to  lin 

•ip^naively*  and  who  wish  to  enjoy  ^nburban  life*     Until  lately  it 

luM  omutisted  of  many  sniiill  settlements  some  of  which  have  b^di 

until  annexetl  to  New  York,  \oca\  governments  of  their  own,  and 

llftTi  baen  oocujiied  usually  by  {MHijile  of  moderate  means  who  built 

4^  tmaU   hoiutem  usnaUy  detaehi^).  on  their  land.     The  streets 

ItDttallr  couiUry  rixids,  and   the   life  led   there  was  mraL 

WMntion  the  eity  hn^  chnniired  the  ehamcter  of  the  streeti 

li  of  thw  diatriot^  and  now  they  are  generally  sewered  and 

Mtd  or  p«\'««U  And  have  iv\lioe  and  tire  i>r<.^tection.     Within 

cm  or  four  it^MunA  the  ehvtrie  sirx^n  railroads  have  been  intro- 

A  DOW  lliey  ext*md  SkW  ovor  the  distriou  with  many  more  tt 

Hd  oil  (VMiivniMtini!  either  M  Thini  Avenue  ami  One  Hon 

.Nvonty^tiinrh  Sirx^t  or  at  Maivmb's  I">am  Bridge,     The* 

irith  tW  opeiiiiij;  j|«\d  im\^rin-i«jr  of  the  streets,  have  bed 

of  th«  jrwoi  ^i^^x^t  ^  ^^^  ^^'^*  K>T\v,ii:h  wiihin  the  past  fei 

^llii  |7n>wfh  c*ti  ty      wA  to  Iv  vrhicipaUy  coniined  to  th 

1  OMtr«  )i»e  of  i^^,,,^^\,tW  i&s  ucAT  vM  within  reach  of  Thir 
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of  Am  »^^^,^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  J^^  ^"  ^ 
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inprecedented,  the  population  having  increased  from  7i,085  in  1890 
1 200,507  in  1900. 

I  The  number  of  tenement  bouses  in  the  Bronx  is  to-day  4365 
ind  the  tenement  house  population  106,027. 

The  new  buildings  built  especially  at  the  lower  end  consist  mostly 
of  four  or  five  story  brick  tenements,  built  generally  in  groups  of 
irom  three  to  twenty*  They  have  in  some  cases  four  families  on  a 
floor,  and  are  like  the  ordinary  cheap  flats  which  are  bo  numerous  in 
Harlem,  There  were  about  seven  hundred  of  these  tenements  built 
b  this  district  in  1899,  and  it  ia  probable  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  will  be  taore  than  a  thousand  of  thetn  erected  each  year  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  It  Boems  to  be  a  fact,  when  tenements  of 
kind  are  built  in  a  street,  which  until  then  had  been  occupied  by 

Eiil  single  or  two-family  houses,  that  the  occupants  of  these  small 
are  driven  out ;  then  the  property  becomes  vacant  and  de- 
ates  in  value,  and  when  sold  the  small  dwellings  are  torn  down 
aad  3iLt8  are  built  in  their  place,  thus  transforming  a  street  that  was 
once  quiet  and  8unny  into  one  which  is  busy  and  dark,  and  bringing 
into  it  a  class  of  tenants  which  is  not  desirable.  This  change  of 
occupancy  is  very  marked*  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  will 
^aofle  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Borough 
4  the  Bronx  to  be  covered  with  cheap  flats,  housing  a  floating 
pulatLon  and  injuring  the  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  of  the 

ougli. 

SMALL  HOUSES 

la  the  study  of  the  tenement  house  problem,  the  Commission 
i  had  in  mind  always  the  future  development  of  New  York  City, 
tewell  as  the  present  needs.  The  Commiaeioit  has,  therefore,  caused 
in  inve litigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  possibilities  of  small  bouses  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  to  accommodate  the  working  people  of 
the  city.  A  special  report  on  this  subject  has  been  made  and  forms 
put  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  The  conditiDns  in  Brooklyn, 
m  Queens,  in  the  Bronx,  and  in  Eichmond  have  been  carefully 
studied,  both  as  to  present  development  and  future  possibilities. 
The  experience  also  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  notably  a  city  of 
homes,  has  been  used  as  a  guide,  and  the  conditions  there  have  been 
pvrsonally  studied.  The  Commission  had  hoped  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  do  away  with  the  tenement  house  in  New  York  in  the 
future,  and  that  the  greater  city  might  develop  along  the  lines  that 
fhiladelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago  have  followed.  The  results  of 
this  study  of  the  suburban  conditions  of  the  present  time  do  not, 
bowever,  hold  out  any  hope  to  the  Commission  that  the  tenement 
hoQSC  system  will  in  the  near  future  be  abolished.      Even  with  the 
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great  improvement  tliat  13  soon  to  come  in  this  city  in  th 
rapid  traDsit^,  and  by  the  development  of  tunnels  and  bridges, 
conditions  will  remain  the  same  because  of  proportionate  increaa 
of  the  city*9  populationp  • 

MUNICIPAL  TENEMENTS 

Still  another  suggestion  was  that  New  York,  following  in  tiA 
respect  the  example  of  some  cities  in  Great  Britain,  ehoiild  buil 
model  tenements  for  its  people  at  pnblic  expense-  Thtt  CoinmissiftiB 
is  not  prepared  to  recommend  such  an  enlargement  of  munici 
functions.  No  good  purpose  could  be  thereby  served-  At  mi 
such  public  buildings  would  better  the  living  conditions  of  a  favo: 
few,  who  had  fiiifficient  influence  to  secure  apartments  in  them,  am 
even  these  would  better  their  living  conditions  at  the  sacrifice 
aelf-dependence.  "If  such  model  tenements  are  intended  to  set  u 
example  and  to  demonstrate  wbat  can  be  done  to  provide  betta 
housing  conditions,  they  will  furnish  no  better  demonstration  tbu 
private  benevolence  has  furnished  in  the  past  and  can  be  relied  upol 
to  furnish  in  the  future.  If  they  arc  intended  to  housQ  tlic  working 
people,  they  can  at  most  honse  only  a  very  small  proportion.  And  bj 
so  housing  this  small  proportion  they  will  prevent  the  greater  nnni 
ber  from  being  effectively  housed  hy  other  means,  for  private  enUi 
prise  will  not  compete  with  municipal  bounty,  and  when  cities  begil 
to  build  tenements  otter  tenement  building  will  cease.'  No  larj 
city  can  provide  homes  for  all  its  working  people.  So  vast  a  projeo 
could  not  be  seriously  contemplated.  If  by  providing  for  a  fewi 
prevented  provision  for  the  many,  the  average  condition  of  the  woA 
ing  dasses  would  be  worse  than  before  the  city  began  to  build-  No 
would  there  be  any  limit  to  the  scope  of  municipal  building  open 
tions  if  once  they  were  begun-^  If  cities,  however,  are  to  becom 
landlords  at  all,  where  should  the  wage  lioe  be  drawn  between  thoS 
for  whom  they  should  and  those  for  whom  they  should  not  provida' 
Where,  in  practice,  would  the  line  be  drawn  in  Amerioan  cities  wh^ 
democracy  reigns  supreme,  and  the  IJmit  of  piihlie  bounty  would  h 
ultimately  fixed  by  popular  vote?  Even  if  municipal  building  diJ 
not  stop  private  enterprise,  and  tlie  muniei^Tal  buildiugfs  were  mtf 
aged  without  favoritism  or  those  evils  which  too  often  attend  goi 
ernraent  ownership,  other  objections  would  still  exist.  Tenemen 
house  management  is  largely  a  question  of  good  housekeeping  an 
prompt  business  method,  involving  wide  discretion  and  full  powoi 
The  average  city  official  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  good  hou9l 
keeper ;  nor,  even  if  he  were  able  to  forget  that  he  owed  his  plat 
in  soms  degree  at  least  to  those  whom  he  was  aiding  his  oitl^ 
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» could  he  use  prompt  business  methads  and  exercise  individual 

ion  under  the  necessarilj-  cumbrous  and  mechanical  methods 

government  system.     The  municipitl  tenement  woutd  ine%ntably 

I  forced  to  the  wall  in  compctitiau  with  similar  buildings  under  pri- 

Ik  ovnt^rsliip*     Its  rooms  would  be  frequently  vacant  or  its  rents 

rould  be  lowered  to  hold  tenants,  and  it  wc^uld  bticome,  more  than 

efore,  an  increoaing  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  without  any  correapond' 

good  to  tike  working  classes.     Moreover,  «ueh  buildings  would 

ntroduce  a  new  element  into  public  service,  already  sufficiently  com- 

Mei,  and  add  so  ninny  more  to  the  already  large  number  of  govern- 

Bent  servants.     If  tenanted  \vith  a  view  to  votes,  they  miglit  be  so 

ated  and  utilized  by  the  i>oLitical  party  in  power  as  to  perpetuate 

\  control. 

TAX   EXEMPTION    FOR   MODEL  TENEMENTS 

Another  suggestiou  was  that  the  building  of  model  tenements 

^hieh  conformed  to  certain  specified  requirements  of    plan  should 

•-  encouraged  by  milking  them,  wholly  or  partly,  ejcempt  from  taxa- 

Q,  either  perpetually  or  for  a  term  of  yea-ra.      If  municipal  aid  is 

ilje  extended  at  all  to  tenement  house  building,  this  would  be  more 

ffeetive  and  open  to  less  objection  than  any  other  method.     It  would 

more  effective  because  it  would  probably  insure  the  building  of 

Dore  tenements  than  could  be  erected  under  municipal  ownership. 

t  would  be  less  objectionable  because  this  increased  accommodation 

or  the  working  classes  could  be  thus  obtained  at  less  expense  to  the 

jitj-    However  large  a  decrease  in  the  tax  revenue  of  the  city  would 

ftliereby  effected,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  the  iucreased 

harden  which  would  follow  municipal  building  and  municipal 

ement  of  such  buildings,     The  Commission,  however,  is  not 

dy  to  recommend  any  such  change  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 

oiu     It  would  be  a  dbtinct  departure    from    our    present  public 

olioy,  which  laxea  alike  all  real  estate  used  for  buaineag  or  private 

B.    It  would  diminish  tax  revenue.    It  would  change  property 

klaeahyartificiaUy decreasing  the  value  of  the  improved  tenement 

npleted  this  year,  and  artiticijdly  increasing  the  value  of  the  same 

Qwaent  built  next  year.    It  would  immediately  increase  the  income 

the  property  owners  whose  new  tenements  were  exempted  from 

:  burdens,  and  would  only  remotely  decrease  the  rents  of  the  wage- 

"^niers,  in  whose  interests  it  was  adopted,  for  until  the  increase  in 

t<DM&ent  accommodation  became  very  marked  it  is  not  likely  that 

rent   rates  would  be  diminished.     It  would  involve  drawing  some 

iiae  between  tem^inenls  fur  the  poorer  classes  which  were  to  be  en- 

tflourftgod  by  exemption,  and  other  tenements  not  intended  to  be  bo 
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exempt.  Drawing  such  h  line  would  be  extremely  difficult,  how 
ever  it  were  lu  be  dra^vii,  whether  on  the  number  of  rooms  to  thff 
ajiartment*  or  the  size  of  the  rooms,  or  otherwise-  The  exemplioii 
would  be  likely  to  be  abused,  and  be  claimed  by  tlioae  who  were  no! 
intended  to  share  in  these  benefits. 

'  It  seems  to  us  proper,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  construc- 
tion of  improved  dwellings  for  the  laboring  cla&aea  on  any  largfl 
scale  is  far  more  likely  to  depend  on  the  efforts  of  corporations  tliuQ 
of  individuals,  and  that  the  present  statutes  regarding  taxntioQ 
restrain  the  efforts  of  corporations  in  this  direction.  Individual 
investors  may  erect  tenement  houses  and  pay  simply  the  tax  on  real 
estate,  hut  corporations  making  precisely  the  same  investment  mui 
pay  the  annual  tax  on  their  capital  stock  in  addition  to  the  same  la: 
on  the  real  estate.  The  experience  of  London  and  many  other  lar: 
cities  besides  New  York  proves  that  the  construction  of  inipro\^ 
dwellings  for  working  people  on  any  such  scale  as  may  respond  ia 
fair  degree  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city  is  certain  to  depend  mostly 
on  the  efforts  of  corporations,  because  individuals  shrink  from  unde^ 
takings  which  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  a  large  respoD- 
sibility  for  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  supervisioD 
wdth  the  prospect  of  only  a  modest  return  on  the  investment. 

The  State  would  lose  nothing  by  relieving  the  capital  stock  m 
companies  whose  sole  object  is  to  erect  improved  dwellings  fron 
annual  ta^tation  on  their  stock,  because  all  such  corporations  can 
and  we  believe  do  now,  avoid  the  extra  taxation  by  incurring  mort 
gage  indebtedness ;  but  this  proceeding  repels  many  conservatiT< 
philanthropic  investors.  Thus,  while  the  State  gains  nothing,  tin 
movement  for  the  construction  of  improved  divellinge  for  wor 
people  is  retarded  under  the  present  laws.  Such  legislation  as  woul< 
place  corporations  whose  sole  investment  is  in  real  estate  on  t' 
same  basia  as  individuid  property  owners  by  relieving  thein  froi 
annual  taxation  on  their  atock,  would  be  equitable  and  would  stima* 
late  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  laboring  cl 

This  question,  however,  relates  rather  to  the  general  policy 
the  State  respecting  taxation   than   to  the  special   sphere   of 
Commission. 


HOW   THE   CITY   CAN   AND  SHOULD   Am   TENEMENT   HOUSE 

DITELLERS 

There  are  expenditures  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  municii 
action  which  the  city  can  and  should  make  for  the  benefit  of  itl 

tenement  bouse  population* 

The  streets  in  tenement  difltrictfl  should  be  paved  Tfil     ''«pl 
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or  other  smooth  pavement  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  kept 
tiean.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  the  crovrded  tenement  parts 
of  the  city,  where  the  street  is  constanily  used  by  so  large  a  part  of 
the  population,  and  particularly  by  the  children.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant there  than  in  other  residential  districts.  Gratifying  prog* 
teaa  in  this  direction  h&s  been  made  in  the  tenoment  house  quarterQ 
of  >'ew  York-  These  streets  should  be  kept  clean,  and  garbage  and 
ishEs  fihould  he  promptly  removed-  Prompt  and  complete  perform- 
uict  of  these  munieipal  duties  is  nowhere  more  important  than 
among  the  tenements*  *  The  standard  of  street  cleaning  has  been 
ttuUibly  rallied  within  recent  years-  ' 

The  streets  should  be  well  lighted.  Tn  this  direction,  too,  there 
bdbetn  improvement-  There  should  be  more  public  conveniences 
wd  lavatories.  There  should  be  more  small  piirks  and  playgrounds. 
There  should  be  public  bathing  facilities- 

Withiu  these  spheres  ihere  is  ample  scope  for  manicipEil  activity 
&ai]  expenditure,  and  it  is  within  these  spheres  that  such  activity 
J^ad  expenditure  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
Quaber.  - 

I  BATHS 

I  It  has  been  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  recommend  the 
uompnlsory  introduction  of  bathing  facilities  into  all  new  tenement 
pomes.  While  all  the  Commissioners  believe  that  such  bathing 
l&cilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  tenement  dweller,  many  of  them 
Ithink  it  ijuei^tionable  whether  at  the  present  time  this  should  be 
lamde  compulsory  by  legislation-  It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to 
Ivnippel  tLe  providing  of  a  private  bath  for  each  set  of  rooms.  The 
Ittkly  aliernaiive  would  be  the  providing  of  common  baths  to  be  used 
WfJ  &  number  of  families  in  some  part  of  the  building-  This  does 
B^  commend  itdclf  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission-  Tenement 
n««U<frti  say  that  these  baths  would  rarely  be  kept  clean,  and  that 
mviej  would  be  loath  to  use  them.  Moreover,  the  CommisBion  finds 
■that  ordinary  commercial  considerations  are  likely  to  settle  this 
W^eslion  in  the  near  future-  Out  of  311  of  the  new  tenement  houses 
l'»hich  were  inspected  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  125  buildings, 
[^  10  per  cent  of  all,  had  a  private  bath  for  each  apartment,  and  in 
■Brooklyn  the  percentage  was  even  greater.  While  natural  causes 
pill  probably  care  for  tenement  houses  to  be  erected  in  the  future, 
He  need  of  bathing  facilities  in  the  existing  tenement  houses  is  very 
KCU-  Ifew  York  is  far  behind  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  this 
BhtQtry  In  providing  public  batlis  for  its  people-  A  special  report 
^M^M^prepared  apon  this  subject,  showing  the  special  needs  of 
^^^^^Hk'jif'nd  also  what  has  been  done  in  other  American  cities 
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along  these  linea*  The  Commission  would  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
for  the  estabLiBhtnent  of  a  aumber  of  public  baths  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  city, 

RECREATION  GROUNDS,  PARES,  AND  PIERS 

In  the  growth  of  the  city  too  little  thought  has  been  giren  to  die 
necessity  of  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  parks  in  proportum 
to  the  increase  of  the  popuUtion  and  its  extension  over  new  temtorj. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  our  public  authorities  to  make  such  pro- 
vision has  left  large  tracts  of  our  city  without  any  open  air  central 
for  recreation. 

In  the  recent  movements  to  secure  open  spaces  for  the  healA 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  the  old  park  idea  has  been  gradually  j 
altered,  and  in  its  place  has  risen  a  strong  desire  for  reereatiw  1 
grounds,  open  air  gymnasiums,  spaces  for  games  and  exeroiees,  ifid  I 
stands  where  open  air  concerts  might  be  supplied  to  the  public  Hh 
old  park,  with  trees  and  flowers,  possessed  many  attractions  vrbH 
shot^d  not  be  wholly  sacrificed,  but  its  formidable  sign,  "  Keep  of 
the  Grass,"  and  its  iron  railings  diminished  its  value  as  a  place  of 
recreation.  This  loss  was  greater  as  the  city  increased  in  size,  tod 
vacant  lots  that  had  served  as  playgrounds  were  taken  for  buildiif 
purposes.  The  modern  recreation  grounds,  over  which  all  nf 
roam  without  fear  of  arrest,  fulfil  the  needs  and  desires  U  • 
greater  part  of  our  population  in  our  crowded  districts.  •  SmI 
grounds,  when  wisely  planned,  contain  one  section  for  games,  ex- 
ercises, and  sports,  and  another  for  the  use  of  mothers  with  yonif 
children  and  for  those  who  may  wish  to  sit  quietly  in  the  open  iii- 
In  this  latter  section  music  stands  have  often  been  provided.  Al- 
ready these  playgrounds,  in  several  instances,  have  been  supplied  it 
private  expense  with  g>'mnastic  equipment  and  with  teachers.  TbeK 
private  enterprises  have  adequately  demonstrated  the  value  of  «ai 
provision  for  the  public  welfare.  But  it  seems  hardly  creditable  to 
the  city  that  the  city  itself  should  not  bear  the  expense  of  adequatelf 
maintaining  and  protecting  these  grounds.  I 

The  Commission  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  ditd 
city  the  power  to  make  annual  expenditures  for  the  extension  of  iti'l 
system  of  recreation  grounds  and  parka.  Such  a  law,  limited,  ho¥-  1 
ever,  in  its  operation  to  two  new  parks,  was  passed  on  the  recom-  r 
mendation  of  the  Commission  of  1894,  j 

It  hiis  been  suggested  that  a  park  in  a  crowded  district  could  be 
obtiiinod  at  comparatively  small  expense  by  taking  only  the  interior 
of  a  block  and  permitting  the  erection  of  model  tenements  upon  ihi 
two  exterior  strips  abutting  on  the  streets.     This  suggestion  hat 


been  embod 
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sn  embodied  in  a  special  paper,  which  forms  part  of  this  report. 
The  suggestion  seems  to  the  Commisston  to  be  aa  admirable  one* 
By  its  adoption  the  city  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  needed  small 
pm-ks  and  recreation  grounds  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
Dew  tenemeatti  cuuld  be  constructed  tu  uccumiuodate,  at  remunera- 
tive rents,  quite  as  many  people  aa  are  now  iuadt^quately  boused  by 
^Id  tenements  on  the  same  urea. 

H  The  rooretLtioti  piors  have  also  proved  to  bo  a  means  of  healthful 
^kijoyment  for  many.  In  some  few  instances  it  h^s  been  called  to 
Bur  attention  that  these  piers  have  become  resorts  of  the  disorderly 
Basoeh  an  extent  that  careful  parents  would  not  allow  their  children 
Hhi  visit  them.  This  fact,  we  believe,  emphasixes  the  importance  of 
■baviug  careful  and  intelligent  caretakers*  Without  auch  caretakers 
■he  recreation  pier  is  apt  to  become  disorderly  through  the  action, 
Bve  believe,  not  of  the  majority  of  those  who  use  the  piers,  but  of  a 
BmaJl  minority.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  greater  emphasis  shoidd 
Be  placed  upon  their  management,  as  their  essential  value  is  deter- 
Huned  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  auch  fiuperintendence, 

H  SCHOOLS 

^P  While  not  making  specitic  recummendatious,  the  Commission 
^■sires  to  call  attention  to  the  grea,t  benefits  that  have  resulted 
^k  tenement  house-  dwellers  from  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
^piblic  schools  for  various  usea  outside  of  school  hoursp  We  note 
^Be  etitabhshnient  of  public  lectures,  of  evening  classes,  and  of  vaca- 
HkiQ  schools,  the  opening  of  the  school  grDunds  for  the  use  of  the 
Knildren  under  competent  supervision  during  the  summer  months, 
■he  meeting  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  school  buildings  dm-ing  the 
■rening,  and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  suppUed  with 
Uppers  and  books  for  the  use  of  persona  of  all  ages^  These  steps 
^B  progress  indicate  that  the  Board  of  Education  recognizes  the 
^kde  responsibility  resting  upon  the  department  of  education  to 
■naiat^  a  broad  view  of  its  opportunities  and  obligations.  These 
^nrioos  agencies  appear  to  the  Commission  to  have  a  proper  relation 
^fc  the  work  of  public  education  and  have  certainly  contributed  to 
^Bie  health,  welfare,  and  intelligence  of  the  laboring  people.  We 
^Beiefere  record  our  belief  that  what  hag  already  been  dene  has  been 
■(  great  value,  and  recommend  the  further  extension  of  these  uses  of 
■chool  property. 

■  '  The  Commission  believes  that  the  schools  may  properly  become 
■to  centre  of  much  of  the  thoughtful  life  of  the  community  in  which 
Wg^y  ^re  located,  ^nd  that  to  extend  the  use  of  school  buildings  in 
^■e  e%'e[iiug  under  proper  restrictions,  to  literary  societies,  benefit 
^B  rot    ■— p 
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asBociationBi  and  other  bodies  having  a  serious  purpose,  would  pKK 
mote  ioteUigecce  and  social  progress  among  our  tenement  honaa 
dwellers. 

TUBEECULOSIS 

The  intimate  relation  and  connection  of  tubercnlosifl  wilih  tiu 
evils  of  the  tenement  house  system  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Ai 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Biggs  arid  Dr.  Guerard,  in  the  special  papen 
prepared  by  them  upon  this  subject,  the  first  step  in  meeting  thii 
problem  will  be  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  hoosesiD 
which  the  poor  people  of  this  city  live.  It  is  apparent,  howevsii 
that  many  other  things  ought  U>  be  done  to  wipe  out  this  diseaw 
which  carries  oS  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  The  Board 
of  Health  should  organize  a  system  of  inspection  of  the  rooms  of  iQ 
tuberculous  patients  and  should  see  that  they  are  properly  disiii< 
fected  after  a  death  from  this  cause,  and  also  that  whenever  a  tuboi- 
culous  patient  is  moved  out  of  a  tenement  house,  the  rooms  shoold 
be  disinfected,  -  Proper  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  persons  in  both 
the  incipient  and  advanced  stages  of  this  disease  should  be  provided 
in  adequate  number. 

PEOSTITUTION  IN  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSES 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  the  Commission  has  become 
painfully  aware  of  one  evil  from  which  it  believes  tenement  house 
dwellers  should  be  protected,  and  protected  as  they  are  not  under 
existing  conditions  and  existing  laws.  That  evil  is  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  prostitution  into  reputable  tenement  houses-  The 
forcible  and  earnest  protest  of  one  of  our  best  known  moral  and 
religious  leaders  has  properly  awakened  all  classes  of  society  to  the 
horrors  of  this  situation.  But  the  determination  of  the  Commisnos 
to  investigate  the  evil  dated  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  many  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  that  protest 
and  to  the  recent  anti-vice  crusade. 

The  steady  growth  of  vice  in  the  tenement  houses  has  come  undei 
the  personal  observation  of  members  of  the  Commission.  Its  apeciil 
investigations,  reenforced  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  many  wit 
nesses,  including  the  tenement  house  dwellers,  labor  representatives! 
iind  philanthropic  workers,  lead  it  to  most  earnestly  protest  gainst 
suoh  conditions. 

It  appears  that  prostitution  has  spread  greatly  among  the  tene- 
ment houses.  This  condition  has  recently  grown  worse,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  has  been  sufficient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  publio 
nuthorilies  to  suppress  it.     Evidence  has  been  submitted  tliat  tli6 
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trot«eis  of  the  dwellers  in  the  tenement  houses  immediately  affected, 
18  well  as  those  of  their  neighbors,  have  been  alike  unheeded,  and  in 
ipile  of  the  beat  efforts  of  careful  parents,  the  very  house  in  which 
i  family  has  dwelt,  selected  because  it  was  thought  to  be  free  from 
this  cune,  hiis  furnished  the  temptation  against  which  parental  care 
Hud  anxiety  have  been  in  vain.  The  dangers  of  this  situation  to 
those  of  tender  age  in  the  tenement  houses  is  alarming.  We  have 
aacertained  that  when  dissolute  women  enter  a  tenement  house  their 
fint  effort  ia  to  maJte  friends  with  the  children.  Children  have  been 
luj«d  intn  their  rooms,  where  Ibey  have  beheld  sights  from  which 
they  should  be  protected-  Frequently  these  women  engage  one 
family  in  the  tenement  to  do  their  laundry  work,  another  to  do  their 
cooking,  and  still  further  financial  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
housekeeper.  The  fiationage  which  they  can  distribute  i^  thug 
utilized  Ut  make  friends  and  to  purchase  the  silence  of  those  who 
Bighi  otherwise  object  to  their  presence.  The  children  of  respect- 
able families  are  often  sent  to  the  prostitutes  on  various  errands, 
uid  because  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  children  these  women  become 
iuiportaut  personages  in  the  house  and  their  affairs  the  subject  of 
fftquenl  conversation.  The  familiarity  with  vice,  often  in  its  most 
flngrant  forms,  possessed  by  very  young  children  because  of  the  con- 
dition just  described  has  profoundly  impressed  the  Commission. 
Stveral  physicians  have  informed  us  that  though  they  as  children 
had  lived  in  quarters  of  the  city  where  prostitution  existed,  they 
had  not  possessed  a  tenth  of  the  knowledge  of  it  which  they  find 
^most  universal  among  tenement  house  children  of  the  present  day, 
Ttie  anxiety  of  reputable  parents  living  in  houses  upon  which  these 
Wlots  have  descended  is  most  pitiful.  One  of  our  charity  workers 
<t4t«d  that  she  hud  heard  women  living  in  tenement  houses  thus 
■of^oted  bemoan  the  bixth  of  a  daughter  hecfinse  of  their  fear  of  the 
dangers  to  which  she  would  be  exposed.  And  the  same  worker 
d«clared  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  woman  did  not  con- 
fide to  her  a  mother's  anxiety  and  despair  regarding  this  situation. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  childien  alone  who  are  contaminated  !  Boys 
ud  joun^  men  living  in  the  tenement  homes  are  tempted,  and 
becotne  addicted  to  habits  of  immorality,  because  of  the  constant 
temptation  placed  before  them  almost  at  the  door  of  their  home, 
SSi  more  distressing  is  the  condition  of  young  girls.     Such  girls 

■  often  working  in  diflicult  situations  with  long  hours,  email  pay, 

■  hard  work.  'WTien  they  return  to  their  homes  tired  and  per- 
^i  discoursed  at  the  end  of  the  day's  toil,  they  see  their  neigh- 
bora  living  lives  of  apparent  ease,  dressing  far  better  than  they  can 
hSinrd  to  dress  on  their  limited  wages,  and  shoiving  by  their  manner 

|t  they  feel  themselves  superior  to  those  who  are  fooUah  enough 
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to  toil  whan  they  might  be  at  leisore.  The  reiy  m^bt  of  thii  ood- 
tnst  with  their  own  ccnditioa  laiaeB  deepairing  qoestiona,  diei|ipdiit 
iDentfl,  and  bitterness.  After  the  shook  oceasioiied  by  the  knowladgt 
of  the  oharaoter  of  the  pro^totea  has  subsided^  as  it  inevitably  wi^ 
if  the  evil  is  encountered  duly,  the  ^la  are  led  to  oonuder  serioudf 
the  words  of  the  tempters.  The  &11  of  many  girls,  dan^iten  i 
honest  and  reputable  parents,  baa,  ondonbtedly,  been  doe  to  tUi 
contamination.  From  the  statement  of  many  in  a  poaition  to  kiunr 
facts,  we  have  been  led  to  beliere  that  more  girls  hare  been  started, 
in  recent  years,  opon  a  life  of  immorality,  because  of  their  aasodi- 
tjons  in  the  tenement  hoosea,  than  by  all  other  means  oomUned  tMt 
supply  tills  traffic. 

Voicing  the  protests  of  tenement  house  dweUers,  dergymB^ 
teachers,  and  many  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tenenMBt 
house  people,  the  Commis^on  recommends  legislation  of  a  strii^ivA 
chamcter  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  tenement  h 
While  there  may  be  serious  difference  of  opinion  r^arding 
subject  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
the  enforced  mingling  in  the  same  house  of  old  tati  youi^ 
prostitutes  and  their  procurers.  WhereTor  this  CTil  may  exist, 
howcTer  it  may  be  dealt  with,  it  should  be  absolutely 
from  the  dwelUi^  of  the  poor. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cconmission  recommends  the  enaotmsit 
more  severe  penalties  against  prostitution  in  tenement  houses.    Iti 
proposed  code  subjects  a  tenement  house,  any  part  of  which  is  usift 
as  a  house  of  prostitution,  to  a  penalty  of  flOOO  which  is  to  be  made 
a  lien  upon  the  premises.     The  fact  that  a  tenement  house  is  ussd 
for  Buch    purpcmes  is  made   presumptive   evidence   that   it  is  si 
occupied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or  lessee,  with  a  proTiK 
that  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  appropriate  evidenoa 
An   innoceut    owner   is   protected    by    providing   that    the  les« 
may  be  void  at  hia  option  in  case  the  tenement  house  be  so  usei 
The  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the  neighborhood  is  mid 
competent  evidence  of  such  use  of  a  house,  wit^  the  proviso  tin 
such  evidence  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  judgment  withoi 
corroborative  evidence,  and  'women  who  reside  in  or  commit  prai4 
tution  in  a  tenement  house  are  made  punishable  by  impriaonmei 
instead  of  by  fine  as  has  been  customary. 

poucr 

Prostitution,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  form  of  vi 
to  be  found  in  tenement  districts.  The  very  serious  evils  of  oerfi 
forms  of  gambling  and  their  effects  upon  the  general  morale  of  \ 
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commumty,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon  its  industrial  well-being,  Las 
been  set  forth  in  one  of  the  special  reports  presented  by  the  Com- 
miBsioQ*  The  templationa  of  the  game  of  policy,  it  appears^  are 
especially  open  to  the  tenement  bouse  dweller,  and  the  Commiaflion 
urges  upon  the  Legislature  tliat  every  meana  be  taken  to  «tamp  out 
and  eradicate  this  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 


r 


TENEMENT  HOUSE  LABOR 


The  Commission  haa  made  ao  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  tenement  houses,  especially  \vith  reference  to  the  mak- 
ing of  garments,  artiiiciaJ  flowers,  and  feathers.  Tho  evila  of  cigar 
making  in  fiuch  buildings,  regarding  which  a  forceful  presentation 
wHfl  made  to  the  Legislature  ten  years  ago,  have  to  a  large  ertent 
disappeared-  Through  the  invention  of  a  machine  called  the  suction 
uble.  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  beiEg  gradually  removed  into 
factories  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
liade,  that  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  tenement  houses.  But 
the  opinions  of  workers  in  this  trade  regarding  the  general  condi- 
tions of  tenement  house  labor  are  in  accord  with  the  statements  of 
workers  In  other  trades  and  our  own  investigations. 

The  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  work  carried  on  in  tenement 
houitea  has  undoubtedly  led  to  certain  improvements,  but  the  very 
Mtempt  to  enforce  the  law  has  furnished  additional  proof  of  the 
uadesirability  of  the  conditions.  Where  workers  apply  for  a  lioense 
tfccy  may  be  investigated,  but  if  a  license  is  refused,  it  is  not  always 
aible  to  be  sure  that  work  will  be  discontinued ;  and  if  the  license 
I  not  npphed  for,  it  will  only  be  by  chance  that  the  tenement  house 
^Workshop  will  be  discovered. 

Tenement  house  labor  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  dwelling 

Uiom  of  the  family,  where  old  and  young  are  crowded  in  Avith  the 

HM'kers-     The  danger  of  contagion  when  any  member  of  the  family 

^Kill.  therefore,  is  very  great,     A  member  of  the  Commission  has 

^■n  garments  piled  on  the  lioor  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  rubbish, 

^^meuts  stacked  on  the  bed  and  some  of  them  used  as  pillows  for 

lic^k  children,  and  iu  one  instance  garments  were  found  stored  in 

tlie  same  room  with  a  sick  man  apparently  in  an  advanced  stage  of 

lobennilosis.     Such  conditions  the  Commission  regards  as  a  serious 

tneenice  to  public  health.     It  believes  that  manufacturing  cannot  be 

continued  in  the  tenement  bouses  with  safety  to  the  general  public 

eic4Tpt  at  great  expense  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  supervision, 

ID  view  oE  the  immense  amount  of  labor  at  present  carried  on  in 

tenement    houses.       The  Commission  does  not,  however,  feel  war- 

ated  iu  recommending  the  absolute  abolition  of  tenement  house 
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labor.  It  recoramenda  the  amendment  of  C!i!ipter  191  of  the  Laws  oil 
1899  by  the  insertioD  of  a  proviso  that  no  license  shall  be  issued  fori 
any  room  in  a  tenement  bouse  containing  leas  than  12o0  cubic  feetJ 
of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  fori 
childreQ,  or  otlierwiae  than  as  a  workshop.  Tliia  recomraendatioa j 
regarding  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  Itibor  should  be  allowed  k\ 
baaed  upon  knowledge  of  the  constant  nse  by  all  the  members  di 
the  family  of  any  room  connected  with  a  living  apartment.  It  isl 
also  based  upon' the  universally  accepted  fact  that  the  average  ten*-] 
ment  honfie  family  confiists  of  five  members,  though  undoubtedly  in] 
frequent  instances  the  boarders  taken  by  saoh  families  make  the] 
average  size  higher. '  Among  the  Italian  garment  workera  it  has] 
been  frequently  found  that  two  and  even  three  families,  making  ij 
total  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  indiv-iiuals,  occupy  a  single  apartmenl. ' 
But  taking  the  conservative  estimate  and  applying  the  provision  of  I 
the  law  that  a  workshop  must  have  at  least  250  cubic  feet  of  spaoaj 
for  each  worker,  the  Commission  believes  that  12.50  feet  should  1»| 
required  as  the  minimum  size  of  any  workroom  in  a  tenement  hoiisci 
because  experience  has  shown  that  au  average  of  not  less  than  fi.vdl 
persons  will  use  the  room  for  a  greater  or  lesa  part  of  the  day. 

This  requirement  of  space  aeems  especially  Import^int  in  view" 
the  disposition  of  builders  to  make  the  hving  room  of  the  famil/ 
constantly  gmaller  and  smaller. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  an  increase  in  the  foroe  of  tha 
Factory  Inspector's  Department,  to  enable  him  to  adequately  enforce 
the  law  in  tenement  houses. 


SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

The  results  of  examinations  of  a  number  of  typical  tenement! 
houses  which  form  the  subject  of  a  special  report  included  with  lh< 
Commission's  report,  show  on  the  whole  that  the  present  plumbinj 
laws,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  are,  if  properly  enforced 
entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  present  needs.  They  also  point  ou! 
serious  evils  in  old  tenement  houses,  wliich  imperatively  call  fcJ 
remedy. 

DEATH-RATES 

The  subject  of  death-rales  in  tenement  house  diatriota  is  on 
which  the  Commission  carefully  considered  at  the  beginning  of  i 
work,  especially  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  study  i 
death-rates  in  such  districts  as  compared  with  other  districts  of  th 
city.  After  consultation,  however,  with  leading  experts  upon  thi 
subject.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  aad  Professo 
Franklin  H-  Oiddings,  It  was  found  that  no  data  upon  this  subjeo 
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could  be  obtained  that  would  point  to  any  definite  conclusion,  with- 
out more  extended  study  than  could  possibly  be  given  within  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  because  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  elements  enter  into  the  question  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw- 
reliable  conclusions.     The  Commiasion  finds  from  such  study  of  this 
subject  as  it  has  made  that  the  death-rate  cannot  be  deemed  a  cri- 
terion of  bad  sanitary  conditions.      In  L'ertaiu  blocks  in  the  Italian 
quarter  of  the  city  there  la  a  very  high  death -liite,  while  in  certain 
other  blocks  half  a  mile  ^way^  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  death-rate 
ia  only  one-half  as  great  as  the  average  death-riite  of  the  city  ;  yet 
n    in  the  latter  district  there  was  a  greater  population,  the  te&eiuent 
HhouseB  were  taller,  and  the  genentl  sanitary  conditions  were  worse. 
^Bimilar  inst;inces  may  he  observed  in  other  parte  of  the  city.     The 
Gi|ilanation  of  thla  lies  in  the  fuet  that  race  characteristics,  the  char- 
ct^r  of  occupation,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  building  ia 
loctttetU  and  numerous  other  elements  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
[aideration. « 

IMMIGRATION 

The  subject  of  immigration  La  intimately  connected  with  the 
I  tenement  house  problem  in  this  city.  Its  varying  volume  and  the 
;  proportion  which  differeut  nationalities  bear  to  each  other  are  set 
[lorth  in  the  apacial  report  on  this  subject.  \Vbilo  the  Conimisaion 
lippreciates  that  no  State  legislation  is  practicable  upon  this  subject, 
WJfiX  it  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ^the  tenement  house  sys- 
*  tern  ie  exerting  quite  as  detrimental  an  effect  upon  the  newly  arrived 
inunigrant  as  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  is  exerting  on  the  tene- 
,  meat  house. 
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TENEMENT  EVILS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  TENANTS 

The  Commission  baa  at  ail  times  sought  from  tenement  dw^ellers 
ir  views  upon  this  suhject,  believing  that  they,  better  than  any 
one  cbe,  know  the  evils  that  need  to  be  remedied.  It  has,  therefore, 
submitted  "  ith  this  report  a  special  paper  containing  the  views  of  a 
DTUii)>«r  of  such  persons.  It  has  been  stated  so  often  in  the  past 
that  tenement  dwellera  will  not  appreciate  improvements  in  tene- 
ineut  houses,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Commission  especially  important 
that  the  tenement  house  dweller  should  speak  for  himself  on  the 
bject,  in  his  own  way. 


THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO 


That  comparatively  little  apace  is  given  in  this  report  to  teiife- 
leot  conditions  in  the  citj-  ot  Buffalo  is  not  duft  \(0  aTx"^  iwX>vc^  ^'^ 
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the  jitrt  of  tb«  Commiasicm  to  recognize  the  importanoe  of  this 
second  great  dxy  of  the  State,  which  by  its  enterprise  sod  rapid 
frrowth  is  begiuninif  to  rival  the  great  metropolis.  It  is  because  in 
Buffalo,  tliankn  to  vriM  forethought  and  r^nl^tioit,  aided  by  &Tor 
able  natuml  coiit)ilion&,  the  laboring  daaaes  have  been  honsed  largel/ 
in  the  aniall  aingle  family  house^  and  the  tenement  evil,  so  fiar  u 
it  is  cAiiatHl  by  construotiou,  hardly  exists.  Indeed^  the  restrictive 
regulntiond  of  Buffalo  as  r^^^ecXA^  for  instance,  the  minimum  size  of 
ecKirCtf  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allotted  to  each  in- 
<)ividuu1,  are  not  only  iu  atiraiioie  of  those  now  existing  in  Nev  Tork, 
but  are  more  atrmgent  than  the  provisions  of  the  new  code  snbmitted 
by  tills  ronunission.  Not  only  ia  Buffalo  in  advance  of  Now  Tork 
in  \U  buihUug  rtH)uin^ment$  for  new  tenements,  but  it  is  in  the  lead 
as  reHjH'Cta  publio  bathing  facilities.  It  has  had  in  operation  for 
Mevtiral  years  a  system  of  inexpensive  and  economically  conducted 
imhlie  baths  in  its  nu>st  crowded  districts.  The  special  paper 
tih  ihv  aituatiou  in  Buffalo  which  forms  part  of  this  report  sets 
fi^i-tli  in  (letAil  the  progress  already  made  by  Buffalo  in  tenement 
bunmi  reform. 


THE  iVrHER  CITIES  OF  THE  STATE 

It  ifl  quite  evident  that  tenement  house  legislation  should  not  be 
t-onfliuul  uirrely  to  ritie^  of  the  tirst  elasSf  and  the  advantage  of 
rngiilutin^  thiH  inijHUtJint  siubject  in  time  is  fully  illustrated  by  the 
rx|iorii«ni-o  itiul  present  atlvanta^>us  position  of  Buffalo.  That  con- 
tliliiiuN  t\\\Mi\  nhouKl  U'  so  favorable  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  tbst 
thtMbiu^'ors  of  uiLivstrioled  tenement  house  construction  were  real- 
i/rA  lit  n\i  ourly  ihile,  mul  measures  taken  to  prevent  them  before 
iLitiLiy  unHjiiiiithrv  tenements  bad  l^een  erected  and  before  property 
inti^rortt^i  would  tlKMvby  W  afft'Cied.  The  scope  of  this  CommiasLOii'» 
ilutu'?4  Una  not  extentU'il  Wv^^ud  cities  of  the  tirst  class.  No  exfnni- 
TiaiLoii  ImN  been  utiide  into  the  tenement  house  conditions  of  other 
lilien,  Facts  havi*  U'en  broiighi  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioiii 
however,  which  indicate  that  ihert^  is  grave  danger  lest  other  cities 
of  the  stale  reiK-nt  the  envrji  of  New  York.  The  small  size  of  s 
eity  funuslies  no  guanintee  that  it  will  W  free  from  tenement  house 
evils  and  constitutes  no  reason  why  protH*r  regulation  should  be  neg- 
lected. A  eity  of  a  neighboring  State,  though  it  contains  only  eighty 
thousiind  inhabitants,  hiut  conditions  quite  as  bad  in  some  respects  as 
those  in  New  York,  h\  this  city  not  only  are  there  old  dilapidated 
w'irjilen  and  brick  buildings  wliich  formerly  were  private  residences 
rj'iw  ficcupied  by  several  families,  but  als*"*  there  are  numerous  tene- 
m^-zi:  hoti^s  e/ected  for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  large  num- 
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people,  and  recently  there  have  been  erected  a  number  of 
tenement  houseB  od  the  same  plan  as  the  New  York  double- 
ilecker,  dumb-bell  tenement*  with  small  air  shafts. 

For  this  re&soD  the  Commission  recommends  that  attention  be 
pvca  ia  time  to  the  housing  conditions  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  same  measures  for  self- 
protection  as  have  been  so  successfully  initiated  in  Buftalo. 


P^Tl^P 


STATE   BOARD  OF   HEALTH 


The  Commission  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  within  the 
power  of  the  felate  Board  of  Health,  upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
ihe  express  right  to  make  any  investigation  into  tenement  house 
conditions  in  cities  of  the  &rst  class  that  he  may  deem  expedient. 
The  health  conditions  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State  directly  aJlect 
tlie  State  at  large,  and  if  there  be  any  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities^  it  should  be  clearly 
tithin  the  power  of  the  State  to  at  least  aaoertain  by  investigation 
the  facta,  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  applica- 
tion of  any  effectual  remedy. 


I  CONDITIONS  IS  OTHER  LARGE  AMERICAN  CITIES 

'  A  special  report  dealing  with  this  subject  has  been  prepared  and 
Innns  part  of  the  Commission'a  report*  It  appears  from  the  facts 
Therein  presented  that  in  practically  none  of  the  twenty-seven  largest 
filies  of  this  country,  except  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Jersey  City*  and 
Hartford,  is  there  what  can  be  called  a  tenement  house  problem,  and 
tbat  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cities  the  tenement  house,  as 
hown  in  New  York,  does  not  exist.  The  poor  people  and  working 
people  live  generally  in  small  one  and  two  story  houses,  containing 
at  most  two  families,  while  often  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  work- 
ing-men  themselves.  Chicago,  with  a  popuUtion  of  a  million  and  a 
Wf,  has  practically  no  tenement  house  problem  ;  it  ia  the  same  with 
I'^iUdelphia.  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter ;  St»  Louis, 
»ilh  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Son 
Prucisco,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Wash- 
n,  each  of  which  cities  has  a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
DO,  also  have  no  tenement  house  problem.    There  are,  of  course, 

each  one  of  these  cities  certain  bad  housing  conditions,  which 
gives  them  what  might  be  called  a  housing  problem,  but  this  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  tenement  bouse  problem  as  known  in  New  York  and 
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HOC5TXG  COXBITIOyS  IX  EUROFK4X  CTTtES 

Tbe  hoiuiiig  problem  Id  London  is  the  foiemost  political  que^ 
tioo  of  the  ^Mj^'mnd  the  Coranuseioa  bu  therefore  soogltt  to  ascertAin 
what  evils  exist  in  leading  Eor^^veui  citie&  in  the  hope  that  tba  1 
remedies  ad(^ted  to  cope  with  the  eriU  there  might  be  of  aasi&tanca 
in  framing  reccwmnendatioiis  for  New  York.     A  special  report  upon 
this  subject  has  been  prepared  and  is  snbmitced  with  the  report  of 
tiie  Commission.  '   It  appears  from  this  study  that  the  conditloni 
which  exist  in  Sew  York  are  practicallr  unknown  in  any  European 
city.    In  London  the  majority  of  the  tenement  houses  are  small  twc^ 
story  and  three-story  buildings,  and  the  greatest  erils  are  cellu 
dwellings  and  overcrowding  in  single  rooms.      The  evil  of  over* 
crowding  on  the  lots  and  the  very  serious  erils  of  lack  of  light  and 
air  which  form  the  main  part  of  New  York's  problem  are  practically 
unknown  in  London.  -  Similar  conditions  exist  in  Manchester*  Liver- 
pftoU  and  other  large  cities.     Conditions  in  Glasgow  and  Edinbur^ 
ar«%  somewhat  different.     There  the  nearest  approach  to  the   New 
York  type  of  tenement  house  is  to  be  found,  as  tall  buildings  accom- 
m'^lating  numbers  of  people  exist  in  these  Scotch  cities.    The  evils  of 
Uutk  of  light  and  air,  however,  and  the  evils  of  the  air  shaft  are  not 
known  in  either  of  these  communities.     The  same  is  true  of  condi- 
tkorui  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities. 

CAS'  TEKEMEXT  HOUSES  BE  BCILT  UNDER  THE  NEW  CODE 
WHICH   WILL   BE   COMMERCIALLY   SUCCESSFUL? 

TLLh  question  has  been  constantly  before  the  Commission  io 
framluL^  the  new  code,  becauae  it  was  satisfied  that  no  set  of  la^ 
nhniil'l  Iw  recommended  which  would  prevent  new  tenements  from 
\iniii\r  built  from  business  considerations.  However  satisfied  mem- 
lii:rh  fff  tliti  Commission  have  been  that  the  law  presented  bj  them 
Wf>ulil  ui:i;om[ilIah  this  result,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
flein<r[istrate,  not  only  by  professional  opinion,  but  by  actual  plans, 
liiiw  [iractiouble  their  recommendations  were.  To  this  end  the  Com* 
iiu.HHinn  reijuested  a  number  of  leading  architects  of  the  city  who 
hail  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  planning  tenement  houseSi 
and  who,  with  great  public  spirit,  placed  their  services  at  the  dia- 
I.ii?ial  of  the  Commission,  to  prepare  plans  for  tenement  houses  which 
*^nuld  l>e  constructed  under  the  new  code-  Such  plans  have  been 
pn?[iured  by  the  following  architects :  Mr.  George  S,  Drew,  Jt„ 
Mr.  Ernest  Fkgg,  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  Messrs.  Harde  &  Short, 
Mejwrs.  I?4raels  ^  Harder,  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Greene,  and  Mr. 
Joi*eph  WolL     These  plana  demonstrate  that  commercial  tenement 
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houses  can  be  constnictad  under  the  provi^ons  of  the  new  code, 
not  only  on  50-foot  lota,  100-foot  lots,  and  75-foot  lots,  but  on  25-foot 
lots  as  wellf  and  that  upon  a  25-foot  lot  there  is  no  difBonltf  ia 
planning  a  tenement  houBo  with  twelve  rooms  on  each  floor,  with 
adequate  provieion  for  light  and  air.  This  ie  as  great  a  number  of 
rooms  as  could  be  now  obtained  if  the  present  law  limiting  the  per* 
centage  of  lot  to  65  per  cent  was  strictly  «iforced.  One  architect 
has  drawn  a  plan  for  a  50-foDt  tenement  in  which  twenty-eight 
rooms  can  be  obtained  on  a  Soor,  which  is  fully  as  many  as  oan  nov 
he  obtained  in  the  worst  type  of  double-decker-  The  Conuniasion 
submits  with  this  report  a  sufBcient  number  of  plana  prepared  bj 
these  architects  to  illustrate  the  entire  practicability  of  the  new  code.  , 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  members  of  the  Comrnlssion  have  proceeded  in  the  work 
intruBted  to  them  by  the  Legislature,  they  have  been  increasingly 
and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
interest?  involved.  There  is  not  a  tenement  house  question.  There 
are  a  thousand  tenement  house  questions.  In  New  York  certainly 
there  is  no  group  of  questions  that  so  profoundly  affects  the  public 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  the  public. 

While  the  fundamental  evils  of  insufficient  light  and  air,  insufB- 
cient  fire  protection,  and  inadequate  sanitary  arrangements,  as  well 
as  tliat  most  fundamental  evil  of  all,  failure  to  properly  enforce  the 
law,  will  continue  in  greater  or  leas  degree,  there  are  some  phases  of 
the  tenement  house  question  which  are  likely  to  change  and  aocne 
new  remedies  which  will  have  to  be  applied,  either  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions or  to  take  the  place  of  remedies  which  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  ineffective.  The  Commission  of  1894  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  then  existing  permanent  Tenement  House  Board, 
t'onsiating  of  certain  city  officials  who  became  members  of  the  Board 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  because  this  Board  had  done  nothing,  and* 
with  the  otJier  more  important  official  duties  imposed  upon  its  mem- 
bers, was  unlikely  to  do  anything.  It  recommended,  liowever,  that 
another  statutory  commission  upon  the  subject  be  created  by  the 
Legislature  every  five  years.  In  the  recommendation  for  a  periodic 
appointment  of  such  a  commission  the  present  Gomraission  joins* 
In  no  other  way  can  the  shifting  conditions  of  the  various  tenement 
house  problems  be  so  effectively  met. 

If,  however,  a  separate  tenement  house  department  be  created 
directly  charged  with  tenement  house  supervision  and  with  no  other 

>acting  duties^  the   necessity  for  such  a  commission,  so  fat  as 
York  City  is  concerned,  will  be  much  diminished. 
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Eimifision  has  sought  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
t  information  and  expert  opinion.  Immediately  after 
itt  iippoiDtment  the  Commission  incited  tbe  heads  of  different  city 
depaitmenls  charged  with  tbe  supervision  of  tenement   houses   to 

EL  them  informally.     The  Uivlt^tiou  was  accepted  by  the  headf^  of 
Bailding  Department,  Health  Department,  and  Fire  Department, 
courteously  placed  all  the  information  ia  their  departmenta  at 
tliediepoeal  of  the  Commission,  and  bare  afforded  it  every  facility. 
It  has  also  heen  espef^ially  fortunate  in  having  had  the  liearty  co- 
cratioD  of  the  leading  architectural  societies  of  the  city,  the  New 
fork  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arcliitects,  the  Archi- 
tlural  League,  and  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  having 
ointed  special  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Tenement  House 

aiaaioQ* 
The  Commission  desires  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  these 
I  to  all  the  many  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Commis- 
,  and  to  acknowledge  its  special  sense  of  indebtedness  to  those 
ons  who  have  prepared  for  the  Commiasiou  special  rep^orts  ujK>n 
DFerent  aubjectd,  as  well  tm  to  the  architects  who  have  prepared 
for  the  Commission  showing  what  tenement  houses  can  he 
Wit  under  the  profwsed  code  of  tenement  house  laws.  The  Com- 
ttissi*»n  appreciates  the  public  spirit  prompting  this  work,  and  wishes 
to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  all  who  have  in 
tW  and  in  other  ways  helped  the  Commission  in  its  work. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Cummiasion  embodied  in  this  report 
ftprraent  the  conclusions  reached  after  carefiil  conalderotion  of  each 
*iUestion  from  the  various  sides.  The  more  important  subjects  have 
t>i¥n  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Cummission  as  a  whole. 
Vhile  this  has  added  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the  Commissioners, 
^gives  ihem  greater  confidence  in  the  conclusiuns  thus  reached, 
■  There  have  been  no  differences  of  opinion  betv^een  members  of 
™  Commission  except  tho£c  necessarily  incident  to  the  earnest 
t^'nsidemtion  of  important  public  questions  by  thoughtful  men,  and 
wiwe  have  been  so  few  in  number  and  have  been  discussed  so  freely 
frankly,  as  to  only  emphasize  the  harmony  of  aim  and  spirit 
tich  has  characterized  all  their  deliberations, 
The  present  Commission  is  larger  in  number  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ars.  It  includes  among  its  members  and  officers  men  who 
planned  tenement  houses  as  architects,  men  who  have  con- 
them  as  builders*  men  who  have  managed  them  as  agents, 
who  have  lived  in  them«  and  men  who  are  now  in  control  of 
I  as  owners.  It  also  includes  those  who  have  been  officially  con- 
with  all  the  New  York  City  departments  charged  with  lene- 
at  supervision, — the  Health  Department,  the  Building  Department, 
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and  the  Fire  Department^  as  vrell  aa  others  who  are  intfirested  in 
tenemetit  house  conditionfl  from  the  philanthropic  side.  A  CommiB- 
eion  thus  condtitated  faae  had  nnuBual  faciiitlee  for  looking  at  Uie 
subject  from  all  these  different  points  of  view,  and  more  paiticolarly, 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  bosiness  nian. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE   EEFOEM   IN  NEW   YORK 
CITY,    1834-1900 

The  movement  for  housing  reform  in  New  York  dates  back  as 
far  as  1834,  wheu  Gerritt  Forbea*  the  City  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  in  his  annual  report  giving  the  record  of  buriala  or  deaths, 
c^ed  attentioQ  to  the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  at  that 
lime. 

In  commenting  on  the  high  death-rate,  he  says:  "Some  cause 
sbould  be  assigned  for  the  increase  of  deaths  beyond  the  increaaa  of 
population,  and  none  appears  bo  prominent  as  that  of  intemperance 
and  the  crowded  and  filthy  state  in  which  a  great  portion  of  our 
population  live,  apparently  without  being  sensible  of  their  situation  ; 
mi  we  have  serioua  cause  to  regret  that  there  are  in  our  city  bo 
nmay  mercenary  landlords  who  only  coutrive  in  what  maimer  they 
KID  stow  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  in  the  smallest  space/' 
This  was  over  sixty  years  ago  when  New  York's  population  was  only 
abgut  270,000. 

THE   FIRST   IMPORTANT   MOVEMENT— 1842 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  give  any  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  pot>rer  classes  in  New  York 
City  was  not  made  until  1842,  when  Dr,  Julm  H,  Griscom,  the  City 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  called  attention  to  the  eiiating 
conditions  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Aldenuen,  Prior 
to  this  time  the  City  Inspector  had  contented  himself  with  simply 
'^porting  the  various  statistics  available  as  to  the  number  of  deaths 
ft^eurring  during  the  year,  their  cauaes,  and  the  ages  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  deaths  occurred,  with  a  few  brief  remarks  explana- 
tory of  the  statistics.  Dr-  Griscom,  however,  in  addition  to  this 
fotmal  report,  submitted  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  printed  pages 
entitled,  **  A  Brief  View  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City/'  In 
It  he  says :  '*  It  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed  that  New  York 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  inhabitanta  of  foreign  birth 
thau  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  assumes,  in 
connection  with  the  mortality  of  tlie  city,  especially  with  tlie  diseases 
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under  consideratiOQ,  vital  importance,  as  affecting  its  Bsnitary  repa- 
tation.       Here  are  congregated  armies  of  foreigners,  drawn  from 
their  homes  for  various  oaofiee,  and  mostly  in  aeareh  of  a  living, 
allured  by  the  flattering  expectations  held  out  by  a  'free  country*' 
They  bring  with  them  destitution,  misery,  and  too  often  disease 
already  taken  root ;  if  in  good  health  when  leaving  home,  the  soSer* 
ing,  privation,  and  close  confinement  incidental  to  the  voy^e  rarely 
fail  to  engender  disease,  especially  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  longa, 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  frequently  never  recover,  and  their 
broken  constitutions  are  thus  rendered  a  fertile  soil  for  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  of  new  diseases  which  future  circumstances  may  pUnt. 
Ostracized,  they  soon   experience   the  depressing  effects  of  being 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;   ignorant  where  to  look  for  support, 
thousands  are  cast  upon  charity  for  a  meagre  and  uncertain  subai^ 
ence.     Living  with  their  acquaintance  awhile   in   crowded  apart- 
ments, in  cellars,  in  crumbling  tenements,  and  narrow  courts  and^ 
streets,  and  upon  food  poor  in  quality  and  stinted  in  quantity,  they 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  inroads  of  disease,  and  to  none  more  thai3- 
consumption." 

The  first  among  the  most  serious  causes  of  disordered  genera-' 
health  to  which  he  drew  their  attention  was  the  crowded  conditio*^^ 
with  insufficient  ventilation  of  a  great  uumber  of  the  dwellings  of  ih^^ 
city.    '*  This  subject,"  he  remarks,  "is  properly  to  be  regarded  in  ^^ 
twofold  aspect.     First  aa  respects  the  direct  physical  infiuence  of  th^^ 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere  arising  from  the  abundant  animal  anc:^ 
vegetable  ezhalattons.     Second,  with  regard  to  the  depraved  effect^^ 
which  such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feelings  and  babit^^ 
with  the  tendency  of  that  depravity  to  increase  or  modify  the  severit^^ 
and  forms  of  disease. 

"The   influences  of  a  confined  atmosphere  are  nowhere  mor^^ 
marked  than  among  the  residents  of  those  houses  which  are  occupiec^ 
by  one  or  two  and  sometimes  even  more  families  in  each  room,     I^*^ 
is  truly  surprising  how  small  a  space  some  families  can  reside  in,  anc^ 
how  densely  they  are  willing  to  crowd  themselves.     Thus  cironrtt- 
stanced,  when  disease  overtakes  them  its  severity  is  greatly  enhanced^ 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  correspondingly  diminished.    One  of  th6 
most  potent  causes  of  the  disease  and  mortality  of  this,  as  it  is  of 
every  other  city,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  residence  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  in  cellars  and  basements  and  in 
courts  and  alleys.     A  large  proportion  of  these  are  subjected  to  the 
most  trying  of  all  the  circumstances  of  pauper  life,  except  perhaps 
that  of  being  absolutely  houseless;  and  in  many  instances  that  have 
fallen  under  notice,  the  latter  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  preferable 
idition,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least." 
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III  order  that  the  Common  Council  might  realize  the  extent  of 
tikis  evil,  I>r.  Griscom  bad  prepared  for  them  a  detailed  report  aa  to 
the  nomber  of  cellars  and  courts  in  each  ward  of  the  city*  Although 
this  iuvestigaticn  was  made  rather  hurriedly,  it  appears  that  there 
vere  then  1459  cellars  or  underground  rooms  being  used  as  places 
*A  residence  by  7193  persons,  and  that  there  were  as  many  as  6618 
different  families  living  in  courts  or  in  rear  buildings. 

Commenting  further  upon  the  unhealthy  condition  of  such  places, 
lie  flays  :^ 

"With  regard  to  the  influence  of  these  localities  upon  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  inmates  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  dispute,  but  few 
Are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  disease  and  Buffering  to 
be  found  in  them.  In  the  damp,  dark,  and  chilly  cellars,  fevers, 
ihenrDatiam,  conb^ous  and  inflammatory  disorders,  afFections  of 
Imigs,  skin,  and  eyes,  and  numerous  others,  are  rife  and  too  often 
successfully  combat  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  benevolence  of 
Btrangers.  I  speak  now  of  the  influence  of  the  locality  merely;  the 
degraded  habits  of  life,  the  filth  and  degenerate  morals,  the  confined 
uid  crowded  apartments,  and  the  insufficient  food  of  those  who  live 
iciiDore  elevated  rooms  comparatively  beyond  reach  of  the  exhalations 
of  the  soil,  engender  a  different  train  of  diseases  sufficiently  distress- 
ing to  contemplate;  but  the  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  the  foul 
i^uences  of  incessant  moieture  and  the  more  conflned  air  of  nnder^ 
E^^nnd  rooms  is  productive  of  evils  that  humanity  cannot  r^ard 
vitlutiit  shuddering." 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  EVIL 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  the  real  cause  of  New  York's 
bousing  evils  so  clearly  pointed  out  at  this  early  date.  Dr.  Oriscom 
■bows  most  conclusively  that  the  growth  of  the  bad  conditionB  in 
l^ev  York  vas  due,  not  to  the  shape  of  the  city,  as  has  been  often 
c^ed^  but  to  the  sudden  increase  of  the  city's  population  in  1817, 
^  sgain  in  1828,  by  a  horde  of  ignorant,  poverty-stricken  immi- 
S^ts,  vho  in  the  absence  of  any  restraining  legislation  were 
crowded  into  quarters  hardly  fit  for  beasts. 

The  grave  moral  and  social  dangers  arising  from  such  conditions 
bfl  van  thoroughly  conscious  of,  and  he  rightly  ascribes  the  poverty, 
^€  Tice,  and  the  crime  then  existing  not  so  much  to  the  *' innate 
^piavity"  of  the  people,  as  to  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
'woed  to  live.     He  says ;  — 

"The  overcrowded  state  of  many  tenements  and  the  want  of 
■cpsrate  apartments  are  prolific  sources  of  moral  degradation  and 
phfBical  Buffering.     They  operate  directly,  vitiating  the  atmosphere 
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already  too  confined  for  a  moiety  of  the  inmates,  vtiile  by  the  d 
approximation  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and  relatiooships,  and  ol 
of  no  relationship  except  necesBity^  and  a  too  familiar  intercoura' 
parents,  sons,  and  daughters,  without  partition  or  curtiun  to  sh: 
them  night  or  day,  sleeping  in  the  same  room  and  often  in  the  st 
bed,  there  are  created  an  indifference  to  the  common  decencies  of 
and  a  disregard  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  moral  propriety,  wl 
result  in  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  physiological  energies,  i 
powerfully  heighten  the  susceptibility  to  aggravate  the  type,  i 
render  more  difficult  the  cure  of  disease  among  them.  The  ii 
dence  or  parallelism  of  moral  degradation  and  physical  disease 
plainly  apparent  to  an  experienced  observer. 

"  The  causes  of  the  unclean  habits  of  so  many  poor  are  not  t^ 
sought  wholly  in  the  preference  for  dirt,  or  even  in  a  natural  unacqui 
negligence/  Moral  degradation  induced  by  circumstances  of  life,  f 
ings  approaching  despair  induced  by  bitter  poverty,  the  sight  of  t 
fering  families  never  absent  from  thought,  prostrates  in  many  a  de 
for  a  better  appearance,  and  puts  out  of  their  power  more  comfortc 
personal  habits.  Not  the  least  potent  among  the  causes,  I  thi 
may  be  ranked  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  the  home,  which 
unfeeling  cupidity  of  the  landlord  or  sub-landlord  may  sever  at ; 
moment.  From  the  narrow  space  and  miserable  shelter  of  four  I 
walls,  and  a  broken  ceiling  or  leaky  roof,  a  whole  family  may  be 
pelled  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  non-payment,  at  the  pre 
time,  of  the  weekly  stipend  of  rent-  Even  the  uljle-bodied,  willj 
and  industrious  husband  and  father  may,  from  the  loss  of  work  o* 
sioned  by  sickoess  or  bad  weatber,  see  himself  and  family  drivei 
the  open  street.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  continual  despondei 
fear  of  suffering,  and  harassing  care  of  this  wearisome  state  of  ex 
i  ence  should  create  a  carelessness  of  person  and  dwelling?  'V 
should  I  try  to  clean  out  to-day  a  place  from  which  to-morrow  I  ma; 
cast  out  ? '  ia  the  self-imposed  query  which  too  often  blocks  the  wa; 
any  effort  at  personal  and  domiciliary  improvement  among  the  c 
of  whom  1  speak.  If  the  hard  system  of  tenantage  to  which  t 
are  subjected  is  not  an  immediate,  it  is  doubtless  among  the  remi 
causes  of  their  comlition,  and  an  improvement  in  it  would  unqi 
tionably  promote  a  better  feeling  in  its  victims ;  with  relief  fi 
this  oppression  would  come  a  determination  for  a  better  appearai 
and  what  is  believed  to  be  innate  love  of  order  and  cleanliness 
many  instances  would  regain  its  ascendency.  Examples  alnc 
without  number  might  be  adduced  of  the  happy  influence  upon 
appearance,  actual  comforts,  and  health  of  poor  tenants,  of  kindi 
and  judicious  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  it  may  i 
be  questioned  whether  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  this  course  is 
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Bventoally  the  more  profiUble.     Applying  this  reasocing  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  residents  of  dump  cellars  and  pent-up  courta 
with  which  some  parts  of  New  York  abound,  and  firmly  beliering 
Edwin  Ciiadwick^  an  able  commentator  on  this   subject,  that 
be  external  and  internal  condition  of  the  re&idence,  the  apparent 
flk  it  holdji,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  living,  are  not  without 
amoral  efTect  upon  the  occupant**,  by  increasing  or  dimiiiigbing  their 
-»if-respect  and  pride  in  ihe  decencies  of  life,"  we  luck  anxiously  for 
Me  adoption  of  such  remedial  nicaaures  as  Intelligent  legislation  or 
private  philanthropy  may  suggest,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  require  ;  we  turn  hopelessly  from  the  inexorable  featurea  of  a 
wb-iandlord,  —  his  only  object  is  to  increase  his  gains  as  much  at; 
posailik  during  the  term  of  his  leasehold,  regardless  too  often  of 
tie  character  and  comforts  of  his  tenants," 

I 
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Further,  Dr.  Griecom  says :  "  A  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the 
citizens  and  residents  would  justify  the  city  legislature  in  prohibil- 
^  cellars  aa  dwellings  ;  in  requiring  the  owner  or  lessee  to  keep 
wl  the  out  and  in  door  premises  clean  and  free  from  everytliing 
^ely  to  prove  injurious  to  public  health;  and  an  immediate  atop 
^hocld  be  put  to  the  pi^actiee  of  crowding  so  many  human  beings  in 
•ucb  limited  spaces  as  we  often  see  then.  The  wise  prohibition  to 
Ciny  more  than  a  graduated  nnniber  of  people  in  sea-going  vessels 
i^ould  be  extended  to  dwellings  on  land.  If  there  is  any  propriety  in 
llie  law  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings  in  reference  to  fire, 
equally  proper  would  be  one  respecting  the  protection  of  the  inmates 
^m  Uie  pernicious  influence  of  badly  arranged  houses  and  apart- 
tifintfi.  The  power  given  to  a  magistrate  to  pull  down  a  building 
*lu»e  risk  of  falling  endangers  the  lives  of  the  inmates  or  passers-by, 
30*7  with  equal  reason  be  extended  to  the  correction  of  the  interior 
<*Ddition  of  tenements  when  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  The  lat- 
^ahould  be  regarded  by  the  legislator  and  executive  with  as  much 
*oti<ritude  as  the  property  of  citizens.*' 

I  have  quoted  ^t  sueh  length  from  this  report  of  Dr.  Grisconi'a 
Wause  the  descHption  of  the  conditions  existent  at  that  time  applies 
flu  die  whole  to  most  of  the  evils  of  the  tenement  house  sj'stem  of  the 
pnwnt  day,  though  the  extent  of  the  evils  has  greatly  increased  since 
tbi  time ;  and  because  it  rightly  aftcribes  the  growth  of  these  bad  con- 
liitioDs.not  to  the  narrowness  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  or  the  shape 
of  tLe  city,  but  to  the  sudden  increase  of  the  city's  population  through 
the  arrival  of  ignorant  immigrants,  and  above  all  to  the  lack  of  proper 

Jation  and  control  of  such  dwellings  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
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THE   MOVEMENT   OF    1640  ™  ASSOCIATION-   FOR   IMrROVING   THE 
CONDITION   OF  THE   POOR 

In  1846  attention  was  again  called  to  the  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  in  New  York  by  the  Association  for  Improviog  tU 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  •  Tliig  society  was  organizeti  iii  18i3  u 
charitable  or  relief  society,  and  it  is  sigiiifit-ant  of  the  inLimata  caimt 
relation  existing  betweeu  poverty  nod  the  bousing  problem,  thalinocA 
of  the  tirst  reports  issued  by  tbia  society  these  statements  sliould  occut 

■^The  tenements  of  tbe  poor  in  this  city  are  general!}'  defectiva 
in  size,  armngemGnt,  Huppliea  of  water,  warmth,  txnd  ventilation ;  alsfl 
tbe  yards,  sinks,  and  sewerage  are  in  bad  condition.  The  occupant 
consefiuently  often  suffer  from  sickness  and  premature  mortality 
their  ability  for  self-maintenjince  is  tbereliy  imiiaired  or  destroyed 
social  habits  and  moraU  are  debased,  and  a  vast  amount  of  wretched- 
ness, pauperism,  and  crime  is  produced," 

Prior  to  this  lime,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  had  not  been  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  more  fortunate  meni' 
bers  of  the  community,  little  attention  being  p&id  to  their  condition 
except  by  the  City  Inspector  and  by  those  members  of  the  clergy 
whose  labors  took  them  among  the  poor  as  *■*  City  MiBsionaries. 

Between  tbe  years  1846  and  1853,  the  work  of  investigation 
undertaken  by  thia  association  was  qaietly  carried  on,  and  plans  fof 
the  improvement  of  existing  conditions  were  gradually  develop^' 
At  one  time  it  was  decided  to  form  a  company  to  build  *^  model  tenfr 
menl^"  it  being  felt  that  if  it  were  once  demonstrated  how  web 
buildings  should  be  built,  the  ordinary  builder  would  be  qaiok  W 
follow  such  an  example.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  carried  out 
at  that  time,  although  it  had  progressed  to  sucb  an  extent  that  archi- 
tectural plans  of  an  improved  tenement  were  prepared-  When  tiifl 
decision  not  to  build  "  model "'  tenements  was  reached,  the  plflos 
were  lithographed  and  extensively  distributed  among  capitalists  afl' 
builders.  For  a  short  time  after  this,  a  slight  improvement  in  ll3» 
character  of  the  new  tenement  bouses  erected  was  to  be  seen,  but  tb« 
former  condition  of  affairs  soon  returned,  and  "many  were  erects 
on  so  contracted  a  scale  ae  to  be  inferior  to  tbe  old  buildinge  wfaOB^ 
places  they  were  intended  to  supply." 

Appreciating  tbe  fact  that  unless  special  efforts  were  made  t 
remove  these  evils,  the  results  would  be, disastrous  to  the  welfare  fl 
tbe  city^  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  on 
June  13,  1853,  appointed  a  special  committee  ^'to  inquire  into  tfaa 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  practicability  o 
devising  measures  for  improving  the  comfort  and  healthiness  of  tbeil 
habitations-" 
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THE  FIBST  TENEMENT  HOUSE  REPORT,  185S 

Th«  report  of  thia  Committee  was  made  some  four  montliB  later, 
being  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pageB,  printed  by  the 
Association,  and  constitutes  the  first  tenement  house  report  made  in 
America. 

The  Committee  under  the  direction  of  its  able  Secretary,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Hartley,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  different  city  missionariea 
md  Tiaitors  of  the  Association^  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
loany  of  the  worst  tenement  houses  in  all  the  different  wards  of  the 
city. 

The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  their  investigations  was  one 
which  called  for  prompt  and  effective  remedies.  Its  effect  on  the 
public  mind  should  have  been  great,  for  it  brought  to  light  the  gravest 
social  evils. 

In  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  the  Committee  reported  that  there 
were  "thousands  of  poor  persons,  but  comparatively  few  bmldinga 
suitable  for  their  accommodatiou  ;  most  of  the  houses  are  those  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  wealthy  who  have  removed  up  town, 
ujd  now  in  their  dilapidated  state  many  of  them  are  tenanted  by 
nuaerably  poor  Irish  and  German  emigrants.  Large  rooms  have 
been  divided  by  rough  partitions  into  dwellings  for  two  or  three 
Eunilies  (each,  perhaps,  taking  boarders),  where  they  wash,  cook,  eat, 
i^eep,  and  die  —  many  of  them  prematurely,  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  live  make  fearful  havoc  of  health  and  life  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, night  lodgers  consisting  of  homeless  men,  women,  and  children 
ue  not  nnfrequent,  who  for  a  trifling  sum  are  allowed  temporary 
■belter.  There,  huddled  together  like  cattle  in  pens,  the  inmates 
t^flabjected  to  the  most  debasing  influences.  Many  of  the  dwell- 
uigB,  moreover,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  yards,  from  neglect  of  the 
Binka,  in  so  vile  a  condition  they  can  scarcely  be  stepped  into,  with- 
*Kit  ccDtracting  fllth  of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

"Crazy  old  buildings  —  crowded  rear  tenements  in  filthy  yards  ; 
duk,  damp  basements  ;  leaky  garrets,  shops,  outhouses,  and  stables 
Wnrerted  into  dwellings,  though  scarcely  fit  to  shelter  brutes  —  are 
the  habitations  of  thousands  of  oar  fellow-beings  in  this  wealthy 
tity," 

The  descriptions  of  many  of  the  buildings  visited  by  the  Com* 
Dilttee  are  well  worth  reproduction  here,  not  only  for  their  his- 
torical value  as  indicating  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  city 
at  that  time,  but  also  because  most  of  the  descriptions  apply 
equally  well  to  conditions  in  Ifew  York  City  to-day,  forty^seren 
rears  later. 
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A  NOTORIOrS  TENEMENT— "GOTHAM  COURT" 

In  their  report  they  say:  **Iii  Cherry  Street  is  a  tenement  house, 
on  two  lots,  eittentling  back  from  the  street,  about  150  feet,  five 
stories  above  the  basenieDt,  so  arranged  as  to  coatam  120  families. 
or  more  than  500  persons.  A  small  room  and  bedroom  are  allowed 
each  family  in  this  building,  which  is  of  the  better  clasa,  but  tb« 
direful  consequences  of  imperfect  ventilation  and  over-crowding 
are  severely  felt/'  This  was  the  notorious  tenement  house, '»  Gotham 
Court,"  knowa  for  years  to  the  police  as  "  single  and  double  alley  ' 
because  of  the  two  long,  narrow  alleyways  extending  along  each 
side  of  the  building.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  that  thif 
building  at  thitt  time  '^  was  one  of  the  better  class '' ;  ten  years  later 
the  Council  of  Hygieno  found  it  to  be  a  perpetual  fever  nest,  tht; 
haunt  of  typltus  and  smallpox,  and  the  abode  of  every  kind  of 
moral  disease  as  well. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Ezra  R,  Pulling  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  aaid 
of  it  in  1864  :  '^The  building  known  as  Ko.  30  and  No.  38  Cherry 
_.  Street  forms  a  part  of  what  hoa  heretofore  been  kuown  as  'Gothato 
I  Court.*  As  measured.  It  is  34  feet  4  inches  wide  in  front  and  rear, 
is  234  feet  long,  and  5  stories  high-  On  the  north  it  is  condguous 
to  a  large  tenant  house  fronting  on  Roosevelt  Street-  On  the  west, 
an  alley  9  feet  wide  separates  it  from  a  similar  structure  forming  ft 
part  of  the  *  Court*'     On  the  east,  another  alley,  7  feet  wide,  divided 
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it  from  the  rear  of  n  number  of  hotises  on  Roosevelt  Street. 


*'  In  the  basement  of  this  building  are  tlie  privies,  through  which 
the  Croton-water  is  permitted  to  run  for  a  short  time  occasionally  ? 
but  this  is  evidently  inauRieient  to  cleanse  them,  for  their  emansi- 
tions  render  the  first  story  exceedingly  offensive,  and  may  be  per- 
ceived as  a  distinct  odor  as  high  as  the  tlilrd  floor. 

"The  contents  of  the  privies  are  discharged  into  subterranean 
drains  or  aewors,  which  run  through  each  alley  and  eommunicaiii 
with  the  external  atmosphere  by  a  series  of  grated  openings  through 
which  f*^tid  eisbalations  are  continually  arising.  These  opening* 
receive  the  drainage  of  the  buildings,  besides  tlie  refuse  matter  which 
is  not  too  bulky  to  pass  tlirough  the  gratings,  a  bordering  of  dis- 
gusting lilth  frequently  sun-ounding  them. 

"  This  etructiire  contains  twelve  principal  divisions,  each  having 
a  common  staircase  communicating  with  ten  domiciles,  making  120 
tenements  in  all-  Each  tenement  consists  of  two  rooms,  the  largest- 
of  which  is  14  feet  8  inches  long,  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  -4 
inches  high.  The  smaller  having  the  same  length  and  height,  is  3 
feet  6  inches  wide.  The  two  apartments  together  contain  195o( 
cubic  feet.     Bach  room  has  one  small  window.     The  doors  leadin 
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ftm  ihe  laodings  are  coQtiguous  to  the  irall  in  wluch  these  windows 
n  dftoated,  so  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
hnv|^  the  rooms  under  any  circomstances- 

**At  the  time  of  visit,  49  of  the  tenements  were  either  vacant  or 
kt  oacupants  absent.  In  the  remaining  71  there  were  reported  as 
'  504  persons,  averaging  a  little  more  than  T  persons  to  each 
ed  domicile.  The  entire  amount  of  space  in  the  rooms  occu- 
■td  ■  138,840  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  single  room 
L18  laet  square,  and  about  10  Feet  high,  giving  each  individual  an 
nwage  of  about  275  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  closet  5  feet  square  and 
U  bat  high.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  above  total  space  con- 
■IBI  not  only  its  504  inhabitants,  but  their  furniture,  bedding,  and 
booniiold  utensils,  besides  no  small  portion  of  their  excretions,  as  is 
priwWly  evident  to  every  one  who,  in  these  regions,  has  the  mis- 
bitaia  to  possess  an  acute  sense  of  smelL  Of  the  entire  Dumber  of 
tSMBents,  four  only  were  found  in  a  condition  approaching  cleanli- 
MM.  It  need  scarcely.be  said  that  the  entire  establishment  sn-anna 
vith  Tcrmin. 

*In  seven  of  the  tenements  tailoring  was  carried  on.  In  five  out 
of  tibo  seven  the  articles  manufactured  were  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
la  two  of  these  rooms  patients  were  found  sick  of  contagious  dis- 
One  was  a  ease  of  typhus  fever,  the  other  of  measles. 
*11ie  average  length  of  time  that  the  residents  have  occupied 
ttipRmises  is  reported  to  be  about  two  years  and  eight  months. 
IWvhave  been  138  births,  including  12  still-born,  in  these  families 
vttng  their  term  of  residence  in  the  building.  Of  these  only  77 
m  noir  hving,  showing  an  infant  mortality  of  over  44  per  cent  in 
^  jsars  and  eight  months  ;  but,  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
^mt  deaths  occur  during  the  first  year,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
thit  80  per  cent  of  those  born  here  do  not  survive  a  twelvemonth. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  as  occurring  in  the  families 
>ov  occupying  the  premises  during  their  term  of  residence  there,  is 
^  fir  about  lOJ  per  cent  of  the  population  for  that  period. 

''Of  the  504  inmates,  146,  or  about  29  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
uSstitig  from  diseases  of  a  more  or  leas  serious  character,  among 
rhioh  were  four  cases  of  smallpox  {three  of  tliem  un vaccinated), 
ngbt  cases  of  typhus  fever,  seven  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  four  of 
nraaliii  in  the  eruptive  stage,  twenty-seven  cases  of  infantile  maras- 
niBt  twelve  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  five  cases  of  dysentery, 
hree  oases  of  chronic  diarrbcea,  and  a  large  number  of  slight  cases 
i  duurrhcea  and  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 

**On  the  whole,  perhaps  this  section  of  Gotham  Court  presents 
bout  an  average  specimen  of  tenant  houses  in  the  lovt^er  part  of  the 
itj  m  respect  to  salubrity.     There  are  some  which  are  more  roomy, 
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have  better  means  of  ventilation,  and  are  kept  cleaner,  but  tbtn  i 
m9,uy  wiiiuU  are  lu  far  worse  couditioo  and  exiiibit  a  much  higl 
rate  of  mortality  than  tliis." 

It  would  seeni  that  after  such  a  revelation,  no  civilized  ooai' 
munity  could  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  afTairs  for  a  momttti  Jtt 
not  tin  nearly  forty  yea^rs  later  was  Gotham  Court  dealt  ^vith.  In 
1896  it  was  torn  down,  and  no  longer  can  it  send  forth  ili  •vil 
induences  to  pollute  the  stream  of  our  civic  life.  But  if  one  conld 
reckon  the  evil  that  it  has  done  in  the  sixty  years  of  its  exiitcnco. 
what  a  heavy  sum  it  would  be  I  Who  can  estimate  the  extant  of 
the  physical  and  moral  disorder  thus  created  by  this  one  buildhig, 
the  loathsome  diseases^  the  death,  the  pauperifjm,  the  vice,  the 
crime,  the  debasement  of  civic  Ufe? 

Had  the  warning  given  in  1853,  by  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  been  heeded  in  time,  how  differeni 
might  the  conditions  have  been  to-day.  Not  only  would  then  llRTe 
been  no  ^^  Gotham  CourtB,^^  but  we  should  not  now  be  facing'  ill  owr 
our  oity  a  condition  which  threatens  the  well-being  of  the  vbde 
community. 

What  the  Association  found  in  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  in 
1863,  they  found  also  in  other  wards. 

*'  In  the  fifth  aod  most  other  wards,  ia  order  to  use  ev«ry  foot 
of  ground,  tenements  are  crowded  together  in  pent-up  courts,  which 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  lots,  and  though  some  of  tlieae  are 
superior  to  many  of  the  old  rickety  buildings  which  are  oucapied  by 
the  poor,  they  ai-e  generally  so  faulty  in  arrangement,  as  neither  to 
subserve  health,  conveuiencei  comfort,  or  economy." 

Again,  '*  Moat  of  the  tenements  are  iilthv  and  wretched  in  Uie  ex- 
treme, the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  induce  disease,  lower  moral 
cha-racter,  and  take  away  all  thrift  and  care  for  decency  and  cleftn- 
liness." 

In  the  sixth  ward  the  Committee  found  that  "many  nra  in  « 
condition  incomparably  worse  than  the  hovel  dwellers,  where  tether, 
mother,  children,  and  swine  live  and  lod^e  together.  These  dena 
of  squalid  wretchedness,  intemperance,  and  filth  pay  a  rent  vhich 
should  afford  the  occupants  comfortable  houses.'* 

The  temptation  to  quote  at  length  from  this  report  is  very  f^reat. 
but  enough  has  already  bean  given  to  show  what  the  conditions  were 
at  that  time,  and  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  the  Association  sought 
to  remedy.  ^^^Bl 

RENTALS  AND  VALUES  OF  LAND  IN  1853  ^■^ 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  this  report  contains  many  detuU  «b 
to  rentals,  the  value  of  tenement  houses  at  that  time,  the  uw  of 
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rooms*  etc.,  of  ^reat  value  to  the  student  of  this  subject-  The  Com- 
mittee found  ia  8cammel  Street  a  houae  and  lot  valued  at  -£4000, 
which  yielded  a  rental  representing  20  per  cent  gross  profit  on 
the  laTe^tDient.  To-day^  the  Sjinie  lot  of  laud  is  worth  about 
818,000-  In  the  tenth  ward»  now  one  of  the  most  crowded  flec- 
tions of  the  city^  the  teaement  houses  at  that  time  contained  an 
fcTerage  of  six  families  to  a  house  —  and  the  rooms  were  generally 
10  by  12  feet  and  10  by  14  feet ;  such  a  house  and  lot  then  l)eing 
ralu&d  at  $5000.  To-day,  in  the  same  part  of  the  city,  the  land 
alone  is  worth  420,000,  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  house  is 
twenty-two,  while  the  bedrooms  are  seldom  more  than  7^  by  7  feet 
in  aize.  Even  in  1853  the  over-crowding  had  begun  to  set  in,  in 
ibis  ward. 

H  The  Committee  reported  that  ^' the  best  habitations  for  laboring 
Masses  in  this  district  are  the  recently  built  tenant  houses;  but 
these  are  overstocked  with  inmates,  and  in  niany  instances  very  badly 
arranged  ^  the  sleeping  rooms^  for  example,  are  frequently  without 
njeans  of  veatilatiou,  being  dark  or  having  windows  18  inches  square 
with  Exed  iatticea.'' 

m  Another  houae,  in  Mangin  Street,  not  far  from  the  East  River,  on 
1  lot  30  feet  by  100  feet,  valued  then  at  *6000,  brought  in  a  gross 
annual  rental  of  $1008.  To-day>  this  land  alone  is  worth  about 
418-000.  Another  buUding  in  the  fifth  ward,  on  a  lot  25  feet  by 
100  feet,  was  found  to  contain  twenty-five  families,  and  the  property 
wuaaaessed  at  ^500,  and  yielded  an  annual  net  income  exclusive 
of  taxes,  repairs,  etc.,  of  511*50,  or  30  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value. 
Other  eases  might  be  cited  at  length  showing  the  enormous 
profits  reaped  by  landlords,  which,  from  the  statements  made  by  the 
Committee,  would  seem  to  have  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  net. 

tAs  a  result  of  their  investigations,  the  Committee  came  to  the 
ndusioQ  that  **the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes  in  New 
York  were  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  beings,  nor  compnti- 
hle  with  the  health,  or  the  social  or  moral  improvement^  of  the 
:up&nta/* 

THE   MAIN   EVILS   IN   1853 

Among  the  influences  which  in  their  opinion  were  responsible 
the  prevalence  of  bad  conditions,  were  the  following :  — 

^  First-   The  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings  in  which  the  poor 
re  compelled  to  live. 
Second.    Too  great  density  of  population  in  certain  distnctai 
Third.    Neglect  of  ventilation,  a  prevailing  cause  of  ill  health. 
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The  Committee  found  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  tene- 
ments occupied  by  the  laboring  classes  were  overoroTded,  and  that 
a  room  10  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a  bedroom,  was  the  most  space  usu- 
ally allowed  in  the  better  class  of  these  dwellings  for  each  fomily. 
"What  then,'^  the  Committee  ask,  '^must  be  the  diBcomfort,  diaewet 
and  demoralization  of  the  thousands  who  have  but  a  single  apart- 
ment of  the  most  inferior  kind,  of  small  dimensions,  low  ceilings^ 
etc.,  and  that  crowded  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five 
families?  An  awful  sacrifice  of  health,  life,  and  morals  is  insepara- 
ble from  such  a  condition."  "This*  however,"  they  go  on  to  say, 
"is  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  view  of  the  facts.  Sach  tene- 
ments are  almost  invariably  surrounded  with  disgusting  filthy 
poisonous  gases,  and  with  various  other  local  unhealthy  influences 
which  are  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  inmates  than  is  their  pentrUp 
indoor  life."  The  Committee  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
pure  air  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  claimed  that  the  lack  of 
this  was  reBpoosible  for  a  lai^  part  of  the  "fevers,  consumptioiUt 
choleras,  dysenteries,  and  other  mortal  diseases  "  then  so  prevalent  in 
the  tenement  houses. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  report  is  of  greater  interest  than  tita 
statement  that  ^  the  number  of  persons  on  a  given  area  of  soil  cannot 
be  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without  endangering  health/'  Id 
support  of  this  statement,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  ihsLt  in  a 
certain  buildings  out  of  fifteen   men  who  were  employed   on  the 
second  door  of  the  building,  only  four  made  any  complaint  of  illnefis, 
while  out  of  seventeen  employed  precisely  in  the  same  way  on  the 
third  and  uppermost  floor,  "  three  had  spitting  of  blood,  two  had 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  five  constant  and  severe  colds,"  in  other 
words,  ten  of  these  seventeen  suffered  from  discuses  of  the  chest, 
while  only  one  in  the  room  beneath  had  a  disease  of  this  nature. 
In  another  room  similarly  constructed,  the  health  of  but  four  out  of 
twenty  in  the  lower  room  was  injuriously  affected,  while  ten  out 
of  twenty  in  the  upper  room  were  diseased,     "If,  therefore,"  the 
Committee  says,  "  a  one-story  dwelling  25  feet  by  40  feet  may 
safely  accommodate  ten  persons,  another  ten  cannot  occupy  a  second 
story  over  the  same  ground  with  impunity,  nor  without  risk  to  the 
health  of  those  in  the  first  story  ;  and  as  the  air  vitiated  by  respira- 
tion ascends,  if  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  story  is  added  and  occupied, 
as  is  common,  especially  in  new  tenant  houses,  the  danger  to  all  is 
increased  in  a  fearful  ratio." 

From  which  the  Committee  concludes  that,  ^*it  is  not  therefore 

the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  determines  the  healthfulnes» 

■sidence  for  a  given  number  of  persons ;  the  superficial  feet> 

.  they  may  cover  is  an  important  item   of  consideration/' 
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ley  go  on  to  say,  "Yet  it  is  by  the  utter  disregard  of  this  law  in 
the  conatructiou  of  houses,  so  as  to  get  thu  greatest  possible  return 
for  the  amallest  puaaible  outlay,  that  the  comfort,  health,  life,  and 
morals  of  thousiiuds  are  sacrificed/' 

Conaiderahle  attention  is  paid  to  underground  dwellings  by  the 
Committee,  it  being  pointed  out  that  in  1850  there  were  18,45<>  per- 
sona crowded  together  in  3742  cellars,  which  were  ^'always  damp, 
budly  ventilated,  generally  filthy,  and  heds  of  pestilence  and  flia- 
eafle.**     The  impossihility  of  maintaining  decent  standards  of  eleanli* 
oees*  both  of  ttie  home  and  of  the  individual  in  the  tenement  houiseB, 
and  the  coiifiequeaces  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  are  pointed  out 
ill  no  nncenain  terras.     The  Committee  eays,  "the  lEiboriog  chisses 
are  made  filthy,  reckless,  and  vicious  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
^ver  which,  in  most  cases,  they  have  no  control." 
^m     "When  families  of  five,  eight,  or  ten  persons  each,  live  in  a  con- 
^^acted  apartment  that  is  applied  to  every  conceivable  domestic  use, 
iiid  from  fifteen  to  thirty  such  families  in  the  same  house,  having 
ilie  entry,  stairway,  and  yard  in  common,  the  last  badly  drained, 
[■erhaps  unpaved,  and  the  receptacle  uf  all  deleterious  and  offensive 
things — -it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  the  tenants  did  not  become 
Lfilihy,  reckless,  and  debased,  whatever  might  have  been  their  previ* 
^|ciufl  habits  or  chai^cter/^ 

^t  The  grave  moral  evils  resulting  from  the  lack  of  domestic  pri- 
^BlBtj  and  the  intemiingUng  of  the  seKes,  is  touched  upon,  as  are  the 
Hevih  of  IT) temperance,  juvenile  crime,  the  high  death-rate,  and  lack 
Hof  thrift,  all  of  which  the  Committee  considered  were  caused  in  large 
Bp*n  by  the  character  of  the  buildiugs  in  which  the  people  were 
r~  compelled  to  hve. 

H  BAD   HOUSING   AND  INTEMPERANCE 

H  Of  intemperance  it  is  said,  "  The  dreadful  depression  conse- 
H^Q«nt  on  ill  health  (the  effect  of  crowded,  filthy,  badly  ventilated 
TJwdlinga)  tenii>ts  these  poor  creatures,  with  a  force  we  cannot  ade- 
jtl^'^'^Sy  appreciate,  to  have  recourse  to  stimulating  drink."  Again, 
^rthe  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  of  the  Laboring  classes  crowd  to 
^■th«  llqaor  shops,  but  that  so  many  are  found  struggling  to  make 
^Htheir  wretched  abodes  a  home  for  their  family." 

^H  As  a  remedy  for  all  these  evilti,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
^fcaptalists  and  owners  of  real  estate  should  build  model  tenements, 
^pbni  &Uo  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  legislative  intervention, 
^■itftting  that,  "these  crying  evils  cannot  he  removed  or  essentially 
H^iu^ed  without  special  legislative  action-  Pure  air.  light,  and 
Healer  being  indispensable  to  health  and  liict  U  teneuieTAB  ^'^t  w> 
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badly  constructed  aa  to  preclude  a  proper  supply  of  these  esaentul 
elementSt  the  law  should  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  sofferei^ 
and  either  clo^Q  up  such  dwelliu^s,  or  cause  them  to  be  so  remodetled 
83  to  be  fit  for  human  haUtations." 

It  seeuid  inconceivable  that  after  the  disclosure  of  such  a  st^te  of 
affairs  in  the  foremost  city  of  this  country,  that  nothing  should  have 
been  done  to  remedy  these  conditions.  And  yet  not  till  fourleeD 
years  later  did  the  State  step  in  aud  enact  a  series  of  requiremenls 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  o£  these  evils. 

AUliough  legislation  on  thia  subject  wa«  poatpoQcd  for  fourteen 
years,  yet  the  disclosures  made  by  Dr,  Grisoom  and  the  Commitl^ 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  were 
not  without  direct  results.  In  the  following  year,  1854,  the  Asso- 
'  ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  need  of  reform  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  New 
York  City,  taking  as  a  text  the  records  of  the  deaths  and  deatL-rale^ 
in  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  published  hy  Dr.  Griscom,  the 
City  Inspector,  in  hia  Annual  Report,  commenting  on  these  audclv^ 
scriiiing  the  character  of  each  ward  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
wealth,  its  healthfulness  and  population^  the  character  of  the  dwell- 
ings, the  proportion  of  the  foreign  to  the  native  element,  aud  the 
amount  of  poverty  found  by  the  Association, 

THE    FIRST    SOCIOLOGICAL    STCJDY   OF    TENEMENT 
CONDITIONS— 1854 

In  the  eleventh  ward,  hounded  by  Rivlngton  Street  on  ih* 
south.  Fourteenth  Street  on  the  nortli.  Avenue  B  on  the  west*  nnJ 
the  East  Uivor  on  the  cast,  a  minute,  economic,  und  etatir^tical  ex^Lim- 
nation  was  made,  covering  a  period  of  six  mouths.  The  statis' 
tics  gathered  comprised  410  pages,  numbering  over  10,000  column* 
of  figures.  The  Association  found  that  the  nnmher  of  inliabitanW  ot 
the  ward  in  185i  was  53,282,  and  that  the  number  of  families  in  the 
ward  at  that  time  was  12,555,  averaging  4»24  pei-sona  to  a  family* 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  found  to  be  2218,  occupied  bS 
follows ;  — 

263  houses  were  occupied  by  1  family  each, 
889  houses  were  occupied  by  between  1  and  5  fanulies  each, 
720  houses  were  occupied  by  between  6  and  10  families  each, 
30S  houses  were  occupied  by  l>etweeii  10  and  20  families  each, 
were  occupied  by  over  20  families  each. 
was  found  that  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family 
ward  was  4,24  ;   that  the  average  number  of   fauiLlies  to  a 
^  at  that  time  was  6,65,  aud  thM  the  average  number  of 
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>jis  to  a  dwelling  was  23»85p  The  Association  commented  imfavor- 
[)iy  on  tliese  facts,  aajiiig,  "thia  compares  unfavorably  with  other 
irge  cities.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  Bos- 
>n  in  1845  was  10. ^i7,  or  Uss  than  one-half  the  average  in  thia 
|ffd  ;  in  London,  in  1841,  it  was  T.o,  and  in  Liverpool  6.9,  in  Man- 
K6ter  5,7«  in  Edinburgh  6,  and  in  the  whole  of  England  5,4  ;  and 
I  the  whole  of  ilie  United  States  in  ISoO,  fourteen  houses  out  of 
tveetx  of  hU  dwellings  were  each  occupied  on  the  average  by  a  singlw 

This  investigation  also  disclosed  the  following  facta  as  regards 
ionality  and  population  of  the  ward  at  thnt  time.  They  found 
3^683  Germana,  13,411  Irish*  13,385  native  born,  2535  persons  from 
lier  countries,  and  318  coloied  persons*  i.^.  only  one-fourth  of  the 
ibitantfl  were  ufttive  born,  the  remaining  three-foiirtha  being  for- 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  there  were  10,284  children 
inder  five  years  of  age  in  the  ward,  and  9299  children  between  the 
,ges  of  5  and  14  years,  making  a  total  of  19,583  children  under  14 
ira  of  age  in  the  ward*  The  Association  very  properly  remarks, 
.  would  be  important  to  know  what  proportion  of  these  of  suitable 
I  are  brought  under  proper  mental  and  moral  culture," 
The  report  also  includes  interesting  facts  as  to  the  religious 
opportunities  existent  at  that  time  in  thie  part  of  the  city.  I  have 
quoted  in  full  these  statements  because  they  constitute  the  first 
teicDtilic  study  of  aociolugieal  tiondiliona  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
imiL  although  the  Inquiry  wa^  limited  to  a  small  neighborhood,  yet 
results  obtained  were  of  distinct  value. 

Decides  continuing  their  work  of  education  of  the  public  con- 
nee,  tlie  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
.  in  the  year  1854  what  was  known  as  *'  The  Workmen's  Home 
ijiation."  This  was  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
ttrecting  one  or  more  model  tenement  houses  for  the  laboring 
cIiiBea  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  commodious  and 
'ell  ventilated  apartments  supplied  with  most  modern  conveniences 
■  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  should,  if 
Tracticable,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  outlay*  repairs,  insurance,  and 
Wpgood  the  capital  inveatedi'^ 

^^Bthe  following  year,  1855,  this  company  erected  a  "moder 
MVent  house  known  as  the  '*  Workmen's  Home,"  situated  on  six 
ftts,  three  having  a  frontage  on  Mott  Street  and  three  on  Elizabeth 
Street,  the  building  runniug  through  from  street  to  atift^t-  T\\«) 
Iniilding  was  53  feet  wide  and  183  feet  deep,  waa  a\x  aU>x\^^\i\^  ^'^^ 
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subfltantUUy  bnilt.  It  coat  (60,000,  and  the  land  was  TBlned  at  that 
time  at  $30,000  (theae  six  lota  at  the  present  day  are  worth  about 
tl08,000).  The  building  contained  eighty-seven  different  aoites  of 
rooms,  and  provided  accommodations  for  348  persons.  The  stairoaMs 
were  fireproof,  being  iron  with  siate  treads.  Each  apartment  contained 
three  rooms  including  a  large-sized  clothes  closet.  The  rents  varied 
from  $5.50  to  $8.50  per  month  for  each  apartment.  The  living  rooma 
averaged  in  size  14  feet  by  11  feet,  the  two  bedrooms  8  feet  by  7  feet, 
and  the  closet  8  feet  by  4  feet, — a  dangerous  size,  as  it  could  ea^y 
be  used  for  a  bedroom.  Each  family  was  supplied  with  Croton  water 
and  water-closets  in  the  yard,  and  the  halls  were  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  description  of  the  building  we  tind  this  interesting  statement, 
"  Every  room  is  well  ventilated,  having  air  flues  from  each  to  the 
roof.''  When  one  bears  in  mind  that  there  were  on  each  Boor 
twenty-eight  entirely  dark  and  unventilated  bedrooms,  excepting 
such  ventilation  as  might  be  obtained  from  the  hallways,  or  from  a 
flue  about  the  thickness  of  one  brick  in  one  of  the  walls,  this  state- 
ment seems  rather  astonishing. 

The  building  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long  parallelogram  runmng 
through  from  street  to  street,  having  on  one  side  a  courtyard  22  feet 
wide  by  188  feet  long,  also  extending  through  from  street  to  street 
and  permitting  ventilation  of  air ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ing was  a  courtyard  100  feet  long  and  a  little  over  5  feet  wide; 
opening  upon  this  latter  was  the  public  corridor  or  hallway  of  llie 
building,  running  its  entire  length.  On  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building  were  two  large  rooms  set  aside  as  a  hall  for  lectures,  concerts, 
or  other  social  meetings. 

Such  was  the  6rst  *'  model  '^  tenement  house  erected  in  New  York 
City,  and  intended  by  its  founders  to  provide  proper  living  accommo- 
dations for  the  working  people  of  the  city.  That  a  few  years  later 
this  tenement  house  should  degenerate  into  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  city,  has  always  been  held  up  by  the  opponents  of  tene- 
ment house  reform  as  a.  reason  for  not  building  model  tenements. 
The  reasons  why  this  enterprise  failed  are  very  apparent.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  decided  that  the  house  should  be  occupied 
solely  by  colored  persons.  This  meant,  as  it  always  does  in  this 
oity,  that  the  house  never  could  be  occupied  by  respectable  white 
IHHJple  afterward,  there  being  the  strongest  possible  feeling  on 
the  part  of  tenants  in  this  respect,  so  that  when  the  class  of  respect- 
able negroes  moved  away  from  tliat  neighborhood  it  became  abso' 
5  iless  to  secure  for  the  building  tenants  of  the  right  kind- 

(ust  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  building  was  bnilt  as  s 
owned  in  part  by  a  charitable  association,  and  that  the 
QOt  to  insist  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  rent  must  at 
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times  have  been  very  Btroog.  ladeed  reports  of  the  Association  show 
that  this  waa  the  case.  Far  more  serious  than  this,  however,  waa  the 
plan  of  the  building  jtseli.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  worse  plan 
could  have  been  chosen-  When  we  consider  what  has  since  been 
built  on  six  city  lots,  or  what  easily  could  have  been  built  then,  it  is 
amazing  to  think  that  a,ny  body  of  men  could  have  been  so  bltod- 
They  actually  copied  the  ground  plan  almost  identically  of  notorious 
old  "Gotham  Court,"  the  toiiemont  house  which  they  had  held  up  to 
rom  in  their  report  of  two  years  previous-  If  they  had  merely 
copied  it,  the  results  would  not  have  been  go  bad,  but  they  actually 
did  not  put  up  as  good  a  building.  In  "  Gotham  Court ''  the  apart- 
mentd  were  but  two  rooms  deep,  and  each  room  opened  on  the  outer  air. 
In  this  Mott  Street  building  the  apartments  were  practically  four 
rooms  deep  and  only  one  in  each  suite  opened  directly  on  the  outer 
air,  two  were  dark  and  uuventilated,  and  one  opened  on  a  public  hall- 
way 9  feet  wide,  which  hallway  opened  upon  a  court  Of  course, 
many  of  the  bad  features  of  *'  Gotham  Court,"  as  to  lack  of  plumbing 
and  the  sewers  running  under  each  courtyard  or  alley,  were  absent ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  of  **  Gotham  Court"  building  was  far 
fluperior  to  the  Mott  Street  so-called  '^  model  *^  tenements. 
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One  result  of  the  disclosures  made  by  this  Association  in  1853 
was  the  appointment  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1856  of  a  com* 
mitt«e  of  their  own  members  '*to  make  an  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  tenant  houses  are  constructed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  and  also  what 
l^ialation,  if  any,  is  requisite  and  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
etilaand  offer  full  protection  to  the  hves  and  health  of  iheoccupauta 
of  such  buildings."  This  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of 
(be  Afisembly,  Mr.  A.  J-  II.  Duganne*  John  M.  Reed,  Eli  Curtis, 
WiUiftm  J-  Shea,  and  Samuel  Brevoort,  visited  New  York  City  on 
March  14  and  again  on  March  25  of  that  year,  spending  altogether 
ven  days  in  a  personal  inspection  of  some  of  the  best-known  tenant 
liotufis  in  the  city. 

la  their  report  to  the  Legislature  made  on  April  4, 1866,  they 

ted  that  in  the  brief  time  allowed  them  for  the  investigation  they 
Ittd  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  glance  at  evils  of  such  magnitude 

to  imperatively  demand  a  thorough  and  searching  scrutiny*  and 
asked  that  their  Committee  be  continued  throughout  the  summer  so 
that  they  might  mate  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  evils 
disclosed  by  their  brief  investigation,  stating  that  the  examination 
Ihej  had  made  had  coavinced  them  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
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were  of  a  aeruntt  nature  r^Bning  the  atteanon  of  the  State  I^^- 
Utiii^.  and  dgmaadittg  soch  acticHi  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Assembly  as 
Tonld  seciire  their  oltimale  removaL  Tbej  farther  stated  that 
^'partiai  retoms  msule  up  hurriedly  hy  ihe  captaiufl  of  the  police  for 
the  UK  of  tbe  Comimtt^^  show  that  in  twea^-two  diAtricta  there  are 
over  1200  tenement  hoaiiea  of  the  very  lowest  deecription  occupied 
by  no  le^  than  10  fuiuli^e  each.  In  dome  of  tfaeee,  okS  many  ae  70 
OiSerent  famiUefi  rende,  aitd  into  a  few  over  100  bskUies  are  crowded. 
In  on«  building.  112  families  are  residing,  aome  of  them  numbering 
fi  and  10  members  occupj-ing  one  close,  unventilated  apartmenl, 
and  others  huddled  indiscriiDinatelT  in  damp,  foul  cellars,  to  breathe 

<  tbe  air  of  which  is  to  inline  disejise.     Here,  in  its  very  worst  aspect 

'  are  to  be  seen  tbe  horrors  of  such  a  mode  of  living.  Here  are  to  be 
found  drunken  and  diseased  men  and  vomen  lying  in  the  midst  of 
their  imparity  and  Elth  ;  idiotic  and  crippled  children  suffering  from 
tL'glc^ct  and  ill  treatment,  girls  just  springing  into  womanhood  living 
iadiBcriminately  in  tbe  same  apartment  with  men  of  &1I  ages  and  of 
all  colors ;  babes  left  so  destitute  of  care  and  nourishmeat  as  to  be 
fitted  only  fur  a  jail  or  hospital  in  after  years  if  they  escape  the 

fbleeaiDg  of  an  early  grave." 

In  many  localities  the  Comnuttee  found  many  of  the  apartments 
BO  destitute  even  of  light  as  to  render  it  an  impossibility  to  read  a 
newspaper,  even  though  at  noon  time.  Further,  ''^in  the  boosea 
Tisited  by  the  Committee  sights  were  presented  to  them  alike  star- 
tling and  painful  to  behold.  Young  faces,  haggard  with  want  and 
tticWneaa  and  bearing  that  peculiar  look  of  premature  old  age  im- 
parted by  early  sin,  gazed  at  tliem  from  every  corner ;  misery  and 
vice  in  their  most  repulsive  features  met  tbem  at  every  step.  Scarcely 
an  apartment  was  free  from  sickness  and  disease,  and  the  blighting 
curse  of  drunkenness  had  fallen  upon  almost  every  family.  Here 
and  there  might  be  found,  it  is  true,  some  attempt  at  cleanUness, 
some  display  of  a  love  oE  home,  some  evidences   of  industry  and 

^  sobriety  with  their  natural  accompaniments  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
health."  "  But  these,"  the  Committee  say,  "in  some  instances  were 
families  that  had  not  long  been  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  livedo  the  demoralization  and  ruin  apparent  all  around 
hwl  not  had  time  to  do  their  work  on  thtam.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
mijutmal  iLir  will  creep  into  their  existeuce,  undermining  the  atunlj 
conjititutiona  and  prostrating  its  victims  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ;  health 
fniling  tbem,  want  will  follow,  and  then  must  come  crowding  rapidly 
upon  them  neglect  of  home,  neglect  of  chihb-en,  uncleanliuesa, 
drunkenness,  and  crime." 
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NEGLECT   AND   GREED   THE    REAL   CAUSE   OF    BAD    CONDITIONS 

The  Committee  says  :  "  This  ia  no  fancy  sketch,  no  picture  of  the 
imaginfttion-  It  is  a  stem  reality,  enacted  every  day  amid  luxury 
and  wealth,  the  natural  and  fearful  result  of  the  rapivcily  of  the 
landlord  in  every  crowded  city,  unrestrained  by  conscience,  and 
wholly  uucliecked  by  legislation," 

These  wordu,  written  forty-four  years  ugo,  sum  up  the  causes  of 

all  our  bad  conditions  in  New  York  City  to-day.     The  over-crowding, 

the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  crime  and  vice,  met  with  in  New  York 

in  IWO,  produeta  of  our  tenement  house  system,  have  not  come  t^ 

,   iLS  because  of  the  narrow  shape  of  Manhuttau  Isliind  or  of  the  lack 

of  rapid  transit,  a«  has  been  claimed  by  superficial  students  of  the 

1    subject  for  many  years,  but  bec*iuee  of  the  primary  neglect  of  the 

liabitations  of  the  poor  of  this  city  at  a  period  when  they  could  have 

I    been  cared  for  in  time. 

Had  the  Committee  done  nothing  else  beyond  making  this  state- 
1  menc  of  the  conditions  of  that  time,  our  debt  to  them  would  have 
I    been  very  great. 

1  After  setting  forth  in  most  striking  language  the  conditions 
I  found  by  them  in  their  very  brief  inspection  of  the  tenant  houses  of 
I  NeK  York  City,  and  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of 
I  continuing  the  work  throughout  the  summer,  ao  that  a  proper  and 
^rell-uonaidered  plan  of  reform  might  be  matured,  the  Committee 
^■Difited  out  that  '^to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  of  New 
^nrk  can  be  traced  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  burdens  imposed 
^■Kn  ibe  property  holders  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  State  at  large, 
^Rtthe  support  of  paupers  and  criminals.  Froui  the  foul  atmosphere 
^Ktf  the  tenoiuent  Jiousea  spring  the  Infectious  diseases  that  so  fre- 
B^iKntly  spread  through  the  city,  sweeping  away  their  thousands  of 
Htietimfl,  imd  not  confining  their  depredations  to  the  class  in  which 
■  they  originate,  but  penetratiug  into  the  localities  occupied  by  the 
I  Haithy,  and  rendering  desolate  many  a  JiousehobL  Hundreds  upon 
I  himdredH  of  paupers  pour  into  the  hospitals  stricken  by  disease  con- 
I  Iraoted  in  those  hotbeds  of  pestilence,  the  tenement  houses,  and 
I  from  them  drunkenness  mainly  receives  its  victims,  for  what  will 
I  looner  drive  a  man  to  the  intosicating  cup  than  the  absence  of  all 
I  attraction  and  all  comforts  from  his  home  ?  "  "  It  is  no  idle  assertion 
I  to  say  that  a  reform  by  which  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  could  be  improved  would  remove  a  large  proportion  of  the 
I  criminals  from  our  prisons  and  the  paupers  from  our  almshouses." 
I  The  practical  results  which  the  Committee  hoped  to  secure 
thn^ugh  legislative  action,  and  to  which  they  stated  thft^i  \Tif^:am% 
nutt^^be  directed  through  the  summer  were  ; 
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I       1,   Ventilation  and  cleanlinees  in  tenement  bouses  so  that 
1  public  health  might  be  protected,  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
!  checked,  and  the  expenses  of  the  public  hospitals  and  almshouses 
decreased. 

2.  An  enactment  against  the  renting  of  underground  apartmenU 
I  or  cellars  as  teoeinents. 

3.  KeguUtioQS  us  to  the  building  of  halls  and  stairways  in 
houses  occupied  by  more  than  three  families,  so  as  to  insure  easy 
QgrcGs  in  case  of  fire- 

4.  The  prevention  of  prostitution  aad  incest,  by  providing  that 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms,  or  a  room  properly  divided  int^i 
separate  apartments,  should  be  rented  to  families  ;  and  by  prohibit- 
ing subletting. 

5-  The  prevention  of  drunkenness  by  providing  to  every  man  a 
clean  and  comfortable  home. 

It  is  estremely  instructive  to  find  that  the  Committee  had  become 
so  interested  in  the  tenement  house  question,  that  notwithstandiDg 
the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the 
summer,  the  memhi^ra  of  the  Committee,  of  their  own  accord,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  at  their  own  personal  expeose,  decider! 
to  continue  this  work,  rendering  to  the  next  Legislature,  in  March, 
186T,  their  report  and  conclusions*  This  document  constitutes  lh« 
report  of  the  first  legislative  commission  of  inquiry  on  this  subject 
in  America. 

SEPARATE   TENEMENT    HOUSE   DEPARTMENT   URGED 

If  space  allowed  me  I  would  quote  at  great  length  from  this 
document  because  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  are  ao. 
Bound,  the  descriptions  of  the  conditions  they  discovered  are  so  able, 
and  the  whole  paper  couched  in  language  that  is  not  only  forcible 
but  convincing.  Accompanying  their  reporti  they  submitted  to  tho 
Legislature  a  bill  entitled  ^*Ao  Act  to  Improve  the  Condition  of  tbi 
Laboring  Poor  Residing  in  Tenant  Houses  in  the  City  of  New  Yorki 
to  Eetahlish  a  Board  of  Home  Commissioners  in  said  City,  and  for 
other  Purposes."  The  bill  provided  for  a  Board  of  CommisaioTiert 
to  consist  of  three  citizens  tif  New  Vork  who  "  should  have  power  ai 
any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  visit,  or  cause  to  be  visited 
any  tenant  house  ordinarily  used  as  a  common  dweUing  or  lodging 
for  three  or  more  families  transiently  occupying  the  same ;  and  als( 
to  have  power  to  enter  and  inspect,  and  properly  examine  all  rooms 
courts,  alleys,  yards,  and  cellars  used  for  such  transient  tenancy  a 
aforeaaid. "  If  in  the  opinion  of  such  Board,  or  any  two  of  the  Com 
missloners,  after  personal  inspection,  any  such  tenant  house,  roomfi 


emises  were  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  residence  by 
UOD  of  dampness,  darkness,  dirt*  fitthinesa  or  too  low  ceilings,  ill  vea- 
|lioti,  being  undergrouud,  or  any  other  good  cause,  the  Commiasion 

■  authorized  to  serve  a  notice  upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of 
I  property,  directing  the  premises  to  be  put  in  proper  order  and  cou- 
\iotx  within  a  specified  time.  And  it  wa^s  further  provided  that  such 
iQse,  rooms,  or  premises  should  be  deemed  to  be  uuteiiantable  and 
rbidden  to  i}e  occupied  for  dwelling  or  lodging  purposes  until  such 
rections  or  orders  of  said  Commissioners  be  complied  with.  The 
jmmissionera  were  further  required  to  keep  registered  lists  of  the 
flerent  tenunt  houses  in  each  ward,  of  tlie  number  of  tenants  and 
dgers  occupying  each  of  said  houses,  designating  the  age,  sex,  colur, 
id  occupation  or  employuient  of  each  person  ;  alao  the  number  of 
uldren  betweoE  the  ages  of  eis  and  fourteen  not  in  attonditnoe  on 
tj  echooU  and  of  the  occupation  of  such  children,  and  the  Comrais- 
oners  were  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  reference 
I  this  matter.  They  were  further  empowered  to  keep  a  record  of 
J  lottery  or  policy  shops,  grocery  stores,  liquor  stores,  etc. 

r  Among  their  other  powers,  they  were  authorized  to  direct  and 
^pel  the  owner,  agent,  leasee,  or  keeper  of  any  tenant  house  lo 
3Ughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows, 
walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission; 
the  owners  or  lessees  of  tenant  houses  were  prohibited  from 
bletting  any  part  of  their  premises  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
toud  of  Home  Commissioners.  No  eompenaation  was  to  be  paid 
Ihe  Commissioners  for  their  services,  but  their  expenses  were  to 
lid,  and  they  were  to  be  provided  witli  a  proper  clerical  force, 
;  were  retjuired  to  render  a  report  to  the  Legislature  each  year  as 
Jtbe  work  accomplished  by  them, 

■  Thia  carefully  thought-out  scheme  for  a  permanent  body  whose 
mt  duty  should  be  the  care  and  regulation  of  the  tenement  houses 
sthe  city,  here  enunciated  for  the  tirst  time,  waa  unfortunately  not 
iddptad  by  the  Legislature.  There  has  never  been  made  any 
commendation  which  would  have  so  reached  the  root  of  the  whole 
iroblem  as  this  proposition  of  the  Assembly  Livestigation  Committee 

1856. 

Since  this  report  was  made  forty-three  years  have  elapsed*    Coa- 
\>nB  in  many  respects  are  the  same  in  New  York  City  as  they 
in  1857,  only  the  estent  of  them  has  increased  tenfold*     I 
ftlieve  that  the  real  solution  of  the  tenement  house  problem  will  he 

rid  in  the  creation  of  a  separate  Tenement  House  Department  of 
city  government,  devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  care  and  super- 
kion  of  such  buildings,  and  predict  that  until  that  bI^y  "^  ^Ji^^-'ew 
^can  exi>ect  little  iviil  btfiietii  tv  result. 
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OS  TENEMENT   HOUSE  REFORM   IN   NEW  TOKIt   CITY  1 

Interest  in  this  question  aroused  spasmodically  every  ten  years 
and  then  allcwed  to  flag  is  not  calculated  to  secure  beneficial  results 
or  much  progress  toward  improved  eonditiona.  The  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently large  and  diflicult  to  require  the  constant  and  oontinuouB 
thought  and  study  oi  the  best  minds. 

Although  the  labors  of  this  Commission  did  not  produce  imiufl- 
diate  results,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Conilitiou  of  tbe 
Poor,  wMch  had  waged  its  Jight  for  belter  tenementH  since  1846.  dii 
not  give  up  the  battle.  From  1867  t-o  1864  they  cociinued  their 
campnign  of  education,  from  time  to  timo  calling  the  attention  of  the 
commumty  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  petitioning  both  the  Legi^lu- 
ture  and  the  Common  Council  to  enact  laws  and  ordinances  to 
remedy  the  evil  conditions  which  had  been  growing  steadily  worse 
year  by  year. 

THE   MOVEMENT   OF  ISSi  — THE   COUNCIL   OF   HYGIEITE 

Not,  however,  till  the  tirst-fruits  of  thirty  years  of  municipal 
neglect  had  been  gathered  in  the  terrible  "  draft  riots  "  of  1863,  did 
the  community  become  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  ibe  evils  which 
surrounded  tlieiu*  When  in  those  troublous  times,  during  our  Civil 
War,  the  tanements  poured  forth  the  mobs  that  held  fearful  swsj  in 
the  city,  during  the  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  month  of  July,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  general  public  realize  what  it  meant  t* 
permit  human  beings  to  be  reared  under  the  conditions  which  had  s* 
long  prevailed  in  the  tenement  houses  in  New  York  City. 

Mn  N,  Ph  Willis,  a  lea^iliii^  journiUiat,  writing  at  that  time*  Uiii* 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  hira  by  the  sight  of  these  per- 
sons :  "  The  high  brick  blocks  of  closely  packed  houses  where  th» 
mobs  originated  seemed  to  be  literally  hives  of  sickness  and  vic«» 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  and  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  nuserfi 
disease,  and  wretchedness  could  be  huddled  togeilier  and  hidden  by 
high  walls,  unvisited  and  unthought  of  ao  near  our  own  abodes. 
Lewd  but  pale  and  sickly  young  women,  scarcely  decent  in  their 
ragged  attire,  were  impudent,  and  scattered  everywhere  in  tbe 
courts-  What  numbers  of  theee  poorer  cJasaes  are  deformed,  what 
numbera  are  made  hideous  by  self-neglect  and  inlirmity  I  Alft*. 
human  faces  look  so  hideous  with  hope  and  s^lf-respect  all  gone,  anil 
familiar  forms  and  features  are  made  so  frightful  by  sin,  squalor,  aui 
debasement !  To  walk  the  streets  as  we  walked  them  in  those  houfl 
of  conflagration  and  riot  was  like  witnessing  the  day  of  judgment 
with  every  wicked  thing  revealed,  every  aln  and  sorrow  blazinglj 
glared  apoUf  every  hidden  abomination  laid  before  hell's  expectao 
fire/' 
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Heeding  this  \v"arniiig,  some  (ew  months  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1864-  ihe  leading  citizens  of  New  York  formed  themselves  into  what 
bsLs  known  ns  the  ^''Citizens''  Association '"^  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Kepe  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  citv.  The  tdurmingly 
■^h  death-rate  of  New  York  at  that  time  (there  heing  one  death 
■n  every  thirty-five  of  the  inhahitants)  became  a  subject  of  tlie 
nost  careful  thought  and  investigation.  Accordingly,  the  Citizens' 
KAisociation  formed  a  eubcommittee  known  as  the  Council  of 
VBy^iene  and  Public  Health,  which  included  the  leading  physicians 
lif  the  city.  This  Council  of  Hygiene  organized  in  the  month 
Ibf  April  in  the  year  1864,  and  at  once  determined  to  under- 
Puke  a  complete  and  thorough  sanitary  investigation  of  the  entire 
IcitT.  The  city,  which  at  that  time  was  coincident  with  Manhattan 
llaiuid*  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts  ;  ati  experienced  physi- 
ItUa  \ja/s  appointed  as  saaitary  inspector  in  each  ward,  and  during  & 
Iperiod  of  nine  months  the  most  thorougli,  complete,  and  acientillc 
■temtary  tuspeetion  ever  made  of  any  city  was  made  of  the  city  of 
INW  York-  This  investigation  embraced  a  deseriptioa  of  the  char- 
licter  of  the  soil  tliroughont  each  district,  the  number  of  buildings, 
Ithe  purposes  for  which  they  were  used,  whether  business  buildings, 
■cliurche&,  schools,  dwellings,  or  tenement  honaes ;  whether  built  of 
lln<:k,  stone,  iron,  or  wood ;  the  character  of  the  streets,  bow  paved, 
liDd  whether  provided  Mith  sewers.  The  •' tenant  hoosea'*  were  a 
tBQbject  of  special  investigation  in  ever}'  district ;  the  most  notorious 
loDfS  were  fully  deacribed,  not  only  as  to  their  construction,  but  as  to 
■^  character  of  the  people  living  in  them,  the  Bicknees  prevailing, 
■the  death-rate  in  eacJi.  including  nearly  every  conceivable  detail. 
■In  addition  to  these  investigations  there  were  recorded  the  number 
■of  vacant  lots,  the  number  of  lit^uor  stores,  brotheU,  stores  hr  the 
lnl«  of  food,  the  number  of  stables,  the  influence  of  stables  upon 
■diMose.  the  prevalence  of  preventable  diseases  in  the  distnct*. 
■nfititile  diseases  and  mortality,  and  the  erc«ftsive  crowding  of 
Bouet  apon  the  lots.  Seldoui  has  a  piece  of  social  or  aauitary 
pork  been  belter  done-  ^ 

■  In  addition  to  the^  detailed  reports,  tlie  Council  of  Hygiene  had  \ 
BiFpared  for  them  a  map  showing  the  nature  of  the  soil  throughout 
llbe  entire  city,  as  well  as  the  undergroand  streams  and  water- 
Iconrses.  This  monmnental  work  of  Genenl  ^bert  L.  Viele  has 
Veen  of  incalculable  value  to  the  city.  There  was  also  presented  a 
E^p  of  the  entire  fourth  ward,  showing  the  exact  arrangement  of 
Mvvty  bnildiog  in  each  block  tluooghoat  the  ward,  giring  Ui« 
■moimt  of  land  occupied,  the  sh&pe  of  the  boilding,  the  height  in 
pCories,  the  number  of  f&miliea  oecapviiig  it.  the  number  of  |iertioDS, 
nlso  whetlier  certain  contagioiis  diieases  bad  prevailed  there  during 
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that  Ttar.  and  icdloatiii^  ftl^o  ibe  location  of  xb^  different  liquor 
stores  JD  «ai^h  neizhborhood.  Hiaziks  co  the  forcfiiglit  of  Dr.  Ezn 
R,  pri^lin^.  iiL^pectof  of  this  dutriot,  we  thas  have  to-dar  a  metnt 
r,f  r^ympahn?  con'Ltiona  a^  ihey  were  in  l?f>4  wich  ccmdincms  u  they 
'^xL^t  :i^,Tv  l£l  K«>'>.  Be^ide:^  the^  m^pd  and  dia^iamfl,  the  report 
yih\lAh^r\  hy  the  CrtaiKLl  of  Hygiene  coatainsa  omnber  of  phot<> 
^fTAph.-  ^ho-^'in^  -ionie  of  ihe  Tvorat  tenement  conditions  at  that  time, 
^fid  A,,v>  s/^*m*;  of  ihe  other  saiLitarr  e^ila  which  then  existed.  Thit 
r<Tf/-irt  o'^tiijitltnte^i  a  volome  *:>f  more  than  3^  E»gc^  &Qd  is  oBque*- 
tionAfily  the  m'>st  comprelien^ive  and  Talaable  study  of  this  kind 
that  ha4  ever  be^n  made. 

TIIE  FIRST  TEXEMEXT  HOUSE  LAW— ISffT 

As  a  result  of  the  di^l^i^ures  made  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  in 
l^^'O  came  the  first  legislative  action  in  regard  to  tenement  houseft 
ifi  tfjis  coiintr}'.     The  lirst  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
[Kflitarj  B'iard  of  Health  in  1^<56,  and  one  year  later,  in  1867,  the 
enactment  of  the  tenement  house  law.     This  act,  after  defining  a 
tenement  house  aa  ''Any  house,  building,  or  portion  thereof  which 
is  renteil,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied,  as 
the  home  or  residence  of  more  than  three  families  linng  indepen* 
dently  of  one  another,  and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  the  premiseii 
or  by  more  thfin  two  families  upon  a  floor,  so  living  and  cooking  and 
hfiviit^r  a  common  ri^it  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closeta, 
or  jrrivies,  or  some  of  them/'  provided  that  no  building  should  be 
usi:i\  Jim  a  tenement  house  unless  every  sleeping  room  had  a  ventilt* 
tor  or  trnnsom  window  of  an  area  of  3  square  feet  over  the  door  con- 
\iffXiiiir  wiOi  the  ailj'-iiiing  room  or  with  the  outer  air;  that  every 
siHifi  house   should    he    provided  with  a   proper  fire-escape  to  be 
ajj}iroved  by  the   Huildin^  Inspector;  that  the  roof  over  the  main. 
}jai]  rthould  he  provided  with  a  proper  ventilator  ;  and  that  it  should  . 
}>!■  k'"]it  in  good  repair  and  not  allowed  to  leak,  and  that  all  stairs  ." 
rtlioiihl   hu  provided  with  proper   banisters;  also  that   every  house  ^ 
slioulil  be  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  water-closets  or  privies, 
juid  tliat  Ihcre  sljonld  not  be  less  than  1  to  every  20  occupants,  aud 
ni;Li  where  thei-e  was  a  sewer  in  the  street  in  front  of  such  a  hous% 
ifje  jirivies  or  closets  should  be  connected  with  the  eewer;  that  wT 
'Tsspool  shinild  he  allowetl  iu  connection  with  a  tenement  house  un- 
IrsH  where  it  was  unavoidable  ;  that  the  yards  of  all  new  tenement  i 
iiousi'.s  Mliouhl  be  graded  and  drained,  and  connected  with  the  sewer;  ' 
thai,  no  bafiement  or  cellar  rooms  should  be  occupied  without  a  pe^  \ 
mil.  from  the  Board  of   Health,  and   that,  even   then,  such  rooms  ! 
Nl„,ii!,i  not  btf  occupied  unless  1  feet  m  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ' 
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^eiliiig.  and  also  1  foot  of  the  height  above  the  eurfaee  of  the  ground 
kdjoining  the   same,  nor  unless  there   was  an   open   area  properly 
irained.  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  extending  along  the  front  of  the  room, 
3or  unless  the  rpeiu  had  an  external  window  opening  of  at  least  9 
K|aare  feet-^^p^  was  further  provided  that  no  underground  room 
should  be  occupied  for  aleeping  purposes  without  a  ^VTitten  permit 
From  the  Board  of  Health.      All  tenement  houses  were  also  required 
to  be  provided  ■with  ]>ropcr  receptacles  for  garbage  ivnd  other  refuse, 
uid  the  storage  of  combustible  raaterial  woa  prohibited,  aa  was  the 
keeping  of  animals,  except  dogs  and  cats.    All  tenemontfl  wore  further 
required  to  be  kept  free  from  accumulations  of  dirt  and  filth  and 
garbage  at  all  times.     The  name  and  iitldress  of  the  owner  of  every 
t«nement  house  was  also  required  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  buildiug.     The  health  officers  were  to  have  free  access  to 
Buch  buLldings  at  all  times,  and  the  Board  of  Health  was  authorized 
to  have  vacated  bnikbngs  that  were  unlit  for  habitation  by  reason  of 
being  infected  with  disease  or  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the 
occupants,  or  dungerous  from  waot  of  repair.     The  law  further  pro- 
Tided  that  where  there  was  a  front  and  rear  building  to  be  erected 
oc  the  same  lot,  there  should  be  a  clear,  open  space  between  the 
buildings  if  they  were  one  story  high,  of  10  feet ;  15  feet,  if  they 
were  two  stories  high  ;   20  feet,  if  they  were  three  stories  high  ;  and 
^  feet,  if  they  were  more  tbau  three  stories  high  ;  also  that  at  the  rear 
fif  every  new  tenement  house  there  should  be  a  clear  open  space  of 
Ifl  feet  between  it  and  any  other  building,  but,  unfortunately,  discre- 
tion wiw  given  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  modify  these  requirements 
I  IK  lo  the  amount  of  space  when  they  saw  fit.     The  law  also  provided 
ItUt  every  habitable  room    should  be  at  least  8  feet  high,  except 
iroonu  in  attics,  and  that  every  habitable  room  should  have  at  least 
[ Wie  window  connected  with  the  external  air,  or,  over  the  door,  a  ven- 
'  Water  leading  into  the  bidl»  or  into  another  room  having  connection 
'  *ilh  the  eilernal  air;  also  that  the  total  area  of  windows  in  every 
foom  communicating  willi  the  external  air  should  be  at  least  one- 
'  tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room;  also  that  every  habitable 
'  loom  of  a  less  area  than  100  square  feet  which  did  not  communicate 
Erectly  with  the  external  air  and  did  not  have  an  open  fireplace 
*hould   be  provided  with  a  separate   ventilating  flue.     Every  new 
Uaement  house  was  required  also  to  have  a  chimney  or  open  fire- 
running  Lhrough  every  floor  of  the  building,  and  for  each  set 
triHim^     New  tenements  were  also  required  to  have  proper  recep- 
jett  for  ashes  and  rubbish,  and  running  water  was  to  be  furnished 
or  more  places  in  the  bouse  or  in  the  yard.      Collars  were 
to  be  cemented  so  as  to  be  Avjiter-tight,  and  the  halls  on 
i  floor  were  required  to  be  so  aiTanged  as  to  OTpetv  4\itt*i\.V3  U^  ^llr^t 


flUe  bgr  a  iB«  «f  M«  k»  ChiB  ntor  MBK  OiB  OMl  or  hj  if^nscm- 

ewtiascdp  or  fcy  bolfc  «mIi  fae  aal  nipamiBiB^  ia  Av  diiei«tun 
tfCthecoart- 

Tfe  Bo«id  of  Hadtfc  nd»  gtra  pomr  to  Haks  fnrtiwr 
iwnoltlianw  o«  to  ocOan  oad  as  to  TcMihtina. 

Dsri^  the  mme  ywar  «&  uqurtaat  sB^dJaflBt  to  die  eiistiiig 
hrJHfog  bwi  of  the  d^  w  pMKd,  wmA  in  it  were  nqvireiiMntt 
tdstiflff  to  tUMJiCiU  boQiei  Tlieae  umcumaA  tb^amdrm  chiefif 
WTtk  the  Artbod  of  conrttnction  of  sodi  boHdii^  vidi  zv^ard  to 
^MOgur^  fron  fire*  Among  other  diiiiga»  it  was  pnnidod  that  do 
Inmt  and  lear  teneneiits  ibonld  be  elected  on  the  aamo  lot  vnloss  th^ 
wen  both  fifepnwf  thna^iont;  alao,  that  ereij  faoildli^  of  suclLt 
ebstacterdkoold  be  fffOTided  with  a  prop^  fire-eecape;  that  the  hill 
pnrtiUom  from  ccUar  to  roctf  ehonld  be  bii3t  of  brick  not  lees  tluB 
12  iDcbes  tbkk;  that  the  tloot  beams  dtoold  be  of  mtL,  and  thit 
the  stain  should  be  fireproof-  It  was  fmther  required  that  when 
the  first  floor  of  such  a  bailding  waa  need  for  bnaneos  potpoeea  of 
snjr  kind,  the  first  Boor  sbonld  be  ocHistracted  fireproof,  with  iros 
beams  and  brick  fiooring,  and  that  all  coal-Inns  and  wood-bins  in  the 
cellars  erf  each  houses  should  be  boilt  of  Grepniof  materiaL 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sommarj  of  the  prorisions  of  the  Iiw 
that,  while  msDj-  important  qnestions  bad  been  provided  for,  the 
frsmem  of  the  law  had  trnfortuoately  lost  sight  of  several  importuit 
featun^s  of  the  tenement  house  problem,  i*e,  they  had  not  enacted  a 
provision  restricting  the  percentage  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occu- 
pied by  such  buildings-  This  was  a  defect  in  the  law,  as  was  &lflO 
the  carclefls  phrasing  of  the  provision  requiring  a  epace  of  10  feet 
to  be  left  at  the  rear  of  teaement  houses.  The  law  was  so  worded 
that  this  space  was  to  be  left  between  the  rear  of  a  new  tenement 
houHe  and  any  other  building ;  the  result  was  that^  where  there  wii 
no  building  in  existence  immediately  behind  the  lot  owned  by  tba 
tenement  house  builder,  he  could  bnild  bis  building  up  to  the  entin 
lot  limit.  Not  until  twelve  years  later,  in  1879,  was  this  defect  in 
the  law  remedied,  by  providing  that  there  should  bo  a  apace  of  10 
feet  lietween  the  rear  of  every  new  tenement  house  and  the  rear  line 
of  tike  lot  upon  which  the  tenement  waa  built. 

.  When  one  considers  that  there  were,  in  1867,  15,000  tenement 
liouses  erected  before  the  passage  of  any  tenement  house  law,  witt 
out  regard  to  the  safety  or  health  of  the  occupants,  one  begins  ts 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  confronted  the  newly 
organized  Board  of  Health.'  The  reports  of  the  Association  fa 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  the  following  five 
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show  h  decided   improvement  in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city* 
especially  in  regard  to  cellar  dwellings  and  to  the  general  sanitary 
condition   of   buildings,  the  Sanitary  Pohce   being  able  to  enforce 
greater  cleanliness  than  had  heretofore  existed.     While  the  new  law 
remedied  certain  defects,  and  had  to  a  certain  extent  iraproved 
sting  tenement  houses,  yet  it  soon,  became  evident  that  it  did  not 
the  couditioas  in  such  a.  way  as  to  secure  good  types  of  build- 
uuoiig  those  newly  erected. 
In  1871  we  find  the  following  statement  in    the  report  of   the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  that  year; 
"The  tenant  house  system  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged  upon,  but 
space  forbids-     Though  greatly  improved  in  late  years,  it  is  still  the 
illsgrace  and  curse  of  the  city,  that  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
this  cl&fis  of  houses,  from  which  proceeds  three-fifths  of  the  crime 
ind  three-fourthfi  of  the  mortality.     If  we  woald  abate  these  evils, 
■he  wretched  domiciliary  conditions  of  the  occupants  of  these  tene- 
ments must  be  iicproved/\ 


THE   MOVEMENT   OF   1879  — MR    WHITE'S   MODEL   TENEMENTS 

Between  this  time  and  1877  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
|tenement  house  problem,  excei>t  in  the  regular  work  of  the  Board  of 
ieaith  and  the  city  Building  Department. 

In  1S7T   Mr,  Alfred   T-  White,   of    Brooklyn,  having   seen    the 

del  tenements   of    Sir    Sidney  Waterlow's    Industrial   Dwellings 

L/Ompaay  in   London,  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  best 

rav  in  which  he  could  benelit  the  working  people  of  New  York  City* 

of  his  ovm  city  of  Brooklyn,  was  by  providing  them  with  decent, 

rcomfortable  homes.      He  acconiingly  built  his  well-known   **  Home 

^Buildings"  in  Brooklyn,  upon  plans  similar  to  those  of  the  Improved 

Jndostrial   Dwellings  Company   of    London,   and    one   year   later, 

directly  opposite,  built  an  entire  block  of  aimOar  model  tenements, 

^iLh  a  large  park  or  courtyard  in  the  centre.     From  the  time  they 

■were  built  these  tenements  have  always  been  a  success^  both  socially 

hnil  financially.     Wide  publicity  was  given  to  this  extraordinarily 

BiiECesaful  experiment  of   Mr.  White's,  the  result  being  that  great 

■itittrest  was  stimulated   in   the  tenement  house  problem.     It  was 

lir^U  that  such  interest  was  aroused  at  this  time,  a«  the  public  atten- 

Itioii  had  been  allowed  to  flag  during  the  previous  ten  years,     Mr< 

l^"hite  lectured  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  sermoca  were 

If^acfaed  in  the  differeot  churchta  upon  the  subject^  and  the  public 

|prti«g&ve   the    greatest    amount    of    attention   to    this    important 

■  topic  i 

I      Tlie  oducational  work  undertaken   by  the  AaaciCiVaXAQti  ic^  ^^^- 
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proring  the  Condition  of  tlie  Poor  in  I84(),  and  carried  on  so  auci 
fully  by  them  until  1871,  was  now  taken  up  by  another  charitabW 
society,  namely,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Assuclatioa,  formed  m 
1873,  This  Society,  through  its  Standiug  Committee,  "On  lUe 
Elevation  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes,"  in  1877,  again  called  ai- 
teulioD  to  the  need  of  reform,  and  leading  arohitecti^  of  the  citjrH 
were  asked  to  send  in  plana  for  improved  tenement  houses,  so  that 
the  beat  intelligence  of  the  ciommuuity  might  be  got  to  work  upon 
tho  problem.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  New  York 
City  25,000  tenement  liousea,  and  that  the  excessive  mortality  and 
sickneaa  in  the  city  at  thsit  time  wjia  held  to  he  mainly  due  to  the 
defective  system  of  tenement  house  life. 

On  the  6tli  of  December  a  conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  M'as  called  by  this  Society,  at  which  Mr,  Alfred  T- While 
described  to  them  the  very  successful  results  accomplished  by  his 
model  tenemeat-a  in  Brooklyn,  which  had  earned  7j  per  cent,  net, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  existence ;  also  the  successful  results 
accomplished  in  London  by  the  different  model  tenement  house  com- 
panies there  were  presented.  At  the  meeting  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  "  consider  the  question  of  improved  houses  for  the 
poor  in  New  York  City,  with  authority  to  secure  the  incorporation 
of  a  company  under  the  best  legal  advice  to  erect  such  houses.' 
This  committee  rendered  a  report  in  April,  1878,  stating  tliat  thej 
had  not  found  it  desirftble  to  recommend  the  building  of  model 
'  tenements  at  that  time,  but  that  they  did  recommend  a  thorough 
iiiveatigatioTi  aod  discussion  of  existing  tenements,  hoping^  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  toward  reforming  them,  and  l)eliev'ing  that  it 
was  much  to  be  desired,  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightfined 
as  to  the  e^-ils  and  dangers  resulting  to  the  whole  city  from  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  present  tenements,  and  the  urgent  need  of 
a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  existing  concerning 
them,  and,  further,  a  more  thorough  legislation  that  might  uproot 
the  evil,  instead  of  merely  repressing  its  growth. 

This  Committee  held  frequent  meetings  and  made  personal 
inspection  of  raany  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  employing 
a  special  agent  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  certain  typic^ 
tenement  houses. 

In  January  of  the  following  year»  a  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  induce  the  clergy  of  the  city  to  take  up  the  question  of  teuemeat 
house  reform  and  to  preach  on  this  subject  on  a  Sunday  to  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Sunday  of  February  23,  1879.  w^aa  eet  aside  as  **TflO*- 
laeiit  House  Sunday,"  and  the  leading  miniaters  of  the  city  delivered 
addresses  upon  the  evila  of  the  tenement  house  system  and  the  necft** 
iiy  for  reform.     It  was  decided  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Assooia- 
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tioD  that  a  large  public  meeting  of  all  classes  was  desirable  to  bring 
home  to  the  community  the  importance  of  this  subject.     Accordingly 
sacfa  a  meeting  was  held  in  Cooper  Union  on  February  2S,  many 
of  New  York's  leading  citizens  being  present  and  speaking.     At 
this  meeting  Mayor  Cooper,  who  presided,  appointed  a  subcommittee 
of  nine  members,  known  as  the  "jVlayor's  Committee,"  for  the  put- 
pose   of   devising   measuree    to   carry  tenement   house    refurm    into 
effect*      The  following  gentlemen  were  inemWrs  of  this  committee: 
HeaBra.   D-  Willis   James,    Frederick    W-   Stevens,  W.  W.  Astor, 
C^melins  Vanderbilt,  R.  T-  Anchnuty,  James  Gallatin^  Henry  E. 
Pellew,  F-  D.  Tappen,  and  C.  P.  Daly. 
K    The  Committee  rendered  its  report  about  one  month  later,  mak- 
^Sg  it  public  on  March  25,     They  proposed  two  plans,  one  charita- 
ble, the  ether  commercial,  recommending  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  build  model  tenement  houses  upon  a  business  basis,  similar  to  the 
tenements  ao  successfully  built  and  managed  by  Mr,  Alfred   T. 
Whit€,  in  Brooklyn.     They  further  recommended  radical  changes 
iQ  the  existing  tenement  house  law,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
Ui  find  that  they  strocgly  urged  a  provision  calling  for  the  licensing 
o£  tenement  houses,  —  a  provision  somewhat  in  the  line  of  that  urged 
j     by  the  First  Legislative  Investigating  Commission  in  1856,  twenty- 
,     three  years  pre\'iously-     This  important  and  desirable  clause,  how- 
ever, was  stricken  out  by  the  Legislature. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommend atioDs  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Association  was  formed  u"ith  a  capital  of 
I  •S00,0OO,  Mr.  \V.  Bayard  Cutting  was  elected  President  of  this 
AsHociation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Treasurer.  The  Associa- 
tion was  strictly  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  with  dividends  limited 
to  5  per  cent.  Several  lots  of  land  were  purchased  on  First  Avenue, 
from  71st  to  72d  Streets,  and  an  excellent  group  of  buildings,  some- 
what dmilar  in  plan  to  Mr.  Whitens  Brooklyn  buildings,  was  erected- 
These  are  still  in  good  condition  tu-day,  tweuty-one  years  later,  and 
l»ft^■e  paid  in  all  that  time,  regularly.  6  per  cent  dividends,  besides 
rewrving  a  slight  amount  for  a  depreciation  fund.  The  Committee  of 
Hjne  also  recotnmended  the  formation  of  a  permanent  society  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  tenement  house  reform,  and  the  New  York  Sanitary 
lUtorm  Society  was  thus  incorporated,  with  Mr.  James  Gallatin  as 
pmident. 

THE   NEW   TKXEMEKT   HOUSE  LA.M"^187fi 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  either  of  these  steps  were 
the  changes  in  the  tenement  house  law  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
tills  agitation.  For  the  first  time  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted 
to  be  occupied  by  a  new  tenement  house  vraa  UmUfti^  V\v*b  ■avw  Vbi'^ 
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requiring  that  no  new  tenement  house  should  occupy  more  thau 
65  per  cent  of  the  lot.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  clauAe  was 
inserted,  giving  the  Board  of  Health  pevmiesion  in  special  cases  to 
modify  this  provision.  Had  not  thia  unfortunate  discretionary 
clause  been  inserted,  there  would  h^ve  resulted  real  reform  in  tlie 
■  character  of  the  tenement  houses  erected  in  this  city.  The  result 
of  the  discretionary  clause  was,  as  it  has  alwaya  becL  in  New  York 
—  it  praclicftUy  nullified  the  whole  effect  of  the  law,  and  in  a  few 
yeara  the  Board  of  Health  was  found  to  be  permitting  new  tenn- 
ments  to  occupy  as  much  aa  85,  and  even  90,  per  cent  of  the  lot. 

The  new  law  also  remedied  the  defect  of  the  former,  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  Bpace  to  be  left  at  the  rear  of  a  tenement  houBe, 
putting  it  into  clear,  legal  verbiage.  At  the  same  time,  the  act 
established  thirty  sanitary  policemen  under  tiie  supervision  nf  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  created  a  tenement  house  fund  of  $10,000  tft 
be  appropriated  annually  and  to  be  spent  by  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  tenement  houses.  The  law  also  wisely 
provided  that  no  room  in  a  tenement  house  should  be  used  for  sleep- 
ing, unless  it  had  at  least  one  window  of  a  size  of  12  square  feet 
opening  directly  on  the  public  street  or  yard^  but  again,  unfortu-i 
nately,  the  Board  of  Health  was  given  discretionary  power  in  this 
respect,  it  being  added,  *'UQless'suthcient  light  and  ventilation  shall 
be  otherwise  provided  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health,' 
the  result  of  which  was  to  practically  nullify  this  provision.  Thft 
other  main,  features  of  the  law  of  1867  were  reenacted. 

Coincident  with  this  agitation  for  tenement  house  reform,  started 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asaociatiou  in  1877,  was  a  similar  move- 
ment carried  on  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  which,  in  187!^,  took  up  again  the  work  that  it  had  aban- 
doned in  1871,  in  a  series  of  admirable  reports  and  pamphlets,  calJ- 
ing  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  reform  in  the  dwellings  of 
tlie  poor;  nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  this  additional  work  of  describ- 
ing existing  conditions,  but  started  also  a  more  active  personal 
inspection  of  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city,  sending  complaint* 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  violations  of  the  law,  and  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  compel  the  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes. 

This  work  they  continued  off  and  on  from  1878  until  1884,  the 
time  of  the  nest  large  agitation  for  tenement  house  reform, 

THE  TENEME^flT  HOUSE  COMPETITION.  ISTfi  — THE  "DUMB-BEa" 

PLAN 

In  December  of  1878,  Mr.  Henry  C-  Meyer,  at  that  time  the  pro-  , 
j>rietor  of  the  newspaper  known  aa  tAit  Sixmttart^  Bnginter^  and  w1m> 
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much  iuierested  in  this  movement,  in  connection  witii  Messrs, 
Vtllis  James,  F.  B,  Thurber,  Henry  E»  Pellew,  and  Robert  Gor- 

offered  prizes  of  $500  for  the  best  architectm-al  designs  for  a 
ment  hcuse  on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  25  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep- 
►ecial  prograinnae  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  this  architec- 
l  competition  was  printed  in  the  Sanitarff  EnginezT^  and  the  fol- 
Dg  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  jury  of  award  to  determine  the 
is  of  the  different  plans  ;  Mr,  R.  S,  Hatlield.  archittjcl  \  Profeaaor 
:les  F.  CbsLiidler,  Presidejit  of  tlie  Board  of 
tth  ;  Rev.  John  Hall,  Rev.  Henry  C,  Potter, 
iRobert  Hoe. 

\o  less  than  190  architects  from  all  parts  of 
United  States,  and  even  from  Canada  imd 
it  Britain,  sent  in  plans  in  competition. 
le  plana,  numbering  206,  were  placed  on  free 
bit  ion  and  attracted  wider^pread  interest, 
y  of  the  plans  were  reproduced  in  the  papers 
bat  time,  and  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  the 
9&1  which  had  inaugurated  the  competition 
bad  authorized  the  prizes,  printed  an  elabo- 
Bs  of  articles,  reproducing  the  ten  leading 
id  describing  the  merits  of  each  in  detail. 

first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  E, 
fttand  from  this  time  dates  the  introduction 

the  tenement  house  system  of  New  York 
of  what  is  known  aa  the  "double-decker 
b-hcll  tenement,"  so  called  becauBC  of  the 
e  of  tho  outlino  of  the  building,  which  in 
middle  tapera  in,  very  much  Like  the  handle 
dumb-belb 

^his  ia  the  type  of  tenement  house  which  to- 
la the  curse  of  our  city.  Many  people  have 
ted  out  that  what  was  considered  a  model 
tuent  in  1879  is  in  1900  considered  one  of  the 
It  tjTies  of  tenement  houses  ever  constructed. 

these  people  studied  more  tLorougldy  the  movement  for  tenement 
lereform,  they  would  havefound  that  in  1879  there  was  ahncstuni- 
il  condemnation  of  the  award  of  the  prize  to  this  type  of  building, 
dis  connection,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  part  of  an  editorial 
I  the  New  York  Timely  dated  March  lij,  18T9,  *'The  prizes 
tid  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  proprietor  of 
Sanitary  Engituer  liave  been  conferred  upon  the  designers  of 
ment  house  plans.  The  limitations  of  the  desigrm  by  t\i.^  ^tt^Vv- 
^rere  the  shape  of  the  lots,  and  cheapne^  oi  tOTa\T\iCp'u<s^  \ 
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they  vere  required  to  pletn  a  cheap  house  or  houses  ^th  air  and 
light  ia  the  rooms,  on  a  lot  25  feet  broad,  enclosed  between  other 
houses,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  the  prize  plau3  are  the  best 
offered,  which  we  hardly  believe,  they  merely  demonstrate  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  The  three  which  have  received  the  highest 
prizes  offer  a  very  slightly  better  arrangement  than  hundreds  of  tene- 
ment houses  now  do.  They  are  simply  double  houees,  front  and  rear» 
with  the  space  between  occupied  by  halls  and  water-closets,  Tbcv 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  double  houses,  which  have  so  often 
called  forth  stinitary  censure  and  even  adverse  legislation.  The  only 
access  to  air,  apart  from  the  front,  is  through  the  courta  in  the  small 
spaces  between  the  houses-  To  add  to  their  ill  effects  each  suite  oa 
the  second  story  haa  apparently  that  old  nuisance,  a  dark  bedroonu 
whiiih,  under  the  present  arrangement,  is  a  prolific  source  of  fever  and 
disease.  The  only  advantages  offered  apparently  over  the  old  sys- 
tem are  in  the  fireproof  stairways,  more  privacy  of  halls^  and  the 
ventilation  of  water-closets.  But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  if  one 
of  our  crowded  wards  were  built  np  after  any  one  of  these  prize 
designs,  the  evil^  of  our  present  tenement  house  system  would  be 
increased  tenfold/' 

How  true  this  prophecy  of  1879  was,  we  to-day  fully  realize,  for 
we  are  reaping  the  evils  of  that  system  of  the  prize  plan  of  1879, 
built  all  over  the  crowded  wards  of  this  city  ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
evils  that  threatened  the  city  in  1879  have  been  increased  tenfold, 
It  is  this  plan  which  has  produced  a  system  of  teoemeat  houses 
unknown  to  any  other  city,  which  haa  produced  the  evU  of  the  air 
shaft, — a  product  Bolcly  of  New  York,  and  one  which  makes  our 
housing  conditions  the  worst  in  the  world. 

After  this  movement  of  1879  had  accomplished  a  change  in  the 
,ing  law  and  the  building  of  two  model  tenements,  those  inter- 
in  the  problem  apparently  relaxed  their  efforts,  feeling  that 
"what  they  had  sought  to  accomplish  had  been  accomplished.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  was  done  in  this  movement  from  that  year  until 
1884,  eicceptthat  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  still  continued  its  inspection  of  existing  tenement  houses,  and  , 
its  Hystem  of  sending  complaints  to  the  Board  of  Health,  trying  to 
spur  that  body  into  a  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the  laws. 


SECOND  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION— 1884 

In  1884  Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, delivered  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  terrible  condition  of  the  i 
fi'iiement  houses  at  that  time  ;  his  own  work  and  the  work  of  mem- 
^rs  of  his  society  among  the  poor  m  t\ie  Cp\^.;j  Wviug  given  him  aBj 
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ught  into  the  wretched  condition  of  their  dwellings.     This  series 
lectures  created  great  interest  in  the  public  press,  and  the  com- 
mimity  became  tboroughiy  roused  to  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this 
direction.     Accordingly,  a  bill  was  iatrodueed  in  the  Legislature  and 
posfied  on  June  2,  1684,  appointing  a  commisflion  "to  examine  and 
lo  inrestigate  and  inquire  into  the  character  and  condition  of  tene- 
ment houses,  lo<lging  hoiisea,  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  New  York/' 
I  T^^  commisdion  ivas  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Alex- 
^b^  Shaier,  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  S,  O.  Vnnderpoel,  Felix   Adler, 
Hkrald  Ottendorfer,  Moreau  Morris,  Arthonv  Retphardt,  Joseph  J, 
BD'Donohne.  Abbot  Hodgman,  Charles  F.  Wingate,  and  William  P. 
Bsterbrook. 

I  The  Commission  made  an  investigation  of  a  number  of  the  tene- 
Kbent  hous*^s  in  New  York,  from  June  of  that  year  until  the  follow- 
Btig  January,  making  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  twenty  distinct 
■nc^munendations.     These  included  :  — 

B  The  abolition  of  all  privy  vaults  ;  a  change  in  the  law  extending 
■the  requirements  for  new  tenetnent  houses  to  all  old  buildings,  altered 
Htol>e  nsed  as  tenement  houses  ;  that  water  should  be  supplied  upon  each 
HAoorof  every  tenement  house;  that  every  tenement  house  occupied 
B  by  eight  familieB  fir  more  should  bave  a  janitor  residing  upon  theprem- 
Bisei;  that  all  cellars  should  be  concreted  ;  that  rooms  and  halls  in  all 
B^v  tenement  houses  should  have  direct  light,  and  com  muni  cation 
Bwith  the  external  air;  thatthedelinitionof  a  tenement  house  should  be 
BiOMnendedasto  include  all  houses  occupied  by  three  families  or  more; 
BtLai  ibe  misuse  of  water-closets  by  the  tenants  should  be  deemed  a 
Bmudemeanor  ;  that  the  Board  of  Health  be  required  to  make  a  semi- 
Bkonqal  inspection  of  all  the  tenement  liouses  in  the  city  ;  that  the 
B  Bomber  of  sanitary  policemen  should  be  increased  from  thirty  to 
B'^mj",  and  their  duties  limited  entirely  to  the  inspection  of  tenement 
Biftil  lodging  houses  ;  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of 
B^ry  tenement  house  should  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  Health 
B  ttit  there  Ite  set  aside  a  special  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Health 
Bthit  a  registrar  of  statistics  for  the  Board  of  Health  be  appointed 
B^fttthe  Board  of  Health  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of 
■iUwork  to  the  Mayor:  and  that  a  permanent  Tenement  House  Com- 
^^Bion,  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of 
^^Rtth,  Public  Works,  Buildings,  and  Street  Cleaning  be  appointed, 
B^meet  once  each  year  to  consider  the  desirability  of  change  in  the 
B'«iiement  house  laws  ;  also  that  certain  streets  in  the  city  be  opened 
■  •^Pftojistodoawaj' with  Mulberry  Bend,  a  notorious  "slum ''district; 
Buid  that  free  public  baths  be  established  by  the  city  throughout  tha 
Btenement  house  districts;  and  that  electric  lights  be  placed  in  all 
B*treet«  of  such  quarters. 
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The  Commiasion  published  :l  report  of  some  235  pa^s,  containing 
not  only  these  recoraiuendatic»ns,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  but  also 
the  reaiilta  of  a,  sanitary  inspection  of  nearly  a  thousand  tenement 
houses  carried  on  under  their  direction. 

The  Commission,  hi^wever,  did  not  take  up  the  larger  phases  of 
the  problem,  believing  that  the  time  allowed  them  for  such  a  study 
was  not  sufficient,  and  believing  that  the  Legislature  would  appoint 
a  further  commission  to  undertake  this  work. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
lion  of  the  Poor  took  advantage  of  the  increased  public  interest  in 
the  subject  and  publitihed  iu  their  annual  report,  in  a  somewhat  pop- 
ular form,  a  detailed  deHcription  of  some  of  the  worst  tenement 
bouaes  in  the  city,  illustrating  these  with  pictures. 

f  THE  LAW   AMENDED  IN  1887 

The  recommendations  mad©  by  the  Tenement  House  Commission 

of  1884  to  the  Legislature  did  not,  however,  result  in  legislation 
until  1887,  when  tlie  Tenement  House  Law  was  amended  in  several 
important  particulai-s,  the  main  change  being  the  increasing  of  the 
number  of  sanitary  pohce  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  fifteen  of  these 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  iuspecliou  of  tenement  houses  exclusively- 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  a  permanent  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission, to  meet  once  in  each  year  to  discuss  the  needs  of  tenement 
houses,  the  Commission  to  be  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  the  head^ 
of  the  Departments  of  Health,  Public  Work«,  and  Street  Cleanings 
The  law  also  provid<;d  that,  in  all  tenement  houses  where  there  wa^ 
more  than  one  family  on  a  floor  and  the  halls  did  not  open  directlj 
to  the  outer  air,  such  buildinga  should  not  be  used.  Among  llie 
other  changes  accomplished  was  a  provision  that  there  should  be  on^ 
water-closet  for  every  fifteen  oecupantg,  instead  of  one  for  ©very 
twenty  occnpanta,  as  under  the  pi*evioiis  law.  Also,  the  owners  of 
all  tenement  houses  were  required  to  file  their  names  and  addresses 
annually  in  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Board  of  Health  was  N' 
quired  to  make  a  regular  semiannual  inspection  of  every  tenemfinl 
house  in  the  city.  An  important  feature  of  the  law  was  the  extend- 
ing of  the  provision  in  relation  to  new  tenement  houses,  as  to  the 
percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  to  all  old  bnildings  thirt 
might  be  altered  to  be  used  as  tenement  houses. 

From  1884  until  1894  nothing  was  done  in  the  movement  for 

tenement  house  reform  beyond  the  usual  work  of   the  Association 

for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  sending  complaints  of 

asnitiiry  abuses  in  certain  tenement  houses  to  the  Board  of  Heal^ 

tor  their  attention. 
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THE  WORK  OF  JACOB  A.   RIIS 

Any  record  of  the  movemeut  for  tenement  house  reform  in  New 
Tork  which  left  out  of  account  the  work  of  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riia, 
Touid  be  sadly  defective.  For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Riis  has  con- 
linnally  ^"aged  his  '*  battle  with  the  alum,"  Beginning  in  1880  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  stationed  at  police  headqaarters,  hia  work  led 
Um  frequently  into  the  teEenient  house  districta,  where  he  gained 
10  intimate  knowledge  of  the  comlilions.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Riis 
bas  continucpusly  urged  the  necessity  of  tenement  house  reform,  and 
rflhe  betterment  of  all  the  condiLions  of  life  for  the  working  people 
of  ihia  city.  His  articles  in  the  magazincB  and  newBpapcrf3.  espe- 
cinliy  his  well-known  books,  '*  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  '*The  Chil- 
drea  of  the  Foor>"  and  ^'  A  Ten  Years'  War,"  have  probably  done 
more  to  edncate  the  general  public  on  this  question  than  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  person.  To  his  active  efforts  are  due  the  tearing 
down  of  the  worst  slum  New  York  City  ever  saw,  the  old  **  Mul- 
beny  Bend,"  and  also  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  unsanitary 
rtv  tenements. 

THE  TIIIRD  LEGISLATIVE   COMMISSION -^  1884 

In  1894  one  of  the  New  York  newspaporu,  the  J'r^w,  printed  a 
teries  of  articles  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenements,  and  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  hill  anthorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  phases  of  the  teae- 
Dient  house  prol:lera.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Prfw  this  bill 
became  a  Uw,  and  the  following  Commissioners  were  appointed: 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Chairman;  W,  D'H.  Washington,  Cyrua 
^£dfion,  Roger  Foster,  Solomon  Moses,  George  B,  Post,  and  John  P,  • 
Bchuchman,  Edward  Marshall,  the  Sunday  editor  of  the  PrfSg, 
Mhmngh  whose  efforts  this  legislation  had  been  accomplished,  being 
appointed  Secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  GommissioD*  The 
Cominiasion  organized  in  May  of  that  year  and  entered  upon  an 
loiive  and  vigoroua  investigation  of  the  tenement  houses  of  the 
<^>tT  throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  giving  especial  attention  to 
cellar  dwellings^  examining  in  all  S441  houaes.  The  Commleslon 
pobliahed  in  1895  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  report  of  some  650 
paffes.  showing  the  results  of  their  investigatioihi  The  report  touches 
upoD  the  questions  of  immigration,  density  of  population,  over  crowd- 
'^g.  different  types  of  tenement  house  plans,  questions  of  fireproof 
totiBtructioE,  death-rates,  etc,,  pays  especial  attention  to  those  tene- 
''^tBt  houses  known  as  rear  tenements,  i.e^  buildings  built  *^xv  SAi^ 
-Tear  of  the  lot  behind  a  front  tenement  house^  mtti  BlU  "vaXfttN^Mi^ 
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courtyard  of  about  25  feet  between;  also  the  subordinate  public 
questions  of  llie  need  of  public  parks  in  tenement  neighborhoods, 
the  need  of  dot^k  parks  or  recreation  piers,  the  need  of  pulilic  baths* 
the  questions  of  rentals,  of  Improved  tenement  houses  erected  by 
philanthropic  cir  quasi-philanthropic  societies,  tLe  work  of  the  pre- 
vious Commission  appointed  in  1884,  the  evila  of  prostitution  in 
tf-nement  houses,  questions  of  plumbing  and  sanitation;  and  paid 
special  attention  to  the  great  danger  arising  from  tenement  fires, 
making  minute  examination  of  the  fires  that  occnrred  while  the  Com- 
mission was  in  esitJtence,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  testiroonj  on 
this  subject,  and  on  other  subjeots  connected  with  the  different 
phases  of  the  tenement  house  problem.  The  report  contains  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  different  tjpes  of  tenement  bouse  plans,  ixiso 
photographs  of  certain  bad  tenement  conditions  found  by  the  Com- 
misaion,  as  well  as  many  interesting  maps  and  charts. 

The  Commission  made  to  the  Legislature  the  following  recom- 
mendationa  :  — 

1.  That  the  law  be  perfected  so  as  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Health 
unquestioned  power  to  condemn  and  destroy  tenement  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

2,  That  the  percentage  of  lot  allowed  to  be  covered  by  new  tene- 
ment houses  be  limited  to  70  per  cent  j  also  that  no  more  air  shafts 
be  covered  over  by  the  roof.  That  the  first  floor  of  all  naw  tene- 
ment houses  should  be  fireproof  and  contain  no  oi^enings  to  the  cel- 
lar ;  that  every  water-closet  should  have  a  window  to  the  outer  air, 
and  that  the  floor  of  all  water-closet  compartments  should  be  made 
wat*r- tight, 

3.  That  certain  dangerous  trades  be  prohibited  in  tenement 
houj^e^  BO  as  to  prevent  danger  from  fire,  the  Commission  having 
found  tb&t  a  great  many  tenement  house  tiros  were  caused  by  the 
boiling  of  fat  in  basement!^. 

4,  That  the  ceilings  of  all  hnbitable  basements  should  be  at  least 
2  feet  above  the  ground. 

5<    That  no  wall  paper  should  be  permitted  in  tenement  houses. 
G.    That  all  dark  hallways  should  be  lighted  by  artificial  light. 

7.  That  at  least  400  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  provided  for 
every  adult,  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  child  under  tweh"e 
years- 

8.  That  the  use  of  tenement  houses  for  lodging  houses  or  stables, 
or  for  storage  of  rags,  should  be  prohibitedn 

9.  That  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  Bhould 
be  limited, 

10^    That  the  law  in  reference  to  the  filing  of  the  owner's  nani*^ 
in  the  Board  o£  Health  should  be  ptTtec^^A. 
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11.  That  the  Tiiiniber  of  sanitary  mspectorg  of  the  Board  of 
fe-altb  should  be  increased  by  fifteen,  and  increaBing  the  number  of 
Aoitary  police  by  five* 

■  12.    That  not  leas  than  two  small  parks  should  be  laid  out  mthin 
■ee  years  ia  certain  districts  of  the  lower  East  Side, 

I  13,    That  no  school  buildings  should  be  erected  unless  the  same 
were  provided  with  a  proper  outdoor  playground. 

^14.    Urging  the  adoption  of  rapid  transit  facilities, 
16.   The  establishment  fay  the  city  of  free»  fully  equipped  public 
as  all  the  year  round. 
Hi,    The  establishment  by  the  city  of  drinking  fountains  and 
[Public  lavatories  in  tenement  house  districtSi 

IT,  That  the  system  of  lighting  the  streets  by  electricity  be  ex- 
ended  to  the  tenement  house  districts  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

IS.  That  the  streets  in  the  tenement  house  districts  be  paved 
th  asphalt. 
19,  That  a  thorough  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodations  in  certain  districts.  Also  that  the  kinder- 
garten system  be  largely  increased. 

20»  Making  the  punishment  for  prostitution  in  the  tenement 
^uses  more  severe. 

■  21,   Abolishing  the  permanent  Tenement  House  Board,  composed 

I  fF  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  the  five  city  departments,  appointed  under 
thea^t  of^lbST, 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  ACT  OF  1895 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission,  the  Legislature 
pused  a  new  tenement  house  law  in  1895,  which  included  among  its 
provietons  some  of  the  changes  recommended  by  the  Commisaion. 

The  re  torn  mend  ations  of  the  Commission  for  the  establishment 
of  two  smull  parks  for  the  lower  East  Side  were  adoptedj  and  the 
pirks  are  now  in  existence,  to  the  great  gain  of  tlie  city.  Also  the 
clause  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  playground  in  all 
new  public  schools  was  adopted,  as  were  the  recommendations  for  a 
tTSieui  of  recreation  piers  along  the  river.  The  city  now  possesses 
five  of  these  piera- 
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THE  MODEL  TENEMENT  COMPETITION  OF  1896  — THE  CITY  AND 
SUBURBAN  HOMES  C0MP.4NY 

The  following  year,  in  1896,  the  Association  for  Impro^m^  \\ift 
*^dition  oi  the  Poor,  through  its  Department  oE  Dwetlin^^  ^^^ 
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on  Maivh  3  and  4  a  series  of  conferences  to  consider  the  advua- 
Inlity  of  building  improved  tenement  hoofles  in  New  York.  As  a 
result  of  theae  coaferencea,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company- 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  model  tenement  houses  in 
New  York  as  a  business  investment.  Many  leading  men  of  the  city 
became  stockholders  of  this  company,  and  the  work  of  building 
model  tenements  was  a  few  months  later  begun  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr,  E,  R-  L-  Gould,  who  some  years  previously  had  couducted 
for  the  Department  of  I^abor  of  the  United  States  Go\-erQment  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  bousing  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

A  special  architectural  competition  was  held  for  the  best  type  of 
tenement  house  plans,  and  an  excellent  type  of  building  was  finally 
chosen-  One  million  dollars  was  subscribed  as  the  capital  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  a  splendid  group  of  buildings  was  erected  at 
217  to  233  West  68th  Street  and  214  to  220  West  69th  Stnet, 
There  are  two  sets  of  buildings,  one  back  of  the  other,  with  an  open 
courtyard  20  feet  wide  and  about  150  feet  long  between  them.  One 
group  of  buildings  occupies  a  space  225  feet  long  by  100  feet  dsep, 
equivalent  to  nine  city  lots,  and  the  other  building  occupies  a  space 
200  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep,  equivalent  to  eight  onlinary  city 
lots.  The  buildings  are  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments  con- 
taining two  rooms,  three  rooms,  four  rooms,  and  five  rooma,  and  are 
so  arritnged  that  every  room  lias  direct  light  and  air  either  from  tbe 
street  or  yard,  or  from  large  opeu  courtyards  facing  the  street,  of  a 
width  of  18  feet  and  of  a  depth  of  00  feet,  or  upon  a  large  coortyaid 
in  the  centre,  of  an  area  of  ->29  square  feet.  The  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  halls,  stuirs,  and  partitions  is  minimized,  thus  secur- 
ing a  larger  area  available  for  floor  space.  The  buildings  were  de- 
aigued  by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  well-known  New  York  architect* 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  study  of  scientiflo  tenement 
house  plans,  and  the  buildings  illustrate  most  admirably  his  contea- 
tion  that  the  secret  of  tenement  house  planning  lies  in  constructing 
a  building  more  of  the  shape  of  a  square,  than  of  a  long  parallelo- 
gram. Every  apartment  is  a  home  in  itself;  every  room  has  quiet, 
good  light  and  air,  and  good  ventilation;  the  staircases  and  stair 
walls  of  the  buildings  are  entirely  fireproof;  the  halls  and  stalr- 
wayn  are  well  lighted  and  steam -heated ;  in  the  two  houses  ore  nine 
separate  entrances  from  the  street  and  ever}'  entrance  has  two  stair- 
ways and  two  dumb-waiters;  the  partitions  between  the  different 
dwellings  are  deafened;  every  apartment  is  supplied  with  its  own 
private  water-closet,  and  most  of  tbe  apartments  have  a  small  pri- 
rate  hall ;  Ih^  buildings  are  furnished  with  most  modem  conven- 
ieneetf^  aucb  as  stationary  wasb-tuW  a-nd.  amka  in  the  kitcheut  hot 
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Er,  gas  ranges,  wood  and  coal  closets,  and  laundries  and  bath- 
s  ou  the  first  floor.  All  rents  are  payable  weekly.  The  rents 
re  about  the  same  as  the  rents  of  ordinary  tenement  houses  in  the 
ime  neighborhood  and  average  for  two  rooms  *6.80  a  month ;  for 
iree  rooms,  $11,40  a  month  ;  for  four  rooms,  !H4.60  a  month.  The 
oildingB  are  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  working  peo^jle,  respect- 
tile  meGbanlcs,  letter  carriers^  riiilroad  employees,  eoachmen,  police- 
len,  etc.,  the  company  preferriug  to  catt^r  to  the  best  element 
pong  the  workingmen. 

The  enterprise  has  been  a  distinct  suoceae,  both  from  a  social  and 
Lnaneial  point  of  view,  the  profit  on  these  buildings  having  been  a 
ftUe  over  five  per  cent  during  the  first  year.  ^ 

■  The  company  has  also  built  a  number  of  small  houses  in  the  sub- 
tubs  tor  persons  of  small  salaries  who  dedre  to  have  homes  of  their 
awn  rather  than  to  hve  in  the  city.  It  has  also,  during  the  past 
year,  completed  a  second  group  of  buildings  at  First  Avenue,  64th 
and  65th  Streets,  similar  in  plan  to  the  first  buildings,  except  that  a 
few  slight  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior  arrangement. 
A  third  group  of  buildings  is  now  being  planned  and  will  be 
portly  erected,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
^y  will  extend  its  operation  for  some  time  to  come  by  erecting 
Mw  buildinga  in  different  parts  of  the  city- 
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THE  MOVEMENT  OF  1S99— THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY 


In  tlie  spring  of  1898  the  writer,  having  for  a  number  of  years 
Wn  impressed  with  the  belief  that  bad  tenement  house  conditions 
etbe  cause  of  most  of  the  problems  in  our  modern  cities,  pre- 
ted  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  he  was  a  member,  a  plan  tor  the  formation  of  a  society 
ich  should  continually  seek  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
tenement  houses ;  — 

1.  By  securing  wise  remedial  legislation  in  reference  to  new 
buildings,  and  by  preventing  the  enactment  of  bad  legislation. 

2.  By  securing  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  " 
teQerueut  houses. 

3p  By  stimulating  the  building  of  model  tenement  houses  on  a 
1^'ge  scale,  and 

^'  ^y  gradually  improving  old  bad  tenements  in  the  city  by 
^luring  them  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  tenants. 

Some  few  months  later  the  Charity  Organization  Society  decided 
^  Uke  up  this  work,  and  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sncietyi  known 
»&  iha  ^*  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Chanty  Oi^^xm-ft-^ou 
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Society/'  was  formed  for  that  purpose.      The  Commiltee  w^as  com-' 
posed  of  the  ftjllowiug  geiiUemen:  }Av.  Frederick  \\\  Holla,  Chair-J 
man;    Felis  Adler,  Constant  A.  Andrews,  Robert  U',  de  For 
Edward  T.  Devitie,  John  Vinton  Dahlgren,  Ernest  Flagg,  Ridmrd 
Wfltson  Gilder,  K.  R-  L-  Gould,  George  B,  Post,  Jacob  A,  Kiis,  and   ■ 
L  N,  Phelpa  Stokes.      The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  acting  aal 
Secretary  and  executive  officer  of  this  Committee  since  its  existence,    i 

The  members  of  the  Committee  devoted  tLcmaelvea  during  tiw 
first  six  months  to  the  work  of  framing  a  series  of  tenement  bouse 
ordiaatLces,  xvLieh  should  be  supplemental  to  the  existing  tenemi.'nt 
houae  laws,  embodied  in  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  As  they 
had  been  advised  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  local  Jiuthor-J 
ities  to  enact  ordinances  which  should  conflict  with  the  provisions  of* 
the  existing  law^  the  Committee  were  neeessitrily  obliged  to  limit 
themselves  to  only  such  recommendations.  They  accordingly  sub- ] 
mittedtothe  Municipal  Building  Code  Commission  a  series  of  fifteen 
tenement  house  ordiaancea,  with  a  statement  getting  forth  the  reasons 
for  tbem,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  thereb}'* 

The   proprjsed   ordinances   provided  that  in   all   new  tenement : 
houses  no  air  shiift  should  be  less  than  6  feet  wide  in  any  part,  no 
less  than  150  square  feet  in  superficial  area  ;  that  no  new  tenemeuC 
house  should  exceed  G  stories  in  height  unless  it  was  fireproof ;    tha 
all  living  rooma  iu  tenement  houses  should  contain  at  least  (JOO  cubioj 
feet  of  air  sp&ce ;     that  for  every  new  tenement   house    contaiain^J 
twenty  families  or  more,  tliere  should  be  provided  at  least  one  hiKth- 
tub  or  shower-bath  in  a  separate  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  tenantA 
and  where  there  were  more  than  twenty  families  in  any  such  houaa.  1 
there  should  be  provided  additional  bath-tubs  ;  that  every  tenemaatj 
house  thereafter  erected  or  altered,  four  stories  or  more  in  heiglitj 
should  have  the  first  story  made  fireproof ;  that  the  walls  of  all  lene-J 
ment  houses  thereafter  erected  should  be  carried  up  3  feet  6  inc 
above  the  roof  on  all  four  aides,  so  that  the  roof  might  be  used 
playground:    that  uo  wooden  building  of  any  kind  whatever  shouM] 
be  placed  on  the  sEime  lot  with  a  tenement  house  within  the  fire-lie 
of  the   city  ;    that   it  should  be  mandatory  upon  the  Corporation 
Counsel   or  his  assistant  to   immediately  file  a  lig  pendens  in  thoi 
County  Clerk's  offici'  upon  receipt  from  the  Department  of  Buildingil 
for  prosecution  of  every  violation  of  the  tenement  house  laws,  ordi-J 
nances,  or  regulations  ;   that  in  every  new  tenement  house  the  stair 
way  connecting  the  cellar  with  the  first  floor  should  not  be  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  underaeath  the  stuirs  leading  from  the  first  story 
the  upper  stories  ;    that  no  closet  should  he  constructed  uoderneat'l 
any  staircase  in  any  tenement  house  ;  that  every  new  tenement  houif 
and  every  existing  tenement  bouse  in  which  the  halls  were  not  ligt 
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^aough  in  the  daytime  on  all  floors  to  permit  an  ordinary  person  to 
Mily  read  without  aid  of  artificial  light,  should  have  every  door 
phding  from  the  public  Lalla  to  rooms  provided  with  ground  glass 
panels  of  iin  area  of  not  less  than  ti  square  feet;  that  in  every  new 
tenement  house  all  interior  siiafts  should  he  lircproof  and  provided 
ritb  fireproof  self-olosing  doora  at  all  opeuings.  It  was  also  asked 
tbftt  the  following  provisions  of  the  existing  building  hiws  be  cou- 
tinued  ia  cllcet,  vLc.,  that  the  bulkhead  doors  of  all  teuement  houses 
fihoold  at  no  tim^  be  locked*  bat  might  be  fastened  on  the  inside 
with  a  hook  or  bolt ;  that  in  all  tL-neniciit  housos  where  wooden,  stud 
partitions  rest  over  each  other,  th^  tipace  between  the  sluda  should  be 
^ed  in  solid  with  fireproof  material  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fii'e 
from  floor  to  floor  ;  that  the  cellar  floor  of  every  tenement  house 
should  be  concreted  with  concrete  not  less  than  3  inches  thick  i  and 
that  where  a  kitchen  range  or  stove  was  placed  within  12  inches  of  a 
wooden  stud  partition  the  woodwork  should  be  cut  away  and  filled 
in  with  fireproof  materiah 

These  ordinances  were  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet,  made  public 
in  June,  1S99,  and  attracted  ^^idespread  comment  in  the  daily  news- 
papers in  this  city,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  country.  The  criticisms 
ir«re  uniformly  favorable.  These  recommendations  were  also  ofli- 
^ally  approved  by  the  New  York  Chupter  of  the  American  Institute 
<rf  Architects,  by  the  Arcliitectural  League  of  New  York  City,  by  the 
Aflsociatiou  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  University  Settlement,  the  College  Settlement,  the 
Kurses'  Settlement,  and  by  most  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  this 
dly,  incloding  many  of  the  heads  of  the  city  departraenta, 

None  of  these  recommendations  was  adopted  by  the  municipal 
anthnrities. 

Being  convinced  that  no  real  progress  in  tenement  house  reform 
ViB  to  be  made  unless  the  whole  community  was  aroused  to  a 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  the  Tenement  House  Committee 
•rt  itself  to  work  to  prejjare  for  the  public  such  a  statement  of  tene- 
ment house  needs  that  the  most  unconcerned  could  no  longer  neglect 
lag  action  looking  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  living  conditions 
working  people  in  New  York, 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  EXHIBITION  OF  1^00 

Vith  this  end  in  view  a  plan  for  a  tenement  house  exliibitioQ  waa 

■red  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  the  committee  devoted  it^  entire 

I  from  then  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  preparing 

work.      The  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  a  large 

llding  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  in  that  brief 
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time  VM  viertred  by  oTor  ten  thooeaad  peiBona  ol  all  oliaiM»ifOinUie. 
milliDimaire  to  tiie  poorsvtt  nngkilled  laborer. 

The  exhibition  ineluded  five  models*  over  1000  photogn^iSi  over 
100  mapfl)  and  many  obarta,  diagramA*  and  tablea  of  statistioa.     It  waa 
moat  ctHnprehensiTe  in  its  scope,  including  a  study  of  tenement  Iiouae 
conditions  in  New  York  City  at  the  present  time*  a  study  of  model  tene- 
ments in  America  and  throughout  Enrc^ie,  a  study  of  suburban  tene- 
ments and  working  people's  cottages  both  in  America  and  Suiope^ 
model  lodging  houses  and  hotels  for  working-men  in  America  uid 
Euiopef  and  a  series  of  stadies  of  public  parks,  playgit)nndSf  libroriest  ] 
baths,  oooking  sohoola,  etc.     The  exhilution  also  included  in  ite  study 
of  eriBting  conditions  in  New  York  exhibits  showing  deusify  of  popula- 
tion, dea^-rates  prevailing  in  tenement  distriots,  the  distribatian  of 
nationally  in  the  dty,  charts  showing  over-crowding,  dai^^ers  from 
fire,  heal^  conditions,  etc. 

During  the  seocmd  week  of  the  exhibiti<m,aseriesof  conferenoei 
was  held  every  evenings  with  leading  specialists  disousung  sooh  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  tenement  house  problem  as  ''The  Exhibiticm  sod 
Its  Meaning,"  «*  Model  Tenements,"  ^  Improving  Tenoments  by  Po^ 
sonal  Influence,*'  ""The  Tenements  and  Poverty,**  ""The  Tenements 
and  Tuberculosis,'*  *«The  People  Who  Live  in  Tenements,'*  ^I^ 
Duty  of  the  City  to  the  Tenement  Dwaller,*'  »  The  Tenement  Houe 
Problem  and  the  Way  Ont,"  etc.  ^ 

This  exhibition  was  the  first  tenement  house  exhiHtion  ever  hell 
and  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenement 
house  problem.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  it 
was  the  cardboard  model  of  an  entire  block  of  tenement  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York*     To  those  unfanuliar  with  the  state  of  affaiis  in 
this  city,  the  conditions  here  presented  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  block  chosen  was  one  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  being  th» 
block   bounded   by  Chryatie,  Forsyth,  Canal,  and  Bayard  streetSp 
comprising  an  area  of  200  feet  by  400  feet»  or  80,000  square  feet- 
Nearly  every  bit  of  the  land  was  covered  with  tall  tenement  houses 
six   stories  high.     This  block,  on  January  1,  1900,  contained  39 
different  tenement  houses,  having  605  different  apartments  or  sets 
of  rooms,  and  housing  2781  persona;  of  these  2315  were  over  fire 
years  of  age  and  466  under  five  years.     In  the  block  there  were  268 
two-room  apartmenta,  179    three-room  apartments,  105   four-room 
apartments,  21  five-room  apartments,  making  a  total  of  1S88  rooma 
There  were  only  264  water-closets,  and  not  one  bath  in  the  enti 
block,  and  only  40  apartments  were  supplied  with  hot  water, 
block  contained  441  dark  rooms  having  no  ventilation  to  the  oui 
air  whatsoever,  and  no  light  or  air  except  that  derived  from  o1 
rooms,  and  there  were  635  room%  in  the  block  getting  their 
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ight  and  air  from  dark,  narrow  "air  shafts."  During  the  past 
ive  years  there  have  been  recorded  32  cases  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
Diock,  and  during  the  past  year  13  caeea  of  diphtheria.  The  records 
)(  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
;ie&  show  that  during  a  period  of  five  years  6t>U  different  families 
iTiDg  in  the  block  have  applied  for  charity-  The  rentals  deriyed 
Torn  this  block  amount  to  $113,964  a  year.  If  this  were  an  excep- 
ional  i;aae  and  these  conditiuEtj  limited  biinply  tu  one  part  of  the  city, 
.he  question  would  bs  serious  enough;  but  when  one  considers  that 
[he  block  thus  shown  was  selected  laerely  as  characteristic  of  the 
wnditions  throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  and  tliat  nearly  every 
Wock  is  eimikr,  one  begins  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

The  exhibition  showed  step  by  step  the  different  changes  that 
bave  taken  place  in  New  York  s  tenement  houses  since  the  early  days, 
ind  all  the  evils  of  the  present  tenement  house  system  were  thoroughly 
eidiibited,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  evils  of  the  dark, 
QitTentilated  "air  shafts'*  which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
present  iy\te  of  buildings,  and  which  have  been  most  aptly  character- 

Cl  as  '' culture  tubes  on  a  gigantic  scale." 
The  sunlight  almost  never  penetrates  below  the  top  of  the  fifth 
t  in  these  sliafts.  Bringing  up  children  in  such  darkness  and 
ajiiidst  filthy  odors,  iiisures  its  inevitable  result :  Twenty-five  million 
tloUars  are  annually  expended  for  charity  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  IB  a  simple  matter  to  investigate  the  records  of  our  reformatories, 
lioapltals«  dispensaries),  and  institutions  of  similar  kind,  to  find  out 
vhat  proportion  of  the  patients  and  inmates  come  from  tent^meiit 
Ikjubos-  In  New  York  we  know  that  nearly  atl  are  tenement  house 
dwellers.  We  also  know  that  most  of  our  crimioalB  are  young  men 
l:etween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  and  that  the  majority 
ol  them  come  from  large  cities,  the  breeding-places  of  vice  and 
bie. 

FOVERTY  AND  DISEASE  M 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  tenement  house  exhibition  was 
series  of  poverty  and  disease  maps,  showing  the  extent  of  poverty 
(i  disease  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city.  These  maps 
r*wed  on  a  large  scale  each  block  in  the  tenement  house  district* 
iicating  which  buildings  were  tenement  houses,  and  which  business 
lildings,  or  used  for  other  purposes.  They  gave  the  street  number 
each  building,  the  height  in  stories,  also  the  amount  of  land 
vexed,  the  shape  of  the  building,  and  the  small  amount  of  land  left 
wantfor  light  and  air.  The  mapswere  arranged  in  two  parallel  seriea, 
of  "poverty"  mape,  the  other  "disease"  maps.  Upou  the  '^^n- 
ty"  maps  were  stamped  hJaet  dots,  each  of  whieh  Vni^cat©^  vV'&\  ^v^ 
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different  families  from  the  building  had  applied  for  charity  to  one 
the  leading  charitable  societies  in  the  city  within  a  definite  period  of 
time.  It  seenLS  beyond  belief,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  waa  hardly 
one  tenement  houi^e  in  the  entire  city  that  did  not  contain  a  number 
of  these  dots,  and  many  contained  as  many  as  fifteen  of  them,  indi- 
cating that  seventy-five  different  families  had  applied  for  charity  from 
that  house.     Similarly  on  the  "disease"  maps,  which  were  placed 
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f  directly  below  the  ''  poverty  "  maps,  district  by  district,  ao  that  a  com-^ 
parative  study  of  them  might  be  made,  there  were  stamped  black  dots, 
each  indicating  that  from  that  house  there  hail  been  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  one  case  of  tuberculosis  withiu  the  past  five  years- 
While  these  dote  did  not  cover  the  buildings  to  the  same  extent  Pts  they  ; 
were  covered  in  the  ^*  poverty"  maps,  itwaa  appalling  to  note  the  extent  ] 
of  this  diseasej   nearly  every  tenement  house  had  one  dot  on  it,  and' 
many  had  three  and  four,  and  there  wer^  some  houses  that  oont 
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fts  many  ad  twelve ;  other  colored  dots  indicated  the  prevalence  of 
tjphoid  fever,  iliphtheria,  etc.  The  maps  also  contained  upon  eaoh 
block  a  statement  of  the  number  of  people  living  there,  so  that  the 
student  thus  had  opportunity  of  weighing  all  the  conditions  that 
Itelped  to  produce  the  epidemics  of  poverty  and  disease.  The  maps 
■s  they  appeared  In  the  exhibition  might  well  earn  for  f<ew  York 
City  the  title  of  the  City  of  Living  Death* 

*  The  exhibitiou  was  planned  and  developed  to  prove  to  the  com- 
mmiitj  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  the  workjug-man  is  housed 
wor^e  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  civilixed  world,  notwithstanding 
fact  that  he  pays  more  money  for  such  aceommodations  than 
paid  elsewhere,  being  compelled  to  give  more  than  one-fourth  of 
income  for  reat.  That  this  was  proved,  no  one  who  saw  the 
tntion  could  douht.  ,  Photographs*  illustrating  the  worst  hoijsing 
eooditions  and  typical  housing  conditions  in  over  fifty  different  large 
American  cities  were  exhibited,  and  there  was  no  city  in  tlie  United 
Stit«s  where  the  working-man  was  not  infinitely  better  off  in  this 
Inspect  than  be  w&s  in  New  York. 

The   exhibit   of  model  tenements  included  photographs,  archi- 

ttectural   plaua,  and  tables  of  statistics  from  the  very  many  model 

[tenement  coiupajiies  in  London,  abu  exhibits  of  the  work  carried  on, 

I  both  by  private  corporations  and  by  the  miinicipftlity  in  Liverpool, 

Maoche^ter,    Leeds,    Salford,    Oloagcw,    Edinburgh,    Paris,    Rouen, 

Lyons,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Copenhagen,  and  other  European 

i^titt.     The  tahles  of  statistics  were  most  complete,  giving  nearly 

eveiy  item  of  interest  connected  with  such  enterprises,  from  the  sise 

rf  the  rooms  to  the  character  of  the  tenants  and  the  amount  of  profit 

upon  the  investment. 

The  study  of  model  lodging  houses  showed  the  development  of 

s  lodging  house  in  New  York  City  from  the  worst  type  of  lodgings, 

jTthe  police  stations  up  to  the  more  recent  and  admirable  municipal 

Jgiug  house  and  Mills  Hotels ;  similar  work  carried  on  in  London, 

«<»nihaiupton,   Mdncheater,    Edinburgh.   Ghit^gow,  and    Copenhagen 

*«  also   shown,   as  were  the  very  large  number  of  places  where 

^ploy«rs  and  private  coiai>Anics  had  built  model  small  houses  for 

Torldng-men  in  suburban  districts- 


THE   MODEL   TEXEMENT    COMPETITION   OF   l&OO 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition,  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  authorized  an  architec- 
"^inl  competition  for  the  beat  plans  of  model  tenements,  upon  lots 
of  a  size  25  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide  by  100  feet 
.^^  75  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  wide  by  100 
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feet    deep,  nnder    conditions   applicable   only  to    the    city   of    Kewi 
York  at  that  tirae.     Over  170  different  architects  took  part  iQ  thig 
GompetitioD,  and  the  result  waa   that  many   excellent  plans  were^ 
aabnjitted.     Four  prizes  were  awarded,  the  first  being  a  prize 
$500,  which  wafi  awarded  to  Mr,  R,  Thomas  Short,  a  New  Yorl 
architect.      The  object  of  this  competition  was  to  arouse  int 


tiv<ii  tor  Lt«F 


FKIfV  PLAIf  —  TENKUEVT  COMPTOTIOl*  OF  IWO. 

among  architects  in  the  scientific  planning  of  tenement  houses. 
Committee  feeling  that  a  large  part  of  the  solution  of  the  tenement 
house  problem  lay  in  this  direction- 

The  exhibition  contained  many  other  interesting  and  instrueti^ 
features,  and  created   the   moBt  widespread  interest,  and   resuHe 
in  the  Introduction  in  the  Legislature  in  1J*00  of  the  bill  authorizlDg 
be  appomtment  ot  the  Tenetneut  House  CommYmQu, 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  IMPORTANT  TO  A  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

OUKOKOLOQICALLY   AjlRANOED 

IStS.    Annual  Report  of  the  Interraents  in  the  City  and  County  of  Kew 

L  York  for  the  Year  1842,  with   Remarks   thereon,  and  a  Brief 

I  View  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City,     Presented  to  the 

I  Common  Council  fay  John  H.  (iriaconi,   M.U.,  City  Inspector. 

I  14'ew  York,  Jameit  Van  NordcuT  Friuter  to  the  Board  of  Aseistaiit 

I  Aldermen,    1843.     Document    No,    59.       (Library,    Academy   of 

[  Medicine,  17  West  43d  Street.) 

I  1853,  First  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Laboring  Classes  in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  Remedial  Sug- 
gestions,    New  York,  John  F.  Trow,  Printer,  1853.     Pamphlet, 

■  32  pag:eHS-     (Published  in  Annua.!  Report  of  the  Aasociatioa  for 
B  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Pcor  for  1853-) 

1 18^.  Bcmort  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 

m  Condition  of  Tenant  Houses  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  March 

m  9, 1857.    Assembly  Document  No.  206.    64  pages.    (State  Library, 

f  Albany,  N.Y.) 

|1857.  An  Act  to  Improve  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Poor  residing  in 

I  Teuaot  Houses  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  to  Establish  a  Board 

I  of  Home  Commissioners  in  said  City,  and  for  other  Puiposes. 

I  A3semb]y  BUI  No.  508,     (State  Libraiy,  Albany,  N.Y.) 

I39&5i  Beport  of  the  Council   of   Hygiene    and   Public    Health  of   the 

\  Citizens*  Aasociation  of  IS^ew  York  upou  tLe  Sanitary  Coudition 

B  of   tHe  City.     D.   Appleton   &   Co.      360    pages.     A    number   of 

W  maps,  diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

n867,    Eeport   Relative    to    the   Condition   of    Tenement   Houses   in   the 

■  Cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.      Assembly  Document  No. 

■  166.    34  pages.     (State  Library.  Albany,  N.Y,) 

1884.  Eeport  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  February  17,  lS8ij.  Senate  Document  No.  36.  235  pages. 
(State  Library,  Albany,  N.Y) 

1 1887,    The  Tenement  House  Problem  in  New  York,  January  16,  1888. ^ 
I  Senate  Document  No.  16.     52  pages.  < 

1  1890.    How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     By  Jacob  A.  Riis.     Charles  Scrib- 
I  ner's  Sony,  ISOO.     304  pages  —  many  illustrations. 

I  1893.  Poor  in  Great  Cities.    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  1895,    400  pages 
H  — many  illustration  a. 

H  1^   The  Housing   of    the  Poor  in  American  Cities.      By  Marcus  T. 
^k  ReynoIUs.      Auierii^an   Economic  Association,      YoV\i\nft  %,  "S^o^ 

^  2  and  3.     132  pages. 
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1894>    Eeport    of    the    Tenement   House    Committee,   as  antb.orized  by 
Chapter  479  of  the  Laws  of   1894,     Aasembiy  Document    N*> 
37.     600  pages  —  mail}'  illustrations,  maps,  charts,  and  diagrau 
(State  Library,  Albany,  N,Y.) 

1896.    Tbe  Housing    of    the    Workiog   People.      By  E.    B,    L.    Gou. 

Kigbth   Special    Report  of   tbe  Cotnmissioner  of  Labor,  Waut- 
ington,  D.  C.     461  pages  —  many  illustrations, 

1899.  The  Battle  wdth  the  Slum  —  an  aocoimt  of  the  battle  with  the  slama 
in  New  York.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  Maeraillan  Company. 
4t>5  pagea.    Illustrated. 
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The  city  of  Buffalo  began  to  exist  about  the  year  1800, 
tliat  time  there  were  only  n  few  scattering  houses,  and  as  late  a 
whea  the  city  whs  burned  by  tlie  Britiah»  there  were  not  ove 

I»T  four  thousand  inkabitaQta.     The  original  settlors  were  no? 
of  English  descent,  coming  from  New  England,  eastern  Now 
and    New  Jersey,  but    about  1840  a   large  emigration  of  G( 
Wgan,  which  has  oontinued  more  or  less  amce  that  time,  unt 
1      there  is  probably  more    than  one-third  of    the   total  ].>opulai 
'      353,000  of  German  descent.     These  people  were  of  a  frugal,  t 
and  iDdustrious  claas,  one  of  whose  chief  ambitions  was  to  o 
house  and  land  which  the  family  occnpiedp     To  them  is  probi 
be  ascribed  in  considerable  degree  the  conservatism  which  has 
I      characterized  the  city.     This  conservatism  has  sometimes  be 
I      counted  a  fault,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  better  foundation  for  a  g\ 
'      city  than  too  much  so-called  enterprise   and    love  of  specu 
This  German  desire  of  ownership  has  affected  the  whole  life 
*iitj.Aud  it  is  for  this  reason  largely  that  Buffalo  is  preemia 
w'tj' of  homes.  | 

The  city  fronts  on  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  contj 
*^  of  42  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to  tl 
'***  of  ISOO,    of   353,000,  an   increase  of   about  100,000  ein 
fZJUriieration,  in   18l>0.      The  business  aoction  lies   rathe 
F     '^//y  near  ^^  water  front,  and  froip  thiw  as  a  centre  the  city « 
Oj      ,^  jjje  shape  of  a  fan  for  about  five  miles-     This  reaembh 
V   "^  '    ,      striking,  and   is  emphasized  from  the  fact  that  the  oi 


^/^ri 
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t   by  Joeepb  EJLieott,  who  bad  assisted  L'Enfaut,  the  ei 

^^  £^y  of  WHshington,  and  who  had  repeated  in  Buffalo,  t 

the  ersteni  o/  radial  avenues  planned  by  his  superioi 

^itv     Af*  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  this  b 

is  ht^nnded  on  the  south  by  the  Buffalo  River,  which  h 


y 


There  the  boats  receive  a 

L'p  to  within   twenty  years  that  portion  of  tl 

g-^    ^^l"\oTth  of  the  river  and  between  Main  Street  a 

\^&*^^  jhe  centre    of    the   commercial  interests.     The  Bt 

i«^  **'^^«a    there,    and    nuroerons   shops,   w(HB\iowse&,  vj-uCl 

J***^      J^        **'»»  121 


''SU*'*'*'   A  is  Hie  havhov  of  Buffalo. 
^^a   ^''^  rffo-      Up  t"  «'ithin   twe 
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Since  tbfll  time  the  Board  of  Tratle  has  moved  farther  iip  town,  and 
with  it  lifls  gone  much  of  the  activity  formerly  pre^raUing  in  that 
aection*  with  a  consequent  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and 
it§  abaii<Ionment  largely  for  l>u«inet4iH  purposes.  Thla  is  the  region 
ijow  occupied  by  ItaliajiJ).  and  is  practicaUv  given  lip  to  them.  The 
old  hotels^  warchouaes,  and  shops  have  been  converted  into  teoemest 
hou^a,  aome  new  toDement  houses  built,  and  thero  the  Italians  bave 
increased  and  multiplied  until  now  they  number  about  20,000,  In 
thie  locality  is  situated  Cnnat  Street,  which  is  the  resort  of  the  woT^t 
and  lowest  order  of  prostitutea,  together  with  a  motley  aflsortmeJit 
of  sailorsi  vagrants,  and  dive  keepers,  «'ith  whom  the  tenement 
population  come  constantly  in  contact.  There  are  also  numerooiS 
lod^ng  houBes  where  the  sailors  from  the  lakes  live  much  of  the 
time  when  off  duty,  particularly  in  the  winter  season.  The  Italians 
have  been  coming  to  Buffalo  for  about  twenty  years-  They  are 
thrifty  and  industrious,  not  given  to  immorality,  and  are  steadily 
improving  in  comlition,  ^ome  of  them  have  become  moderately 
well-to-do.  A  large  number  of  them  are  employed  about  the  doc^ 
or  as  street  laborers,  also  in  railway  construction.  Many  also  in  the 
summer  season  go  into  the  country  and  labor  about  the  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  picking  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning 
companies.  Many  of  these  people  are  small  fruit  and  nut  dealers,  or 
go  about  with  street  organs  and  pianos.  The  children  go  to  school 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  their  parents  constantly  presaing  to 
get  them  out,  so  that  they  can  help  support  the  family. 

On  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  about  two  miles  from  the  Italian- 
settlement,  ia  another  district  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Poles- 
They  began  coming  to  Buffalo  about  1870,  and  have  increased  until 
they  now  number  about  60,000,  With  few  exceptions,  these  peopio 
live  in  small,  detached  houses  of  wood,  sometimes  2  stories  in 
height,  sometimes  2^,  often  only  1  story.  In  almost  all  of  thesa 
houses  there  are  two  families,  frequently  three,  and  often  as  many** 
five,  six,  cr  seven.  The  houses  are  usually  built  on  a  lot  25  to  30 
feet  front,  and  from  100  to  150  feet  in  depth.  There  is  always  coa- 
Biderahle  space  between  the  houses  and  usually  a  fair  amount  in  tb^ 
reari  so  that,  though  there  is  much  over-crowding,  there  is  nsually 
good  ventilaUon  of  air  in  tlie  houses  and  plenty  of  it  outside*  Tb© 
Poles  are  thrifty  and  industriousi  but  when  out  of  work  sometime^ 
individuals  among  them  are  given  to  pilfering,  particularly  from  tb* 
railroad  yards,  which  are  large  and  numerous  in  their  vicinity,  A 
very  large  number  of  the  children  are  sent  to  the  parochial  schoolBi 
where  often  the  teachers  know  only  the  Polish  language,  and  in  coO' 
sequence  many  of  the  children  can  neither  read  nor  write  English. 

The  tejjement  house  evil  in  Buffalo  is  practically  confined  to  t"ffO 
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le  one  inhabited  principally  by  Italiacs  and  for  conven- 
ed the  Italian  District;  the  other  inhabited  by  Folea,  and 

Polish  District. 

aummer  of  J892,  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  threat- 
%  country,  a  committee  from  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
Cfalo,  known  aa  the  '' Coininittee  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in 
ss  of  the  Poor,"  undertook,  as  coming  w-ithin  the  scope  of 
«n  investigation  of  tlie  tenement  and  lodging  houaea,  with 
xmarily  of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition.     In  mak- 

ex^mination  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ascertain  other 
■elated  to  the  question  of  sanitation,  and  to  thus  acquire  a 
tatistics  which  might  be  useful  in  studying  the  whole  ques- 
tenement  house  life.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
ent  of  Health,  the  agents  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
K>inted  health  inspectors,  and  through  them  a  large  body 
ics  was  gathered  aa  to  the  number  of  tenement  and  lodging 
lumber  of  occupants,  sanitary  condition,  etc,,  whlcli  was 
L  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  made  to  the  Society  in 
1  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  that 
Ills  report  showed  that  the  tenement  house  evil  had  already 
surprising  proportions,  and  it  waa  voted  that  something 
be  done  at  once  to  rentrict  and  regulate  the  abuaea.  The 
ee  were  therefore  authorized  to  prepare  suitable  ordinances 
purpose  and  procure  their  enactment  into  law  if  possible, 
le  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  tho  Department  of  Health 
Le  and  far-reaching  power  to  regulate  tenement  and  lodging 
mly  needing  to  be  supplemented  by  proper  ordinances  to 
specific  and  effective.  The  Committee  thereupon,  with  the 
of  the  Society,  undertook  the  drafting  and  preparation  of 
►rdinancea  which  should  adequately  regulate  and  control  the 
ind  maintenaace  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses*  Much  of 
*r  of  1892  and  1893  was  spent  by  the  Committee  in  such 
,on,  aided  and  advised  by  architects,  builders,  and  sanitary 
using  as  a  model  similar  laws  made  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
)tiag  lliem  to  the  differing  conditions  and  changing  them 
iprovement  seemed  possible.  They  were  then  presented  to 
tnon  Council,  and  after  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
1  attending  hearings  before  the  Council  and  influencing 
^ntiment,  the  ordinances  were  finally  adopted  late  in  the 
f  1803,  and  became  sections  121  to  150  of  the  ordinances 
ty  of  Buffalo,  and  have  been  in  force  ever  since, 
operation  of  these  ordinances  has  resulted  in  much  improve- 
Ruffalo's  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  The  sanitary  con- 
tn  the  whole  are  better,  there  is  less  07eT^cTOVji\ii^  a.iA  'Coa 


il 

occupation  of  cellars  has  practically  ceased,  and  very  few  new  ho 
have  heen  erected  since,  and  those  of  good  ctiaracter. 

During  the  past  summer  a  new  investigatloiL  of  the  tenemi 
homea  has  been  made.  The  details  of  thia  investigation  will  b«: 
found  set  forth  in  Appendix  7-  From  the  resulta  of  these  inspW' 
tions  it  does  not  appear  tbat  the  tenement  house  problem  has  a4y«t^ 
reached  large  proportions  in  Buffalo.  The  facts  collected  mdh 
that  the  average  coiiilitlous  are  nut  had  aa  compared  with  other  cUi 
ill  America.  There  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  pleuly  of  light 
air  and  ventilation  ;  tbat  the  sanitary  conditions  are  usually  as  f 
afl  could  be  expected,  and  that  there  ia  no  indication  of  a  disp. 
tionate  amount  of  sickness  and  deatli  in  the  tenement  house 
tion.  It  does  not  meau^  however,  that  there  are  not  very 
instances  where  the  couditions  ai'e  exceedingly  bad.  In  the  II 
Quarter,  as  has  been  suggested  before,  there  are  a  consid 
number  of  houses  not  fit  for  habitation  by  hmnau  beings,  wheit 
sanitary  conditions  are  bad,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  h^ 
There  are  cases  of  over-crowding  which  are  nearly  as  bad 
be  found  anywhere,  and  there  is  often  a  total  lack  of  effort  ou  tifl 
part  of  the  owner  or  leasee  to  give  to  the  occupants  any  adequate 
return  for  the  rent  paid.  In  the  Polish  District  the  prineipalenl 
seenifl  to  be  that  of  over-crowding.  There  is  one  instance  of  alrr^- 
story  frame  house  on  a  25-foot  lot  about  100  feet  deep,  where  aenni 
families  are  living,  numbering  all  together  51  persom*,  neverthekMi 
this  particular  house  having  space  all  about  it,  there  is  light  and 
in  every  room  of  the  house. 

The  ordLnauccs  referred  to  above*  enacted  in  1893,  it  is  beli 
are  quite  sufficient  to  control  the  tenement  house  evil  in  Bn: 
providing  they  are  strictly  enforced.  This  is  the  greatest  diflicul^- 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  a  lack  of  aui!icient  inspeetiw. 
The  ordinances  provide  for  only  one  inspector,  and  it  is  probiVT 
impossible  for  one  man  to  properly  look  after  the  situation,  Omr. 
erally,  it  may  be  said  that  a  bad  tenement  can  ouly  be  kept  in  pSf^ 
condition  by  constant  inspection  and  the  severest  sort  of  nieasUBi 
Then,  too,  there  is  often  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  luivf 
in  hand  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  be  lenient  with  offenito^ 
and  instead  of  Bummiuy  punishment,  to  let  off  the  offender  uponlaf 
promise  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  There  is  also  of 
at  all  times  the  habits  of  the  tenants  themselves  to  contend 
The  ordiuancea  provide  for  janitors  in  every  house  having  ovf 
families-  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  and  ofti 
the  so-called  janitor  is  a  woman  who  gets  a  i-obate  iii  rent  fo 
[>king  the  house.  None  of  the  tenants  respect  ter  authorit 
'  Is  praeticaJly  powerleaa.     Th«  ordiuauces  also  provide  for 
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t  regislration  yearly  of  all  tenement  houses  and  the  filing  of 

of  the  house*  if  any  changes  have  been  made  since  the  last 

This  is  a  regulation  bulievLsd  to  be  extremely  useful,  but  it 

enforced  a.s  atrietly  as  it  should  be,  largely  for  the  reason 

Bbuve^   lack  of   sufficient   inspecting  and   coifctrolling  force. 

^y,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  considerable  lack  in   the 

Eeraeot  of  the  ordinaiieeSi     Ni>  doubt,  if  the  inspecting  force 

increased  and  the  inspeetors  were  to  give  their  whole  time  to 

prk)  the  conditions  could  be  yery  much  improved  and  could  be 

M>. 

:  recent  inspectiDn  indicates  that  the  tonement  house  dwellera 
taming  how  to  live  cleaner  and  better.  There  is  iinquestion- 
a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  conditionfl  that 
td  seven  years  ago,  and  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  if 
ltd  habitation  were  furnished  to  the  tenant,  it  would  not  only 
|r  his  circumstances  morally  as  well  as  physically,  but  would 
kl  to  his  pride  in  maintaining  better  conditions, 
fhere  the  tenement  house  dweller  owns  the  house  he  lives  in, 
Sfference  in  the  condition  of  the  building  is  marked, 
fhile  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  statistics  as  to  the  number 
iUses  in  Buff^do,  or  as  to  the  number  of  houses  owned  by  the 
Wilts,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  such  houses,  yet 
ll  incpiiry  among  residents  of  Buffalo,  who  are  famihar  with 
Cneral  situation,  would  indicate  that  probably  75  per  cent  of 
Dnses  are  owned  by  the  occupants  and  that  perhape  50  per 
&f  them,  particularly  among  the  Germatis,  are  free  and  clear 
Sninbrunce.      Almost  the  entire  East  Side  of  the  city  eo-colied, 

that  portion  east  of  Main  Street  and  containing  about  two- 
I  of  the  population,  is  occupied  by  honses  costing,  with  the 
tttached,  from  ^1000  to  $500G  each-  These  houses  are  almost 
^ably  of  wood»  are  from  one  to  two  stories  in  height  and  stand 

lots  from  25  to  40  feet  in  front  by  100  to  150  feet  in  depth, 
pical  house  on  the  East  Side  would  be  ]>erhaps  two  stories 
tgbt,  containing  parlor,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  with  three 
ir  sleeping  rooms,  and  coating  4^2500. 

be  land  would  cost  from  925  to  S(40  per  front  foot,  raakiug,  in 
)f  a  25-foot  lot  at  an  average  price  of  -fSO,  ST50  for  the  laud, 
)  for  the  house,  or  a  total  of  JfSiioO.     Of  these  houses  there  are 

numberSi  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  housea  where  the 
has  been  bought  for  perhaps  ^20  a  foot,  with  a  house  costing 
),  which  would  make  the  total  investment  on  a  25-£oot  lot  for 

and  house,  8^1600.  The  present  tax  rate  in  Buffulo,  inclnd- 
uA  city  and  county  taxes,  is  about  $22  per  thousand,  which, 
HL500  investnient,  would  ha  $33  j  adding  to  l\i\%  ^  ^^  c^^iX. 
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of  the  investment,  or  $90,  as  rentaU  would  give  a  total  of  ^12?. 
slightly  more  than  *10  per  month,     Tliis  of  course  makes  no  all^< 
ance  for  insurance  or  repairs»  but  in  a  house  of  tLis  character  th-.i 
would  be  small  and  might  properly  be  included  within  the  six  ["■ 
cent,  as  that  is  a  high  rate  of  interest  at  the  present  time.    Tfttrr 
are  houses,  no  doubt,  in  some  localitieBi  where  the  total  iiiv«imt[ji 
may  not  be  more  than  *1000,  but  this  would   be  the   minimum. 
Many  houBea  are  built,  costing  alx»ut  ^2500,  on  a  26  or  30  foot  Wi, 
which  are  divided  iiito  two  aparttoenta,  the  firat  etory  being  fi>r  ow| 
family,  tUo  aecoiid  story  for  a  second,  and  liaving  a  oounnon  bilL 
Apartments  of  this  character  rent  for  from  *S  to  $15  per  moaliL' 
depending  upon  the  locality  and  the  value  of  the  land.      Thpt  tnr 
nish  very  comfortable  habitations,  and  are  occupied  by  small  trader 
men,  artisans,  clerks,   etc.      There  are,  as  has   been   said,  betic 
houses,  which   may   run  in  cost  as  high   as   $5000,  but  they  a:r 
comparatively  few   in   the   district  mentioned.      The  rangfti  there- 
fore from  $1000  to  $5000,  as  the  t^tal  cost  of  a  house  and  lot, 
include  a  very  large  majority  of  the  East  Side  dwellings*     In 
Polish  District,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  similar  homing  condi' 
prevail,  except  that  here  there  is  an  almost  universal  tendency  ^ 
the  owner  to  divide  the  house  between  two  or  more  families.    This, 
of  coiu-ae,  reduces  the  rent  very  considerably,  but  ou  the  other  han^ 
teada  to  over-crowdiug  and  to  other  bad  conditions.     The  same  cW 
acteristica  among  the  population  which  make  for  ownership  of  lli' 
house  arc  alao  a  strong  factor  in  the  accumulation  of  ^^avings.    T^r-^ 
are  four  savings -banka   in   the  city  of    Buffalo  :    the    Buffalo  Sid- 
ings Bank,  with  31,124  depositors,  and  *15,35.'^,<>6T.53  deposit*  j  lb* 
Empire,  with  4572  depositors  and  *1.315.037.8fi  deposits  ;  tiA  Erie 
County,  with  57,1,^1   depositors  and  92 5,468- 2 98. »>6  depi^sii 
the  Western  Savings  Bank,  with  8059  depositors,  and  $.3.01*4.  ■ 
deposits,  or  a  total  of  100,886  depositors  and  *4 7.231,597.78  dt-posjr^ 
As  the  population  of  Buffalo,  according  to  the  la-st  census,  is  LQnHm^ 
numbers  353,000,  there  is  nearly  one  person  in  three  out  of  tlklto^ 
population  who  is  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank.     There  s»  fcls'^ 
a  considerable  numljer  of   building  and   loan  associations,  htriDg 
total  deposits  of  §3,477,899,  making  a  total  of  sanngs  (contained  "> 
the  savings-l^anks  and  building  and  loan  associations  of  over  fiftj 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  savings  have  been  and  are  largely  utilised  in  the  «a- 
atruction  of  dwellings,  and  furnish  a  continual  fund,  to  whii^  ll^'^' 
would-be  owner  may  resort  for  loans  at  reaaouablu  rates.  Tb* 
present  rate  of  interest  at  the  aavinga-banks  is  from  4  to  4J  p*'' 
cent  on  a  valuation  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  property.  The 
building  and  loan  aseociationa  also  make  loans  almost   excluaivel^ 
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femall  dTrellings,  aad  they  have  clients  among  a  class  of  people 
have  only  their  saviuga  to  invest.  One  of  these  companiee, 
that  not  the  largetit,  Htatea  that  it  has  built  2000  homes  tiud  has 
to  build  5000  other  homes*  It  is  probable  that  these  build- 
aod  loan  associations  have  had  a  very  large  influento  in  Qssiating 
w^e-earners  to  acquire  and  own  property- 
The  city  covers  a  territory,  as  has  been  said  early  in  this  report, 
square  miles.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
distance  of  the  city  limits  from  the  city  hall,  whioh  is  about  the 
rting-point  for  all  street  cars  and  the  centre  of  the  business  sec- 
not  the  city,  is  between  4  and  5J  miles, 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  street-car  transportation,  which 
Monopolized  by  one  company,  and  a  system  of  transfers  is  in 
eel,  which  makes  it  possible  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
ler^  m  any  direction,  at  a  uniform  fare  of  6  cents*  The  street- 
PB  traverse  the  distance  between  the  city  hall  and  the  city  line 
any  direction  in  from  25  to  35  minutes,  and  it  is  possible  to  go 
la  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  perhaps  9  miles, 
(bout  5^  miuutea.  There  ia  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  a  workings 
►to  getting  from  his  house  anywhere  within  the  city  limits  to  any 
tier  portion  of  tho  city,  where  his  work  may  be,  within  a  reasonable 
le,  gay  on  eiu  average  one-half  hour, 

The  city  Ls  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  paved  in  the  United 
.tea.  The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  for 
year  ending  December  31, 1899,  the  last  report  available,  shows 
tat  there  were  at  that  time  216.90  miles  of  asphalt  paving,  7.54 
Ues  of  brick  paving,  104  miles  of  block  stone,  and  3  miles  of  mac- 
lam.  Nearly  two-thirds,  therefore,  of  the  paving  is  asphalt,  and 
lis  is  largely  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  city.  This  insures  a 
Lnitary  condition  and  cleanliness  that  can  be  attained  by  no  other 
bid  of  paving.  It  further  affects  favorably  transportation  for  the 
"orking-nien,  who  are  able  to  get  to  and  from  their  work,  over  long 
Istancea,  with  great  ease  and  celerity  by  means  of  bicycles.  Indeed, 
ris  believed  that  the  bicyt;le  plays  a  larger  share  in  the  comfort  and 
tavenience  of  the  working-man  in  Buffalo  than  in  any  other  city  in 
Lmerica.  It  is  known  that  there  is  among  the  worHug-men  a  large 
Gttrket  frir  the  second-hand  bicycles  which  are  discarded  by  those 
■ho  have  more  money  to  spend  for  this  purpose. 

I  In  Buffalo,  then,  it  is  jjerfectly  possible  for  a  very  mnt^h  larger 
Ibpulation  to  be  housed  in  dwellings  not  to  exceed  two  stories  in 
tiaight,  and  yet  be  able  to  get  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a 
'ery  reasonable  time.  It  is  probable  that  twice  the  population  that 
BufFdo  now  contains,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000,  could  be 
loiised  in  the  manner  stated  without  building  the  dwellinga  to  aay 
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greater  height  than  at  present,  and  yot  the  nieiin^  of  tranepo 
supplemented  hy  soiiib  f urther develupmenL,  would  be  sufficient. 
too,  ill  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  Buffalo  is  prac' 
against  tlic  water  front,  and  that  another  citjr'  as  large  rh  &ngetsk%^ 
under  ideal  conditions,  might  be  as  easily  reached  and  witbiij  tJr 
same  time,  thus  fn?rviDg  a  populiition  of  say  1,500,000  housed  »" 
pnifitieally  detached  dwellings.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  tt»t 
ment  and  seems  to  be  easily  demonstrable  where  the  condicioTuii 
favorable.  The  city  of  Chicago  contains  over  1,-500,000  of  peopl 
and,  like  Buffalo^  has  its  businesa  centre  against  the  water  fra 
and  yet  this  lar^e  population  is  practically  all  housed  in  two-ebd 
dwellings  and  served  by  the  street-cars  and  two  elevated  roads.  1 
Philadelphia  very  much  the  same  conditions  exist,  and  yet  tho  M 
ment  house  evil  does  not  exist  tbere. 

From  a  survey,  then,  of  all  the  conditions  as  they  exist  iu 
city  of  Buftttlo,  it  would  eecm  that  there  ia  no  necessity  wliattfrrt 
for  the  existence  of  the  tenement  house  system.  There  is  plenQ 
room  for  houses  of  moderate  height^  easily  acccaeihle  from  all  put 
of  the  city  by  the  present  raeans  of  transportation,  and  there  is  ro* 
for  very  much  larger  growth  under  the  name  conditions.  It  seert 
possible,  therefore,  by  the  enforcenjent  of  siiificiently  strict  re^ 
tions,  to  gradually  exterminate  the  evil  as  it  existR,  and  to  prertf 
its  development  in  the  future.  These  are  the  lines  upon  which  tb 
enactment  of  law  should  proceed,  and  if  the  time  is  to  come  wbefl 
more  unfavorable  housing  conditions  mtiat  prevail,  then  the  evil  day 
should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
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In  America,  there  are  few  cities  to-day,  outside  of  New  York, 
whero  there  exists  a  teoemeot  house  problem,  and  few  where^-there^^ 
jini^a-exeu  BO  acute  housing  problem ;  although  there  are  a  number 
of  cities  where  bad  housing  conditions  have  begun  to  manifest  tbero- 
aelves, 

Chicf^o,  notwithfitanding  the  fact  of  her  large  population  of  Cbi 
1,698,575,  has  not  as  yet  a  "tenement  house  "  problem,  and  the  large 
high  tenements  housing  great  numbers  of  people  upon  a  small  area  of 
land,  which  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in  New  York,  are  compara- 
tively nnkno^ii  in  the  Western  metropolis,  although  a  few  buildings 
of  this  type  have  recently  been  erected.  In  Chicago,  most  of  the 
workiiig  people  live  in  small  one-story  and  two-story  houses  which 
mn  flometimes  used  by  three  or  four  families.  These  often  are  con- 
Btmeted  of  wood  and  are  in  all  stages  of  dilapidation,  and  many  of 
them  irithout  proper  drainage.  The  rear  tenement  also  prevails  in 
Chicago  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as  the  tots  there  are,  as  a  rule,  25 
feet  wide  by  125  feet  deep,  it  often  happens  that  there  are  three 
baUdings  on  the  same  lot  —  a  front  house  two  or  three  stories  high, 
Tith  peihaps  two  other  wooden  two-story  buildings  at  the  rear.  In 
addition  to  these  classes  of  buildings  there  can  be  found  many  old 
private  dwellings  converted  into  tenements  and  now  occupied  by 
three  or  more  families,  temporary  wooden  partitions  having  been 
erected  to  divide  off  the  different  rooms-  The  evil  of  cellar  dwellings 
also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Until  1899  no  attempt  had  been  made  in  Chicago  to  remedy  bad 
hoiunng  conditions  or  to  prevent  such  conditions  from  increasing  in 
the  fature.  In  that  year,  however,  a  volunteer  association,  known 
as  H  The  City  Homes  Association,''  began  a  thorough  investigation 
of  Chicle's  tenement  houses  in  certain  districts,  with  the  purpose 
of  secnring  appropriate  legislation  so  as  to  prevent  that  city  from 
duplicating  the  evils  of  New  York^s  tenement  honses- 

Although  Chicago  has  no  "tenement  house"  ptobVewi, ^^X^-^sas^ 
a  oamber  of  tenement  house  ordinances  looking  to^reti  ^^  t^^^^^ 
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tion  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  Tliese  are  to  be  found  in 
what  is  knowu  as  the  "Building  Ordinance/*  paa'wd  by  the  City 
Council  in  1898.  and  also  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  In  general,  most  of  these  laws  have  been  modelled  oa  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Uoston,  certain  changes  having  been  made  io 
as  to  be  applicable  to  local  conditions. 

The  Building  Oidinmice  contains  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
coiiatructiou  of  shafts,  hciglit  of  fireproof  buildings,  construction  ol 
purtition.'j,  stairs,  vcutilatioa  of  rooms,  size  of  air  shnfts^  llre-escapos. 
etc.  Amcng  those  different  provisions  tir&  many  excellent  onesi 
from  which  the  following  may  be  quoted  i  One,  iu  relation  to  parti- 
tions, provides  that,  "  In  all  apartment  houses  the  dividing  walls  or 
purtitiona  provided,  for  eacli  family  shall  be  made  entirely  of  incom- 
bustible material."  Another,  in  relation  to  the  ventilation  of  ritoms, 
provides  that'^uo  room  shall  be  considered  habitable  or  n»ed  as  a 
habitation  unless  it  has  at  leasL  one  window  of  an  area  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  saperficial  area  of  the  room  opening  to  the  external  air," 
and  the  law  goea  on  to  define  what  constitutes  the  external  air.  speci- 
fying the  miuiuuim  size  of  air  shafts  that  will  be  permitted;  the 
minimum  area  for  a  three-story  building  being  36  square  feet, 
for  a  four-story  building,  46  square  feet,  and  so  on,  increasing  10 
square  feet  for  each  additiojial  story  iu  heiglit.  There  Is  a  further 
jjrovision  that  if  such  open  spaces  or  light  shafts  are  covered  over 
with  a  akjiight  or  roof  of  any  kind  they  aliall  ni*t  bo  considered  as 
the  outer  air,  and  also  that  the  apace  left  vaciint  moat  be  left  on  land 
owned  by  the  owner  of  the  building  in  question- 

A  provision  in  relation  to  firc-eseapes  requires  that  all  tenement 
bouses  of  four  stories  or  more  in  height  shall  be  provided  both  with 
metallic  stand-pipes  and  alHo  with  a  system  of  metallic  fire-eacapoa  in 
such  location  and  number  as  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Fire 
Marshal,  and  the  Fire-escape  Inspector  may  decide-  There  is  a  further 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  such  (ire-escapes  shall  be  inspected  after 
completion,  and  if  found  in  a  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  condition 
a  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  to  that 
effect,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.  The  law  also  provides  in  very 
detailed  manner  the  way  in  which  fire-escapes  »hall  be  oonstructed, 
specifying  the  size  and  the  tliickness  of  the  iron  to  be  used,  and  other 
similar  minute  details* 

The  ordinances  of  the  Health  Department  contain  a  number  of 
provisions,  both  in  reference  to  sanitation  aud  plumbing,  and  also  in 
regard  to  light  and  ventilation  of  buildings  of  this  class.  These 
relate  to  drainage,  to  the  general  powers  o£  the  Board  of  Health  in 
relation  to  light  and  ventilation,  also  to  over-crowding,  w^ter-cloaet 
accomniodatioast  con^itruction  of  water-closets,  the  use  of  cellars  as 
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iflTeeping  rooms,  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  rentilation  of  halla, 
the  cleanliness  of  buiUUngSf  contagious  disease^  condemnation  of 
llfuildiuga  unlit  for  hubitation,  percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied, 
'sj-kuce  between  front  and  rear  tenements,  space  at  rear  of  tcDenient 
houses,  height  of  rooni3»  ventilatSoa  of  rooms,  chimne}^a,  water  sup- 
ply, cellar  floors,  Dud  other  similar  provisions.  It  is  also  provided 
in  these  ordinances  ttat  the  Health  Commissioner  shall  appoint  five 
women  as  sanitary  police,  who  shall  have  ati  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  nf  the  regular  sanitary  police.  In  reference  to  the 
important  subject  of  light  and  ventilation,  the  Board  of  Health  ia 
given  the  general  power  to  prohibit  any  tenement  from  being  erected 
or  used  which  shall  be  inadequate  or  defective  in  respect  to  light  and 
ventilation.  The  Board  is  also  given  power  to  order  any  building  to 
be  vacated  when  such  building,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  either  because  of  its  being  infected  with 
disease  or  from  other  causes  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the 
occupants. 

Another  section  regulates  the  amount  of  space  that  shall  be  left 
vacaut  between  front  and  rear  tenement  houses,  and  ia  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  the  New  York  law  of  18C7,  requiring  a  space  of  10 
feet  between  the  buildings  if  they  are  one  story  high,  15  feet  when 
they  are  two  stories,  20  foot  when  they  are  three  stories,  and  25  feet 
■when  they  are  over  three  stories  high. 

In  ftddit]:>n  to  these  local  ordinances  Chapter  24  of  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  1889  requires  that  every  architect  or  other 
person  interested  in  any  projected  tenement  house  shall  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  the  Health  Commissioner  for  his  approval  or 
rejection,  aa  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  light  and  air  shafts,  win- 
dowB,  and  drainage  and  plumbing. 

The  Chicago  ordinances  also  contain  a  requirement  in  reference 
to  the  Ucensing  of  all  architects,  to  the  effect  that  "  no  permit  shall 
be  granted  or  plans  approved  unless  such  pJans  ahull  bo  signed  and 
sealed  by  a  licensed  architect  as  provided  for  in  an  act  'to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  architects  and  regulating  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture as  a  profession  in  the  Stitte  of  Illinois,  approved  June  3,  11^97.**' 
A  further  section  of  these  ordinances  also  provides  that  every  person, 
agent,  finn,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  iti  the  construction  or  repairing  of  buildings,  shall 
be  required  to  obtiiin  a  license  from  the  city  of  Chicago  before  carry- 
ing on  such  business  ;  such  license  to  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year- 
And  it  ia  further  provided  that  any  person  who  shaJl  practise  build- 
ing without  first  having  obtained  a  proper  license  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  day's  violation  of  the  ordinance, 
and  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  each  offence  of  not  \e?s  xVa.^  't^  uq-^ 
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more  than  $100.  A  uominal  fee  ia  charged  for  the  issuing  of  iha 
license. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relating  !□  tJis  Department  cf  Buildup 

and  ^vL^miriK  ttic  eTecUou  oi  buUdings,  eto.,  ia  ihe  City  of  Chicago,  pa^oed  ij 
tbe  City  Council,  March  28, 1808. 

OrdinaiKjesgoTtrnliig  and  [pertaining  lo  the  Department  of  UeaUh  of  theCjlf 
of  Chioai^LO,  pa^^d  A^ril  18, 1S8I,  Revised  and  auiiiorLAud  to  be  pubU&twd  aib 
force  on  tbe  second  day  of  ApriU  ISOOh 

I^W!4.  Ordiimnces  and  Re^latioiiH  relating  to  the  YeDtila^on,  Ligbt,  Draiui^ 
and  I'lumbing  of  Buildings —  16lJlj»  as  authorized  by  Chapter  '2i  of  tlie  HeTised 

Statutes  of  llliiioi»,  ISbU. 

Pturnbing  Ordinance  in  force  ISOBh 

Philadelphia,  notvvithstaDding  ita  large  population  of  1,253,697, 
has  for  many  yeiwa  been  justly  proud  of  its  reputotion  as  the  Citj 
of  Humea.  The  tenement  house  system  in  this  city  is  practically 
unknown,  the  great  majority  of  the  working  people  iiud  poor  people 
having  iiHlivitlual  homes,  tn  most  casea  small  housea  with  land  aroimd 
them  and  seldom  exceeding  two  storiea  in  height.  Occasionally 
such  houses  are  occupied  by  three  families,  but  this  ia  tLe  exeeptioa, 
not  the  rule.  These  conditions  have  resulted  largely  from  a  system 
of  building  Biiiall  houses  by  the  aid  of  building  loan  aisaociationst 
tWre  being  great  numbers  of  these  organisatioua  in  this  city.  If 
one  necdfd  further  teatiniony  to  prove  tliata  syatcm  of  tall  tenement 
houec^  aocommodating  oq  each  2500  Feet  of  land  as  many  as  100  or 
150  persons,  is  unnecesfiary  in  our  large  cities,  the  expenenoe  of 
Philadelphia  would  afford  sample  evidence^ 

Although  Philadeli>liia  has  not  ft  ''tenement  house"  problem,  it, 
of  course,  has  some  bad  housing  conditloDB ;  the  bad  conditiDn& 
however,  are  limited  to  dilapidation  aud  dirt  —  conditions  which  nre 
not  irremediable  ;  also,  bad  conditions  prevail  to  some  extent  in 
regard  to  drainage  and  aanitatioHp  The  laws  and  ordinances,  hoff* 
ever,  relating  to  this  subject  are  excellent,  and  in  several  resi>ects 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  New  York. 

Tlie  rhiladelphia  building  ordinances  in  regard  to  tenement 
houses  have  reference  to  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  percenti^* 
of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  the  ventilation  of  rooms  and  halls, 
tbe  size  and  height  of  rooms,  metboda  of  couKtrueting  stairways^ 
water-closet  accoiumodations,  water  supply,  and  other  siaiilar  re4uirti- 
menta.  Among  the  most  important  provisions  ia  one  which  requires 
that  every  now  tonemont  house,  or  every  building  altered  to  be  useJ 
as  a  tenement  house,  shall  have  attached  to  it  at  the  rear,  or  at  tbe 
Bide,  an  open  wpace  ecjual  in  area  to  at  lonist  20  per  cent  of  the  enUre 
area  of  the  lot  upon  whieli  the  tenement  house  is  erected,  this  open 
sj}^D&  to  be  left  entirely  unobstructed. 
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The  law  further  provides  that  no  light  shaft  or  open  space  shall 
less  than  8  feet  wide,  and  wiien  between  tenement  houses  or 
iweea  wings  of  a  tenement  houae  ahall  lie  not  less  in  width  than 
feet.  There  is  also  a  further  provision  that  no  court  or  shaft 
ftll  be  closcdf  but  every  one  must  be  open,  the  la^v  stating'  speci6- 
Lly  that  evory  court  or  shaft  that  shall  bo  built  for  the  purpose  of 
nuubing  light  aad  air  to  any  tenemt+iit  house  shall  open  upon  one 
ie  into  the  street  op  into  the  yard  or  opan  space.  This  require- 
But,  however*  doea  not  apply  to  shafts  used  to  ventilate  only  water- 
oaets  and  bath-rooms. 
One  section  of  the  act  provides  that  every  room  shall  have  at  least 
me  window  opening  either  upon  the  street  or  upon  the  yard  or  on 
the  open  space  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  further  required  that  the 
tlifil;ince  from  every  window  to  the  wall  or  lot  line  opposite  shall 
ever  be  less  than  8  feet-  All  balls  are  required  to  have  windows 
pening  either  on  the  street  or  on  the  yard  or  other  open  space,  uud 
D  have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end-  In  reference  to 
ommoa  hallways  it  ia  provided  that  common  hallways  shall  not 
c  used  where  it  is  possible  to  plan  otherwise  ;  and,  further,  that 
'henever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the  [3ureuu  of  Building 
Dapection  it  shall  be  possible  ta  construct  tenement  Louses  without 
lorridors,  and  without  counocting  the  entrances  of  sovoral  teneraeuts 
itBoitOB  of  rooms,  then  the  Chi**f  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  luspec- 
ion  may  require  that  such  tenement  house  shall  l>e  so  constructed 
httt  it  shall  contain  no  such  corridors  or  common  hallways.  The 
let  also  requires  that  every  habitJible  room  shall  be  ef  sucb  dimen- 
>ioua  to  contain  at  least  TOO  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  A  minimum 
width  tor  all  stairways  and  hEillways  of  buildings  of  this  class  is  also 
fTovided  for,  the  law  requiring  that  in  houses  containing  less  than 
iteen  rooms,  the  halls  and  stairways  must  be  at  legist  3  feet  in 
ffidth ;  where  such  houses  contain  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
^tns  then  the  halls  and  stairs  are  required  to  be  at  least  3J  feet  in 
»idth;  and  where  such  huildmgs  contain  more  than  twenty-five 
^ms,  then  oil  stairs  and  halla  must  be  4  feet  in  width- 

In  reference  to  fire-escapes  the  law  provides  that  every  tenement 

iHiae  shall  he  provided  with  an  outside    fire-escape    composed    of 

Dcombuatible  materials,  and   leaves  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

building  Inspection  diacretlon  as  to  the  numbei"  and  location  of  such 

Fe-esoapes  for  such  buildings.     In  regard  to  sanitiry  arrangements 

is  required  that  in  every  new  tenement  house  there  shall  be  one 

rater-closet  for  every  tenement  or  suite  of  rooms  ;  where  a  suite  of 

rooms  consists  of  only  one  room  or  two  rooms,  there  shall  be  at  least 

one  water-closet  for  every  three  of  such  rooms.     It  ia  further  required 

ibat  every  water-closet  apartment  shall  be  separated  from  evat^'  Qtji^'c 
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^      mter-olosot  qiortineiiti  ud  shall    have   an   entirely  indepcnd^i 
entranoe. 

In  regud  to  fireproof  oonstrnotioii  tlw  kw  requires  tl^at 
tenement  houHi  over  fonr  etorLee  in  height,  erected,  altered,  or 
■tmoted  in  the  future,  ehill  be  made  gi^proof  throughout.  A 
Ufion  of  the  different  prorisionB  of  the  act  U  constituted  a  nunltf^' 
meanor,  and  the  person  oommitting  each  Tiolation  upon  conviilii 
may  be  eentenced  to  impriBonmetit  for  not  exceeding  three  nn 
or  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  9600,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
oonrt.  In  addition  to  the  ordinances  in  regard  to  fire-escapes, 
18  an  act  of  the  Aaeembly,  pawed  in  1897,  requiring  tliat  al!  te] 
honaaa  ihatl  be  prorided  with  a  permanent  safe  external  means 
eaoape  in  case  of  fire,  independent  of  all  ioternal  gtairwars,  and 
act  laye  down  in  detail  the  method  In  which  such  ^re-e8C-4ipee  elio^ 
be  oonatmcted,  atatdng  that  they  shall  consifit  of  open  iron  atainnp 
of  not  more  than  46  degreee  dant  and  with  ateps  not  leas  ttaaf 
Inohea  in  width  and  S4  inohee  in  length.  The  law  also  spedJeiDj 
reqairea  that  a  oertifioate  shall  be  given  to  the  owners  of  md 
buildings  when  they  have  provided  fire-esGape&  upon  them ;  Htd 
that  in  case  a  fire  ooonra  in  any  building  of  this  kind  without  pmp^ 
fiie-esoi^ea  approved  by  the  certificate  d£  the  proper  ofEiri£d«,  tlio 
owner  of  the  building  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damagee*  in 
ease  of  death  or  personal  injury  sustaiiied  in  consequence  of  sucb 
fire  breaMng  out  in  the  building,  and  shall  ako  be  deemed  giiilty  <f 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  leBa  than  m 
montha  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Building  LftWB.  — Act  of  AiBembly.  123,  approved  Maj  5,1809,  entStWia 
Act  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  and  to  regulate  the  conattiMstia^ 
maintenanco  and  itispeotioQ  of  buildinga  and  party  \tilIIb  in  cities  of  tbe  flnC 
claw." 

Tenemeat  House  Law,  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  7,  1595, 

Au  Act  approved  June  80, 1685,  aulhoriEitig  Boards  of  lleattt  in  citiesaf  tfas 
first  class  to  regulate  house  drainage^  the  registration  of  maatet  plaml>era,  udflM 
construction  of  cesspools. 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Board  of  Henlth  of  tbe  City  of  PhiUdfllpfauk 
adopted  in  1895. 

• 
«.  After  New  York,  Boston  hae  the  worst  tenement  hotse  oondJ&OU 

of  any  American  city.  With  a  population  of  fi60,892,  and  with  a 
considerable  foreign  population,  especially  of  ItaUars,  Jgwh*  and 
Portuguese,  it  has  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  End  and  West  End 
a  number  of  tall  tenement  houses  Eronting  on  narrow  alley  ways,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  poor  foreigners  reside.  Tte  number  of 
these  tall  houses  is,  however,  quite  limited,  and  the  buildings  that  Art 
being  erected  at  the  present  day  represent  great  improvement  upon 
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atructed  fireproof ;  the  act  also  contains  a  provision  limiting  ^ 
height  of  all  buildings.  This  requires  tliat  no  building  shall  be 
erected  to  a  height  exceeding  two  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  on  which  the  building  standa. 

In  regard  to  fire-escapes,  it  is  provided  that  every  tenement 
house  shall  Imve,  with  reference  to  its  height,  condition,  con- 
atruction,  surroundings,  character  of  occupation,  and  number  of 
occupants,  sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  satisf actorf  to 
the  Building  Commissioner,  and  also  that  no  building  two  stories 
or  more  in  height  shall  thereafter  be  used  as  a  tenement  house,  un- 
less it  is  provided  with  at  least  two  independent  and  suf&cient  wajB 
of  egress  ;  one  of  these  ways  of  egress  to  be  a  flight  of  stairs  extend- 
ing from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  floor,  made  of  fireproof  material 
and  enclosed  in  brick  walls,  the  other  way  of  egress  to  be  a  flight 
of  stairs  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Buildings,  and  to  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  The  law  further  provides  that  the  owner 
of  any  building  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  bis 
building  is  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  egress,  if  such  is  the 
case,  in  the  Building  Commissioner's  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  a 
tenement  house,  the  law  states  that  no  building  above  the  second 
story  level  shall  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  lot,  the  measurement  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  line  of  the  street 
upon  which  the  building  abuts.  And  every  tenement  house  is  required 
to  have  at  least  two  exposures  on  the  hind  of  the  owner,  or  as  part  of 
public  wiiys,  open  spaces  of  at  least  10  feet  in  width,  these  spaces  to 
have  an  aggrej^ate  length  of  1  foot  for  every  25  feet  of  super- 
ficial area  actually  occupied  by  the  building  ;  sueh  space  to  be  open 
to  the  sky  and  to  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  the  building  is 
occupied  as  a  tenement  house.  In  addition  a  clear  space  open  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky  must  be  maintained  across  the  whole  rear 
of  every  tenement  house  (except  in  the  case  of  a  corner  building)* 
this  to  be  of  a  depth  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building,  A  clause  is  added,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  this  sijace  need  not  exceed  a  depth  of  20  feet ;  and  it  is  also 
provided  that  an  equivalent  area  of  open  space  in  the  rear  or  on 
either  side  of  the  building  may  be  provided  of  different  dimeO' 
sions  if  the  Building  Commissioner  gives  his  consent. 

In  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  law  requires  that  eveiT 
room  in  every  tenement  house  erected  in  future,  or  iu  every  build- 
ing altered  to  be  used  as  a  tenement  house,  shall  have  one  or  more 
windows  on  an  open  air  space  with  an  area  at  least  one-tenth  ^ 
great  as  that  of  the  room. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  fire-escapes  upon  buildingsof 
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K  kind,  there  ia  a  further  provision  with  refereace  to  those  tena-  Boston. 
Bit  houses  which  coatain  over  fifty  sleeping  rooms  above  the  lirst 
Br,  to  the  effect  that  thtre  shall  be  at  least  one  night  watchmai]  in 
Bi  buildings  employed  on  duty  every  night,  frnm  nine  o'clock  at 
Bit  until  six  in  the  morning ;  and  where  there  are  more  than  one 
Btlred  sleeping  rooms  ahove  the  first  story,  there  shall  be  iit  least 
B  uight  watchnieti,  or,  in  lien  thereof,  a  system  of  tlierinostats,  or 
Bomatic  fire  aUrms  ;  and  that  in  tenemeat  hoiisea  of  either  of  these 
Bses  a  red  light  shall  be  kept  burning  at  night  at  the  htad  and 
Bt  of  every  flight  uf  stall's,  aad  one  or  more  gongs  shall  be  so 
Bccd  as  tu  give  an  alarm  tlu'oughout  the  bouse  in  case  of  fire, 
fl^ho  tenement  house  act  also  provides  that  the  halls  on  every 
^^^all  open  directly  to  the  external  uir  with  suitable  windowSf 
^Pphall  have  no  room  or  ether  obstriictiou  at  the  eud- 
^TThe  conditions  under  which  cellar  or  basement  rooms  may  be 
Bipied  are  set  do^vn  in  great  detail  and  are  practically  identical 
mix  the  New  York  law.  Also  the  Board  of  Health  is  given  the 
Ber  to  hmit  the  number  oC  occupants  in  any  tenement  house, 
Kn  any  part  of  such  a  building  ;  and  if  the  specified  number  la 
Beeded,  the  Board  may  order  the  premiHes  to  be  vacated. 
■  In  regard  to  buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  the  Board  of  Health, 
Her  the  provisions  cf  the  act  of  1897,  whenever  they  are  of  opiu- 
in  that  any  building  is  infected  with  contagious  disease^  or  because 
t  want  of  repair  h^s  become  dangerous  to  health,  or  is  unfit  for  use 
Bcause  of  defects  in  druiuiLge  or  ptunibiiig  or  ventilation,  or  in  the 
Dnstruction  uf  the  same,  or  because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuif^ance 
Ki  the  premises  which  is  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occu- 
icnts,  the  Boai'd  may  issue  an  order  requiring  all  persons  to  vacate 
Le  buihling-     Th*^  flame  act  also  gives  the  Board  the  power  of  con- 

Fining  tenements  unfit  for  habitation,  providing  that  whenever,  in 
npinion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  any  building  or  part  thereof 
the  city  of  Boston  is,  because  of  age,  infection  with  contagious 
lisease,  defects  in  drainage  or  plumbing  or  ventilation,  or  bevianse 
al  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  which  is  likely  to 
&4U3e  sickness  among  the  occupants,  or  among  the  occupants  of 
ptlier  property  in  the  city,  or  because  it  makes  other  buildings  in 
vicinity  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  dangerous  or  injurious 
>  health,  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried 
^lo  effect  for  remedying  aay  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other 
tiitury  evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings  so  unfit  for  human 
fc^itiiiion  that  the  evils  cannot  be  remedied  by  repairs  or  in  aay 
^er  way  except  by  destrnction  of  the  buildiug  or  the  burning  of 
*^6  building*  the  Board  of  Hcjilth  is  authorized  to  order  the  build- 
^g  or  pail  of  tho  buildijig  to  be  removed,  and  ii  it  \a  i^^t  cq-&^(^n^ 
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^'  the  Board  may  have  it  removed  at  the  expenae  of  the  city.  It  i 
further  required  that  the  city  shall  pay  the  damages  austained  bj 
the  owner  of  the  building  through  ita  destructioti  as  determined  ii 
an  agreement  between  the  Hoard  of  Health  and  the  owner,  and  if  tbej 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  the  same  ahall  tie 
detenniiicd  by  a  jury  of  the  Superior  Court  on  petition  of  the  ower 
or  Board  within  oue  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  property,  ud 
in  the  same  manner  as  daiiiagea  are  determined  for  the  taking  of 
land  in  the  laying  out  of  sti-eeta  and  highways  in  the  city. 

Statutes  Rcl-itive  to  the  Erection  and  Altoration  of  BuildiDgs  in  tho  CitrJ 
Boaton,  Chajiter  41I>  of  the  Laws  of  lhQ'2  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MunduucOi 
aa  amended  hy  subsequent  acts. 

Tenement  House  Laws,  Chapter  07,  Acta  of  1895,  aa  amended  bj  Ch^tv  l^ 

Acta  of  wm. 

Acta  of  1>4S5,  Chapter  3Q2,  an  Act  in  relation  to  the  preBerratioo  of  bnA 
and  buildings  \a  Uie  City  of  Boston,  as  otnetided  by  Cliapter  219  of  tbftAdi 
of  1807. 

mon.  Baltimore,  %vith  a  population  of  509,957,  has  certain  hoaongGoa- 

ditions  peculiar  to  itself,  though  similar  couditlons  exist  in  the  citj 
of  Wnshiiigton,  a  svRtem  of  alleys  pmvailing  in  each  of  these  citkt» 
leading  to  certain  sanitary  abuses  in  the  narrow  streets  iiidden  q^^J 
from  the  public  eye.  In  Baltimore,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  tii^ 
population  own  their  own  homes,  the  majority  of  the  working  \^ 
pie  having  an  entire  house  for  their  own  use.  These  houses  contain 
from  four  to  six  rooms,  renting  from  67  to  1^8  per  nionth^i  and  are  oulj 
two  stories  high  ;  and  in  muny  cases  these  buildings  are  occupied  I'f 
two  fitmilics. 

In  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Conimisaioner  of  Lal^' 
on  the  slums  in  great  cities,  made  in  1804.  it  a]>iiears  that,  oat  ot 
4028  families  coming  witliin  tlie  rant^e  of  tlioir  investigation,  ^d'^ 
living  in  a  very  had  district  of  this  rity,  l-j:!-^  of  these  fuDili<^ 
lived  in  houses  containing  three  families,  bnt  only  1000  femiiu'S 
lived  in  h<uises  containing  more  than  llirce  families.  Tliis  investii.';'" 
tion  was  limited  to  the  very  poorest  and  worst  district  of  Balttmo:^' 
An  investigation  of  the  hmnes  of  the  poor,  throughout  tlie  wh-'^'- 
city,  would  show  a  much  smaller  number  of  families  to  a  house.  ^^^ 
the  whole  tlie  tenement  house  problem  is  Jinknown  in  Baltimo:'^'- 
The  great  majority  of  the  poor  people  live  in  separate  houses,  ai^^ 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  houses  Imilt  for  more  than  one  family 
have  bc^un  to  he  occupied  by  two  or  tluTC  families. 

The  laws  in  Haltimore  in  relation  to  tfjis  snbject  are  somewh^^ 
limited  in  their  sco])e,  ami  are  to  he  found  in  the  Revised  City  Coif- 
and  also  in  other  ordinances. 

Among  the  different  provisions  of  the  Baltimore  huildini*  iJ'*' 
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le  requiring  that  in  any  teuement  Iiouse  over  three  atoriea  in  Baltimdi 

[ht  the  firist  floor  above  the  cylUr  shall  be  constructed  fireproof. 

further  provided  that  where  tliere  ia  a  store  on  the  tii-st  floor, 

are  the  lower  part  of  the  buitiling  ia  to  be  used  for  buainusB 

B8  of  any  kiud,  the  becoad  Hour  shall  also  be  comitniuted  iiru- 

regard  to  Btdira  and  ballsf  it  Is  required  that  in  any  new  tene- 
3t  house  over  three  stories  in  height,  the  hall  partitions  and  the 
titions  from  front  to  rectr  from  the  cellar  to  the  top  of  the  second 
■P  beam?,  and   the    entire    stairway,  niuat    be   built   of    fireproof 

erial. 

[There  are  a  number  of  other  ordinances  relating  to  fire-escapes, 

jitUation  of  sleeping  rooms,  ventilation  o£  halls,  water-closet  ac- 

Qodations,  drainage  of  yards,  the  conditions  of  occupancy  of 

ars  or  basement  rooms,  over-crowding,  etc.,  modelled  very  largely 

Du  the  requirementa  of  the  New  York  law- 

(BuildJng  Ordinance,  —  An  ordinance  (N^o>  140)  relnting  to  the  inspection  and 
triiction  dE  Uuildiugs  in  the  city  oi  Baltimore;  City  Code  of  1603. 
[Ordmance  (No.  211),  approved  May  la,  1S99. 
I  Ordinance  (No.  79),  approved  laSG, 
j  New  Cliarter  of  BalLiniorfi  City,  IftOO.  revised  edition,  Seca.  507-50S. 

\  Tenement  houses  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  are  praetically  un-  ClflveUd 
lown,  notwitltatandiug  the  fact  that  the  city  has  a  population  of 
1,768.  The  majority  of  the  working  people  own  their  own  homes, 
even  the  very  poorest  people  live  in  email  one-story  or  two-atory 
few  of  them  containing  more  than  one  family ;  probably  not- 
^cent  of  all  the  liouaea  in  Cleveland  are  occupied  by  more  than 
le  family.  The  rents  for  the  better  class  of  the  houses  for  two 
tmilies  range  from  $10  to  S15  per  month  for  each  family,  there 
aing  only  one  family  to  a  floor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
'leveland  has  no  tenement  house  "problem,"  there  are,  however,  a 
jber  of  ordinances  relating  to  tliis  subject,  being  part  of  the 
neral  building  law. 

These  ordinances  relate  to  the  providing  of  fire-eacapes,  the  con- 
gous under  which  cellar  rooms  may  be  occupied,  the  height  of 
1)8,  the  apace  between  front  and  rear  tenements,  the  size  of  light 
fid  air  shjifts,  the  ventilation  of  Bleeping  rooms,  and  similar  pro- 

Sions.     Among  these  requirements  is  one  that  no  cellar  shall  be 
,  for  dwelling  purposes  luilesa  the  ceiling  ia  at  least  4  feet  above 
surface  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  such  rooms  arc  required 
t«  be  at  least  8  feet  high  throughout-     In  regard  to  the  space  be- 
tween front  and  rear  tenement  houses  the  provisions  of    the  New 
'  have  been  enacted  in  Cleveland,  but  with  certain  changes, 
ired  that  when  the  front  and  rear  buildingft  a,te  ouft  ft\Air^ 
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r«iaiid.  high  the  space  between  them  shall  be  10  feet ;  when  they  are 
sloriea  liigh  there  shall  be  n.  space  of  20  feet ;  when  Ihey  are  ti 
Btorles  high  there  shall  be  a  space  of  26  feet ;  and  in  every  t^m 
letigth  of  the  space  is  to  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  tlic  Ji*ll 
of  the  width  of  the  buildings.  Air^^linfu  are  required  toheiklle 
8  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  such  shafts  must  be  ait  least  12  mH 
feet  in  area  for  three-story  houses,  16  square  feet  in  area  forbl 
story  bouses,  and  20  square  feet  in  area  for  five-story  houfeS' 

Building  Law,  —  An  act  to  amend  Seca.  1,5,  and  11  of  An  set  entilled*' Ai 

feo  regulate  the  cnnslrucLion  of  buildings  within  any  city  of  the  first  tImi 

0eci>iid  gnuJe*  and  to  provide  for  the  flppoinlmont  of  an  inspector  of  boildii 

pawed  Ai>ril  16,  IS88,"     (Vd-  85,  p.  2m.)  j 

Hentlh  Laws,  Chapter  ao  of  Reviswd  Ordinances.  ' 

Iftk.  The  city  of  Buffalo,  with  a  popnktion  of  352,387  persons, 

not  a  tenement  house  problem  in  the  same  sense  that  New  York  1 
the  majority  of  its  buildings  of  this  kind  being  small  one  mi\ 
Btory  dwellings.  There  are  a  few  large  tenement  houses  in  IJuff 
but  olmost  no  continuous  block  buildings,  there  being  not  fl 
than  fifty  large  buildings  uf  this  kind  in  the  entire  city. 

The  Buffalo  lawa  define  a  tenement  house  aa  a  house  occupiec 
five  families  or  more.  There  are  only  about  600  of  theee  biUld 
in  the  entire  city,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  t( 
houses  occupied  by  three  families  or  m^re  which  do  not  eome  w 
the  scope  of  the  law.  A  very  large  number  of  working  peop 
Buffalo  own  their  own  homes  ^  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  h 
ings,  formerly  private  residences,  but  now  oecupied  by  a  numb 
families  living  in  furnished  rooms, 

Buffalo  has  a  very  large  Polish  and  German  population,  but 
only  among  the  Italians  that  anything  approaching  tenement  I 
conditions  exists. 

There  are  a  number  of  ordinances  in  Buffalo  relating  to  tene 
house  construction  as  well  as  to  the  regulation  of  such  buildings 
the  point  of  view  of  sanitation.  These  have  reference  to  the  sul 
of  over-crowding,  tho  vacation  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitAtioi 
providing  of  a  janitor  or  a  housekeeper  in  certain  cases,  the  cl( 
neas  of  buildings,  tho  regular  inapection  of  tenements  twice  a 
the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  the  occupan 
cellars,  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  construction  of  BtaiiB, ' 
supply,  water-closet  aceommodationa,  the  ventilation  and  heig 
roonia,  over-crowding,  and  many  other  similar  provisions, 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  one  in  reference  t 
amount  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  a  building  au' 
provisions  for  light  and  ventilation  for  such  buildings. 
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Section  132  of  these  ordinancea  requires  that  every  tenement  Buffalo; 
use  must  have  one  or  more  "yard-courts,*'  and  may  have  ''sup- 
tmentary  "  or  "  inner ''  couria-  (A  "  yurd-court "  is  defined  as  any 
irt  not  open  to  the  pnblte  way  or  park  and  contained  entirely  on 
( owner  s  lot,  but  not  less  than  10  feet  wide  and  containing  at  least 
square  feet  In  area ;  and  a  '*  aupplemeiitary  couit "  ia  defined  as 
boiirt  opening  on  one  aide  to  a  '^  yard-court '*  or  to  a  public  way  or 
rk,  and  such  s  apple  roc  ntary  court  must  be  at  least  6  feet  wide  for 
He  and  two  story  biiiklings,  and  at  least  8  feet  wide  for  three  and 
r*\ir  story  buildings,  and  1  foot  wider  for  each  additional  story  above  | 

our  stories.  An  "inner  court"  ia  taken  to  mean  any  court  in  the 
nterior  of  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  light  well,  hut  in  no  oase 
J-e  "inner  courts'*  to  be  leas  than  8  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.) 
Vhe  sum  of  the  area  of  these  different  courts  ia  required  to  be  equal 
>►%  least  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  building  lot,  except  in  the  case 
>f  a  corner  building,  in  which  case  this  area  shall  not  be  less  than 
iG  per  cent  of  the  lot>  It  is  further  provided  that  if  in  any  case  25 
E>ercent  of  the  building  lot  shall  not  equal  the  size  of  the  yard-court, 
tben  3uch  lot  shall  not  have  a  tenement  house  erected  or  maintained 
Lit. 

These  provisions,  of  course,  apply  only  to  new  tenement  houses 
rbuildinga  converted  to  be  used  aa  ienemeut  houses,  und  do  not 
ply  to  buildings  already  used  for  such  purposes.  There  ia  also 
Bother  requirement  in  referonco  to  tho  height  of  tenement  houses^ 
being  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  open  space, 
et.  or  coart  on  which  the  building  faces,  the  law  requiring  that 
he  walls  shall  not  exceed  30  feet  in  height  unless  the  building  faces 
open  space  or  street  more  than  20  feet  in  width. 
In  regard  to  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire,  it  is  provided  that  in 
lement  houses  more  than  two  stories  high  there  shall  be  at  least 
tivo  independent  means  of  egress  in  each  building,  each  of  which 
shall  be  accessible  from  each  apartment.  In  tenement  houses  where 
there  are  eight  families  or  more,  and  where  the  buildings  are  more 
than  three  stories  high,  it  is  required  that  at  least  one  red  light 
be  kept  burning  at  night  on  every  flight  of  stairs*  and  that 
one  or  more  gongs  shall  be  placed  there  bo  as  to  give  an  alarm 
rough  the  Jiouse  in  case  of  fire.     The  law  also  provides  in  detail 

tr  the  construction  of  Btairs  in  such  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  law  provides  that 
ery  room  in  every  tenement  house  shall  have  one  or  more  windowo 
opening  into  the  street,  yard,  or  court,  with  an  area  at  least  one- 
■pnth  as  great  as  that  of  the  room.  Wooden  tenements  are  strictly 
prohibited,  no  single  frame  dwelling  being  permitted  which  shall 
contain  accommodationa  for  more  than  two  families.     Iw  v^^^  Ict^^- 
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k  meat  liOUBea  tha  dividing  wslls  or  pftrtitiona  between  the  apnrttnenifl 
provided  for  each  bunily  muot  be  nude  entirely  of  incombuatiblQ 
niftt^fcl|  and,  in  the  abunoa  of  definite  eubdiviaioos  between  tiw 
apaitmenti  of  different  famiHw^  it  ia  deemed  that  eigbt  roomB  dull 
constitnte  the  eqniTalent  of  one  apartment. 

Ikvi  nOalliig  to  thtt  Cotiitrtiotiim,  Uftlnteiunce,  and  lof  paction  of  Buildixic 
In  the  City  of  Baffaks  In  foree  July  1, 1896p  u  ■tnefnit-d  July  1:;,  1897. 

Cbarten^  iad  OrdliiaaMt  nkUng  to  tbo  DeparCmeDl  of  Ue&lth  of  the  Ci^j^ 
BnffalOp  ia  fwoe  Angut  1*  ld97.  i  ajH 

Although  San  Fnnoifloo  haa  a  population  of  342,782,  jr«t  tho' 
***•  tenement  honae  is  a  thing  nnk&own  there.  The  great  majority  d 
the  working  people  live  in  small  hotueei  containing  one  or  two  fnmi^ 
lies,  eooh  SimHj  having  four  to  five  rooms,  for  which  tliey  pay  horn 
$18  to  tl6  a  month.  The  poorest  bousea  for  working-meii  are  ihd 
homes  of  the  longshoremen,  aituated  near  the  docks,  and  which  ars 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  soraetimes  containia^ 
two  Jhmilies  each,  the  rents  ranging  from  $3  to  $10  per  montii. 
There  are  a  small  nmnber  of  houses,  formerly  the  residences  of  well- 
to-do  people  in  parts  of  the  city  that  are  now  no  longer  fasbionable. 
which  are  beginning  to  be  turned  into  tenementB,  and  in  which 
wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  to  divide  the  rooms  ;  the  num- 
ber of  these  houses,  however,  is  very  limited.  Having  uo  tenemeol 
house  problem,  San  Franoisoo  has  aLmost  no  laws  on  tbd  aubject,  tin 
only  provisione  at  all  on  this  subject  being  those  relating  to  Gre^ 
escapes;  these  provide  in  a  very  detailed  manner  the  way  in  vi. 
such  fire-escapea  shall  be  conBtructed. 

General  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Saperriaora,  providing  regulations  for  tti 
government  of  th«  City  and  County  of  San  F^acaiflcio  to  IfoTembor  10,  IflDSr 
pftgea  158-225. 

oatL  Cincinnati,  with  a  population  of  825,902,  after  New  York  and 

Boston,  has  the  worst  housing  conditions  of  any  city  in  Amt^rica,  ami 
is  like  New  York  in  one  reapect,  in  that  it  poaaeesea  nearly  aII  kinds 
of  bad  housing  conditions,  from  the  large  block  buildings  housing 
hundreds  of  people,  to  the  small  dilapidated  wooden  house  occu^^J 
by  two  or  three  families.     As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  tlie  ntajord|l 
of  the  working  people  and  of  the  poor  people  of  Cincinnati  live  id 
tenement  houses  arranged  for  more  than  three  familiea  each,  a  o<ni- 
siderable  number  of  them  living  in  large  brick  tenement  houses  ia 
some  respects  similar  to  those  in  New  York,  though  not  so  hig^    ""'  j 
in  many  ways  better ;  others  find  an  abiding-place  in  old  p 
dwellings   conveii«d   into   tenements,    many   live   in   ranuhh 
dilapidated  buildings,  and  stQl  others  find  shelter  in  pictimaqtts 
house-himtaf  which  TXiO\^  from  place  to  place.     Only  a  small  number 
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le  working  people  live  in  separate  houaea,  the  three  and  four 
^uily  house  being  the  prevailing  type. 

I  Up  to  1900  little  liail  been  donti  to  remedy  bad  housing  coudi- 
bns-  In  1894  the  Ohiij  Couuni^i^ioiiei'  of  Labor  madtj  a  sUitisbii;al 
nquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  teuement  housca  in  tho  third  ward, 
ie  poorest  quartet  of  tho  city,  but  no  practical  cbangoa  in  the  condi- 

r'  Qs  resulted. 
One  of  the  worst  tenements  in  Cincinnati  is  the  notorious  builds 
ng  known  aa  **  Rtit  Row,''  the  rear  of  the  building  being  located  on 
he  river  front,  and  the  character  of  the  tenants  being  of  the  very 
t'orat.  The  building  contains  over  100  rooms,  occupied  chiefly  by 
egroes  and  low  whites,  and  is  continually  under  police  and  sanitary 
urveillance- 

I  The  rents  of  the  poorest  tenements,  the  dilapidated  wooden 
OTses,  range  from  !ft5  to  $6  per  month,  especially  in  the  negro  quar- 
sr  of  the  city, 

LThe  building  and  health  ordinances  contain  a  number  of  require- 
nt^  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  tenemeut  house  construcLiou  jiud 
uialiou. 

Tbeee  provisions  relate  to  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  con- 
ctioa  of  shafts,  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  percentage  of  lot 
itted  to  be  covered,  water-closet  accommodntionsi  the  condem* 
iion  of  unsanitary  buildings,  and  other  similar  provisions.  It  is 
a  be  noted  that  there  is  a  requirement,  in  reference  to  the  occupancy 
I  cellars,  to  the  efEect  that  no  cellar  shall  be  used  for  living  pur- 
BBes  unless  it  is  properly  drained,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and  also 
(bless  its  ceiling  is  at  least  3J  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjoiu- 
Qg  ground.  Light  and  air  shafts  are  required  never  to  be  less  than 
ifeet  wide  in  the  clear  j  and  the  Koard  of  Health  is  given  the 
jpwer  to  order  buildings  unfit  for  habitation  to  be  repaired  and  put 
b  proper  condition  ;  if  the  owner  fails  to  do  this,  the  Board  is 
kttthoiized  to  make  such  alterations  at  the  owner's  expense. 

i  An  Ordinance  (No.  218).  paased  Aiifiiiat  15,  1898,  to  provide  for  the  coustruc- 
100  of,  repair  of,  alteration  in,  and  adJition  to  luildinga;  to  provide  for  the  con- 
itniclaoa  and  erection  of  elevators  aitd  fire^scipes  Id  and  ui>o&  buildings;  to 
mtride  for  the  renYovfil  and  repair  of  insccuro  biLiUliugB,  and  to  provide  for  th& 

IJipoititnient  of  an  insiwctor  or  iiiHpffctors  of  buildings. 

[Manual  of  (he  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Ciacinuati,  189& 
Pittsburg,  with  a  population  of  321,616,  ie  one  of  the  few  Ameri-  Pittsbv 
ftti  cities  where  bad  houeing  conditions  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing in  recent  years,  so  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  takiog  steps 
III  the  way  of  preventing  their  further  increase.  While  the  problem 
^  Pittsburg  is  not  like  that  of  New  York,  yet  in  some  respects  they 
'fe  analogous*     There  is  a  considerable  foreiga  po\iu\aX\o'a.,  ^%^- 
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ciftlly  of  Poles,  ia  tliis  city,  and  the  result  is  that  over-crowding  ba; 
already  become  evidtJiit  in  certain  sections,  although  there  are  fc^ 
large  tenement  buildings,  the  majority  of  the  working  puople  liTmj 
in  sraiill  two-story  and  one-story  houaes,  A  few  of  tbe  worat  bniifr 
inga,  however,  are  large  wooden  teuements  containing  a  great  nu; 
people ;  also  there  tire  to  be  found  in  certiiiii  purta  of  the  city  a  im.- 
berof  fcllar  dwellings,  where  the  rooms  are  durk  and  dump;  antl^ 
is  u  Hinatl  part  of  the  popul^itiou  living  ia  wooden  shaJitie^  oil  lU 
outskirts  of  the  town- 
There  are  practically  no  laws  in  this  city  Jn  relation  to  tf-ncnm: 
houses  tiie  only  provisions  being  foinul  in  the  general  buihlitigibi 
health  ordinances.  Among  tliese  maybe  noted  one  requirijigibii 
every  new  dwelling  house  shall  have  an  o[>cn  space  attached  to  It  ia 
the  rear  or  at  tlie  side  equal  to  at  leaat  144  squjire  feet  uuobfltrocte^ 
by  any  other  structure.  This  practically  couiprise©  all  the  law  h 
relation  to  buildings  of  this  class  in  this  city. 

Cwl^  of  Law.4  and  Ordlannccs  relating  to  tbe  Riueau  of  Building  Iiispectiou 
and  govi?ruir»j;  the  ereolioD  of  ImiMingB,  etc.,  in  the  City  of  PiU<*bnrg,  !89£L 

Matuin-I  of  Laws»  Rolea,  and  ItegiilHUons,  relatJii^  to  tbe  PuUio  Health  tnd 
the  Construction  attd  Inspection  of  Plitmbiti^  and  House  Drainages,  1S95. 

Act  of  AwHmbly  {25S),  approved  June  20,  1805. 
Act  at  Assembly  (309),  approved  Joly  2,  1805, 

Although  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  a  population  of  287,104  jet 
*■•'  tenement  houses  are  practically  unknown  in  this  city.  The  poof 
people  who  in  some  of  the  other  cities  live  in  large  tenements,  in  Kew 
Orleans  live  in  small  houses,  generally  only  one  story  high,  anJla^ 
ing  openings  on  all  sides,  with  yards  and  plenty  of  space  in  front  of 
the  huildings.  There  are  hardly  any  cases  in  the  entire  city  ffhere 
there  can  be  found  three  families  living  in  one  buildings  and  there 
are  very  few  cases  where  there  are  even  as  many.as  two  families  livinj 
in  tho  same  house.  The  beginning  of  had  housing  conditions  ifi 
however,  to  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  thert)  area  number  of  old  dwelling 
houses,  formerly  occupied  by  wealthy  people  in  neighborhoods  whicli 
at  one  time  were  fsLshionahle,  which  are  now  occupied  by  a  number  (^ 
poor  people,  and  ever-crowding  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  fo» 
buildings  of  this  class.  New  Orleans  has  no  tenement  house  Iftwi. 
although  there  are  a  few  city  ordinances  prescribing  the  fire  limiW 
and  regfuLiting  the  construction  of  buildings  generally, 
ott.  Although  the  city  of  Detroit  has  a  population  of  285,704,  yet  it 

has  no  housing  problem  at  all  and  tenement  houses  are  ur' — 
The  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  working-men  and  poco^  pM  -^ 
the  city  are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  most  of 
the  people  live  in  separate  houses,  there  being  very  few  faonsa 
throughout  the  city  where  there  are  as  many  as  three  families  in  <ms 
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builtling,  and  only  a  small  number  of  coaos  whero  thoro  are  two  fami-   ■ 

lies  living  in  the  sAOie  house-     There  are  no  block  bniltliiigs  or  tt?ue- 

menta-      A  few  of  the  very  ponrest  people  Hve  in  elcl  hounea,  which 

ib^ve  formerly  been  used  as  residenceaoEtlia  rich,  bat  which  are  now 

abandoned.     In  thia  class  of  buildiags  are  usually  to  be  found  two  or 

I  three  faujilies-     The  great  majority  of  the  working-men,  however, 

own  their  own  homes,  which  are  usually  oue  or  two  story  cottages, 

I  vortli  from  $800  to  $2000,      The  average  rent  paid  by  the  ordinary 

I  vorking-man  i&  from  $8  to  SIO  a  mouth  fora  whole  house,  containing 

[   ax  good-sized  rooms,  with  water  in  the  kitchen, 

[        Tliere  are  no  epecial  provisions  in  the  building  laws  or  health 

I    laws  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  in  this  city,  for  obvious  reasons  ; 

I    there  is,  however,  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  ven- 

I    lilattou  of  wator-cloaeL  conii>artmenls  which  should  be  noted.      This 

I    ifl  tc  the  effect  that  in  teuomunt  bouses  no  lejss  than  one  water-closet 

I    must  be  providL^d  for  two  families,  and  that  In  every  case  the  water- 

I    closet  compartment  must  be  open  to  the  ouLerair  or  be  ventilated  by 

I    n  BKaft  or  air  duct,  which  shall  not  be  used  for  ventilating  auy 

I    habilable  room. 

I  Qiillding  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relative  U>lhe  prcTentlon  of  fires  and  the 

I  fiaULlisJimeut  of  Iho  ^vq  liniits  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  85  of 

I  ftie  RevtBed  Ordin^iioa  of  1884,  ap|>rored  January  1^,  1800, 

I         Eka[tb  Orilinanc«-  —  An  act  to  ebtalilish  a  Bofird  of  Ikalth  for  the  Citj  of 

I  WTTiit,  approved  FeJ»ni;trv  "J7,  18!)&. 

I  Rules  and  Itr^nlatirins  gov^initig  the  Burenn  of  Satiilar;  Plumbiugi  Hoilh 

I  f^abage  [Lad  Ventilatiou  of  tha  Healtlk  Departmeat  of  the  City  of  Detroit 

I        The  population  of  ^filwaukce  Is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Milw 

I  Detroit,  being  285,315  persons,  and  the  housing  conditions  in  both 

I  citiea  are  very  similar,    Tliroughout  the  entire  city  there  are  very  few 

I  tenement  houses,  the  majority  of  the  working  people  living  generally 

I  "I  cottages  of  whiob  they  are  the  ownerdp      There  are  no  large  tene- 

I  ^ent  buildings  and  oidy  a  very  limited  number  of  buildings  occupied 

I  4"  03  many  as  two  familicSp 

I  The  building  ordinances  naturally,  therefore,  contain  few  provi- 

I  *i'>Jis  in  reference  to  lids  subject,  although  there  are  certain  general 

I  Kovisiuns  in  relation  to  all  buildings  whicli  affect  buildings  of  ihia 

I  class.     These  are  in  reference  to  the  size  of  light  shafts,  the  provid- 

I  ^^ff  of  fire-escapes,  the  height  of  basement  rooms,  the  ventilation  of 

I  ^J^^'ins,  the  construction  of  partitions  between  apartments,  and  other 

I  "^"uiUr  })ro vision 8-     In  regard  to  basement  rooms,  such  rooms  are  not 

1  ^  be  used  for  dwelling  purposes  or  for  sleeping  apartments  unless 

I  ^"ey  are  8  feet  in  height  and  unless  also  the  ceilings  are  at  least  4 

I  **^fil  alwve  tlio  grade  of  the  street.      In  regard  to  partitions  between 
Lr^dilerent  apartments,  it  is  required  that  in  a\\  tei\ftTv\tT\\.  \\o\v^'a 


K  such  partitiona  between  the  apartments  provided  for  each 
ahull  be  made  eDlirely  of  incombustible  material,  or  tibail  be 
r^trucUtd  wittk  gtud  partitions  tUleJ  their  full  tliickse^iH  aud  hejglii 
with  luini^rjiL  woul^  brick,  or  utht;r  incombuatible  luat^riai  uttd  {lU^ 
tcred  oD  mct^U  Utb.  Id  tciiomout  liousc3  it  ia  also  required  th&t  aU 
stairways  tiUM  bo  tit  le*tBt  6  foct  wide. 

I"    BuUiiug  Ortlinance- — Ordinanco  No-  63  —  Au  ordinance  relating  td  tlia 
fltruciioLt  iDaiutauancei  aud   iuftpccLion  of   bulldiogs  in  Uic  City  of  Milw^Lt 

reil  May  13i  lS05f  m*  aincudod  by  Oi'ditiaiice  No,  28,  puasu'l  j\[>rit  1^,  I89if. 
In  Wjwbington,  housing  conditions  are  very  similflr  to  th« 
tions  in  Baltimore,  Although  the  former  city  has  certain  evils  VI. 
prevail  to  a  soniewliat  greater  e^tteut  than  they  do  in  the 
The  worst  cooditions  in  Waishingtoo  are  to  be  found  iii  buil 
located  on  alleyways  and  narrow  streets  hidden  from  the  public 
The  great  majtirity  of  the  working  people,  however,  live  in  si 
frame  or  brick  buildinga,  generally  in  separate  houses-  There 
probably  not  over  ona  hundred  lioutica  in  the  entire  city  that  are  ix- 
cui*ied  by  as  many  aa  three  fjtmiHes,  the  uiitjority  of  the  bouses  bein^ 
two-family  houaea.  In  189ti  a  thorough  iuvestigation  of  the  worst 
housing  conditions  in  the  city  wjis  mado  by  the  Civic  Centre-  This 
investigation  extended  to  35  jiUeys  and  191  dw'ellinga,  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  conditions  in  many  of  the  alleys  in  the  city  needed 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Many  houses  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  sanitary  conditioo,  a 
number  being  without  proper  water  supply,  others  having  ho  aflwor 
connections,  and  many  prines  and  closets  were  found  to  bo  in  a  very 
unsanitary  condition;  also  other  biiikhngs  were  so  old  and  dih4'i- 
dated  as  not  to  be  lit  for  human  habitation.  Conditions  in  respect 
to  light  and  ventilation,  however,  were  found  to  be  very  good,  as 
nearly  every  room  had  at  least  one  window  to  the  outer  air. 

The  greatest  problem,  however,  in  Washington  is  the  "  alley  prolh 
lem,'*  rtiaultiiig  as  it  doea  in  shutting  off  Hiuall  communities  from  [pub- 
lic notice,  and  tbuB  rendering  the  opportunity  for  immoriUity  and 
criiuo  very  great. 

7'hcris  are  a  number  of  laws  in  Washington  in  relation  to  teneme' 
houHes  to  be  found  in  the   regulations  governing  the  conatructioa, 
of  buildings  and  also  in  the  regulatinna  of  the  Health  Departmenl 
These  provisions  relate  to  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to 
occupied,  the  height  of  rooms,  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  t] 
viding  of  water-closet  accommodations,  the  size  of  rooms,  over 
ing,  the  vacation  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  and  oth^. 
requirements.       Among  these  one    requirement  may  be   eq^ 
aaeed :  this  is  a  provision  of  the  ahot  adopted  in  1699  reqoizii 
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and  after  tbab  d:ite  do  combustible  or  non-fireproof  building  in- 
ded  to  be  occupied  as  a  residence  or  as  a  tenement  house  sliouid 
erected  to  a  height  of  more  than  five  stories,  nnd  also  an  impor- 
t  requirement  in  the  same  act  that  no  building  should  be  erected 
altered  on  any  street  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  exceed  in 
.gbt  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the  etreet  in  ita  front,  such 
th  being  held  to  be  the  distance  between  building  lines*  There 
also  a  few  special  provisions  in  reference  to  the  building  of  tcne- 
nt  houfles  u^ion  alleys  of  narrow  width,  it  being  deemed  unlawful 
erect  a  dwelling  house  on  any  alley  less  than  30  feet  wide,  or 
ire  it  was  not  supplied  with  sewerage,  water  mains,  and  ligbt- 
Among  the  different  health  regulations  governing  tenement  houses 
the  city  of  Washington  is  one  which  is  analog;ous  to  the  system 
regulation  of  over-crowding  of  buildings  in  vogue  in  the  Scotch 
ieg  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  known  as  the  system  of  "ticketed 
tisee/'  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  health  regulations, 
Dpted  April  22, 1897,  the  health  officer  ia  authorized,  if  in  his 
igment  it  is  necessarj'  to  prevent  over-crowding,  to  have  affixed  to 
near  the  door  of  ejLch  room  in  such  bnikiings  a  placard  stating  the 
unber  of  occupants  allowed  under  the  regnlationa  of  the  Board  of 
ealth ;  and  in  cases  where  such  a  placard  has  been  affixed  to  the 
ouia  of  the  building,  the  health  offit^er  is  required  to  cause  a  notice 
be  served  on  the  owner  or  persons  having  charge  of  the  premiaea- 
is  further  required  by  the  terms  of  this  regulation  that  no  pcr- 
b  having  the  authority  to  prevent  it  shall  permit  a  greater  number 
persons  than  are  specified  on  such  a  placard  to  occupy  any  such 
oin  as  a  sleeping  room. 

Begnlations  governing  the  erection,  remoral,  repair,  and  electric  wiring  of 

ildingB.  and  the  erection  a.ni]  operation  of  elevators  and  fire-escapes  in  the 
Btrict  o£  Columbia,  July  31,  1897. 
Laws  and  Kegulatioim  relating  to  Public  Health  in  the  District  of  CoLuinhia, 

forotf  Jauuitry  1'),  imQ. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  with  a  population  of  204,731  persons,  has  Louia 

^actically  no  tenement  houses.     Over  three-fourths  of  the  working  ^ 

Sople  live  ia  separate  houses,  the  typical  house  being  a  cottage  con-  H 

tining  from  three  to  five  rooms.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of  I 

vo'faiuily  houses  in  the  city,  arranged  for  one  family  on  each  floor.  ^M 

lie  only  buildings  tliat  can  really  lie  called  tenement  houses  are  the  ^M 

d  private  residences  in  neighborhoods  which  are  no  longer  fashion'  ^M 

'Ie»  and  in  which  now  a  number  of  foreigners  reside.      In  some  of  ^M 

flese  buildings  there  ia  some  over-crowding,  but  the  number  of  such  H 

Bsidences,  however,  is  small.  H 

l^nisville  has  no  speciftl  laws  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  build-  H 
Bgs  of  this  class,  although  the  general  building  ordinaiic&%  «ii^\i\^\!b«.   ^t 
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OTie  or  two  poFeroneofl  to  the  sabjcct.  One  provision  reqi 
parUtiona  in  such  biiildin^s,  when  nimle  of  scttiitlings  and  mt 
to  be  latlied  or  plastered,  ahaW  he  filled  in  witb  brickwork  from  iLn 
bottom  of  tl^e  floor  joists  to  a  paint  8  incbea  liigli  beyond  the  Sodr 
liae,  between  the  HCHiitUiigs  ;  and  tinoiher  provUion  requires  tbfttj 
buildings  over  six  atoriea  liijjh  shall  be  fireproof- 

An  ordinance  to  repiilftlo  tlie  cnnstniotion^  ulterifctionn  repftirinj*,  and 

of  buildinfrs,  aud  the  ocjupaucy  and  obfltruction  of  streets  uid  itlli^y^  ft] 
March  a,  ld94. 

An  ordinADce  coaceming  the  ereotiou  of  fire-escapes,  a|«proved  Fcbruai; 
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Tbe  city  of  Minnenpolis,  with  a  population  of  202,718,  hM^ 
distinct   housing  problem  aa  yet,  the  majority  of  the  poor 
and  working  people  living  in  small  otie-Htory  and  one-and-a-ha]( 
cottages,  moatly  of  wood.    There  are  very  few  housos  occupie<l1 
many  as  U*ree  fumilics,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  pt-ople  lil 
separate  houses^  although  ih^re  are  a  number  of  buildiuga  ucci]| 
by  as  mauy  as  two  familioSi 

Tht^re  are  practically  no  special  lawa  in  letcrcoce  to  tenement 
houses  in  this  city,  although  the  building  ordinances  contain  a  defi- 
nitien  of  a  tenement  house  and  also  include  a  few  proviaions  in  ref- 
erence to  such  huihlinga  in  regard  to  fire-escapes  and  scuttles. 

Biiildm)?  OrdinaTicc.  —  An  ordiuancB  to  regnlatc  blm  cotiBtructLon,  ullerHiion. 
repair,  ATid  reniovat  of  biiildltigft  within  th^  City  of  Mtunea[x)lir4,  kpproved  M*y  j^ 

Health  Ordinance,  —  An  ordinince  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  and  auppTCsaJou  of  disease  in  ihe  City  of  Minoeapolls,  passed  Jun« 
25.  ISf>7. 

ice.         Although  the  city  of  Providence  is  one  of  our  older  cities  ani 
has  ft  popiihition  of  176,5S)7,  yet  it  cannot  be  eaid  to  have  a  tenenii 
house  problem,  although  there  are  in  the  city  a  few  tenement  ho 
accommodating  aa  many  as  eight  families,  or  even  more.     The  i 
jority,  however,  of  the  workhig  people  Uve  in  woodeu  houses, 
separately,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  around  each.      The  sani 
conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  good,  excepting  in  certain  parts  of 
city  where  old  private  residences  have  been  abandoned  and  are 
being  used  by  several   families.     A   considerable  proportion  of 
working  people  also  live  in  two-faraily  houses,  and  in  certain  seeti 
notably  along  the  water  front,  housing  and  sanitary  conditions 
not  as  good  as  thpy  should  be,  — 

The  general  building  and  health  ordinances  of  Provida 
tain  certain  provisions  in  reference  to  tenement  honses.     Tj 
late  to  tbe  coufltruction  of  hall  partitions,  scuttles,  fire-OBO^D 
ventilation  of  rooms  and  hallB,  and  similar  requirements,  ana  in 
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nj  cases  are  modelled  after  the  different  requirements  of  the  New  ProrUi 
rk  lawa. 

BuildiDg  L&ws.  —  Revised  laws  regulating  the  constructiouT  alteration  and  t^ 
^1  of  buildingSt  also  the  plumbiiig  tawa  and  schedule  of  water  and  gas  rates  of 
City  of  Providence,  18i>7, 

Health  Ordinances.  —  Revised  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
videQce,18(>0,  Chapter  1,  Board  of  Health. 

Kansas  City,  with  a  population  of  163,752,  is  one  of  those  Amer-  Emum 

n  cities  where  housing  coaditions  are  gradually  assuming  a  phase  ^^' 
ere  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  legislative  action  looking  toward 
iiT  remedy-  Many  of  the  people  lire  in  dilapidated,  tumble-down 
Lnties,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  cases  where  persons  are 
Iged  in  rooms  partly  underground,  in  damp  basements. 
The  building  ordinances  contain  a  number  of  requirements  in  re- 
rd  to  tenement  houses  which  are  in  nearly  every  case  modelled 
:er  the  first  New  York  tenement  bouse  law,  enacted  in  1867  ;  these 
late  to  tlie  construction  of  fire-escapes,  the  space  between  front 
d  rear  tenements,  the  ventilation  of  halls  and  rooms,  the  height  of 
oms,  water  supply,  size  of  windows,  conditions  of  occupancy  of  base- 
eats  and  cellars,  and  other  similar  requirementa- 

Bnilding  Ordinance,  —  Ordinance  2i>S,  approved  January  15,  1808.  —  An  or^ 
lUDce  to  regulate  the  construction  and  inspection  of  buildings. 

St.  Paul  has  no  tenement  bouse  problem,  although  it  has  a  pop-  St  Pi 
lation  of  163,065,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  foreign  element. 
We  are  very  few  houses  occupied  by  as  many  as  three  families,  and  a 
reat  many  of  the  buildings  contain  only  one  family  each.  The  typi- 
il  working-man's  home  is  a  wooden  building,  generally  one  story 
rone  and  a  half  stories  high,  for  which  a  rent  of  from  $8  to  $4  a 
Kmth  is  paid.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  build- 
igs  are  owned  by  the  occupants* 

Stp  Paul  has  no  special  hiws  bearing  on  the  subject  of  tenement 
ouaee.  The  general  building  and  liealth  laws,  however,  contain  a 
nr  provisions  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  partitions  and  the 
roviding  of  fire-escapes  and  other  similar  requirements. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  Ordinance  340.  —  An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construe- 
on  and  plumbing  of  buildings  within  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  provide  for 
1"  if^intnient  of  a  bnilding  inspector,  approved  June  26, 1S83. 

An  Act  to  regulate  and  control  the  construction  of  buildings  and  atructurei^ 
^  the  diapoaition  of  dangerous  structures  within  the  liinita  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul, 
f^rored  March  1, 1887. 

Although  the  city  of  Rochester  has  a  population  of  162,608,  yet  Kocba 
t  ia  distinctly  a  city  of  homes.     The  great  majority  of  the  working 
leople  live  in  separate  cottagesi  containing  &ve  to  aev^iL  xwj;^i?k&  ^%^^ 
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with  a  small  yard  in  front  of  or  at  the  side  of  the  building,  the  rents  I 
of  these  cottages  ranging  from  $1,60  to  $3  h  wetk.     There  are  onlj  I 
a  few  tenement  houses  in  the  whole  city,  very  few  houses  being  ar- 1 
ranged  for  three   families.     Rochester  has  no  special  laws  or  or<U- 1 
nancea  in  relation  to  the  subject,  although  the  geueral  building  and  1 
heulth  ordizinuces  contain  certain  leqnireiueuts  that  have  ii  lieMfing  I 
upon  thia  apccial  class  of  buildings.      Ouo  of  these  provides  that  no 
single  frame  dwelling  shall  he  erected  which  shall  contain  accommodv  i 
tions  For  more  than  four  families.    Among  the  health  regulations  ia  on*  I 
in  referimce  to  over -crowding,  which  provides  th.it  no  owner,  less*«» 
or  keeper  of  nny  tenement  house  shall  cause  or  allow  it  to  be  o\vr- 
crowded,  or  allow  so  great  a  number  of  persons  to  dwell  or  be  in  sack 
a  house  as  to  cause  danger  or  detriment  to  health.    It  ia  further  added 
that  whenever  it  shall  he  reported  to  the  Hoard  of  Health  by  the  health 
ofEcer  that  any  tenement  house  or  any  room  in  such  a  building  it 
so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  less  than  50O  cubic  feet  of  air  u 
each  occupant  of  a  room,  the  Board  of  Health,  if  it  considers  it  nec- 
essary, may  issue  an  order  requiring-  the  nuniher  of  occupants  to  be 
BO  reduced  that  the  inmates  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  504 
cubic  feet  of  air  space. 

And  whenever  the  Hoard  of  Health  decider  that  any  building  or 
part  of  a  building  is  unfit  for  humnn  habitation  because  the  buiUinf; 
is  in  an  unsanitary  condition  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  order  Iho  building  to  be  vacated  within  ac^rt^j 
number  of  days.  | 

BtLilding  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relating  to  buildings  parsed  May  11 
1897. 

Ile.tllh  OrdiiiaDce.  —  Ordinances  and  plumbing  rulas  adopted  hy  tlie  BoaMcrf 
Huiiltlj  i.»f  the  City  of  Rochester,  ISOo.  . 

Denver,  notwithstanding  its  population  of  133.859,  has  no  tCD^I 
ment  liouacs.  The  poor  people  there  live  in  small  one-story  lioiisesil 
which  generally  contain  from  throe  to  nix  rooms  and  have  plenty  of] 
land  around  them,  such  buildings  renting  from  !?4:  to  $12  a  month.     I 

The  city  of  Denver  has  no  special  tenement  house  laws,  alchou^l 
the  building  and  heMth  ordinances  contain  certain  provisions  in  I 
reference  to  this  subject ;  these  relate  to  the  constmction  of  par- 1 
titions  and  shafts,  the  ventilation  of  rooms  and  water-closet  apart*  I 
nients,  the  construction  of  scuttles  and  meatia  of  egress  in  caw  olj 
6re,  as  well  as  to  light  and  ventilation  and  over-crowding.  Amoa?l 
these  different  requirements  may  be  noted  one  requiring  that*Il| 
buildings  over  six  storiea  in  height  shall  be  of  wholly  fireproof  ^^A 
atmction,  also  a  provision  that  every  habitable  room  in  a  tenefl^H 
house  shall  have  at  least  one  window  communicatiug  (hrectly  i"^ 
tlie  outi^r  air,   and  that  no  ehaEt  or  court  of  a  les!4  area  than  ^l 
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iquare  feet  in  three-atory  buildings,  or  of  a  lesa  area  than  50  aquure  Den'^ 
Sbet  in  four-story  buiUlicgs,  and  ao  on,  increasing  10  feet  for  each 
Klditionat  story,  should  be  conaidered  as  being  the  outer  air,  and 
Uch  opea  epace  or  light  shaft  if  covered  overwitli  a  skylight  or  roof 
If  any  kind  was  not  considered  as  fulfilliag  the  requirements  of  the 
iw.  No  water-cloiiet  is  allowed  to  ventilate  iato  a  shaft  wliiuh  ven- 
Hbea  habitable  rooms,  uiilcaa  aucb  shaft  is  more  than  8  feet  in 
Pbast  dimension.  In  regard  to  over-crowding,  there  is  a  regula- 
ton  of  the  Board  of  Elealth,  that  the  occupants  of  every  room  shall 
e  BO  limited  in  number  that  no  lesa  than  700  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
rith  GuHieient  means  for  it^  frequent  renewal,  shall  be  provided  for 
^h  person, 

Bnililing  Ordmince  No.  33. — 'Senea  of  ISDS.^An  oriJlaance  regidftting  the 
^iutrDCtij>Ti  aticl  iiuipectioTi  of  buildings  and  parlji  of  buildings,  and  providing  for 
^  can?,  use,  and  inaiatenanca  of  the  aunie,  and  repealing  all  ordiDances  and  parts 
I  ordinances  iu  conflict  with  thia  oidinanre. 

Plumbing  Ordiuaoce.  —  So.  23,  of  1802, 

IIpiHh  Ordinai]Ci».  —  Manual  of  the  Burenu  of  HedtH,  City  of  Denver,  Jana- 
Ijl,  :S99, 

The  city  of  Toledo^   notwithstanding  its   large  population  of  ToM 
81,622,  lias  no  tenement  Louse  problem  and  practically  no  tenement 
bude». 

I  Toledo,  however,  has  a  number  of  ordinances  relating  to  the  con- 
traction and  occupancy  of  such  buildings.  These  ordinances  are  to 
e  found  in  the  general  building  and  health  ordinances  of  the  city ; 
hey  pertain  to  Buch  subjects  as  light  and  (ur  shafts,  scuttles,  fire 
Scapes,  basement  rooms,  height  of  rooms,  ventilation  of  rooms,  con- 
p^ctiott  of  water-closet  a,  over-crowding,  etc. 

Among  these  may  bo  noted  one  in  relation  to  the  occupancy  of 
isement  rooms,  wliich  requires  that  the  height  of  any  basement 
Bed  for  dwelling  purposes  or  for  sleeping  apartments  shall  be  not 
MS  than  8  feet,  and  that  the  height  of  the  ceilings  of  such  rooms 
hall  not  be  less  than  4  feet  ahove  the  grade  of  the  adjoining 
|roand. 

,  Bailding  OrHinance. — An  ordinance  relating  to  the  conatruetionr  m&iatenanee, 
Ikd  iiiEpectioD  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Tobdo- 

Henllb  Ordinance. —  Standing  orders  and  regulatioua  adopted  bj  the  Board  of 
tttlth  of  the  City  of  Tol^o,  October  13,  ISG7-  ^ 

1    Columbus  has  a   population  of  125,500,  but  has  no  tenement  Coin 
nose  problem. 

There  are  no  tenement  house  laws,  although  the  general  building 
rdinanoes  contain  certain  requiremenlR,  relating  to  such  buildings; 
ne  of  these  provides  that  no  cellar  shall  be  uak-i.  Iqt  4.ss^;^\vv^y^^" 
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lig-ht  and  tlrainage  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  received  f] 
their  approval ;  and  the  Board  ia  also  given  the  further 
approve,  reject,  or  modify  such  plans,  and  to  issue  sucfa 
instruotions  in  relation  to  this  work  as  it  may  deem  propei 
protection  of  health. 

Building  Ordin&uce. — An  ordinance  creating  the  BuiJdin^  Inepec 
Hartford.  I&OT, 

An  oriliniince  Id  relBtion  to  the  ere«tion  of  buildings  id  the  City  c 

An  Act  concerning  fire-escapoa,  passed  June  20, 1895. 
riambing  Kuiea  o(  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  ordinaQces 
plambiDg  and  tb«  regietrfkbion  of  plumbers,  September  1,  1607. 
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9  tl^^A  pToliibitfl  tJiB  occupancy  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation-  ZfifthTi 
AS, provides  thiit  tlie  occupation  or  letting  for  occupation  as  a 
felftn^  of  any  room  or  building  within  the  city  limits  which  from 
I  const nict ion,  location,  state  of  repair,  or  other  good  and  sufficient 
use  La  unfit  for  human  habitation  is  prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  a 
isdetneanor  and  to  he  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  or 
>re  than  *50>  Anottior  section  of  these  ordinances  provides  that 
bt:never  it  shall  be  ci^rtificd  to  the  Inspectors  of  I>wel1ing3  that  any 
niSQ  or  room  within  the  city  limits  is  so  overcrowded  that  there 
■all  be  less  than  OOO  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  occupant,  the  In- 
&ctors  of  Dwellings  may,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  issue  an  order 
quiritig  the  number  of  occupants  of  tlie  building  or  room  to  be 
luced,  so  thiit  the  inmates  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  600 
3Dsc  feet  of  air  npace. 
tfl  order  to  Rtrictly  enforce  these  provisions,  the  Mayor  and  the 
iman  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  together  with  the  Inspector 
Kuildin^a,  are  coi^tituted  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
irs  of  Dwellings,  This  Commission  ia  also  given  the  power, 
buildiogs  are  unfit  for  habitation,  to  order  them  vacated  and 
to  condemn  them. 

City  OnliiifLticeft,  Clia^iter  3,  Department  of   HeftHh,  and   regulations   fts  to 
ag«  and  Inspectors  of  dwellings  ]  Chapter  4,  Department  of  Uuildings, 

Hartford,  with  a  population  of  only  79,850,  has  for  its  size  the  Hutto 
>l!rt  hoasing  conditions  in  the  country,  the  conditions  there  being 
many  respects  very  similar  to  those  of  Boston-  Not  only  are  there 
it  dilapidated  wooden  and  brick  buildings,  which  formerly  were 
imt0  residences^  now  occupied  by  several  fumilies,  but  also  there 
V-jll^erous  tenement  houses,  erected  for  the  special  purpose  of 
■lihig  a  number  of  people,  and  lately  there  have  been  erected  a 
'^  •  of  Sats  and  tenement  houses  on  the  same  plan  as  the  New 
t-^.double-decker,  dumb-beU  "  tenement,  with  small  air  shafts. 
f  eonditions,  however,  do  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent,  and 
pia  etill  time  to  remedy  the  evil  before  matters  grow  worse. 
1%  iU>eolutely  essential  that  something  should  be  done  soon  to 
I  growth  of  these  bad  conditions  before  it  is  too  late.  There 
.  numbers  of  houses  throughout  the  city»  however,  occupied 
fM  three  families,  one  family  occupying  each  floor. 
ford  has  practically  no  special  laws  upon  this  subject,  beyond 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  light 
Dation  ;  these  regulations  provide  that  no  building  intended 
habitation  shall  be  erected,  altered  or  repaired  unless 
w  JWraat  or  bis  representative  shall  have  first  submitted  the  plans 
id  ipecificatioDe  of  the  building  in  regard  to  the  ventilation  and 
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builiiijLg  occupied  by  ihrcG  or  more  fomUit^s  abuve  tlie  firit  tAo 
firat  floor  ^tbove  Uie  cellEir  filial]  be  cooBtructed  fireprooEf  an 
when  tUo  lower  jjart  of  sucEi  building  is  to  be  uaed  for  bi 
pui'poses  of  any  kind  the  aeoond  3oor  aball  also  ba  cooal 
fireproof. 

Precavtionn  affaintt  Ftrn  —  AlarTnn,  Watchmen^  G-&nijt,  i 
few  of  tlio  cities  contain  provisions  requiring  ^v;ltc!lnlen  b  bo 
of  tbis  kind  at  night.  The  city  of  Botton  requires  thai  ii 
tenement  bougie  where  there  aro  niort)  than  fifty  aleepin^  rtxan 
the  (irdt  story  there  ahall  be  at  IcRst  one  ni^'ht-watchraan  exd 
employed  as  a  waUshman  every  night  from  nine  o'clock  atnij 
six  o'clock  in  the  inoruing,  and  that  where  there  are  one  h 
roams  or  more  above  the  first  floor  in  any  such  tenement  Loofl 
shull  be  at  least  two  night-watchmen  ;  but  it  is  provided  tba 
teiu  of  UierinostAts  or  automatic  fii^-tdaniis  may  be  fiubHtito 
one  of  the  watchmen.  It  is  also  required  that  a  i"od  light  a 
kept  burning  at  night  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  flight  ot s 
such  buildings,  and  that  one  or  more  gongs  shall  he  so  locate 
readily  give  an  alarm  thronghout  the  house  in  case  of  fir* 
Buffalo  law  htia  very  similar  provisions,  except  that  in  Buffal' 
provisions  apply  to  any  tenement  bouse  containing  more  than 
sleeping  rooms  above  the  first  floor.  In  Huch  buildings  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  require  that  there  shall  be  onei 
night-wutciimen  on  duty  every  night.  Also  in  tenements  con 
eight  families  or  more^  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  moi 
two  stories  high,  it  is  required  that  at  least  one  red  light  i 
kept  burning  at  night  on  every  flight  of  stairs,  and  that  one  < 
gongs  shall  be  so  located  as  to  give  an  alarm  throughout  the  I 
case  of  fire,  and  that  all  doors  of  exit  or  entrance  shall  op 
wardly,  and  that  buckets  of  water  shall  be  kept  on  ban 
convenient  place  in  such  buildings- 

Combustible  Articles^  Storage  of^  Prohibited.  — Th^  storage 
bustible  articles  is  pretty  generally  prohibited  in  most  of  ou 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  8 
having  special  requirements  upon  tbis  subject. 

Cellar  Entrance, — In  addition  to  the  above  requiremenl 
the  point  of  view  of  safety  from  fire,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
law  a  provision  that  every  dwelling  house  occupied  by  two  t 
families  above  the  first  story  shall  be  provided  with  an  enti 
the  cellar  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  This  is  the  oi 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  which  has  a  requirement 
kind. 
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VARIOUS   PROVISIONS 
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Chimntys.  — The  laws  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Providence, 

KfiTisitd  Citj  all  require  that  for  every  teuement  house,  newly 
jted,  there  shull  be  adequate  chimneys  running  through  every 
r,  with  an  open  fireplace  or  place  for  a  stove  for  every  family 

eet  of  eL[iiLrtiiieiit». 
Janitor  Ile'juirt:d.  —  lu  the  cities  of  Boutou  aiid  Buffu.]o  there  is  a 
aircment  that  whenever  there  ai-e  more  than  eight  familieB  living 
,  tenement  houBc,  in  whiuh  the  owner  does  not  reside,  there  shall 
t  janitor,  or  housekeeper,  or  some  other  responmUe  pereon,  who 
I  reside  in  the  house  and  have  chitrge  of  it,  if  the  Board  of  Health 
1  BO  decide  ;  and  in  the  City  of  Washington  thin  is  required  when- 
r  there  are  more  tlian  five  fiimilies  residing  in  a  teuement  house, 
ead  of  more  than  eight, 

^gheM  and  Garbage,  Rec€pfacle9  for.  —  Most  of  the  lar^e  cities  con- 
:  a  apecifie  provision  in  their  laws  that  proper  receptacles  for  ashes 

garbage  aiid  other  refuse  matter  shall  l>e  provided  in  tenement 
Bea.  The  cities  which  have  such  specihc  requirements  are  Cht- 
0,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  IJuftalo,  Kausjis  City,  Cincia- 
.,  and  Waabiugton. 

Aniviat^^  Keeping  of  Prohibited^  — The  ciLies  of  Chicago  and 
too  prohibit  the  keeping  of  certain  animals  in  teneaient  houses, 
Jtvoft  to  be  kept  in  Itepair^  —  The  litwa  of  Cliicai^o,  Bfiltimore, 
fihington,  Providence,  and  NaahviUc  all  contain  requirements  that 
roofg  of  tenement  honsca  ahjill  he  kept  in  repair  eo  as  not  to  leak- 
Yarda  and  Areas.  - — In  tlio  Chicago  laws,  and  alao  in  the  lawa  ot 
tixnorot  Buffalo,  and  Washington,  there  \&  a  gpeciui  provision  that 
ds  and  areiis  of  tenement  hoLisea  shall  be  properly  graded  and 
iaed,  and  in  some  ca-ses  paved  or  cemented, 
Contdffious  IHseaaes  to  he  Reported.  —  The  health  provisions  of  the 
o,  Boston,  and  Buffalo  laws  require  that  whenever  any  person  in 
ent  house  is  sick  with  fever  or  with  any  infectious,  pestilential, 

iDtagions  disease,  and  such  sickness  is  known  to  the  owner  or  to 

responsible  person  having  charge  of  the  house,  the  owner  shall 
immediate  notice  of  such  sickness  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
Board  shall  thereupon  cause  the  house  to  be  inspected  and  cleansed 

isinfected  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  with  a 
her  provision  thai  the  blankets,  bedding,  and  hedckithes  used 
y  such  sick  person  shall  be  thoroughly  cleanaod  and  fumigated, 

may  in  extreme  cnsea  he  destroyed. 

definition  q/  "  Cellar.^^  —  In  nearly  every  city  the  building  laws 
ktain  a  definition  of  a  *^  cellar,"  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  a 

,r  is  defined  to  be  any  basement  or  lower  Btorj  ol  &  \i\i]OiSiAv^  oV 
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If  or  more  of  the  height  from  the  floor  to  theec^ 
el  of  the  adjoining  ground.  Sujh  a  de^nitionii: 
\^\fB  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bi>&^tOD,  Hj&ltiEnor^  Ql 
i>,  Providence,  Itochester,  and  Hartford.  y 

of  these  ciiiuH  in  a  uuiuber  of  ctir^a  ulso  coatiunf 
ence  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  each  cadi| 
feronce  to  such  Aubjcct«  as  the  appointaient  of  m 
niedy  of  injunctioD  in  oa^s  of  viohitioti  of  thedii 
luhlic  officinU  to  enter  such  huilding^  the  r^giabt 
I  of  owners  of  tenement  houses,  the  semiannaAl  tR 
huildings,  and  a  lew  other  similar  requirem^QOr 
tnnntH  exist  in  so  few  of  the  oitiea,  and  as  lheyo4 
r  are  not  included  in  tliia  report. 
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E  TEXT  OF  CERTAIN  TENEMENT  HOUSE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN  SEVEEAl  AMERICAN  CITIES, 
TO  WHICH  ATTENTION  IS  ESPECIALLY  CALLED 

CONDEMNATION  OF  BUILDINGS  UNFIT  FOR  HABITATION 

Boston.  —  (Chapter  219  of  the  Act  of  1807  of  tlie  Coramonwenlth 
Maasaclmsett^.  An  Act  for  the  further  jjioteotiou  of  tlio  public 
Llth  in  the  City  of  Boston.) 

SectioM"  L    Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

huihling  or  part  thereof  in  said  city  ia,  because  of  age,  infeetion 

ih  eontagioua  disease,  defects  in  drainage,  pliijnbing  or  ventilation, 

because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  preniisea  which  is 

ly  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants,  or  among  the  occupants 

ther  property  in  said  city,  or  because  it  makes  other  buildings  in 

vicinity  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to 

th,  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried  into 

ict  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other  sani- 

evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buUJings,  so  unlit  for  haiuau  habi- 

,on  that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  said  building  cannot  be  remedied 

repairs  ur  in   any  other  way  exce[Jt  by  the   deBtructiou  of  said 

ding  or  of  any  portion  of  the  siime,  said  Board  of  Health  may 

■r  the  sfttne  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  r*;moved  ;  and  if  aiiid  building 

ot  removed  in  accordance  with  said  order  said  Board  of  Health 

I  remove  the  same  at  the  expenee  of  the  city- 

Sec.  2,    The  City  of  Boston  ehall   pay  the  damages  sustained  by 

|b  owner  of  the  building  by  the  flestruetion  of  tlie  same,  or  part 

ireof,  as  determined  on  agreement  between  said  BoiLrd  of  Health 

said  owner,  and  if  they  cannot  a^ree  the  same  shall  be  deter- 

pied  by  a  jury  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on 

[tition  of  said  owner  or  board  within  one  year  after  said  destrnc- 

.,  in  the  same  manner  as  damages  are  determined  for  the  taking 

land  in  laying  out  streets  and  highways  in  the  City  of  Boston- 


DEFINITIOK  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

Bo9ton. —  (Chapter  419  of  the  Xvaws  of  1893  of  the  Common- 
&llh  of  Masauchusetts,  as  amended.)  Section  17-  "Tenement 
i"  means  a  building  which,  or  any  portion  of  which,  ia  ocou- 
I,  x>r  intended  to  he  occupied,  aa  a  dwelling  by  more  than  three 
lilies  living  independently  of  one  another  and  io\tv^  \\\fev^  e^sOftmsj^ 

rOL.     I—'M 
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Upon  the  premises;  or  by  more  than  two  families  above  iLe  fir^t 
story  BO  living  and  cooking;  and  mcludes  apartment  houses,  fnoiilj 
hoteb,  and  Qut  houfies,  where  familiea  are  so  living  and  cooking* 


FEES  FOR  PERMITS 

PMladdphia. — (An  ordinance  to  re^iilrite  and  deterrome  lb 
liceiifie  fee  for  permits  in  the  Bureau  of  BQilding  luspection.  Depart- 
meat  of  Public  Safety,  as  required  by  Section  4 1  of  the  Act  of  Aascnh 
bly,  approved  Juue  8»  1893;  approved  March  £8,  1894,) 

SiiiCTlON  1,  The  select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  citj-rf 
Piiiladelpliiii  do  ordain,  That  where  any  person  or  persons  sliuU  fci 
desirous  of  erecting,  constructing,  or  altering  any  bouse  or  buildinji 
audi  j>crson  or  persona  ahall  make  application  at  the  office  of  thi 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  for  a  permit  for  that  purpoWiB* 
fiball  pay  for  such  fiermit  the  various  sums  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  inspection  of  eaoh  or  any  building  not  eiceeding  tfeirtj 
(30)  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  (18)  feet  in  width,  and  net  eicwd- 
ing  a  superficial  area  of  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  sfjuare  feet,  ibe  {« 
shall  be  three  (-JS)  dollars. 

For  the  inspection  of  each  or  any  building  over  eighteen  (IS) 
feet  in  ^idth  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  feet  in  height,  an^  w* 
exceeding  in  suiM?rlicial  area  two  thousand  (2000)  square  feet,  ll* 
fee  shall  he  live  (^5)  dollars,  and  the  furthtir  snm  of  i»ne  ($1)  ^*^ 
in  addition  for  each  story  above  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  likesa* 
of  one  (frl)  dollar  for  each  additional  one  thonsand  (1000)  sqU«< 
feet  of  ground  covered  by  each  house  or  building. 

For  the  iuapection  of  heating  apparatus  and  fluea  in  all  baiWiflgl 
in  which  thft  sanm  haa  not  been  heretofore  introduced  the  fee  fiball 
be  one  (&1)  dollar- 

For  the  inspection  of  buildings  for  which  application  ia  nitideto 
reimir  or  alteration,  the  fee  shall  be  two  (S2)  dollars* 

For  the  inspection  of  buildings  Avhere  application  ia  niadetotltf 
down  and  no  application  is  made  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new  boild* 
ing  upon  the  name  ground,  the  fee  shall  be  two  (^^)  dollars- 

For  the  inspection  and  examination  of  any  building  or  builingi 
already  erected,  upon  complaint  in  due  fonn  as  to  being  dangeroui 
said  building  or  buildings  not  exceeding  four  (4)  stories  in  heigbl^ 
the  fee  for  each  building  shall  be  ten  ($10)  dollars,  and  for  each  ediU' 
lional  story  an  additional  sum  of  one  ($1)  dollar.  The  fee  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  but  shall  not  be  reUiw 
after  the  inspection  and  examination  is  made,  unless  the  Inspector 
making  the  examination  shiill  certify  to  the  Chief  that,  in  bis  jadf 
ment,  thv  coJiipJaint  was  gtouudlesa  or  malicious. 
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For  fence  \ie\v3  the  fee  shall  be  three  ($3}  dollars,  fixed  by  Act 
*i  Assembly,  approved  May  6,  1870. 

tFoc  the  iijspectiuii  of  fruine  ehud  and  overhang-ing  bath  to  dwell- 
ng  house  already  erected,  the  fee  for  each  shall  be  one  (^1)  Jollar- 
FoL  the  inapoctiou  of  a  bay  or  oriel  window  the  fee  aliiUl  be  two 
«2)  dollars. 
For  the  inspection  of  open  shelter  sheds,  when  not  exceeding  u 

^viperficiiil  area  of  five  hundred  (500)  feet,  the  fee  shall  he  one  ($1) 
dollar;   for  each  additional  five  hnndreJ  (.500)  feet  or  part  thereof 
^J-ie  fee  shall  be  fifty  (50)  cents. 

^H  For  the  inspection  of  boiler  and  engine  foundations  in  buildings 
^X^  >vdiich  the  same  has  not  been  heretofore  introdueed,  and  in  any 
'^^i  'v^  building  in  which  the  application  for  the  permit  for  the  erection 
*^f  the  said  huOding  does  not  include  the  introduction  of  a  boiler  or 
fcgine,  the  fee  for  the  same  shall  be  two  ($2)  dollarSp 

Sec.  2.    All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  inconsistent  here- 
Lth  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


FIRE-ESCAPE    LAW 

Philadelphia.  —  (Act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  12, 1897.)     Be 

^nitcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  Com- 

^juwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  aaeembly  met,  and  it  is  here- 

^-V"  enacted    by  the  anthority  of   the  same,  that    all    the    following 

^*^Bcribe-d  buildings  within  this  CoinmonweaUh,  to  wit :  >  .  .   Every 

■^''^iiement  house  or  other  building  in  which  rooms  or  floors  are  usu- 
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ly  let  to  lodg'ers  or  families,  shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent, 
**'fe,  external  means  of  escape  therefrom,  in  case  of  fire,  independent 
^E  all  internal  stairways;  the  number  and  location  of  auch  escapes 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its 
*^  mates,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  readily  accessi- 
j^le,  safe  and  adequate  for  the  e5cii[)e  of  said  inmates.     Such  escapes 
consist  of  outside,  open,  iron  stairways,  of  not  more  than  45  degrees 
apt,  with  steps  not  less  than  G  inchen  in  width  and  24  inuhea  in 
^n^th.     And  all  of  savd  buUdhiga,  capable  of  acuannuodatin;^  from 
le  hundred  to  five  hundred  or  more  persona,  shall  be  provided  with 
o  such  stairways,  und  more  than  two  stairwaya  if  such  bo  neceaaary 
^-^  secure  the  speedy  and  safe  eecapo  of  ^aid  inmates,  in  ease  the 
*l5t€rnal  stairways  are  cut  off    by  fire  or  smoke.     And  it  slutll  be 
^he  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  in  fee,  for  life,  of  every  such  biiild- 
g,  and  nf  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  estate,  association,  society, 
College,  fleminary,  academy,  hospital  or  asylum  owning  or  using  any 
^uch  building,  to  proride  and  cause  to  be  fleciirely  affixed,  outside 
^f  every  such  building;,  such  permanent,  esleTnaL,  uneuc\^ijft9t  ^t:^- 
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escape;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohilnl 
person  whose  duty  it  is  under  this  act  to  erect  fire-escapes, 
selecting  and  erecting  any  other  and  different  device,  d*ag 
instrument,  heing  a  permanent,  safe,  external  means  of  esca(». 
ject  to  the  inspectian  and  approvitl  of  the  constituted  autborilifl 
that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Hoard  of  Fire  Commiaia 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  district  where  sodi  ( 
misaioners  and  Kire  Marshal  are  elected  or  appoiDted,  to  Enl 
amine  and  test  such  fire-escape  or  escapes^  and  after,  upon  trial, 
fire-eacape  or  escapes  aliould  prove  to  htj  in  accordance  nidi 
requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act,  then  the  aaid  Fire  Afti) 
in  connection  with  the  Fire  Comtnieaioners,  or  a  raajoritj-  of  tl 
shall  grant  a  certiiicatQ  approving  eaid  lirc-eacape,  thereby  nUe 
the  party  or  parties  to  whom  such  certificate  is  issued  from  the 
bilities  of  fineg,  damages  and  imprisonniBnt  imposed  by  tliis 
Provided,  further,  that  in  counties  where  no  such  Fire  Marsbi 
Fire  Commissionera  exist,  then  the  County  Commissioners  in  i 
said  county  shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  shall  grant  cei 
Dates  of  approval  when  escapes  are  erected  in  accordance  wiii 
requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec,  3.   That  every  person,  corporation,  trustee.  Board  of  Edi 
tion  and  Board  of  School  Directors  neglecting  or  refusing  to  con 
with  the  reLiuirenients  of  Section  1  of  this  act,  in  erecting  said  I 
eticai>e  cr   escapes,  shall   be  liable   to  a  Eine   not  exceeding  9i 
and  also  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  iai| 
oniueut   for  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  two  mofJi 
And,  in  case  of  fire  occurring  iti  any  of  aaid  buildings  in  the  ftb* 
of  such  fire-escape  or  csoapca,  approved  by  certiiicate  of  sud ' 
cinta,  th{»  said  poraons  or  corporations  shall  bo  liable  in  an  i6 
for  damages  in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  in  i 
sequence  of  sucli  fire  breaking  out  in  said  building;  and  shall 
he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable   by  imprisooD 
for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months: 
such  action  for  damaj^es  may  be   maintained  by  any  person 
authorized  by  law  to  sue  as  in  other  cases  of  similar  injuridfl^ 
vided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  fire-esoai 
in  nse  approved  by  the  proper  authorities, 


FTRE-ESC APES— DETAILS    OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Philadelphia.  —  (In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly 
proved  June  3, 1885,  and  the  ordinance  of  councils,  approved  Dei 
her  IQf  1696,  and  suppVemental  t,liftrftto^  t>UQ  following  formg 
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am  the  matter  o£  the  design,  construction,  iind  erection  of  all 

-escapes  hereafter  required  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia.) 

\ Platforms. — -The  pUtforma  shall  consist  of  iron  balconies  not 

than  four  (4)  feet  in  width,  the  length  of  the  platform  to  be 

endent  upon  the  size   of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its 

ipants.     The  Inspector  of  the  district  will  designate  the  length 

:iQh  platform,  which  shall  extend  in  front  of,  and  not  less  than 

(9)  inches  beyond,  at  least  two  windowSi  except  in  the  case  of 

orway  leading  from  the  floor  level  of  the  building  to  the  floor 

bl  of  the   platform,   in  which   case  such  dootwny  opening  will 

Bc€.       Each  platform  shall   he   provided  with  a  landing  at   the 

and  foot  of  each  stairway  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24) 

Sfl.     The  stairway  opening  of  the  top  platform  to  be  no  longer 

suilicient  to  provide  clear  headway.     The  floors  of  balconies 

kt  be  of  wronght  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one-half  (1^)  inches  hy 

-sixteenths  i^)  inch  alata,  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  (IJ) 

hes  apart,  and  he  securely  riveted  to  frame  and  braclcetH.     The 

aide  angle  frame  to  be  not  less  than  two  and  one-fourth  (2J)  inch 

!e  iron-     If  flooring  is  made  of  wire,  same  to  be  not  less  than 

6  wire  gauge,  three-fourths  (|)  inch  mesh,  securely  fastened 

ranie  and  brackets.     All  stair  openings  to  be  sufficient  to  provide 

kr  headway.     In  all  cases  platforms  must  be  designed,  constructed 

erected  to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load,  at  a  ratio 

tour  to  one,  of  not  les:^  than  eighty  pounds  per  square  fuot  of 

face. 

\SaiIlnff$^  —  The  outside  top  railing  to  extend  aromid  the  entire 
rth  of  the  platform,  and  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  and  to  be 
perly  secured  by  nuts  and  washers,  or  otherwise  equally  well 
and  bolted.  The  top  mil  of  the  balcony  must  not  be  less  than 
(1)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong.  The  bottom 
1  must  not  be  less  than  three- ftjurths  C|)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material 
ally  as  strong,  well  leaded  into  the  wall.  The  standards  must 
&  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  pipe  iron»  or  material  equally  as  strong, 
tid  must  be  securely  connected  with  top  and  bottom  rail  and  plat- 
^tm  frame.  The  standards  must  also  be  securely  braced  by  means 
£  outside  brackets  at  suitable  intervals.  Railings  in  all  oases  to 
^t^nd  around  the  stairway  openings  and  be  continuona  down  the 
biirway.     The  height  of  the  railing  to  be  not  leas  than  three  (3) 

I  Staincaj/g.  — Stairways  must  he  designed,  constructed  and  erected 
I  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load,  at  a  ratio  of  four  to 
**»,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  per  step,  with  the 
^ception  of  the  tread,  which  must  snfely  sustain,  at  a  ratio  of  four 
«  one,  a  load  of  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  per  treeA.     T\ia  \,Tfei*Aa 
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to  be  not  less  than  six  (G)  inches  wide  and  the  rise  not  more  tJfl] 
ten  (10)  inchea.  The  staiv«  in  all  cases  to  be  not  less  tluintffenifl 
four  (!24}  inehea  wide,  and  the  strings  or  horses  to  be  not  Le«a  t^l 
threB  (3J  inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  sha{>6  eqQ&tJji 
strong  and  to  rest  upon  and  ha  fastened  to  a  bracket;  said  bn 
to  be  fastened  through  the  wall  as  othorwisc  provided  for  hnu:b*| 
The  strings  or  horses  to  be  also  aecurelj  fasteaed  to  the  Lalccoj"* 
the  top.  The  stepa  in  all  cqsoq  to  bo  double  riveted  or  bolted  1 
Btrings  or  horses. 

Bracket).  —  Brackets  must  not  be  less  than  tivo  and  one-fi 
(2^)  inch  ^ngle  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong,  not  more  ihaal 
(3)  feet  apart,  braced  by  means  of  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  i 
or  one  and  one-fourth  (IJ)  inch  round  iron,  let  into  the  wallJ 
four  (4)  inches,  with  shoulders  on  hnice,  and  three  (3)  inch ' 
between  shoulder  and  wall,  and  to  extend  down  the  wall  fott 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  bracket,  and  out  on  the  bracket  angle  I 
(3)  feet  from  the  wall.     In  all  cases  the  bracket  angle  dirooUy  i 
the  balcony  must  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  means  of  bolts  of  i 
sizij  i>iis!*ing  through  the  walL,  and  four  (4)  inch  washers. 
must  also  be  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  two  (2)  inches  bri 
eighths  (|}  incb,  let  into  the  wall  four  (4)  inches  edgewise, 
the  brackets,  and  riveted  to  the  balcony  for  the  floor  to  wall 
Whenever  the  bottom  balcony  is  supported  by  means  of  i 
rods  (riveted  or  bolted)  to  the  balcony  above,  the  brackt*ts(fl 
above   balcony)  shall  be  increased   in   size  to   meet  the  iaft 
strain  occasioned  thereby.      The  bottom   balcony   to  have  if 
ladder  of  same  construction  as  the  stairway,  to  be  hinged  and  1 
with  a  counterweight.      Whenever  the  drop  ladder  is  uph' 
means  of  a  counterbalance  weight  suspended  to  a  chain,  sacb ' 
shall  hang  within  the  platform  railing  if  practicable. 

In  all  cases  the  bolts,  riveta  and  other  material  used  shall  b»| 
portioned  so  as  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  members  odd 
by  them. 

All  the  parts  of  such  fire-escapes  must  receive  not  less  than- 
coata  of  paint  —  one  coat  in  the  shop,  and  one  after  erection. 


HEIGHT   OP  TENEMENT   HOUSES,    LIMITATION   OF 

5o*i!on.  —(Chapter  419  of  the  Laws  of  1892  of  the  Common^ 

of  Massachusetts  as  amended,)     Sections  25  and  107.     The ' 
walU  of  every  building  hereafter  erected  for  or  converted  to  o*' 
a  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  of  brick,  stone  or  iro*^ 
such  wnlla  of  any  such  building  which  i&  not  situated  on  ao  ' 
space  wore  than  2.0  feet  in  width  shall  not  exceed  30  feet  in! 
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etmn  25.     No  buQding  or  other  structure  liereiiCter  titeuted  shall 
of  a  height  exceeding  two  and  one-half  times  iJie  width  of  tlie 
idest  street  on  whiuli  tht:  building  or  structure  atanda^  wliether 
ich  street  is  a  public  street  i>i"  place,  or  -^  private  wuy,  existing  at 
le  pasdfLgo  of  this  act  or  thiireaftcr  approved  oa  provided  hy  law, 
exceeding  125  feet  in  any  cn^o ;  suoli  width  to  be  the  width 
3in  the  face  of  the  building  or  Btructure  to  the  line  of  the  street 
m  the  other  side,  or  if  the  street  is  of  uneven  width,  such  width 
I  be  tl»e  average  width  of  the  part  of  the  street  opposite  the  huilding 
■  structure.     If  the  effective  width  of  the  street  is  increased  by  aa 
or  aet-back  the  s^jace  between  the  face  of  the  maia  building 
id  the  lawfully  established  Hue  of  the  street  may  be  built  upon  to 
s  height  of  20  feet. 

HEIGHT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSES,  LmiTATION  OF 

Buffalo.  —  (Revised  City  Charter  relating  to  the  Department 
Df  Health,  in  force  August  1, 1897.)  Title  VIII,  Section  129.  The 
exterior  wft Us  of  every  building  hereafter  erected  for  or  converted 
use  as  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  and  not  having  an  exposure 
Dn  an  open  space,  street,  court  or  passageway  more  than  20  feet  ia 
idth,  shall  not  exceed  30  feet  in  height. 

HEIGHT   OF   TENEMENT   HOUSES,   LIMITATION  OF 

Milwaukee.  —  (An  ordinance  (No.  53),  relflting  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Mil- 
hraukee,  passed  May  13, 1895,  as  amended  by  (No.  28)  an  ordinance 
Ito  amend  an  ordinance  relating  to  the  construction,  maintenance 
md  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  passed  April 
113,1896.)  Section  13.  The  face  of  any  building  hereafter  built 
lin  the  City  of  Milwaukee  ahall  not  exceed  in  height  two  and  t\sQ- 
Ithirdd  the  distance  from  such  face  to  the  centre  of  the  street. 


HEIGHT   OF   TENEMENT   HOUSES,   LBIITATrON  OF 

Washington.  —  (Building  regtilatiocs  of  the  District  uf  Colutubia, 
iTnade  aiid  promulgated  July  31,  1897,  in  accordance  with  authority 
I  veated  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  o(  Columbia  by  an  Act 
[of  CoDgreea,  approved  June  14,  18T8.)  Section  40.  No  building 
lall  be  erected  or  altered  on  any  street  in  the  District  of  Colunibia 
Ito  exceed  in  height  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the  street  in  its 
Ifront,  and  in  no  ciise  shall  a  building  exceed  90  feet  in  height  on  a 
residence  street,  nor  110  feet  on  a  business  street.  The  height  of 
•  buildings  on  corner  lots  shall  in  all  cases  be  regukted  by  the  Umita- 
[tions  governing  on  the  broader  street.     The  widtUot  U\&aUtft.'yi\si 
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BO  fatBB  it  controls  the  height  of  buildings  under  thie  lavrmajbe 
held  to  be  the  distance  between  building  lines. 

LICENSING  OF  ARCHITECTS 

Chicago.  — CAn  ordinance  to  regulute  the  construction  of  bmlA^ 
ings,  pas^d  by  the   City  Council,  March  28,  1898,)     SeciionSfi., 
No  permit  shall  be  granted,  or  plans  approved,  unleBS  such  ptuoi 
shall  be  signed  and  sealed  bya  Itcenaed  arehitect  as  provided  iu^-ia 
act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  architects  and  regulating  (b« 
practice   of  architecture  as  a  profession  in  the  State  of   IliuioiSi'' 

approved  June  3, 18^7. 

* 

LICENSING  OF  BUILDERS  AND  C0NTKACTOR3 

Chicago.  —  (An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construction  of  buiM- 
ings,  passed  by  the  City  Council,  March  28, 1898.)  Section  2iy.  K\ 
tile  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  printing  and  publication  fli 
said  building  ordinances  each  und  every  person,  agent.  %s% 
company  or  corporation  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  the  construction  or  repairing  of  the  whole  or  any  ^ 
of  buildings  and  appurtenances,  shall  be  and  he  ur  it  is  beitbj 
required  to  obtiiiii  a  lict^n^e  from  the  City  of  Chicago^  which  attll 
permit  him  or  it  to  eugagij  thereafter  in  the  busiueas  of  contracl^Dg 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  appurteoancos  or  purta  thereof- 

Every  application  for  such  license  shall  bo  made  on  printed 
blanks  funnelled  by  the  city,  and  shall  set  forth  the  name  tod 
residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  applicant,  and  the  nature  of  Ihl 
contracts  which  he  or  it  desires  to  engage  in  for  a  period  of  oM 
year  thereafter,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  r.  fee  of  #2. 

The  city  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  in  due  form,  pernitticg 
the  applicant  to  engag;e  in  the  business  of  contracting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  appurtenances,  or  parts  thereof,  in  the  CitT  o( 
Chicago,  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  license,  which  date  sbftil 
be  the  first  tlay  of  May  in  the  year  in  which  such  license  is  applied 
for,  and  no  license  shall  be  granted  for  any  period  less  than  a  year, 
and  all  licenaesshall  run  from  the  first  dayof  May  in  each  year  until 
the  30lh  day  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  applicant  sbnll 
also  receive,  free  of  charge,  with  his  license,  a  copy  of  said  compUa- 
tion  of  the  building  ordinances,  and  all  building  ordinances  wbidi 
may  be  passed  after  the  publication  of  said  compilution. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  make  any  change  in  the 
proper  fees  as  now  prescribed  in  tho  city  ordinances  to  be  paid  l^ 
tlie  City  of  Chicago  for  every  25  feet  of  street  frontage  so  used. 

Any  person,  agent,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  after 
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[date  fixed  as  aforesaid  for  the  isiiuance  of  licenses,  engage  in  the 
less  of  building  in  the  City  of  Chicago*  under  contracts  for  the 
01"  any  part  of  a  building  and  appurtenances,  without  first 
^ing  obtained  a  license  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be   deemed 
Ity  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  day's  violation  of  tlie  proviaions  of 
ordinance,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  each  offence  of  not 
than  $25  nor  moru  tban  $10G> 

ill  Sees  and  tines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 

be  set  aside  and  constitute  a  fund  to  defray  the  e^zpeose  of  the 

Ipihulion  and  publication  of  the  building  ordinances  of  the  city, 

foresaid,  and  from  time  to  timo^  as  may  be  rec^uircd,  and  any  sur- 

.  shall  froai  time  to  time  be  paid  into  the  general  fund. 


OVER-CROWDING  —  AMOUNT  OF    AIE   SPACE 

Waehint/ton^  —  (Regulations  concerning  the  use  and  occu[janey 
buildings  and  grounds,  promulgated  by  the  Com niiBsi oners  of  the 
trict  of  Columbia,  April  22,  1897h)  Section  4.  No  room  in 
'  tenement  or  lodging  house  aball  be  occupied  as  a  sleeping  room, 
BSfl  there  are  at  least  400  feet  cubic  contents  for  each  person  therein, 
.less  than  ten  years  of  age-  The  Health  Oflicer  Is  hereby  author- 
if  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
requirement,  to  cause  to  be  affixed  to  or  neat  the  door  of  eauh 
room  a  placard  stating  the  number  of  occupants  allowed  under 
lis  regulation,  and  shall,  in  any  case,  where  such  placard  has  been 
%xed,  cause  a  notice  stating  such  number  to  be  served  on  the 
craer,  agent  or  person  ha^'ing  charge  of  the  premises.  No  person 
aving  authority  to  prevent  shall  permit  to  occupy  anysuch  room  as 
sleeping-room  any  greater  number  of  persons  than  are  specified  on 
icb  placard,  if  any,  or  other^vise  authorized  under  this  section. 


r 


PERCENTAGE   OF   LOT   AND   OPEN   SPACES 


Philadelphia,  —  (Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Asaembly  of  June  7, 
895.)  Every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  altered  or  con- 
tructed  in  any  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  have  attached  to  it  in  the 
Bar  or  at  the  side  an  open  apace  equal  in  area  to  at  least  20  per 
entum  of  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  upon  which  said  tejiement  house 
I  erected,  wliich  open  space  shall  be  unobstructed  by  any  overhang- 
ag  structure,  except  fire-escapes  required  by  law,  unless,  however, 
uch  tenement  house  shall  be  erected  upon  a  comer  of  two  streets, 
leither  of  which  is  less  tbiiu  20  feet  in  width.  In  which  case  said 
enement  house  shall  have  an  open  space  attached  to  it  In  the  rear  or 
t  the  side  next  the  adjoining  lot,  equal  in  area  to  at  least  10  per 
entum  of  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  upon  which  wA.  tetL^me^^.  V'SPMa 
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is  erected,  which  open  space  shall  be  unobstructed  by  any  overlian; 
striieturet  except  tire-e&capes  required  by  law ;  and  aoy  sutjli 
ment  house  which  tihoU  be  erected  upon  a  lot  bounded  on  three 
by  streets  not  leaa  than  20  feet  in  width  may  be  erected  to  t-ovut 
entire  area  uf  ^aid  lat ;  provided,  Lhat  every  window  opeiiijig  from 
living-rooms  iu  said  tenement  bouaealiall  open  upononeof  suuL^i 
Such  open  space  attached  to  every  such  tenemiiut  house  shall  ba  I 
least    8  feet  in  width    throughout  ita  entire  length.       No  conn 
open  apace  between  tenement  houses  or  between  winga  of  a  teaei 
house  shdl  be  of  a  less  width  than  12  feet.      If  such  t^ncoiont 
flhaU  he  built  upon  a  Int  which  is  hounded  upon  two  opposite  sidi 
streets,  then  at  least  one  end  of  every  such  open  space  shall  ahut 
one  of  such  streets.     Every  court  or  shaft  which  shall  be  hiiilt  for 
purpose  of  furnishing  light  or  air  to  any  such  tenement  house 
open  upon  one  side  into  a  street  or  into  tlie  yard  or  open  space, 
such  shafts  as  niiiy  be  neceasary  for  the  ventilation  of  wat 
or  bath-rooms- 

PERCENTAGE   OF   LOT— OPEN   SPACES 

Buffalo,  ^(Revised  City  Charter  relating  to  the  Department 
Health,  in  force  August  1,1897.)     Title  VllI,  Sections  U2  and  1^1 
Every    tenement  or  lodging    house  must  have  one    or    laore  )^ 
courts,  and  may  have  supplementary  or  inner  courts.      The  &}ita  <^ 
the  areas  of  theso  courts  must  equal  at  least  2ci  per  cent  of  the  buiM- 
ing  lot,  except  in  case  of  a  corner  lot,  when  such  area  shall  not  bi 
lesa  than  10  per  cent  fif  the  lot.     If  in  any  case  25  per  cent  of  tl« 
building  lot  shall  not  equal  the  size  of  yard-court  as  herein  provideil 
then  such  lot  shall  not  have  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  erected  or] 
maintained  thereon.     This  section  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  no* 
used  as  tenements, 

Oejinithn  of  '*  Yard-  Court.''  —  A  "  Yard-Court*'  me-ans  any  court 
not  open  to  the  puhlic  way  or  park,  and  contained  entirely  on  ll« 
owner's  lot,  but  not  less  than  10  feet  wide,  and  containing  at  least  250 
square  feet  in  area, 

Definition  of  "■  Supplementary  Court.*'  —  A  '^  Supplenienltiiy 
Court "  means  any  court  opening  on  one  side  to  a  yard-court,  pubiifl 
way  or  park,  and  must  be  at  least  6  feet  wide  for  one  and  two  stor^ 
buildings,  and  at  least  8  feet  wide  for  three  and  four  story  buildings 
and  one  foot  wider  for  each  additional  story  above  four  stories* 

Definitiati  of  ^^  lTinf.r  Court*" — "Inner  Court  *' means  anv  court 
in  the  interior  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  light  well,  bat  la 
no  case  are  inner  courts  to  be  less  than  8  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deflffc 

Definition  of  ^^  Court. ^'  —  A  "Court"  means  an  open  space,  J^ 
^^Orarea  open  to  the  aky  undiminished  from  ground  to  roof. 
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BY  WINTHROP  E.   DWIGHT 


.OUSING  CONDITIONS  AND  TENEMENT  LAWS 
1  IN  LEADING  EUROPEAN  CITIES 


Lkgtslatiow  dealing-  with  tha  problems  of  the   housing  of  the 

arer  clasaea  in  large  cities  had  ita  beginnings  at  about  the  satne 
riod  in  Englttntl  and  in  the  United  States.  The  general  tendency 
i  scope,  however,  of  foreign  legislation,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
I  the  Continent,  has  been  somewhat  different  from  the  develop- 
ml  of  legislation  in  New  York,  The  central  problem  in  foreign 
iea  has  heen  different  in  its  nature.  In  New  York  tlie  problem  o£ 
Using  the  poor  baa  narrowed  down  to  the  one  main  problem  of  the 
Element  house;  ^ind  legislation  has  been  concerned  almost  entirely 
.th  one  panicular  type  of  hiibitation,  the  narrow  four  to  six  story 
aement,  built  ordinarily  on  the  25-foot  lot.  This  narrow,  high 
ttemeut  house^  however,  is  a  type  uncommon  in  the  larger  foreign 
iies.  In  the  English  cities,  for  instance,  the  poorer  population  is 
itiaed  almost  entirely  in  two  to  three  atory  houses;  thia  ia  true  of 
"tidon  and  of  the  larger  manufacturing  cities,  such  aa  Liverpool, 
|ed3,  Birmingham,  Mauobeater,  Sheffield,  and  others.  In  the  larger 
ttitinental  cities,  notably  Brusaols,  Viennct,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  the 
pter  classes  live  mainly  in  buildings  which  are  much  higher  and 
proach   somewhat  nearer   to   the   New   York  type  of  tenement, 

lough  rarely  built  on  so  narrow  a  lot. 

The  same  stitement  is  increasingly  true  of  many  German  cities; 

the  industrial  development  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  built 

a  circumference  of  factories  about  such  cities  as  Dusseldorf, 
iTemherg,  und  Leipzig  has  crowded  a  -vastly  increased  poor  pcpula- 
d  into  the  poorer  Jistricts  of  those  cities.  It  is  only  in  the  two 
Sat  Scotch  cities,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  that  the  genuine  type 

tenement  house  known  in  New  Y^ork  is  common,  and  that  the 
k^ment  house  problem  exists  in  its  acute  form. 

As  a  result  of  these  different  conditions  the  evil  of  over-crowding 

foreign  cities  takes  a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  existing 

New  York.  The  worst  form  of  over -crowding  in  England  and  on 
R  Continent  is  one-room  over-crowding,  especially  in  the  low  two 

three  story  houses  wluch  constitute  bo  large  a  part  of  the  slums 

foreign  cities. 
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Aa  a  result  nf  those  conditions,  tlie  more  important  part  of  foreigl  ] 
tegidUtioii  of  the  lixai  ten  years  has  been  directed  to  tJie  end  4^1 
clearing  out  insanitary  arena  and  groups  of  houses,  and  at  the  ^iuuj 
time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  new  and  proper  accoinniodulioijsfo:| 
the  persons  who  bad  been  crowdod  iuto  these  areas  and  housfs.  if 
great  deal  has  been  done,  especially  In  Great  Britain,  in  the  diiectinl 
of  demolishing  insanitary  buildings  and  in  clearing  out  large  insaa-j 
tary  areas  in  many  of  the  largest  ciLiea-  The  problem  of  proridiajl 
new  accommodations  for  the  persons  thusdi^pl^ed  has  proved  monl 
difEicult,  and  only  partial  sucoesd  has  been  obtained  in  this  lutfEJ 
although  it  is  a  simpler  problem  in  these  foreign  cities  than  it  vonidl 
be  in  Nuw  York,  because  much  taUer  lauaicipal-built  bouses  maybe 
erccttd  on  nreae  previously  occupied  by  the  ordinary  type  of  It™- 
built  boasea. 

The  oxperience  of  these  foreign  cities  and  the  results  of  this  son 
of  legislation  are  of  some  importance  in  their  bearing  on  any  posa- 
ble  experiments  in  this  line  Avhich  may  be  made  in  this  country,  ft 
ia  intended  in  this  report  to  state  briefly  the  general  scope  of  tlii 
legislation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  to  describe  what  hii 
been  recently  accomplished  as  the  result  of  such  legislation- 

In  Great  Ilritain  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  notable  tendeafj 
to  unify  the  various  laws  bearing  on  the  question  of  housing  in  citici 
The  acuttered  and  often  conflicting  laws  which  have  been  passed  at 
different  times  and  with  reference  to  particular  cases  have  been 
largely  taken  up  and  codified  into  general  laws  of  wider  scope.  In 
18^0  tli«  Housing  of  thu  Working  Chisses  Act  was  passed,  whidi 
superseded  the  Torrena  Acta  of  1868  nnd  the  Grosa  Acts  of  1875,  and 
provided  a  general  law  applicnble  with  minor  differences  of  detail  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  The  object  of  this  act  ie 
to  provide  a  general  method  of  attacking  the  eviln  whirh  can  onlj 
be  cured  by  a  complete  removal  of  the  house  or  group  of  houses 
where  they  occur.  This  act  served  in  part  as  a  model  for  the  New 
York  law  on  the  subject  of  condemnation  of  tenements  unfit  for  habi- 
tation, which  forms  part  of  the  law  passed  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  of  18H 

The  scope  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows; The  general  scheme  is  that  upon  presentment  by  the  proper 
health  ofiicer  of  a  city,  the  local  authority  shall  take  measures  to 
remove  the  evih 

Part  I  places  upon  the  local  authority  the  duty  of  preparing  aad 
carrying  into  effect  (after  parliamentary  sanction)  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  insanitary  areas  which  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  of 
general  importance  to  the  whole  county.  Dwellings  must  beprO' 
vlded  on  the  area  dealt  with  for  at  least  half  the  persons  displacdd* 
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'art  II  (Sectioua  32-34)  provides  thiit  the  vestries  and  district 
may  take  proceedings  before  a  magistriite  for  tlie  closing  and 
icUticm  of  single  houses  which  are  undt  for  hiibitation.  Sections 
40  enable  the  vestries  and  district  boards  and  the  County 
acil  to  undertake  Hchemes  for  improvement  of  areas  which 
too  ainall  to  be  of  general  importance  to  the  whole  county.  By 
38  the  vestries  uud  district  boards  ala«  Lave  power  to  pur- 
and  deinolisli  obstructive  builtUugs,  that  is,  buildings  which 
rciison  of  their  proximity  to  or  contact  with  other  buildings 
ventilation  or  prevent  measures  being  carried  out  to  reaicdy 
ances  iu  respect  to  other  buildings.  This  piirt  of  the  act  does 
;  provide  for  the  housing  of  the  persona  difiplnced,  but  tho  London 
ity  Council  in  1899  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
Bing  accommodations  shall  be  provided  for  a  number  of  persons 
qual  to  that  of  the  working  classes  dis^jhiced  by  any  scheme  under 
l£\B  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  or  under  the  pro- 
nsions  of  any  improvement  act,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  immediate 
leighl>orhood  of  the  displacement,  due  couslderalion  being  given  to 
hid  needei  of  those  living  on  any  particular  area.** 

I'art  III  enables  the  Council  to  purchase  by  agreement,  or  with 
6nt  of  the  Secretary  of  State   or    Parliament,  by  compulsion, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  working  class,  or 
for  the  erection  of  auch  houses. 
The  following  ia  a  brief  atat**ment  of  what  has  been  done  under 
bis  &ud  similar  lcg;ishition  in  Great  Britain:  — 

■  The  London  County  Council  Inta,  up  to  1900,  carried  on  the  fol-  Lonft 
Bring'  operations  under  this  act :  — 


nie  dAte  or  apfirofiU  by  PurtCunFiit  la  given  [d 

niBFLADKD 

EflTlHATKD 

Con 

nob  ra*r} 

LnAA  cleared  ty  ihp  ConncU   under 

Piirt  lof  the  Act  ;  — 

U>aiuifrr7  Street  (BcthiuU  Grooo),  1800, 

5,710 

5.Q40(4,&{tGoii 
tlie    cleared 
nreaandl44 
on  theGoUI- 
wiiHh     Row 

^^^^n 

Site) 

£279,B40 

;i(arcliway  fSt,  PrrncmB),  1S06, 

1,086 

&m 

61,650 

3«e  MATbet  (Sirond),  l&%t 

a,03Ji 

2,250  (750  on 
ihe    cleared 
area.     l.BOi) 
on   the  Mill 
B^iik     Es- 

r 

tate) 

210.6OO 
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AtsA  Clumkd 

Pnson 
DuPtAmn 

Under  Fart  11  o(  ihe  Acl  (cleared  by 

Uie  Cniincil  wllh  conLributiou  from 

the  vsKtiiefi) ;  — 

BruukftMafket  (Hiilborn),  ie91> 

56 

00 

£5,9fA 

MiULaixe  (Hepiford).  1802. 

716 

650 

S9.aoo 

Ann  Street  Poplar,  18B3, 

261 

180 

MOD 

Falcon  Conrt  (Southwark),  1S06, 

800 

60O  bpon   two 
Bites  in  the 

neighbor- 
hood 

]^£CC 

Arca3  cleared  by  veHtriw  under  Pfut 

11  of  the  Act,  with  contrlbutJou  from 

the  Council :  — 

Green  Street  *nd  Gun  Street  (South- 

wark),  iSUlj 

374 

2ie 

i.i:^ 

Norf<^>lk  Si.|Eiara  (hlington),  189S, 

214 

101 

7.^ 

MoJra  Place  and  Fluaiber3j*Iace  [Shore 

l>iich),  tti«S» 

533 

400 

ci.3oa 

Lonticm  Ttrraco  (St.  George's  in  the 

Ka-sl),  lfi1*a, 

100 

none 

&.m 

Qiif^T)  Tftthftrine  Conrt  (Ratfiliff),  IflOS, 

lOfl 

t03 

e,4Q0 

King  John's  Court  (Limehouae),  1897, 
Pulford    ^Lreel    mid    Braddon    fStnset 

Not  known 

m 

16,3P3 

(Itotherhilhe).  18^7, 

730 

650 

2&.m 

Brantome  Hace  (^L  rantrnxa),  18flti, 

710 

2S8 

]a,Hi) 

Prosiw;ot  Terrace  (Rt,  I'ancrafl).  180e» 

581 

140 

lli^TB 

Schemea  not  yet  approred  by  tba  Com- 

mittee, l8i»B:  — 

Chapel  Grove  (St.  Panctaa), 

601 

340 

S7.0SO 

Eaatnor  Tlace  (St,  Tancras),  1803, 

189 

108 

z,m 

I 


A  deBonption  of  tha  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  voriofl 
schemes  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  repoi't  of  tbe  County  Cound 
for  the  year  18S9.  As  the  iatention  of  this  present  report  is  ti 
Btate  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  tbe  persons  displaced  and  to  be  rehoused,  it  has  seemel 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  bb  to  tbe  construction  and  charactei 
of  tbe  hoURea  built  upon  tbe  areas  cleared  under  the  Housing  of  thi 
Working  Clasaes  Act.  Full  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Dr,  Gould^i 
Special  Report  for  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1895 
and  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  tbe  London  County  Council.  Then 
has  been  great  complaint  as  to  tbe  fact  that  bousing  accommodation 
were  provided  for  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  persons  displaced  b] 
these  operations.  The  figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  when 
about  15,000  persons  have  been  displaced,  hardly  more  than  10,W 
have  been  rehoused.  Tbe  London  County  Council  during  the  yean 
1890  to  1898  seemed  to  regard  its  chief  function  to  be  the  carryiof 
out  of  schemes  under  Part  I  and  Part  Tl  of  the  act,  and  left  pnu> 
tically  unused  tbe  poweiB  giaut«d  by  Part  III   of  the  act  wbidi 
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authorized  the  purdiaae  of  new  sites  and  erectioa  of  houses.  A 
movement  of  considerable  vigor  has  been  instituted  in  the  public 
press  during  the  last  year  with  a  view  to  forcing  the  County  Council 
to  begin  extensive  works  of  this  nature  under  Fart  Jll  of  the  act. 

In  addition  to  these  operationa  uijder  the  Act  of  18^0,  the  County 
Council  completed  works  which  had  been  comnieaced  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  follows;  — 


Loud 


Arook  Slr«et,  Limehoose 
I4ugh«s  Fields,  n^pffurd 
C&b)«  Strtot,  SLadwfil     , 


DiHtL&CiD 


562 
IJBft 

850 
1,227 


200 
OtJO 
630 
616 


In  Manchester  the  Municipal  Council  in  1869  began  to  apply  the  luii- 
j^rovisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Laborers'  Dwellings  Improvement  acta  cheator. 
to  unliealthy  areas  in  the  city.     It  is  under  these  acta,  and  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  th.it  the  Manchester  Council 
lias  attacked  the  following  insanitary  areas  in  the  city  :  — 

Oldham  Hoad  A  ren —  Houses  denioSiahedT  '2\iU ;  persone  di8plac<?d,  1250 ;  pe> 

irehouieJ,34S^  coat  of  clearing,  i07,48l  j  coat  o£  buildingH,  ;E60,r>77.     Block  1 

tbU  ar^n  in  18I>0-lfH>0  waa  in  proces  of  building,  and  wiU  aecnmrnodat^  425 

atiflp    The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  in  tbis  block  ^^ill  he  about  £25,000. 

PoUfirr!  Slref-t  Area.^^  UouseB  demolished,  85j  peraona  displaced.  396;  peraoDS 
I  be  rehoimed,  44fi;  cost  of  clearance,  £!»543  ;  cost  of  buildings,  £20,220. 

Lonf  Jitreel  Area,  —  HoHSPft   demolished,    2fl ;  persons  displftced,  1Q4;  coat  of 

MiM,  £2380. 

Lftpf  Lftnf  Ana.  —  Houses  dem  oil  ah  ed,  30;  persons  displaced,  130^  cost  £285fl- 

C/t*sfer  .Street  Area. —  Roviaea  denioll.'hftd,  133;  persona  dUploced,  366;  cOBt 
115.141 1  >>uiHinj;H  lo  acoommodfttfl  S2l  persons;  eGtimaled  pcwt  £11,750. 

PrM  Sfreel  Area.  —  UmiM-^  demoJisfied,  127;  persona  displaced.  -1011;  coat, 
114^21:  houses  lo  accoramodale  321  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10,756. 

HarAsrtn  Sfrttt  Arta. —  Houses  dennolisbed,  79;  persons  di?iplnced,  2j0;  cost, 
£5147^  Loiisei  U>  occoramodiite  333  peraonn,  at  an  estimated  coet  of  £19,080, 

f      Full  details  as  to  plans  of  buildings,  etc.,  are  contained  in  the 
report  pubhshed  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
^flil  of  Manchester  in  1899, 

B     In  Liverpool  moat  of  the  properties  acquired  for  sanitary  improve-  Liv<rp( 
•■    meuts  have  been  purchased  under  the  powers  of  the  Liverjjool  Sani- 
tary Amendment  Act  of  18S4,  under  which  the  Medical  Officer  haa 
&ade  fifteen  presentments.     Now  dwellings  have  been  erected,  partly 
ider  the  Artisans  and  Laborers^  Dwellings  Act  of  1875,  and  pai-tly 
ider  Part  III  of  the  Housmg  of  the  Workiag  Cta£^%  Ke^  ol  \%^. 
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The  follovr:ng_ table  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  housea  irhiiii 
have  bten  demolished  and  those  built  by  the  corporation,  mtbefiU-' 
iaat6  of  the  number  of  persons  displaced  and  rehoused  up  to  JnJr, 
1899,  flince  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  proTidiii^ 
for  rehousing- 

Statemcnt  of  the  number  of  persons  displaced  from  houses  vltidi 
have  been  demolished ;  and  of  provision  made  for  rehoiisi&g  VQcii 
persons,  from  date  of  sanction  of  first  ItJtui,  viz.,  lltb  August,  18Si  . 
to  July,  1899:  — 


Houaee  demoliflhed 


4,tG0 

^  penons  per  hoiK 


12,400 
1,383 


Estlmntcd  popdatlon  iiiplaced 13,833 

Apartini?nU  bujlt  on  land  forming  Ihc  sitesof  deiDollBbed 


lioLueit  and  tolti  by  the  corporation  ti>  buiJiii>nt 


Erects 


fViclorU  Square.  973.  at  4  per- 
*,„  «  — ^— ,-      J      sons  per  ftpftrimenl  ,  1,038 

[^     persons  per  aparLoujnt    ,  294 


TfiS 

G  perflODa  perftpftrtsrntt. 
3,« 


Gnuid  total  persooa  provided  for 


Thfi  mnnicipal  aiithoritie^i  in  Salford  under  the  act  of  1890  liav* 
made  clearings,  diaplucing  1123  persona,  and  have  provided  for  tbu 
hollaing  of  these  persona  under  I^art  III  of  the  act  by  building  &  lod^ 
ing  house  to  accommodate  285,  and  by  the  erection  of  68  tenement 
dwellings  to  accommodate  340  persona,  A  description  of  houses  so 
constructed  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Leeds,  of  a  tour  of  inspection  made  in  1899,  and  the 
same  report  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  schemes  of  chief 
importance  carried  out  in  Liverpool, 
Bbtirgh.  In  Eiliriburgh  the  municipal  authorities  began  to  act  nnder  tlie 
powers  granted  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1S90 
in  1893.  A  large  area  in  the  thickly  built  section  of  High  Street  and 
Cauongnte,  was  bought  and  clenred  out  at  a  total  cost  of  £92^^81  for 
acquisition  of  the  property,  and  £0409  for  the  demolition  of  buildings 
and  cutting  of  the  roadways.  The  exact  figures  are  not  obtxinablfl 
aa  to  tbe  number  of  peraons  displace<.l  by  this  clearance.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  North  British  Railirsy 
Company  was  making  large  improvetnentu  and  extensions  of  tb* 
Whverlej  Station,  which  raaulted  \n  tha  dl^lacement  of  a  large  nvm- 
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of  people-  A  second  operation  uodor  the  provisions  of  the  act  Ediaburj 
the  clearance  of  the  Allen  Street  and  Pike  Street  areas,  which  ia 
vr  being  carried  through  ;  78  houses  wUl  be  demoUshe^l,  the  esti- 
pted  cost  will  be  £12,360,  and  81  houses  will  be  provided  on  the 
ne  area,  A  third  aclieme  ia  proposed  for  clearing  out  the  Lower 
fieuside  and  Simon  Square  areas  at  a  cost  of  X65,530. 
iThe  provision  which  liaa  been  made  and  ia  being  made  for  ro- 
naing  the  occupants  of  houses  destroyed  is  marke*lly  inadequate. 
le  total  number  of  houses  built  by  the  corporation  up  to  January 
1900,  WAS  237,  with  accommodations  for  about  725  people,  —  a 
lolly  inadequate  figure.  The  Burgh  Engineer  and  the  public 
BBS  are  strongly  urging  the  purchase  under  the  powers  granted 
I  Part  III  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  large 
■urban  area*  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  poor. 
(The  municipal  authorities  in  Glasgow  have  not  made  use  of  the  Glasgow 
'wers  granted  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1800, 
lt  have  carried  on  echemee  for  improving  insanitary  areas  under 
^  Glasgow  Improvements  Act  of  1866  (29  Vict.  CK  85),  the  Glft»- 
iw  Improvements  Act  of  1871  (34  and  35  Viet.  Ch-  74),  which  ia 
ibstantially  nn  Gictenfiion  of  the  Act  of  186G,  the  GbLi^gow  Tmprove- 
ents  Amendment  Act  of  1880  (43  and  44  Vict.  Ch.  11),  and  the  Glaa- 
iw  Corporation  Improvements  and  General  Powers  Act  of  1897 
JO  and  61  Vict,  Ch,  215).  The  acts  of  1866  and  that  of  1897  are 
>ecial  acta  passed  to  enable  the  corporation  to  deal  with  special 
flonitary  areas.  The  acts  of  1871  and  of  1880  extended  the  po^vera 
■nuted  by  the  act  of  18fi6.  Under  the  act  of  1866  the  following 
We  gives  the  figures  for  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the 
8rl900:  — 


IMPROVEMENTS   DEPABTMEHT 

Westehn  Dtstbict:  — 

Onorijoin  apnrtnieiits    ,  .         30 

Two-ruoTii  aparimentii  ,  -        M 

Thre^room  apartmtinta  7 

Toxal  number  ApArtmeaU  .       131 


OUSE5   ERFXTED    BT  TEIB    CTTT 

ttt    CETSTfUL    DiSTRKT  :  — 

One'TOom  aparimcniH 


Two-room  apiirtmenia  . 
Three-room  apanmenta 

Total  Domber  apartmentB ,      009 


18^ 
81 


OnM^om  apartments  , 
Twrt-TOfim  apartments  . 
Three-room  AparUnentB 

Total  nambpr  apartmenta  .       353 


87 
41 


Tot  AM  -.  — 

One-rr>om  apartments  . 
Two-room  ^parinjtnts  . 
Tliree-rootn  apatTineuls 

Total  number  apartments 


30S 

738 
132 

1173 


lly  two  of  the  original  areas  intended  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  1866 
b  were  aliU  in  an  incomplete  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
It  1900.  Under  the  Improvements  Act  of  1897,  areas  ag^teiga-t- 
I  about  18  acres  hare  been  acquired  out  oi  a.  U>U\  ^\\<:a.t.Tvi.'&& 
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£0w.  figure  of  25  acres  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  thenoL 
The  amount  autliorized  hy  the  act  of  1897  for  improvemfinta  vh 
XlTiS^OOO,  of  which  XIOO.OOO  might  be  appUed  to  the  porchaaBiJ 
ground  and  erection  of  houses  for  tlie  poor. 

Continental  governments  liave  sought  to  provide  moasurea  loik- 

iatnt.  ing  to  the  better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  not  by  direetiig 
municlpidities  to  demolish  insanitary  quarters,  but  by  passing  Im 
for  the  financial  support  of  schemes  for  the  building  of  model  hoDM> 
Tlie  great  works  of  demolition  and  reconatructioD  which  have  )mm 
carried  through  on  such  a  large  scale  in  Paris  in  the  last  tUi^ 
years,  and  in  Vienna  In  the  last  twenty  years,  aud  whioh  an  iOl 
in  progress  in  those  cities,  liave  had  for  their  main  object  the  bna- 
tifying  of  the  cities,  and  not  the  better  housing  of  the  Tiriiif 
cliisses.  Indeed  the  destruction  of  old  property  for  the  conatnstifli 
of  tlie  great  boulevards  of  Paris  haa  been  the  cause  of  w<amM^ 
crowding  of  the  poor  in  other  districts,  and  the  same  fact  haa-l^ltt 
true  in  a  less  degree  in  Vienna.  In  fact  the  much  talked  of  ndfat 
in  Vienita  by  which  a  certain  percentage  o£  taxation  is  lemitted. 
provided  the  owner  will  erect  a  building  of  a  better  and  more  ei- 
pensive  type,  has  tended  directly  to  the  construction  of  tenemenli 
where  the  room  rentals  are  considerably  beyond  the  means  of  tliF 
poorer  classes  of  working  people.  From  the  point  of  view  of  put- 
ting up  better  and  sanitary  houses  for  the  poor,  this  measure  htf 
certjiiuly  provi'd  a  failure. 

Tlie  bt^j>L  exanijile  of  laws  for  cncoui-agemeut  of  the  buildinpflf 
houses  for  tlu:  poor  is  tlie  Ik'lgium  law  of  1889,  which  was  passeJ 
largoly  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  strikos  and  disturbances  in  l&Srv 
which  centred  in  Itrussels,  and  called  attention  to  the  unendurable 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  lar^'cr  cities  of  Helgium.  The  la^, 
which  is  (|uotcd  in  the  report  of  the  Xevv  York  Tenement  HoQ5e 
Commissioti  of  1804  and  in  Dr.  E.  K-  h.  Gould's  Special  Report  for 
the  United  Slatos  Cimiinissintu-r  of  Labor  on  the  liousin^  queBtion 
hx  18'^^,  piovid*jd  f<»r  the  fonnatiim  of  st- mi -official  local  authoritita 
(Coiinniltt'os  of  Patronage)  whose  fii'ld  of  activity  was  the  study  of 
wanitury  conditions,  hx  181U  these  committees  met  in  conferencflit 
Antwcrt>,  and  ]iassLsl  resolutions  urging  the  codification  of  health 
n-^jruIiLtions  in.  the  by-laws  of  each  city;  and  recommended  that 
mnnii-ipal  authorities  should  aid  companies  for  building  working- 
men's  dwellings,  and  should  themselves  engage  in  such  building 
entequ'ise^.  Local  inquirit-s  carried  out  by  these  committees  show 
that  in  IJrussels,  out  of  1^^284  families,  03C4  live  iu  single  rooinr^ 
of  which  rnnms  218f>  were  attics  aud  200  cellars.  The  inquiry  ii^ 
LJOi^e  (published  by  Professor  Maliaiu  in  1^90)  showed  thjit  of 
ahnut  2000  families  50  per  c*iivt  Vvvft  m  ^va^le-room  tenements. 
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The  financial  scheme  contained  in  tMs  Belgian  law  provided 
t  the  National  Savings-bank  (the  Caigae  Generale  d*Epargne  et 
Retraite)  might  with  the  approval  of  the  local  Committee  of 
tronagt:  invest  portions  of  its  funds  in  the  purchase  or  construc- 
II  of  houses  for  tlie  poor.  On  December  31,  189G,  the  total 
Dunl  ihua  loaned  had  reached  a  figure  of  nearly  3,050,000  francs, 
fi  loaua  are  made  to  joint  Societies  of  Credit  or  Construction, 
ich  conduct  the  building  and  purchasing  operations. 
iThe  results  of  tliia  scheme  have  not  been  those  which  wei-e 
fected.  It  has  been  a  great  succeae  in  Binall  towns,  but  has 
U  comparatively  unsuccessful  in  the  large  cities,  where  its  opor- 
)n  was  most  needed.  This  has  been  eo  marked  that  for  the  last 
k  years  the  public  authorities  in  Bnigsel^  have  begun  to  follow 
.  English  method  of  direct  municipal  intervention,  and  in  1897 
I  of  the  local  boards  in  that  city  completed  the  construction  of 
lock  of  twenty-five  model  dwelliuga- 

In  France,  following  the  precedent  established  in  Belgium,  a  law 
i  passed  in  1894  Qaw  of  November  30,  1894)  providing  for  the 
iiDtary  formation  of  committees  on  cheap  dwellinga  in  cities^  and 
boriziug  certain  public  savings  institutions  to  loan  portions  of 
ir  funds  to  companies  for  purchase  and  erection  of  model  houses- 
an  act  of  1895  (Jnly  20,  1895)  all  public  savings-banks  are 
liurized  to  use  their  funds  for  *'  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
lap  dwellings  ;  or  for  loans  to  societies  for  construction  of  such 
BllingB,  or  Societies  of  Credit,  which,  though  not  constructing 
tn  themselves,  have  ae  their  object  the  purchase  or  construction 
peof." 

jCoraplete  Ktatifitics  as  to  the  results  accomplished  by  these  pro- 
ions  of  the  French  law  are  not  obtainable,  but,  in  general,  very 
le  has  been  done,  as  yet,  in  the  direction  of  the  purchase  or  con* 
action  of  cheap  dwellings,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  com- 
(tees  on  cheap  dwellinga  have  been  formed  in  any  cities,  ■ 

Summing  up  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  by  munic- 
bl  action  under  recent  legislation  in  England  and  on  the  Cou- 
letit,  in  the  direction  of  the  better  housing  of  the  poor>  we  lind 
It  these  resulu  have  not  been  wholly  what  had  been  expectcd- 
ke  experience  in  Great  Britain  has  made  apparent  two  great 
kcts  m  the  operation  of  the  Engh^h  law-  The  first  and  the 
Ber  of  these  defects  has  been  the  slowness  and  expense  of  the 
ftcedure  for  condemning,  purchasing,  and  demolishing  insanitary 
tea.  The  second  and  worst  defect  has  been  the  uns^ttiefactory 
frviaion    for  rehousing  the  persons  displaced  by  the  clearing  out 

Buch  areas.     As  we  have  seen,  the  provisions  which,  ha.'jft  '^vt^Vi. 
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made  for  rehouslug  of  persons  so  dispossesspri  have  been  in  mart 
cases  quite  iDadequate,  rarely  providing  fur  more  Chan  two-: 
of  bhfi  former  Duml>er  of  occupunte.  A  still  more  serioas  dl: 
haa  been  obtierved  especiLilly  in  Loodon,  whei'6  it  hm^  been  foo 
stivi^rul  ca^es,  notably  in  the  Boundary  Street  area,  that  the  ner 
houses  erected  by  the  mumcipaJity  serve  a9  accommodation  fori 
higher  class  of  working  people,  aud  that  the  lower  and  poorer  d«s 
which  had  occupied  the  old  houses  has  been  simply  forced  into  woM 
qutirter3,a  result  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was 
Under  the  Continental  schemes  for  financial  aid  to  the  butid 
model  houses,  so  little  lias  been  actually  done  in  the  lar^r  cilie 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  the  ultimate  value  of  this  li^gislation  ai 
hai"dly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  lest. 

We  do  not  find  that  In  the  leading  foreign  cities  any  attCBfi 
haa  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil  of  over-crowding  by  a  defini^ 
system  of  licensing  tenement  houses.  It  ia  duuLtful  if  this  wijjM 
be  possible  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  (ii'eat  Britfvin.  Xbfl 
Dcareet  approach  to  a  system  of  this  descriptioii  is  the  so-Cill^ 
Ticketed  House  System  in  Glasgow. 

THE  GLASGOW  TICKETED  HOUSE  SYSTEM 

Tn  Glasgow,  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  pnliof 
regulations  as  to  over-crowding,  u  law  waa  pasj^ed  in  ISOfi  pr^ 
viding  (Sec,  378)  that  inspectors  might  enter  "dwelling  howM 
(apartments),  which  consist  of  not  more  than  three  rooms,  oc- 
cupied as  sleeping  rooms,  for  the  purjjose  of  measuring;  the  cuKie 
feet  of  air  space  contained  in  such  rooms.  Wherever  this  cubic 
contents  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  the  inspector  is  required  to 
affix  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling  house  a  ticket  stalling  the  number 
of  such  cubic  feet  of  contents  and  the  number  of  persons  over  eight 
years  old  who  may  occupy  the  rooms  as  sleeping  apartinenl«-  At 
the  time  the  act  of  1866  was  passed  the  law  required  that  300  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  should  he  provided  for  each  adult  in  each  sleepiDf 
apartment,  and  150  cubic  feet  for  each  child  under  eight  yeare  o 
age.  This  requirement  was  raised  in  1890,  by  the  Glasgow  Politf 
Amenduient  Act  r>f  1890  (Sec.  28),  which  provided  that  the  eUnd- 
ard  should  be  at  Iciist  400  cubic  feet  for  each  person  over  ten  yea« 
of  age  aud  200  cubic  foot  of  space  for  every  person  under  teni 

The  inspectors  may  enter  any  such  apartmenta  at  any  tltctt  of 
day  or  night  to  see  if  these  provisions  are  being  violated,  and  ih* 
system  apparently  works  without  friction-  The  metal  ticketfi  affii^^ 
to  the  doors  of  apartmenta  are  apparently  not  removed.  The  General 
Ssinit^ry  Inspector  in  Glasgow  writes,  confirming  the  fact  that  tie 


r 
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leystem  is  successful  in  its  operation,  in  a  letter  uuder  date  of  Octo- 
fber  18,  ISOO  :  "I  have  six  iTiapectors  for  this  wort,  whicli  tliey 
[carry  out  in  pairs, beginning  about  11.30  o'clock  v^U.  and  leaving  off 
[about  4.30  or  5  a.m.  They  report  to  me  every  day  aod  Lave  their 
[caaes  ^cne  over  and  selected  for  the  court." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Workmen's  DwelliiigB  Company 
tLimited  writes:  ** Speaking  for  myself,  I  give  the  most  unhewitat- 
ling  approval  of  the  system  of  these  domiciliary  night  visits  of  in«peo- 
ItioQ.  One  would  think  that  the  people  Avould  resent  them,  but  they 
Ido  not  do  so.  Strictly  apeaking,  the  inspeetors  are  not  entitled  to 
lenter  any  house  witbout  a  general  warrant,  but  from  many  years' 
lexperieQce  people  find  that  the  luspeetors  are  not  arbitrary  or 
Iharsh.  I  have  myself  accompanied  these  inspectors  en  Lbcir  ni^'ht 
Ivork.  Tho  people  open  their  doors  rcatUly  when  the  iiispcctora 
[tmoek  and  shout  through  tho  keyhole,  **  Sanitary  Inspeator."  Owing 
jto  the  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  accommodation,  the  magistrates  do 
iBot  enforce  the  law  aa  some  of  us  think  they  should,  many  cases  of 
lover-crowding  being  dismissed  Mith  an  admonition  instead  of  being 
t heavily  fined/' 


iBANITARY    AND    BUILDING    REGULATIONS    IN    FOECE    IN    LEAD- 
ING  FOREIGN   CITIES 

There  are  many  features  of   the  building  and  sanitary  regala- 
itioiiB  in  foreign  cities  which  luerit  consideration  from  the  student  of 
[the  tenement  bouse  problem  in  New  York,  and  it  is  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report  to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  sueh  of  these 
regulations  as  bear  upon  the  more  important  factors  of  this  problem. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  no  distinct  code  of  tene- 
ment regulations  in  these  foreign  cities;  on  the  contrary  the  build- 
ing and  sanitary  laws  are  framed  to  apply  to  all  dwelling  houses 
I  alike.     Even  in  the  St^otch  cities,  where  the  genuine  type  of  tene- j 
ment  house  exists,  there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  make   a 
special  set  of  rules  applicable  to  this  class  of  houses  ;  with  the  single 
exception  that  a  more  rigid  system  of  inspection  is  provided  for  such 
,  houses  to  prevent  undue  over-crowiling.     A  special  treatment  of  the 
(Btructural  and  sanitary  features  of  the  narrow  tenement  house  baa 
'  thus  not  been  attempted  in  these  foreign  cities.    But  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  broad  question  of  height  of  houses,  open  spaces,  and  ventila- 
tion are  of  much  intereBt  as  confirming  the  steps  which  hiive  been 
taken  in  the  same  direction  in  New  York.    Jn  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  foreign  cities  have  gone  to  a  far  greater  extreme  in  restricting 
the  height  of  buildings  and  enlarging  the   requirement  for  open 
spaces  than  has  been  attempted  in  New  York. 
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In  the  matter  of  provisions  preventative  of  fire,  it  has  seemed 
unimportant  to  collect  the  foreign  building  regulations  on  tlut 
subject- 
It  ia  the  testimony  of  all  authorities  that  in  both  English  and 
Continenul  cities  a  marked  Jegvee  of  efBcienc/  is  attained  in  eiifon> 
Ing  hotli  buildiug  und  sanitary  laws.  The  local  autboriti^  &re 
provided  ^itEi  adequate  corpa  of  inspectors,  aud  in  general  the  vtotk 
is  greatly  suhdividcd.  Moreover,  the  building  laws  covering  audi 
essential  points  as  ventilation,  open  spaces,  and  height  of  boudeaift 
tDandatory,  and  leave  no  room  for  discretion  on  the  part  of  Uw 
administering  body-  This  is  esjiewiially  marked  in  the  most  recent 
building  codes,  auch  as  the  London  Act  of  1894,  the  Manchoster 
Code  of  1892,  and  the  lierliu  Code  of  1897. 

The  following  are  condensed  statements  of  the  more  imporUat 
regulations  in  the  leading  foreign  cities,  with  some  brief  account  of 
the  provisions  for  their  enforcement :  — 
m.  (The  building  and  sanits^ry  regulationa   are  contained    in  tbe 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  54  and  55  Vict.  Chap.  76,  and 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  57  and  58  Vict.  Chap.  213), 

Eeight  ofUvjtsea^  —  No  new  dwelling  house  may  be  erected  so  u 
to  exceed  &0  feet  in  height  (exclusive  of  two  stories  in  the  roof), 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

The  height  of  a  dwelling  house  erected  in  a  street  less  tbiin  50 
feet  wide,  and  laid  ont  after  7th  August,  1862,  must  not  exceed  the 
meaBurement  between  the  front  wall  of  the  buildiog  and  the  oppo- 
site side  nf  the  street. 

Yard».  —  There  must  be  an  open  apace  behind  each  dwelling  house 

■  not  less  than  10  feet  deep  nor  lesa  tlian  15Q  feet  square  exclusively 
belun^ing  to  the  particular  house, 

'  Cellar  Rooms.  —  In  relation  to  the  underground  inhabited  rooms 
1        which  have  leeu  so  great  an  evil  in  London,  it  is  provided  that  no 

■  auch  room  shall  be  inhabited  which  is  not  at  least  7  feet  high,  with 
at  least  3  feet  of  this  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground-  The 
same  provisions  were  made  to  apply  to  all  underground  rooms  so 
used  in  buildings  constructed  hefore  tbe  passage  of  the  act,  but  a 
limited  discretion  was  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  dispense 

twitli  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  provided  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Lho  room  was  eatisfautury. 

Ht^forcement  of  the  Law. — The  Health  Act  of  1891  places  the 
admhii^tnition  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  tbat 
is,  the  ve*4tries  and  the  dktrict  boards.  Upon  presentation  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  any  vestry  or  district,  of  a  certificate 
stating  that  insanitary  conditions  amounting  to  a  nuisance  exist,  tbe 
lociil  authority  must  commence  proceedings  to  stop  the  nuisance. 


\ 


This    is    mandatory.       These  restnes    and    district   boards    employ 

Sanitary  Inspectora  who  investigiite  the  enforcement  of    both  the 

London  Htjaltli  Act  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Cla.sses  Act. 

In  the  40  vestries  or  districta  which  moke  up  the  City  of  London, 

there  are  a  total  of  224  each  inspectors.     The  London  Government 

-  Act  of  1899,  which  went  into  effect  with  the  Municipal  Elections 

■  of   1900,  rearranges  aud  regroups   the   districts  and  vestries,  but 

■'-  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  remains  about  the  same.      For 

defects  ia  the  structure  of  the  dwelling  house  the  owner  is  held 

liable.     In  case  of  inaanitiiry  conditions,  either  the  owner,  or  the 

Occupier,  or  both,  may  be  served  with  notice  to  remedy  the  nuisance. 

The  costs  and  expenses  uf  all  proceedings  are  recoverable  from  the 

owner  of  the  preaiieea,  or  if  he  does  not  pay,  from  the  occupier,  the 

ji^tter  being  permitted  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent. 

Ilv       (The  building   regulations  in  Manchtjster  are  regarded  as  con- 

l&tltutiiig  with  those  of  Glasgow  the  niogt  complete  building  codes  in 

^the  United  Kingtlom.     The  Miinehestet  regulations  are  contained  in 

^e  By-laws  of  the  City  Council  of  April  2,  1890,  August  1,  1894, 

and  October  27,  18070 

Hei(/ht  of  Baildinyi.  —  In  streets  less  than  30  feet  wide,  houses 
moat  not  be  more  than  two  stories  high.  In  streets  over  30  and  less 
than  36  feet  wide,  lionses  may  be  three  stories  high.  (Act  of  l*t- 
1845,  Sees,  31,40.) 

Yardi. — Every  house  must  have  at  the  rear  an  open  space  of  an 
aggregate  extent  of  not  less  tlian  150  square  feet  with  a  least 
dimension  of  10  feet.  This  least  dimension,  where  the  house  is  85 
feet  high,  is  increased  to  25  feet,  and  in  all  cases  the  open  space  in 
the  rear  must  extend  across  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  (By-law 
49,  1894-) 

Ventilation  of  Water- closets*  —  One  wall  of  each  water-closet  must 
be  the  external  wall  of  the  house  and  muat  have  a  window  at  lojist  1  by 
2  feet  opening  directly  on  the  external  au'.  (By-laws  62  to  64, 1894.) 
Unforcemeiit  of  the  Law.  —  No  house  can  be  let  or  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  house  until,  after  inspeetion,  it  has  been  certified  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  corporation  to  be  in  every  respect  fit  for  human 
habitation.     (By-law  84,  1894.) 

(The  building  regulations  in  force  in  Liverpool  are  contained 
in  the  Liverpool  Building  Act  of  1842,  Liverpool  Sanitary  Acts  of 
1846  and  1864,  Liverpool  Improvement  Act  of  18i^2,  and  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  Acta  of  1889  and  18'J3,  with  the  By-laws  of  the 
City  Councih) 

Heiffht  of  Jlousea.  —  The  height  of  dwelling  houses  facing  on  the 
Btreet  must  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  street.  (Act  of  1346,  Sec. 
^50 
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[pooL  At  to  MoMHs  built  on  Courts,  —  No  house  built  in  ft  ooiirt  thaiSi  b 

of  grenter  lieiglit  tlian  30  feet  nor  contain  more  thaD  two  storiea  ahffa 
the  ground  floor.     (Act  of  1846,  Sec.  47.) 

Yardi^  —  The  area  of  the  open  apace  at  the  rear  of  each  bon* 
must  be  at  least  150  square  feet;  the  distance  across  such  space  u 
be  not  leas  than  tlie  height  of  the  wall  above  the  ground  floor,  tni 
never  to  be  leas  than  5  feet.  Where  houses  are  between  20  and  SI 
feet  in  height,  above  the  ground  floor,  this  least  diiuension  mustbi 
10  feetf  anil  where  a  house  ezceedd  30  feet  in  height  above  ifai 
ground  iloor^  must  be  15  feet.  The  open  space  must  exuJ 
throughout  the  eutire  renr  of  the  house.  (Act  of  1889,  lijAh^  d 
January  8>  18*10,) 

Enfareemeut  of  the  Lau\  —  When  the  owner  after  notice  given  to 
him,  fails  to  comj^ily  with  the  order  of  the  City  Council  asking  hi« 
to  execute  any  work  in  conformity  with  the  building  regulatii>na.  litf 
occupier  of  the  dwelling  house  may  cause  such  work  to  ]  ■  ' 
the  approval  of  the  corporation,  and  the  expenae  shall  !■.  ../' 
againfit  the  owner,  which  the  occupier  may  deduct  from  the  amoQOt 
of  his  rent  due  the  owner,     (Act  of  1882,  Sec.  82.) 

bnrglL  (The   building    regulations   are    contained    in   the    Edinbar^ 

Municipal  and  Police  Acts,  and  the  Edinburgh  Improvement  lod 
Trust  Acts  from  1879  to  1890.  The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  A(t 
of  18S7  applies  to  Ediuburgh,  and  is  enforced  by  the  lucal  authontr, 
which  ia  empowered  to  mahc  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  ocl.) 

Stiglit  of  Jlousea,  —  No  house  on  a  street  or  court  shall  exceed  ^ 
times  the  width  of  such  street  or  court,  and  no  house  in  any  o^ 
shall  exceed  60  feet  in  height  without  the  consent  of  the  local  a 
iliea.     (E,  M,  and  P,  Act,  1891,  Sec,  44,  as  amended  by  Act<d 
Sec.  34,  and  E.  I.  and  T.  Act,  1896,  Sec.  87.) 

Yards.  —  There  must  be  an  open  space  at  the  rear  of  every  In 
at  least  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  inteni*! 
house^  where  the  house  is  not  more  thsui  four  stories  high>  \\T]erell* 
house  is  higher  than  four  stories,  such  area  must  equal  that  oE  the  hooA 
(E.  M.  andP.  Amendment  Act,  1891,  as  amended  by  Act  of  IS^^S* 
84,)  Discretion  is  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  to  modify  this* 
cases  where  be  finds  that  thorough  ventilation  is  secured. 

Ventilation  of  £n<^lo8ed  Spacer.  —  Where  housea  Eire  built  forinti^ 
a  block  which  encloses  a  space  of  less  than  18,000  sqiiare  feet  wilh* 
least  dimension  of  120  feet,  there  must  be  n  clear  opening  of  15  M 
high  and  15  feet  wide  at  two  opposite  points  of  the  block  to  fuiiiuk 
through  ventilation.     (E.  L  and  T.  Act,  1896,  Sec,  870 

Water 'Clostts. —  The  owner  must  provide  a  water-closet  in  fr 
dwelling  house  of  more  than  two  apartments.     One  side  of  th* 
must  be  the  external  wall  oi  the  \\ii\tife,  mth  a  window  of  ai 
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juare  feet  opening  into  the  outward  air-    (E.  M.  and  P.  Aaiendment  Edinbi 

Let,  Sec.    8.)     "Dwelling  house"  means    any  room    or   group    of 
jina  used  as  a  sleeping  apartuieut. 
Staircaaea.  —  In  all  houses  where  the  comtnou  Btairoase  is  lighted 
rom  the  roof,  the  relative  dimeimona  of  the  well-hole  and  roof  light 
lust  he  as  follows:  — 


I  of  ircll-liole«  20  square  feet 

I  of  roof  liglit*  not,  lees  tbnn  120  aqiiare  feat 

k  ol  well-bole,  30  atjaare  feet        ,        ,        , 

h  of  roof  liL^hlf  ISO  square  ttet      ,         <         « 

i  of  well-liole,  36  square  fott 

,  of  roof  light,  140  square  feet 


I  In  a  tenemont  of  thrw  etorieft 
I  in  &  tctieTacnt  af  four  fitones 
I  ia  b  tejiomeot  of  Ave  storiea 


(Building  Rule  No.  18,  adopted  under  E.  M,  and  P.  Act,  1891, 

ac.  66,  as  amended  hy  Sec.  34  of  Act  of  18J)3.) 

Enforcement  of  the  Lauf*  —  The  law  is  enforced  under  the  super- 

ri&ioii  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  who  is  the  local  authority,  as  to 

Uiig    and  sanitary  regulations,     Jt    is   provided  that    within  a 

aonth  after  a  houne  has  been  completed,  or  has  been  altered,  the 

aer  must  give  aotice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  that  the  houae 

ready   for  inspectioc^   and   after   inspecbioii   by  the   Master  of 

^orks  a  certificate  is  granted  that  the  house  is  suitable  for  occupa- 

n,  and  until  then  it  may  not  be  occupied. 

(The  building  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Glasgow  Build-  GUagc 
ig  Regulation  Act,  1392,  55  find  56  Vict.  Chap.  239,  together  with 
le  By-laws  of  the  Glasgow  Commissioners  of  Pohce,) 
Beight  of  ffousts. — The  height  of  house  upon  the  street  must 
be  greater  than  the   width   of   the  street,     (By-law  4  under 
L  B.  U.  Act,  1892). 

Open  Spaces*  —  Piovision  for  open  spaces  ia  secured  by  requiring 

it  there  must  be  in  front  of  at  leaat  one-third  of  every  window  of 

sleeping  apartment,  a.  free  space  equal  to  at  least  threo-fourtha 

the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  apartment 

the  ruof  of  the  buildings  measuring  such  space  in  a  straight  lind 

EFpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  window.    (Act  1866,  Sec-  370;  Act 

1892,  Sec,  33.) 

ProvhiQmfor  Throitifk  Vent ihtion  of  Blocks.  —  Where  streets  are 

lesigned  in  any  form  which  contemplates  erection  of  buildings  fac- 

ag  outward,  and  placed  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  of  back  ground, 

le  owner  must  provide  a  space  15  feet  wide  through  such  enclosed 

from  street  to  street  for  the  purpose  of  through  ventilatiou- 

bis  does  not  apply  where  the  euclosed  space  in  the  centre  of  the 

block  contains  upward  of  16,200  square  feet  with  a  leaat  dimension 

>f  90  feet,  and   if  the  surrounding  buildings  are  only  tlu^ee  Btories 

ligh,  the  provision  does  nol  apply  when  the  euCrVu&uOi  ti'^a^p^  t:^:j\^^\t^ 


gow,       12,600  square  feet  with  a  least  dimension  of  65  feet.     (G,  B.  R«  Act 
1892,  Sec-  160 

Over -crowding.  — To  guard  againBt  over-crowding-,  an  apartiDeni 
of  one  room  muat  contuin  1000  cubic  feet;  an  apartmciit  of  twu 
rooms,  1600  cubic  feet;  an  ftpartmeot  of  tliree  rooms,  2400  cobit 
feet.  Eiich  aleejjing  apartment  muat  be  at  lea^it  9  feet  6  inches  in 
lieight  from  Ooor  to  ceiling,  if  it  is  a  ground  floor  room  ;  if  on  aflf 
otiior  atory,  at  Least  9  feet. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  separate  apartments  shall  be  coDtttini:4  in 
^ny  one  teuen^etit  liouse^  where  there  is  an  inside  st^iircase,  aoi 
mote  than  twenty-four  whero  there  is  i\u  oatiiide  fitaircase,  nor  qiat 
there  be  more  thaa  four  eoparate  apartmouts  on  any  ono  fioo£. 
(G.  B,  R-  Act.  1892,  Sees.  35^37.) 

Staircase^  ™-  Where  the  common  staircase  is  not  lighted  from  the 

external  air,  the  well-hole  of  the  stairs  shall  have  tho  following 

dimensions :  — 

18  BqiiAre  feet  En  tenetneDts  of  two  itorlea 
23  oqiiAri:^  {mgi  ia  teiieuii^iiU  of  thret  Htorlca 
80  »]Uare  ftrel  ui  tDneuibula  uf  fuur  sUriiop 

find  a  proportionate  increase  in  higher  tenements.  Such  common 
Staircase  must  be  lighted  by  a  skylight  of  a  superficial  area  equal 
to  five  times  the  area  of  the  well-hole  of  the  stair,  and  every  star- 
case  muat  be  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  at  or  near 
the  roof-     (By-law  35.) 

Water-chnets,  — Every  water-cloaet  shall  have  a  window  of  al 
leaat  4  squure  feet  in  area  comnjunicatiiig  directly  with  the  extemil 
air.     (G.  IS.  K.  Act,  1892,  Sec.  54,) 

Provisiojis  for  Et^orcevitnt  of  the  Law* — No  building  shall  btt 
occupied  until  after  iuapection  and  report  hy  the  Moatcr  of  Work*, 
aud  the  Sanitary  Iiiapeetor  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
and  wherever,  through  failure  of  the  owner  to  Tuake  his  bnildii^ 
conform  to  the  regulations,  work  ia  done  by  the  Polio©  Commifr 
flionera,  the  cost  of  such  work  is  a  lieu  upon  the  land- 

The    operation  of  the  ticketed   house   system  of  inspection  in 
Glasgow  is  described  fully  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report. 
^  (The  Building   Police  Act  of  August  9,  1897   has   provided  t 

revised  Act  of  Building  Regulations  for  the  City  of  Berlin,) 

Height  of  Eou$eB.  —  Houses  fronting  on  the  street  may  be  as  hi^b 
as  the  width  of  the  street.  Rear  houses  must  not  be  more  thsQ 
6  metres  (19  feet  8  inchea)  higher  than  the  space  which  lies  directly 
in  front  of  them. 

Open  Space.  —  This  is  provided  for  by  making  the  following  pro- 
visions a,4  to  the  amount  of  lot  which  may  be  built  upou:  — 

Oa&  line  ie  dravrn  6  mettea  (^W  i'^^\  ft  inches)  distant  from  thv 
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street.  A  second  line  32  metres  (105  feet)  distant.  The  whole  of 
the  space  included  by  the  first  Hue  can  be  built  upon.  Seven-tentha 
of  the  space  included  in  the  second  line  may  be  built  upon.  Where 
the  lot  is  deeper  than  32  metres  (105  feet),  six-tenths  of  the  space 
fing  back  of  the  second  above-mentioned  hne  can  he  built  upon. 

All  buildings  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  space 

id  not  by  a  mere  party  wall,  must  be  separated  throughout  by  a 

pace  at  least  2j  metres  (3  feet  i  J  iuches)  broad,  provided  there  are 

openiDgs  in  the  wall  which  face  each  other,  and  at  least  6  metres 

19  feet  8  inches)  where  there  are  such  openings. 

(The  scattered  laws  containing-  the  building  regulations  which 

%ve  boon  passed  from  ISiO  to  1899  for  Paris  are  pubHshed  in  para- 

ilet  form  under  the  title  of  **  Recueil  de  Reglementa '*    (edited  by 

[_   Bonvarti,  1900)-      A  revifiion  of  the  hnilding  regulations  is  in 

igresfl,  but  had  not  gone  into  force  when  this  report  was  prepared, 

The   proposed  changes  of  main  importance  which  will  be  made  by 

lis  revision  are  that  the  number  of  atoriea  allowed  in  any  house 

lall  he  nine  instead  of  seven  ;  at  the  same  time  the  minimum  area 

courts  or  open  spaces  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Sdght  of  Houses, — Tliis  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the 

treet.     Width  of  street  7.80  metres  (25  feet  7  inches)  or  under, 

^eight  of  building  12  metres  (3^  feet  4  inches);  width  of  street 

Btween  7,80  metres  (25  feet  7  inches)  and  9.74  metres  (about  31 

eet  11  inches),  height  of  building  15  metres  (49  feet  2  inches); 

fidth  of  street  between  9.74  metres  (31   feet  11  inches),  and  20 

letres  (66  feet  7  inches),  height  of  building  18  metres  (50  feet)  \ 

ridth  of  street  20  metres  (fiS  feet  7  inchea),  height  of  building 

metres  (65  feet  7  inches).     (Aet  of  July  23,  1884.) 

The  same  act  provides  that  buildings  may  not  contain  in  any 

ae  more  than  seven  stories  above  the  ground  floor.      (The  entresol, 

^r  small  second  floor,  is  included  in  the  seven  stories.)     And  It  ia 

rided  thjit  in  no  building  shall  the  height  of  the  ground  floor  be 

than  2.80  metres  (9  feet  2  inches)  nor  shall  the  height  of  the 

ther  stories  be  in  any  case  less  than  2,60  metres  (8  feet  6  inches). 

Open  Spaces.  — Buildings  under  18  metres  (about  59  feet),  the 
lurts  upon  which  apartments  which  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments 
ppen,  must  not  be  less  than  30  square  metres  (about  323  square  feet), 
rith  a  least  dimension  of  not  less  than  5  metres  (16  feet  5  inches). 
In  buildings  over  18  metres  (69  feet)  in  height,  where  the  wings  of 
^he  building  are  of  the  same  height^  such  courts  must  have  a  mini- 
lum  area  of  40  square  metres  (430  square  feet)  with  a  least  dimension 
of  o  metres  (16  feet  5  inches).  Where  the  wings  are  over  18  metres 
(59  feet)  Buch  courts  must  contain  at  least  60  square  metres  (646 
sg^uare  feet^  with  a  least  dimension  of  6  uiQtrea  (13  i<d^^  %  vw^^C) 
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lights  a  kitchen  only  may  have  a  mtnimum  ar^ao! 
I  (97  square  feet),  whose  least  diameter  must  be 
)ut  5  feet  11  inches)-     (Act  of  July  23,  1884,  Aiti- 

onofths  Law,  —  The  law  is  administrated  under  the 

jjie   Municipal  Council  hy  the  Department  of  Polict, 

ssad  ordinances  providing  apecial   regulations  aa  W 

ujcn  must  be  observed  by  both  owners  and  occupkra. 

ripril  3^  1860,  which  ia  still  in  force,  provides  that  tlw 

■nioipel  Council  shall  appoint  a  commiaaion  for  the  investigation 

anitary  dwelling  houyee,   and    ehall  report   to   the    Municipal 

incil.     After  the  Municipal  Council  has  determined  that  a  giren 

ISB  is  insanitary,  and  haa  nerved  notice  on  the  proprietor,  or  tht 

LciianU  to  remedy  the  insanitary  condition,  and  the  latter  has  fni'ied 

to  do  ao,  a  penalty  covering  the  cost  of  the  work  necessar>'  to  be 

done  to  put  the  house  in  proper  condition  may  be  imposed  upon  tbfl 

owner-     Where  the  Municipal  Council  haa  determined  that  a  hons* 

is  in  such  condition  as  to  be  irreclaimable,  it  may  issue  a  closing 

order. 
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STATISTICAL   STUDY   OF   NEW   YORK'S 
TENEMENT   HOUSES 


[  Not  since  1865  has  any  careful  atatistica]  study  been  made  of  the 
ement  houses  of  New  York.  The  investij^ation  that  was  then 
ie  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  of  the  Citiseua'  Asaociatiun  was 
tidoubtedly  tbe  most  thorough  and  careful  inquiry  of  this  kind  tliat 
Bd  ever  been  jnAde.  As  a  result  of  that  in(|uiry,  it  became  evident 
■st  how  many  tenement  houses  there  were  in  euch  ward  of  the  city, 
tie  total  number  of  families  living  in  such  houses,  the  average  num- 
of  families  to  each  house^  aa  well  as  the  total  tenement  house 
pulation,  and  the   average  number  of  peoplu   tc  each  tenement 

throughout  each  ward. 
The  tenement  lionae  prcblena  has  now  become  ao  complex  and  the 
ober  of  tenement  houses  in  the  city  is  so  great  thixt  sUitiatics, 
only  the  total  number  of  such  buildings  and  the  total  niuii- 
*  of  persona  ocenpying  them,  are  inanffieient  to  enable  students  of 
^e  subject  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  In  order  to  deal  inteUigently 
*Jth  this  subject,  such  statistics  should  be  available  for  every  tene- 
ment house  block,  and  indeed  to  be  of  the  highest  value  the  unit  of 
'<*Hi|)ariBon  and  inquiry  should  be  the  tenement  house  itself.  The 
■allowing  tables  of  atatisticia  have  been  prepared  in  the  hope  of 
taking  available  such  information  in  regard  to  the  tenement  houses 
■*  each  ward  as  will  enable  persons  to  dniw  valuable  conclusions. 
t  would  seem  to  be  important  to  know,  for  instance,  what  propor- 
■on  of  the  82,000  tenement  houses  in  Greater  New  York  are  5 
'Ories  in  height,  what  proportion  are  6  stories,  and  what  proportiiui 
Btories.  Such  informalion  baa  never  been  available.  Similarly,  in 
^»isidering  the  question  of  overcrowding,  it  ia  desirable  to  know 
>Qt  what  number  of  tenement  houaca  there  are  in  the  city  contain- 
fc^  ti  large  number  of  people,  say  as  many  as  150,  in  each  housei  the 
^tra^e  number  of  people  to  a  dwelling  throughout  the  city  is  of 
ighl  value.  If  thia  information  were  available,  it  would  be  of 
>^at  value  in  determining  the  needs  of  the  more  congested  portions 
E  our  city.  Where  there  is  a  tremendous  poimktion,  for  iuatsince, 
is  evident  that  the  need  of  playgrounda  in  such  a  dhstrii^t  ia 
iter  than  in  a  district  where  there  ia  a  leaa  n\im\)eT. 
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To  one  studyiag  the  chftngea  that  have  taken  place  in  Ne^r  Y<i 
City 'a  housing  conditions,  and  that  are  still  to  take  place,  such  iaftf 
mation  would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  whether  the  cuudlj 
titina  have  improved  or  deteriorated.     Having  these  facts  in 
the  infonuation  given  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  report  basl 
prepared- 

It  appears  that  there  are,  in  the  year  1900,  in  Greater  New  Tfl 
82,652  tenement  bouaoa,  that  42,700  af  these  buildings  are  lo 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  4365  in  the  Bronx,  33,771  in  Brooklj] 
1398  in  Queens,  and  418  in  Richmond.     These  huildinga  conttu^ 
population    of    2,372,079,    distributed    as    follows :    in     Manli 
1,580,000;  in  the  Bronic,  10G,02T;  in  Brooklyn,  653,431  ;  in  Quft 
22,334,  and  in  Richmond,  6287 ;  from   which   it  appears   that  i 
average  nunil>er  of  persons  to  a  tenement  house  in  the    Borough  i 
Manhattan  is  37.11  ;  in  the  Bronx,  24.29;  in  Brooklyn,  1(^34;  u| 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  16,97;  and  in  the  Borough  of  Richmott 
12.64. 

The  tenement  houses  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  are,  to  ai 
large  extent,  located  in  distinctively  tenement  house  districts,  wid 
more  definite  boundaries  than  can  he  found  in  other  cities,  exteuditt 
along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city.     This  district  on  th«  < 
side  may  he  said  to  begin  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,      lis  somhi-n 
boundary  is  Dover  Street  and  Chambers  Street  from  the  East  RJv 
to  Centre  Street,     Tlxe  western  boundary  extends  up   Centre 
Marion  Streets  to  Houaton ;   from  there  over  to  tho  Bo^very,  and  i 
the  Bowery  to  Fifth  Street,  where  the  Bowery  merges  into 
Avenue.     From  there  tho  western  boundary  of  the  teaemeat  ho 
district  may  be  aaid  to  be  Third  Avenue  as  far  up  as  the  Harle 
River  at  l"20th  Street.     All  east  of  thia  line,  with  one  or  twosUf 
exceptions,  are  tenement  house  districts.     The  tenement  house  dij 
tricts  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  are  not  so  clearly  defined  &soni 
east  side.     Starting  at  Battery  Place^  there  is  a  small  district,  i 
tending  up  Greenwich  Street  as  far  as  Cedar,  and  extending  to 
west  over  to  West  Street.     This  district  contains  some  of  the  old 
tenements  in  the  city,  and  is  the  Syrian  quarter.     It  is  also  occupi* 
by  Irish  'longshoremen  and  their  families.     The  tenement  hot 
district  begins  again  at  about  Laight  Street,  extending  as  far  easti 
West  Broadway,  and  as  far  north  as  Fourteenth  Street  ;  from  then 
branching  off  to  the  west  toward  Sixth  Avenue,  which  continues  1 
be  the  eastern  houndary  of  these  districts  as  far  up  as  22d  St 
Tho  eastern  Loundnry  at  this  point  moves  over  to  Seventh  Ai 
and  the  line  of  division  continues  up  Seventh  Avenue  as  far  as  i 
Street,  from  there  sictending  wp  Ninth  Avenue  as  far  as  57th  St 
where  the  Baatern  bounda.Ty  Viae  becomes  Tenth  Avenue  up  as  f»rji 
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Street.  Thia  is  practically  the  northern  limit  of  wlmt  may  be 
rmed  the  distinctively  tenement  house  (iiatricts  of  the  west  side  of 
fccity;  although  there  are  several  centres  of  teuemeut  house  popu- 
don  at  I25th  Street  and  above  there,  and  similar  groups  distrihuted 
ang  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues, 

f  The  tables  appended  to  this  report  show  the  distributiou  of  the 
lement  liouaes  iu  the  twenty-two  different  wards  of  llauhattan 
and.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  42,700  tenement 
ueea  in  Manhattan  contain  accommoUatious  for  aa  maay  as  4U4,136 
nilie^  which  is  an  avenige  of  over  nine  famihea  to  a  hotiae,  Tliia, 
Wever,  gives  no  realization  of  the  actual  conditions.  The  only 
that  thia  can  be  appreciated  is  to  consider  eaeh  ward  in 
0.  It  is  oi  great  uiterest  to  note  that  there  are  in  the  eity 
arly  15.000  tenement  houses,  or  over  one-tViird  of  the  whole 
ber,  whioh  contain  vaoaut  apartments  \  and  that  there  are 
t  36,674  apartmenta  generally  vacant,  whioh  is  9  per  cent  of  the 
lie  niiniher- 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  we  find  the 
wing  facts :  — 


f. 


FIRST  WARD 


This  ward  comprises  all  of  the  city  south  of  Liberty  Street  and 
aiden  Lane,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by  business  buildings,  aad  con- 
Ins  a  very  limited  number  of  tenement  houses*  It  contains  173.8 
tea,  Tliere  are  altogether  in  thia  ward  216  tenement  houses, 
lich  ie  l>ut  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  tenement  houses  in 
p  city.  Ten  of  these  buildings  aro  new  tenements.  These  216 
nement  houses  contain  acoommodationB  for  1827  families,  or  an 
prage  of  8,45  families  to  each  house.  Thii"ty-four  tenement 
iQsea  were  found  which  contained  a  number  of  vacant  apart- 
«nLs.  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  tins  ward  being  69. 
I  these  216  houses  there  are  Uving  1758  families,  comprising  a 
>pulation  of  7153  persons,  of  which  763  are  children  under  five 

.ra  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  detail,  we  find  that  in  this  ward  — 

€7  oF  OvsBC  tenement  houses  ore  Q  atoHea  high 
83  oF  these  tenetJient  hooees  &re  5  stories  high 
€7  of  Ihcae  tcii^iiieiit  houseB  aro  4  RLi:>ne8  high 
57  of  these  teneini-nt  housta  are  -i  stonvn  bif(h 
(2  beight  not  recorded^ 

L  The  number  of  apartments  in  each  tenement  house,  as  well  as  the 
pulfttion  of  each.  Is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  tables.  Thia  inforina- 
!n  is  given  for  every  ward  in  the  boiough  of  MElBiia^.\;ain.• 
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Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in  18 

nearly  40  years  af^o,  wo  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  hill 
decreiised  from  250  to  216,  or  13>6  per  cent.  Although  the  ».^cuil| 
number  of  «uch  buildings  has  decreased  in  these  40  years,  the  ave^| 
age  nmnber  of  families  living  in  each  house  has  increased.  In  li*<itj 
there  was  an  average  of  8,5,  and  in  1900  an  average  of  8.13.  Ti»| 
total  tenement  houne  population  in  this  ward  in  1864  was  ^Gr^i  bl 
1900,7153,  a  decrease  of  1411.  Notwithstanding  this  decreajecil 
16  per  cent  in  the  total  population  of  the  ward,  it  appears  that  thl 
average  number  of  pei'soiia  to  a  tenement  house  hjts  remained  jrrjcli-  j 
cally  stationary  lu  all  this  time,  this  nunibor  in  1864  being  M.^i 
while  in  1300  it  ia  83.11. 

SECOND  WARD 

The  second  ward  ia  bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  Street  *dI1 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  west  by  Broadway  and  Park  How,  on  the  in>rti 
by  Park  How  and  Peck  Slip,  and  on  the  east  by  the  East  River.  It 
contains  73   acres.     It  consists  almost  entirely  of  business  hoDse^ 
and  has  been  so  constituted  for  many  years.     At  the  present  linw 
it  contains   cmly   7   tenement   houses,   containing  accommodalioni 
for  35  familieg^  and  a  population  of  the  same  number,  with  a  loolj 
of  201  persons,  or  an  average  of  29  persons  to  a  house-     No  sU^I 
ties  are  available  as  to  the  tenement  house  population  of  this^nrard.] 
or  as  to  the  number  of  tenement  houses  in  it  in  the  year  1364. 


THIRD  WARD 

Tho  third  word  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  Street,  oa  tbft 
east  hy  Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Reade  Street,  and  on  the  west  bf 
the  Hudson  River.  It  eontaim  104  acres.  It,  like  the  second  w»r4 
is  practit^Uy  a  business  ward  and  contains  almost  no  tenement  boastt 
there  being  only  35  of  such  luildings  at  the  present  time.  TbesI 
buildings  nccommodate  232  fiimilies,  and  were  found  to  be  occiipitd 
by  a  population  of  1031  persons,  or  an  average  of  2yj  persons  io  1 
house.  In  1864  there  were  54  tenement  houses  in  tho  ward ;  to-dnj 
there  are  35,  a  decrease  of  19  buildings,  or  35  per  cent,  in  4D  year* 
Although  the  number  of  buildings  has  decreased  35  per  cent  in  Uii 
period,  the  total  population  living  in  such  houses  has  not  decreaaed 
in  proportion.  In  181)4  there  were  1248  persons  living  in  tenemeol" 
houses  in  this  ward;  to-day  there  are  1031.  Thjic  is,  while  tlM 
number  of  tenement  honaea  has  decreased  35  per  cent,  the  teuemeJit 

tie  population  haa  decrea^od  oi\bf  VT  ^x  cent,  and  the  avengv 
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imber  of  peraons  to  a  house  in  that  time  has  actiaally  increased* 
1864  the  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  house  was  24.16; 
lay  it  is  29.45. 

FOURTH  WARD 

The  fourth  -ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Peck  Slip,  on  the 
rth  and  west  by  Park  Row,  on  the  east  by  Catherine  Street  and 
■  East  River.  It  contains  83,3  acres.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
of  the  distinctively  tenement  house  wards  of  the  city,  and  has 
pn  popularly  supposed  to  be  losing  that  characteristic.  Statistics, 
rever,  do  not  bear  out  this  popular  belief-  Tlus  ward  contains 
fthe  present  time  471  tenement  houses,  containing  accommodations 
T  4362  different  families  ;  95  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  con- 
iu  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  of  such  vacancies  iu 
le  ward  being  265»  Tlie  actual  number  of  families  living  in  the 
tenements  waa  found  to  be  4097,  comprising  a  population  of 
335  persons,  of  whom  16G1  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Taking  up  the  buildings  of  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find  that  there 

33  tcnemont  bonsot  fl  sioriea  high 
165  tenempnt  hniiaeii  ft  aU'rit^a  high 
J7S  leiteuii?rit  hounea  4  atoriea  hi^ 

1  teaetnenL  house    2  BtoHea  aud  baaecaent 
(5  height  not  recorded) 

A  comparison  with  conditions  in  1864  shows  that  the  number  of 
ement  houses  in  this  ward,  notwithstanding  the  popular  impres- 
on  to  the  contrary,  haa  decreased  very  slightly  in  these  40  years, 
here  were  486  tenement  houses  in  the  ward  in  1864  ;  to-day  there 
e  471  of  Buch  buildings,  showing  a  decroaec  of  15  houses,  or  3  per 
nt.  Although  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased,  the 
tal  number  of  families  living  in  such  huihlings  has  increased  from 
AG  in  1864  to  4097  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  of  farailiea 
leacb  tenement  house  has  increased  from  7.5  in  1864  to  8.7,  while 
e  total  tenement  bouse  population  has  increased  from  17,611  in 
t64  to  19,335  in  1900,  the  average  number  of  persona  living  in  a 
nement  house  having  increased  from  85.25  in  1864  to  41,05  in  the 

,eat  year. 

FIFTH  WARD  ~ 

This  ward  ib  bounded  on  the  south  by  Rcade  Street,  on  the  east 
f  Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Canal  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
[udsun  River.     It  contains  160.2  acres.     It  is  a  district  ^iveti.  \y^ 
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almost  entirely  tc  business,  and  in  which  there  is  a  very  email  niUE- 
ber  of  tenement  honsus.  Eaeh  yeur  this  immber  ^tows  Itis*.  Ail 
the  prti^eut  time  there  are  2M  of  tiuch  buildiDgn  in  the  wartl,  whicif 
contain  iLCCi^iuiuodationb  for  1598  families.  There  are  33  buildii^il 
contiiiaing  vacajit  apurtmcnts,  the  number  of  sucli  vucuni:io^  in  thti 
waril  uraounting  to  ^2.  There  wqvc  found  loSlJ  families  livinj^inj 
tenenient  houMea,  comprising  a  population  of  T777,  of  which  113S] 
are  children  iiiider  five  yeiirs  of  ago- 

Taking  up  iu  detAil  the  buildings  in  thid  ward,   we    find  thtl] 
there  are  — 

17  tenement  Iioueor  6  liUirUa  high 

71  tenerjienl  tiaUBtJif  o  6k»neA  liigli 
J  03  iciibiuont  housea  \  ektries  bi^b 

40  tejii^iucitl  boueet^  3  aU.>E-it6  Ugh 
{A  height  QGC  recorded) 

A  comparison  with  the  conditions  in  1864  shows  that  there  hy 
been  a  dvi:idi?d  decreii^c  in  the  number  of  tenemu-nt  houi^t?^  in  thii 
mLtd  ;  in  that  year  there  were  4*52  of  3ueh  biiihiings,  w'hile  to-J>f 
there  are  only  284,  a  deerease  of  almost  /lO  p^^r  cient.  Although  the 
number  of  tenement  honsefl  has  decreased  50  per  cent,  the  tenement 
hoiiflQ  population  hsis  not  decreased  propnrtionately,  the  population 
having  decreased  only  25  per  cent,  from  10,870  in  lStJ4  to  TT7T  in 
11)00,  while  the  avemge  niuuher  of  persons  to  each  tenement  house 
has  considerably  increased,  this  number  being  24,67  in  1864,  and  %i 
the  present  time  is  33.23, 


SIXTH   IVARD 

The  sixth  ward  is  probably  the  moat  notorious  tenement  house 
ward  of  the  city,  and  ^vas  in  the  early  days  the  ward  that  gave  tiia 
sanitary  auUioritics  iirt  well  as  tlje  police  the  greatest  amount  o( 
trouble-  It  is  bounded  na  the  soutli  by  Fark  Kow,  on  the  \rest  1^ 
i3roadway,  on  the  north  by  Canal  Street,  on  the  east  hy  the  Uowery. 
It  coniprlaes  101.1  acres.  It  slill  contuina  the  chief  ItiUlan  quarter 
of  the  city  and  the  notorioua  old  Mulberry  Bend.  Business,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  encroaching  upon  this  district,  and  the  tenement 
houses  arc  l>eing  torn  down  and  rcplnced  by  business  buifdin^ 
There  arc  to-day  in  tho  ward  423  tenement  houses,  of  which  101,  ur 
one-fourth,  are  rear  tenemeutg.  These  423  tenement  houses  contttia 
accommodaliona  for  4074  families.  It  was  found  tliat  42  of  th«M 
buildings  contained  a  number  of  vacant  ai>artmenta,  the  total  niuu- 
ber  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  w;inl  being  *J9»  In  these  bjiild- 
ings  there  are  livhig  3*J7.5  families,  comprising  a  population  of 
20j936,  of  which  1902  iire  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
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Taking  up  the  buildings  in  this  ward  in  detail^  \re  find  tbat  in 
E  ward  there  are^ 

1  terGmt^iit  house     8  EtoricH  b%h 

4  teiieuieiit  lioiifita  7  stories  higli 

47  leDenienl  housos  ri  stories  high 

150  tenemunL  LouiH^  5  etorioH  tijgh 

114  tencinunL  bouses  4  atories  high 

100  ttiDement  huuseJi  ^  stoned  high 

1  tenement  Uouse    2  BlorleB  uid  baa^tn^DL 

Comparing  coiiditiona  to-dny  with  conditions  in  1864,  we  find 
ftt  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreiised  from  605  to  423, 
&  30  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  living  in  auch  houses  in 
1864  was  4406,  and  in  1000,  3975  ;  the  average  number  of  fann- 
ies In  a  teiK-nient  house,  however,  has  increased  from  7.25  to  9.39, 
ind  tlie  tulal  population  has  remained  almost  the  same  durmg  these 
to  yearSi  Although  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased 
JO  per  cent,  tlje  tenement  house  population  hiis  decreased  only  from 
22,401  in  16G4  to  20,936  in  tho  present  your,  while  the  average 
lumber  of  persons  to  a  tenement  hous^e  has  increased  15  points  from 
.33  to  40.49. 

SEVENTH  WARD 

The  seventh  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Ciither- 
Street,  on  the  north  by  Division  and  Grand  Streets,  and  on  ihe 
)&st  and  south  by  the  Eiwt  River,  This  ward  coutainH  206  acres, 
[t  was  40  years  ago  to  a  largo  extent  a  residentiitl  diatvict*  We 
md  Lo-duy,  however,  1500  tenement  houses  in  the  ward,  containing 
iocommodfltion  for  17,597  families.  In  the  ward  309  buildings 
ffere  found  to  contain  a  numher  of  viicant  apartments,  the  total 
lumber  of  auch  vacancies  being  852.  In  these  1500  tenement 
iouses  there  are  living  16,745  faniihes,  comprising  a  total  popula- 
ioii  of  72,4^6  persona,  of  which  11,473  are  children  under  iive 
ears  of  iige. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  vre  Snd  that  there 

13  lenerntsiii  houncs  0  st^n'iife  high 

1041^  lenement  houses  6  sLoriua  Li^h 

245  tenement  huuaw  4  stflries  Uigh 

173  1itlieiiii:iit  houatd  3  atark'b  hi^h 

I  tenement  hoiut^    2  fturrji^^  arid  hasumest 
(19  heij^ht  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  seventh  ward  to-day  with  conditions 
1864,  we  find  that  a  tremendous  change  has  taken  place.  The 
number  of  tenement  housos  has  increased  from  627  to  1500  in  these 
M)  years,  or  139  per  eent,  and  the  number  of  famlUea  Vv\\.ia.^m*fiivui^ 
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Louses  has  mcreased  from  458S  in  1864  to  16J45  in  tlie  preseDlj 
year,  \vhile  tbe  average  number  of  fanilUes  to  a  tenement  hou^e  hit ' 
increased  from  7.25  to  ll.l(i.  The  total  teuemeut  hous^^  population 
has  increased  from  19,298  in  18(j4  to  72,466  in  1900,  an  iuoreaise 
275  per  cent.  That  is,  while  the  number  of  tenement  bouses  i-ii 
increased  139  per  cent,  the  tenement  house  population  has  iocreosoJ 
275  per  cent.»  nearly  double.  The  average  number  of  persons  tut 
tenement  house  was  30.8  in  1804  and  haa  increased  to  4d.31  io  ik 
present  year. 


EIGHTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bouiidod  ou  tbe  Bouth  by  Canal  Street,  on  the  eaA 
by  Broadway,  on  tbe  north  by  Houston  Street,  and  on  the  wesibj 
the  Hudson  River,  It  contains  177.1  acres.  It  is  not  a  tenement 
house  district,  but  is  gradually  becoming  so.  It  contains  871  Un^ 
ment  houses,  of  which  77  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenement 
housesare  accommodations  for  5531  families  ;  70  of  these  buildtogs 
however,  were  found  to  contain  vacant  apartments,  tbe  total  number 
of  such  vacancies  iti  the  ward  being  143.  In  these  871  tenement 
housesare  living  5,388  families,  comprising  a  population  of  27,093, 
of  whom  4019  are  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  iUq  buildings  in  this  ward,  vre  find  thattliert , 

are  — 

34  tenement  br»unM  S  fltnrlra  high 

106  teiiemenl  boiuea  5  stonea  high 

3&0  Lt.-iicmcut  Uouaes  4  et4>Tii?H  Ui^ti 

304  tenement  haiueH  3  sUiHua  bigb 

(12  height  Dot  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  eighth  ward  in  the  present  year  with 
conditions  in  the  ycLir  1864,  wc  find  that  in  this  period  of  40  vean 
the  niunber  of  t^neTaont  housed  hnn  iocreased  from  62.5  to  871,  or  39 
per  cent,  and  that  the  total  numbor  of  families  living  in  tenement 
houses  has  increased  from  3977  to  5388,  while  the  average  nunih«r  of 
families  to  each  house  has  remained  practically  the  aame»  being  6.5 
in  1861,  and  6.18  in  the  present  year  The  tenement  house  popoU- 
tion,  however,  has  increased  from  15,630  in  186-1  to  27,093,  oi  7i 
per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement  hoo« 
has  increased  from  25  to  31.10.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
the  actual  number  of  tenement  houses  baa  only  increased  39  percent 
in  these  years,  the  tenement  house  population  has  increased  73  p^ 
cent. 
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■  NINTH   WARD 

H  The  ninth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Houston  Street,  on 
Khe  east  by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street,  and  on  the 
Brest  by  the  Hudson  River*  This  iYard  contains  305  acres.  In 
Hornier  jeura  it  waa  not  distinctively  a  tenement  house  district.  It 
Hk&a^  however,  recently  become  so,  aad  this  tendency  is  fast  increas- 
^Dg.  In  this  ward  there  are  to-day  2283  tenement  houses,  of  which 
B.18  are  rear  buildings-  In  these  tenements  there  are  accommodations 
^■or  13,885  families  ;  but  595  of  these  buildings  are  found  to  contain 
^m  number  of  vacant  apartments^  the  total  number  of  such  vacant 
^K»&rtmeiits  in  the  ward  being  11-17.  In  these  2283  buildings  were 
^Eving  12,738  fiimilies,  compmUig  a  total  population  of  51,577,  of 
^nrboiu  4,848  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
H      T&king  up  in  detail  the  buildinga  in  this  ward,  we  find  that  there 

^H  3  tenement  houfiea  7  storicB  high 

^H  27  tonement  houses  6  storiea  high 

^^1  4&1  teiieinejit  houbtrs  5  MuricH  high 

^H  586  tenement  boust-4  4  HLi>rjuii  hi|;h 

^H  1224  tenement  hoiioes  3  aloriea  high 

^^B  4  teaoment  bouaca  2  etorica  and  buMmAnt 

^H  (8  height  Doi  recorded) 

H  Comparing  conditions  in  the  ninth  ward  to-day  with  the  con- 
Bflitions  in  1864,  we  find  that  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place. 
Kin  that  year  there  were  only  596  tenement  houaea,  while  to-day  there 
Bare  228<i  such  buildings,  an  increase  of  lf!87  tenement  liou»es>  or  283 
Bper  cent.  The  number  of  families  living  in  tenement  houses  has 
Bincreaaed  from  3836  in  1864  to  12,738,  and  the  average  nutubcr  of 
KfamilieB  to  a  house  has  decreased  from  6-5  to  5-57,  The  tenement 
Bbouse  population,  however,  haa  increased  from  14,955  to  51.577,  an 
Bincrease  of  36,622,  or  245  per  cent.     The  average  number  of  persona 

to  a  house  haa  decreased  from  25.1  in  1864  to  22.59  in  the  present 

year* 

■  TEl^TH    WARD 

B  The  tenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Division  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Norfolk  Street,  on  the  north  by  Rivinpton  Street,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Bowery.  This  ward  contains  109  acres.  It  is  the 
chief  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city,  although  a  few  Italians  are  begin* 
ning  to  find  their  way  into  it.  It  contained  in  the  year  1900,  1179 
tenement  houses,  of  which  142  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenement 
bouses  are  accommodations  for  16,813  families ;  53  of  these  buildings 
were  found  to  conUvin  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  onV^  "V%\.    *iVe.x^^^x^ 
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kfound  ]5»132  families  living  in  tenement  houses  in  this  ward,  com- 
Ipriaing  a  population  of  76,073,  of  which  10,633  were  children  under  I 
J-t-ve  yusirs  of  age. 

Taking  up  iu  detail  tlie  buildings  in  this  wardj  we  find  — 

3  Uincmtnt  liousea  7  stories  high 
iHH  tciiLTtitiil  bouses  U  flloriea  high 
67H  ii-ni'iiii-Tit  h<iua*Ti  5  siun«4  high 
171^  teQeuii'ijt,  tiouBes  1  etoiica  high 
1 10  (eneriK'nt  liouscs  A  Btariea  tilgh 
(11  height  not  roGOi-ded) 

Comparing  conditions  iu  the  tenth  ward  to-day  with  condiliaos 
40  years  ugo,  in  13G4,  we  find  Chat  the  number  of  tenement  housH 
hafi  iiKjreused  iu  tUitt  time  from  534  to  1179,  or  120  per  cent,  aiid  llua 
numbtjr  oF  familiea  living  in  auth  houses  bus  iacreixsed  froni  4-iS7  lo 
15,132,  while  tho  average  numlK^r  of  faniilioa  to  each  house  hud  in- 
creased from  *J  to  12-83.  The  tenement  house  population  of  thv 
M'ftvd  hiift  increased  from  18,140  to  7G,073,  or  320  pt-r  cent,  and  thfl 
average  number  of  persomf  living  iu  a  tenement  house  has  iiicre^ued 
from  34  to  64.52. 

ELEVENTH  WARD 

The  eleventh  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Rivington  Street 
on  the  east  by  the  East  Hiver,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street*  and  ou 
the  west  hy  Avenue  B  and  Clinton  Sti'eet,  It  coutaine  lil3  acres. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  a  large  tenement  liistrict,  and  contains  al 
the  present  time  2031  tenement  houses,  of  which  182  are  rear  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  are  accommodations  for  21,771  families  ;  591 
buildings,  however,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apftrt- 
mentB,  tht  total  number  of  suc^h  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  aiuouat- 
ing  to  1408.  In  this  ward  20,303  families  were  found  li\'ing  in 
tenement  huases,  eompriaing  a  popuhition  of  89,301  persons,  of  whom 
14,058  were  children  under  livo  years  of  age, 

^       Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  wo  find  that  tliere 
ftro  — 
28  tenement  hoUEea  T  storieB  high 
£51  tencmonL  houH<?i4  If  niurit^ri  bigli 
fl04  l^iirmcnl  licvisL'a  «  Hiorlca  high 
801  tenflmeut  houiics  4  storiua  hiph 
r  237  tenemoiiL  houfiea  ^  ewriefl  high 

L  5  uiiiomont  housoa  -J  Btifrloa  And  baeemonl 

(15  height  DOt  recorded) 
Comparing  conditiona  to-day  with  conditions  in  18(d4*  we  find  that 
the  total  number  of  ttmomeut  houaos  has  docroascd  from  2049  to 
2031,  or  18.  Altliough  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  prac- 
tically remained  stationary,  the  number  of  families  living  in  tene- 
inent  houses  has  increased  from  V^A'dS  to  20^»iOt3,  or  51  per  t-cnt,  and 
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the  average  number  of  families  to  a  tenement  house  has  increased 
from  6,5  to  10.  The  tenement  house  population  of  the  ward  has  in- 
creased from  64,254  to  89,361,  or  39  per  cent. 

TWELFTH  WARD 

The  twelfth  ward  ia  one  of  the  largest  wnrds  in  Manhattan  in 
rea,  and  extends  from  Sfith  Street  north,  containing  ail  the  rest  of 
[anhattftn  island  north  of  86th  Street  and  extending  from  river  to 
jver.     This  ward  contains  5,920  acres.     There  were  very  few  tene- 
lent  houses  in  the  ward  40  years  ago,  hnt  to-day  it  contains  11,005 
such  buildings,  as  legally  definudi  containing  accommodations  for 
10,006  families.    It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  apartment  houses  and  flata. 
was  found  that  there  were  5478  of  these  building  which  contained 
^  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies 
in  the  ward  being  15,771 ;  94,235  families  were  found  to  be  living 
in  legal  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  397,571  per- 
sons, of  which  43,839  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  ia  the  twelfth  ward  in  detail,  we  find 
that  there  are  — 

10  tenement  hooBM  8  atoriea  high 

103  tenement  hoiiseH  7  stories  high 

J6-J  tenement  houses  6  atones  high 

70fl£>  u^nt'Tu^nt  Imu-ies  6  Btoi-ips  hiah 

221^J  tenemnnr  hou^iea  4  stories  hij^h 

aSO  leni'iuL-iii  huufifw  3  su^rleti  M^h 

42  tt^hement  hoiLSPH  2  ^torlR»i  und  ba^Dli^nt 

(147  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  hi  the  twelfth  ward  with  conditions 
1864,  we  find  that  a  great  change  has  taten  place.      At  that  time 
there  were  only  202  tenement  houses  in  the  entire  ward,  while  to-day 
_there  are  11,055,  containing  a  population  of  397,571. 

THIRTEENTH  WARD 

is  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Division  and  Grand  Streets* 
the  east  by  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  Kivington  Street,  and 
the  west  by  Norfolk  Street,      It  contains  109  acres.      In  18(54  the 
contjiined  540  tenenjent  houses;    to-day  it  contains  1123  of 
buildings,  of  which  114  are  rear  tenements.     These  1123  tene- 
ment houses  contain  accommodations  for  13,105  families  ;   but  281 
buildings  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the 
total  number  of  such  vacancies  for  the  entire  ward  being  755.     In 
Ij^is  ward  12,440    families  were  found    living  in  tenement    houses, 
"enmprising  a  population  of  55,564  persona,  of  whom  9414  were  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age. 
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Taking  up  in  detail  tlie  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  tlien  | 
arc  — 

IQE  tenement  houses  6  ffiorli^fl  ^^'^ly^ 
501  leneiDi^Qi  hou8i.*s  5  storks  high 
^IH  teiietiipnt  lit:tuaes  4  Biories  bigb 
2Cfl  teupmpiit  honwjs  3  sinriM  high 
4  Umemeat  baiue^  2  stories  and  boflement 
{2U  heigbi  not  recorded) 

Coraparing-  conditions  to-day  in  the  thirteenth  ward  with  condi- 
tions in  1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  leneiueDt  hoaaes  has  it] 
creased  from  540  lo  1123,  or  108  per  cent,  that  the  number  of  (amilia  | 
living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  3729  to  12,440,  8 
that  tlie  average  number  of  families  living  in  each  tenement  house ' 
has  increased  from  6,75  to  11^07,  while  the  total  tenement  huuse 
popul»ti<)U  has  iiiereaBed  fnim  14,9^7  to  55,564,  or  270    per  c«iit. 
That  is,  while  the  number  of  tenement  houses  liaa  increased  lOi^pei 
centf  the  tenement  house  populatioQ  has  inoreased  270  per  cent,  uid  ' 
the  average  number  of  families  living  in  a  tenement  house  hafi  is- 
creased  from  27,5  to  40.47. 

FOURTEENTH  WARD 

The  fourteenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canal  Street  on ' 
the  ea«t  by  the  Bowery,  oa  the  north  by  Houston  Street,  and  on  tbe 
west  by  Broadway.     This  ward  contains  108  acres.     The  popular 
impression  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  that  busineas  has  bcfo 
driving  out  the  tenement  houses  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.      While 
fluch  changes  ure  noticeable  to  aome  extent,  3-et  the  tenement  house  j 
holds  its  owni  in  this  district,  there  being  642  of  these  buildings  m  ' 
the  ward  at  the  present  time>  of  which  148  are  rear  tenements.    In 
these  houses  there  are  accommodations  for  6762  families.     It  vu 
found,  however,  that  5S  of  these  buildings  cont.ained  a  number  o! 
vacant  apartments,  the  totjil  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  enlirt 
ward  amounting  to  139.     In  this  ward  6623  families  were  fouod 
living  in  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  jwpulation  of  35,250,  of 
which  3369  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  the  buildings  in  the  ward  in  detail,  we  Qnd  — 

1  tcQtment  bouse   9  etcHe«  high 

S  Lenement  houfies  7  Htorie^  high 

68  tenement  lioufl«  ft  ntflrif^a  high 

SOS  tenement  homes  6  stories  high 

139  tenemunt  huiifltB  4  BiudeH  high 

183  tenemi^t  hoUHs  ^  HtoripH  hi^h 

e  tenement  louaea  2  stories  and  basemenl 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  fourteenth  ward  to-day  with  condi- 
tions in  1864,  nearly  40  years  ago.  we  find  that  the  number  of  len^ 
menC  hoase$  has  increased  from  646  to  642i  or  17  per  cent,  that  the 
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umber  of  families  living  in  tenement  houses  haa  increaaetl  from 
509  to  6C23,  ftiid  the  average  number  of  familiea  in  eatsh  liouse  has 
icreaaed  from  8.5  to  10,31,  while  the  total  tenement  hou^e  pcipula- 
on  hiiB  increased  from  20,008  to  35,250,  or  70  per  cent.  Thai  is, 
hile  the  number  of  tenement  houses  haa  increased  only  17  jjer  cent, 
le  tenement  house  population  has  increased  76  per  cent^  and  the 
verage  number  of  persons  living  in  each  tenement  house  has  in- 
ceased  from  36.62  to  54.9. 


FIFTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Houston  Street,  on  the 
St  by  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street, 
.  on  the  west  by  Sixth  Avenue.  It  contains  225  acres.  It  is  not 
listinctively  tenement  house  district.  There  are  in  the  ward 
enement  houses,  of  which  82  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  533 
lement  houses  there  are  4134  apartments  ;  127  buildingf^  however, 
yre  found  to  contain  a  numher  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total 
'mmber  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  1^6-  In  this 
?ard  8938  families  were  found  living  in  tenement  houses,  comprifl- 
fig  a  population  of  15,980,  of  which  16T1  were  children  under  five 
irs  of  age. 
Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find— * 

1  t(in@Tti''Tit  hniise  11  slorips  high 

2  tenement  huusea  7  8t<)ri<^A  b^gb 
22  Ivufinoat  buiiAm  G  fiUirlts  bl^h 

163  tent?tm.*nt  hniiat«  5  fiUmes  high 
159  tenement  boases  4  sloriea  bif^b 
194  tKiii-ment  bouses  {J  stones  hi^h 
1  tenement  hnit.?e    S  Btodes  and  buement 
(I  beJghl  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864, 
(re  find  that  tlie  number  of  tenement  houses  haa  increjtsed  in  that 
ime  from  1&7  to  533,  or  170  per  cent ;  and  that  the  number  of  fami- 
ies  living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  13ii8  to  3938. 
The  average  number  of  familiea  to  each  house  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary,  being  7  in  1864  and  7-39  in  1000.  The  tenement 
louse  population  haa  materially  increased,  being  4970  in  1864  and 
15,^89  in  1900,  an  increase  of  2:!1  per  cent,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  perBona  to  a  tenement  house  has  increased  from  25  to  30. 


SIXTEENTH  WABD 

Tile  sLvfeenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  14th  Street,  on 
lie  east  by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  26th  Street,  and  on  the 
uresi  by  the  Hudaon  River,  and  is  a  tenement  house   distriot.     It 
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contains  318  acres.  It  contains  1533  tenement  houses,  of  which  Iwtj 
are  rear  buildingn.  In  these  tenement  houses  are  11,721  apartmeouj 
but  545  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  conuin  a  number  of  vncuiJ 
fipartmentii,  the  total  number  of  such  vacnncies  in  the  entire  vdjil 
being  1140,  A  total  of  10,-^81  families  were  fuund  living  in  ten^l 
ment  bouses,  comprising  a  population  oC  43^4671  of  which  3641  vtsn] 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  the  ward  iii  detail,  we  find — 

1  tenement  hoiue    11  storivd  high 

21  tenement  houaes    U  atories  h^h 
604  tenemejit  houseB    6  stories  higb 

061  tf  nom^nt  hcuAcs    4  atori^B  high 
336  tenement  hmisea    "  stories  hijih 
U  tenement  huueea   '2  suiries  anil  basement 

Comparingconditions  to-day  in  the  sixteenth  ward  with  coDditiooi 
in  1864,  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  hociw* 
liaH  inereoserl  from  12o7  to  1h533,  or  21  per  cent,  and  that  the  numlKf 
of  families  living  in  such  huildlnga  has  increased  from  7088  in  1964 
to  10,581  in  U^OO,  and  the  average  number  of  famiHes  to  each  hooai 
has  increased  from  5.67  to  6,9.  The  total  tenement  house  pul- 
iation has  increased  from  31,500  to  43,407,  or  38  per  cent,  while  tht 
average  number  of  persons  to  each  teoemeut  house  has  iucrciwd 
from  25  in  1864  to  28,36  in  lOOO. 

SEVENTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Rivington  Street,  on  tbt 
east  by  Avenue  U  and  CUnlon  Street,  on  the  north  hy  14th  Street 
and  ou  the  west  by  tie  Bowery  and  FuurtL  Avenue.  It  conlaitu 
2G6  acres.  In  this  ward,  to-dny,  there  are  ^877  tenement  housps.  uJ 
whicli  2(J8  are  roar  buildings.  In  Uieso  2S77  houses  there  arc 
29,349  apartments;  but  705  buildings  were  found  to  contain  a  nurabet 
of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  numlier  of  vaenneies  of  this  kiniHn 
the  entire  ward  being  1314.  There  were  found  28,035  fi\mili*?s  Hviug 
in  these  buildinga,  comprising  a  population  of  114,559,  of  t\'Uicb 
18,51S  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  tlie  buil<liii^s  in  the  ward,  we  find  — 

1  tenement  house   7  Btoriea  high 

2&0  ttnemi^nt  hniiiea  0  slork-ri  liigli 

ISDrl  Icncmciit  houBts  &  Btorien  high 

fllft  tenement  hmises  4  flloriea  high 

303  tenement  houseH  3  Hlories  high 

S  ti^nemr'iit  Imu^si's  2  fitnricb  ami  boBoment 
{V2  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-djiy  with  conditions  40  veaf* 
ago,  in  18B4,  wo  find  that  great  cliangea  have    taken  place.     Thfl , 
number  of  tenenifint  houses  iulhe  ward  has  increased  from  ISMir 
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0  2877  in  1900,  or  52  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  families 
in  such  buildings  has  increased  from  15,974  to  28,035,  and  the 
Q  number  of  families  to  eiich  house  his  increased  from  8»33  to 
The  tenement  house  population,  however,  has  increased  from 
to  114,559,  or  79  per  cent.     That  is,  while  the  number  of 

mt  houses  has  increased  52  per  cent,  the  population  has  in- 

1  79  per  cent,  and  the  average  nmnber  of  persons  to  a  tenement 
increased  from  34.67  to  39.81. 


^ 


EIGHTEENTH  WARD 


is  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  14th  Street,  on  the  east  by 
At  River,  on  the  north  by  26lh  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Avenue,  It  contains  500  acres.  That  portion  of  the  ward 
Tliird  Avenue  is  a  distinctively  tenement  house  district ;  the 
the  ward  is  given  up  to  business  and  residence-  We  find 
lere  are  in  this  ward  1323  tenement  houses,  of  which  76  are 
dldmgs-  lu  these  1323  buildings  there  Lire  11,513  apartments; 
dldiugs,  however,  were  found  to  coiitaia  a  DLiiuber  of  vac&ut 
lentfi,  the  total  number  of  such  vacnnciea  amounting  to  1012 
entire  ward.  There  were  found  10,501  families  living  in  teue- 
louses,  cotuprieing  a  population  of  40,724,  of  which  4706  were 
in  under  five  years  of  age. 
iing  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find — 

H  1  tenement  house    10  Atoriea  high 

^t  1  tenemeDt  lionsti      '■>  Btories  high 

^B  2  tenement  boiiaes    6  stories  high 

^^^^_  6  tcncnjonl  hoiiaL-fl    7  Btorioa  high 

^^^^B  30  teneiuciit  hoLLses    6  atones  high 

^^^H  6W  tenemeiit  housca    5  sturlea  hjgb. 

^^^^^m  478  teTkemeot  houses    4  etoriea  high 

^^^H  61  tenemeut  hoimea    3  stories  hig^ 

^^^H  ^  lenemeni  hoaae«    2  storiaa  and  basement 

^^^^m  (2^  height  not  recorded) 

Qiparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditlona  in  1S04, 
d  that  the  number  of  tenement  bouses  has  increased  in  that 
rom  83G  to  1323,  or  58  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  families 
in  Buch  buildings  has  increased  from  7267  to  10,501,  while  the 
e  number  of  families  in  each  house  has  decreased  from  8,75  to 
The  tenement  house  population,  however,  haa  increased  fnmi 
to  40,724,  or  13  per  cent,  although  the  average  number  of 
8  to  a  tenement  house  has  decreased  from  42.85  to  30.78. 


K  NINETEENTH  WARD 

e  nineteenth  ward  is  bc)unded  on  the  south  by  40th  Street,  on 
^  hy  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  86th  Street*^  ieo;i^  ^"^  ^0^^ 
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west  by  Sixth  Avenue,  and  a  continuatiOD  of  the  line  of  Sixtb 
Avenue  through  Centra!  Fark,  It  containa  1851  acres.  That 
portion  of  the  ward  east  of  Third  Avenue  may  be  termed  a  distino- 
lively  tenement  house  diatrJct,  other  portions  of  the  vrard  being  one 
of  the  reaidoiice  di(*tnctfi  of  tlie  city.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  thio  ward  in  tho  last  40  years,  the  number  of  tenemeDt 
houses  having  increased  from  6T1  to  5720.  We  find  that  thore  an 
in  the  nineteenth  ward  5T20  tenement  houses,  of  which  57  are  reaf 
bnildinga.  In  these  5720  houses  there  are  51,492  apartments;  1909of 
these  buildings*  however,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant 
apartments  in  each,  the  total  number  of  6uch  vacancies  for  the  entin 
VFard  being  3911.  In  this  ward  47,581  families  were  found  living  in 
tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  203,815,  of  ^ticli 
24,794  were  childreu  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find — 

1  tenement  bouse   10  stories  high 

3  unemem  bruses   ti  stories  higb 

4  tenement  houw«  8  stories  bigh 
17  tvnement  houses  7  stories  high 
m  tenement  tiouHeR    0  Btodes  btgfa 

3764  tenf^ment  houses    H  stfines  higb 
S43S  ten^meiu  hciLica   4  stories  high 
410  iviibmciil  tiousea    3  storlut  hi^h 
11  ienemcni  houses   U  stories  atid  buement 
(30  heigtit  BOt  recorded) 

Comparing  conditiona  in  the  nineteeth  ward  to-day  with  condi- 
tions 40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  ha* 
increased  from  571  to  5720,  or  901  per  cent ;  the  number  of  families 
living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  3632  to  47,581,  or  1210 
per  cent ;  while  the  average  number  of  famihes  to  a  house  has  in- 
creased from  6.5  to  8.31.  The  tenement  house  population  in  tlw 
ward  has  increased  from  16,067  to  203,815,  or  1168  per  cent,  while 
the  number  of  people  to  each  tenement  botise  has  increaaed  from 
23.14  to  35.63, 

TWENTIETH  WARD 

Thia  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  26th  Street,  on  the  eaflt 
by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  hy  40th  Street,  and  ou  the  westbj" 
the  Hudson  River.  It  containa  418.7  acres.  It  is  given  up  about 
equally  to  tenoiDont  bouses  aad  to  busineBSi 

In  the  ward  there  are  2791  tenemeat  houses,  of  which  299  are 
rear  buildings.  In  these  2791  houses  there  are  22,496  different 
apartmeuts  ;  1045  of  such  buildings, however,  were  found  to  eontain 
a  number  of  vacant  apartments  in  each,  the  total  number  of  such 
vacancies  in  the  ward  amounting  to  2239.  There  were  foand 
30,257  families  living  in  tenement  hauaea  in  this  ward,  compri^ng 
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population  of  79,732  peraons,  of  which  7680  were  childreu  under 
^e  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  — 

1  teaeniGtit  bouse  7  fitoriee  h^Rh 

fl  LeQdDent  houBes  6  stonta  high 

971  tenetncjil  Utjuatiii  G  utorica  high 

1501  tenement  houses  4  storEea  high 

ay»  teut^mcDt  houaea  3  aiones  high 

10  tenement  houses  '2  st(>ripj>  and  baeemcut 

(4  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing   conditions   in   this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in 

34,  wo  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from 

S2  to  2791,  or  140  per  cent,  while   the  number  of  families  liaa 

sreased  from  8344  to  20,257 ;  the  avera,ge  number  of  families  to  a 

buse,  however,  has  practically  remained  atationary,  being  7.33  in 

F864,  and  7.26  at  the   present  time.     The   total  tenement   house 

population  has  increased  from  32,205  to  79,732,  or  147  per  cent,  while 

^e  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  has  increased  from  27.8 

28.56. 

TWENTY-FIRST  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  26th  Street,  on  the  east 
the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  40th  Street,  iind  on  the  west 
»y  Sixth  Avenue.  It  contains  380  aores.  That  portion  east 
j£  Third  Avenue  le  distinctively  a  tenement  house  district,  the 
■ler  portion  of  the  ward  being  given  up  to  buainosB  and  private 
CBiden^cs.  We  find  in  the  ward  1449  tenement  houses,  of  whieh 
2  are  rear  buildinga.  In  thefie  1449  hwuaes  there  are  12,093  difFerant 
partments ;  a  number  of  vacant  apartments  were  found  in  479  of 
hese  buildings^  tlie  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  ward 
mounting  to  1029.  There  were  found  10,994  families  living  in 
.ement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  42,818,  of  which  4690 
ire  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Taking  up  the  buildinga  in  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find  — 

1  tenement  houBC    12  stories  high 
1  tenement  house    U  stories  high 

1  toneuiGtit  bauoo       J)  fltoricG  hi^h 
5  tenement  housefl    7  stories  liigh 

IS  teacDient  hnueea  6  etoHee  iiigh 
GQ6  tflnement  hntuwa  5  fltoriea  lii^h 
7B0  tenement  houwa   4  Htoriee  Ineh 

22  tenement  housus   .1  stories  hi^ti 

2  tenement  hunH^s    S  fitorli^  and  bawinent 
(lb  height  not  recorded j 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  twenty-first  ^rard  in  the  present 
^ar  with  conditions  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tene- 
ment bouses  has  increased  from  1026  to  1449,  or  41  pe'c  a^w^  \  \^^\.^l1ta 

vol-   J  — p 
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I  number  of  fftinilies  living  in  such  buiMings  has  increased  from  72^ 

I  in  1864  to  10,094  in  1900  ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  toi 

I  house  hua  practically  remained  stationary,  beiug  7  ia  18Q4  aud  T^^ 

B  iu  the  present  year.     The  tenement  honse  population  of  tbe  trard 

^  baa  increased  from  36,1^75  to  42,818,  or  17  per  cent. 


TWENTY-SECOND  WARD 


The  twenty-secoad  ward  18  bounded  on  the  south  by  ^ 
Street,  on  the  east  by  Sixth  Avenue  and  si  continuation  cf  the  M 
of  Sixth  Avenue  through  Central  Park,  on  the  north  by  8«4 
Street,  and  on  the  weathy  tbe  Hudson  River*  It  contains  IG&lacf* 
In  the  western  portion,  as  far  north  as  70th  Street,  will  be  buni 
a  distinctively  tenement  house  district.  It  is  in  this  wardtbatA* 
most  densely  populated  block  in  the  entire  city  is  to  be  fouud^lbis 
block  being  located  at  Glit  and  62d  Streets,  from  Tenth  to  KleTeoHi 
Avenues.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ward  in  the  prf 
40  years.  To-day  there  are  in  the  ward  4454  tenement  hoase^t^ 
which  190  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  4454  tenement  hooMi 
there  are  45,219  different  apartments  ;  1985  of  these  buildings, W- 
ever,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments  in  eictk 
the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  48ii 
There  live  40,347  families  in  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  po^iula' 
tion  of  182,508,  of  which  15,fi51  are  children  under  five  years  of  i^- 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  — 

9  tenemeni  houfleg  11  itoriea  high 
2  tenement  houses  10  ALories  higb 
D  t^tieiiicui  liou^es  Vf  atorieahigh 
12  tetiPTTiPnLbmifiRB  8  Btoripfl  high 
G2  leiiemGiit  ticmaes   T  Btorien  h^gb 

102  t^nemtiit  hounea   0  HUirlt^  high 
2,572  t<?ikement  liouacs   5  Rtoiitia  tiigh 
1|279  terti^nient  houses   4  stodeB  hi^h 
335  tenement  boiLAGB    S  BtLirJea  higb 
42  tooement  hc>u«eA   2  Bloriea  mid  basement 
(S9  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  tenement  bouae  conditions  ia  this  ward  to-day  witli 

conditions  in  1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  bousdt 
liiifl  increased  fmm  996  to  4454,  or  347  per  cent;  that  the  nucabsr 
of  families  living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  7714  iD 
1864  to  40,347  iji  ll*O0  ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  living 
in  each  tenement  has  increased  from  7.5  in  1864  to  9.05  in  1900 :  thrt 
the  tenement  house  population  h^  increased  from  31,845  in  18f>4  ^ 
182,503  in  the  present  year,  or  473  per  cent.  Tliat  is,  while  tba 
number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  347  per  cent  in  this  timtt. 
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%  tenement  house  population  li&s  increased  473  per  centt  and  the 
erage  number  of  persona  to  each  tenement  house  haa  increased 
im  32  to  40.97. 


Reviewing  this  whole  flubject,  we  find  that  in  the  Borough  of 
anhattan  great  changes  have  taketi  place  in  the  last  40  years :  that 
e  total  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  15,511  to 
TOO,  or  175  per  cent;  that  the  total  number  of  familief)  living  in 
anient  bouses  has  increased  from  110,363  to  367,461,  or  233  per 
t;  that  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  tenement  house  has 
reused  from  7.11  to  7.78 ;  that  the  total  tenement  house  poputa- 
1  has  increased  from  480,368  to  1,585,000,  or  229  per  cent ;  and 
It  the  average  population  te  each  tenenieut  house  has  increased 
cn  30.06  to  33.68. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  height  of 
Idings,  we  find  that  iu  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  Borough 
Manhattan  the  following  :  — 


1 

6 

4 

U 

20 

237 

l,4SU 

21,6,17 

13.460 

5,U03 

146 


tenement  house  12 
lenprocnt  toaece  11 
tenement  houaea  10 
tenement  liouses   1> 

tenenienL  houses 
teneraent  houBea 
[pnpmrnt  Iiounps 
Lonemcnt  bonnes 
teneinenc  houiieH 
tenement  hous€B 


(37S  height  Dot 


BtoTl^s  high 
*Toi'i<?fl  high 
BLoriEH  high 
scoriea  high 
storit'K  liigh 
&torl(8  hi^h 
atorl^R  liigh 
atorips  high 
sloncB  high 
HlorleH  high 
Btor[<^B  A]id  bflsement 
reoorJed) 


Or,  pntting  it  in  another  way:  3^  per  cent  are  6  stories  in  height; 
t  per  cent  nrc  5  stories  in  heiglit ;  81  j  ^ler  cent  are  4  stories  in 
fight ;  11  j  |jer  cent  are  3  atones  in  height, 

'  Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  apartments  in 
eh  house,  we  find  that  there  are  to-day  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
D  31,219  tenement  houses  containing  5  apartments  and  over  in 
cli  house;  28,521  tenement  houses  containing  6  apartments  and 

Er;  21.274  tenement  houses  containing  8  apartmenU  and  over; 
>13  tenement  houses  containing  10  apartments  and  over;  9317 
sment  houses  containing  15  apartments  and  over;  4050  tenement 
luses  containing  20  apartments  and  over;  122  tenement  houses 
ntaimug  30  apartinenta  and  over  ;  34  tenement  houses  containing 
[apartments  and  over;  and  8  tenement  houses  containing  50  apart- 
ita  and  over. 

'  Considering  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number 
poccupants  in  each  house  instead  of  the  number  of  apartments  or 
lies,  we  find  tlie  following  facts :  that  there  ave  W^^W.  Ve.Ti'tAa^^x. 
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houses  containing  10  and  more  persons  in  each  house  ;  30,548  tene- , 
meiit  houaes  containing  20  and  more  persons  in  each  house ;  2i9M  J 
tenement  houaes  containing  30  and  more  jxjrsona  in  each  boose;] 
16,047  tenement  housea  containing  40  and  more  persona  in  e«li 
houae  ;  10,191  tenement  Louses  coutaluing  50  tind  more  persL>D»iJil 
each  house ;  6944  tenement  Jiousea  contaiaLag  60  and  more  pei^oiJ 
in  each  house  i  4883  tenement  housed  containing  70  and  more  pe^[ 
sons  in  each  hou^ ;  3333  tenement  houses  containing  80  and  monf 
persona  in  each  house  -,  2027  tenement  houses  containing  90  and  monl 
persona  in  each  house;  108T  tenement  houses  contairiing  100  uid  [ 
more  persons  in  each  house;  147  tenement  houses  conta.ining  125 
and  more  persons  in  each  house;  48  tenement  houses  coni^ijiiii^ ' 
150  ami  more  persona  in  each  houise ;  15  tenement  houses  conLaiuing  : 
175  and  more  persons  in  each  house;  5  tenement  houses  conUin- 
ing  200  and  more  persons  in  each  bouse ;  and  1  tenement  hause  I 
containing  more  than  225  persons. 

We  also  tind  that  to-day  there  are,  in  the  Borough  of  AfanhattAiu 
42,700  tenement  houses,  of  which  2124  are  rear  tenements,  that  i 
these  42,700  tenement  houses  contain  404,135  apartments,  and  that] 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  there  are  14,878  different  tenement 
houses  containing  a  number  of  vacant  apartments;  that  is,  35 perl 
cent  of  all  the  tenement  houaes  have  vacancies.  And  further,  chat 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Borough  is  36,674  apartmtnUr 
cr  over  9  per  cont  of  the  entire  number.  It  appears  olao  ihal 
8G7,461  families  live  in  tenement  houses  on  the  Island  of  ManhattAiiv 
comprising  a  population  of  1,58-'), 000  persons,  of  which  183,470  awl 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  Tlie  Uibles  appended  to  this  report 
show  in  detail  all  these  facts,  not  only  for  the  entire  Borongli  of 
Manhattan,  hut  for  each  ward  in  the  borough.  These  statistica 
have  been  prepared  from  data  contained  in  the  original  records  oi 
the  Department  of  Health,  obtained  by  the  Sanitary  Squad,  in  ih&i 
semiannual  census  of  the  tenement  honses,  made  during  the  first  fiii 
months  of  the  year  1900.  In  this  census  the  sanitary  policemen 
record  the  following  facts:  the  height  of  the  building  in  stories: 
its  address  by  street  and  number ;  the  name  and  address  of  Uifi 
owner  or  agent ;  the  number  of  families  Jn  the  building  at  the  time 
of  their  visit;  the  number  of  vacant  apartments;  the  number  of 
occupants  over  five  years  of  age  -,  the  number  of  occupiiuls  uutlef 
five  years  of  age.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  informalioa 
recorded  by  the  sanitary  policemen  is  on  the  whole  accurate.  The 
compilation  of  these  statistics  ie  entirely  accurate,  as  n-ill  be  found 
by  any  parson  who  cares  to  check  them  in  all  their  details.  The 
information  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  in  this  city  in  1864  is 
tiikeii  from  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  of  the  Citiieua' 
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,  AsAociation,  this  being  the  first  statiBtical  mquiry  of  New  York's 
tenement  bouses. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  make  a  similar  analysis  and  statisti- 
oal  InTestigation  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Richmond.  With  the  time  and  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commission,  howOTer,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  such 
a  study.  The  statistics  of  tenement  houses  in  these  latter  boroughs 
are  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Health,  being  the  results  of 
their  census  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900. 
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HE  NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  TENEMENT 
HOUSE  LAWS   IN  NEW   BUILDINGS 

BY   LAWRENCE  VEILLEB 


rnE  NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  TENEMENT 

(HOUSE  LAWS  IN  NEW  BUILDINGS 
In  order  to  nscertaiu  how  far  the  evils  of  our  tenement  houses 
tre  due  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  or  to  its  non-enforcement, 
e  Tenement  House  Commission  caused  to  be  made  a  number  of 
inspections  of  the  tenement  houses  in  actual  course  of  construction 
iroughont  the  different  boroughs  of  the  city.  Lists  of  all  the 
lement  houses  iu  ccurfie  of  construction  were  obtained  from  the 
>epartnient  of  Baildiuga  in  the  latter  part  of  July>  aud  the  work 
inspectijig  these  houses  was  commenced  on  July  28.  Expert 
ispectors  were  liired,  who  were  ia  every  case  practical  men,  either 
chitcets  or  builders  of  considerable  experioncc*  In  every  case 
ftch  intipection  was  made  by  two  men,  so  that  all  facte  might  be 
Escurately  recorded,  and  each  report  was  signed  by  hotii  inspectors. 
In  inquiry  blank  (a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
To,  X)  was  used  in  making  this  investigation,  and  in  every  case  the 
aapectors  were  required  to  make  a  plan  of  the  typical  floor  of  the 
bnement  house,  showing  the  unoccupied  area  and  the  arrangement 
id  measurements  of  all  shafta  and  courts,  and  also  the  building.  This 
examination  Wiis  made  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
factSt  and  the  inspectors  were  not  instructed  to  find  violations  of  the 
law,  nor  were  they  informed  what  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was 
beyond  the  statement  that  they  were  to  report  upon  the  inforraation 
4&ked  for  in  the  inquiry  blank.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
tilaJik,  it  was  not  attempted  to  see  whether  the  tenement  house  laws 
Vrere  beitig  enforced  in  all  particulars,  but  oaly  the  most  important 
onea,  nor  were  the  general  questions  of  the  structural  side  of  the  law 
gone  into,  but  only  those  parts  of  the  law  that  pertained  especially  to 
tenement  houses.     In  aJl  1044  new  tenement  houses  were  Inspected. 

L  MANHATTAN 

The  work  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  commenced  on 
July  28,  and  stopped  on  September  11,  and  was  again  resumed 
on  September  25,  beiog  completed  ou  October  1,  Three  differ- 
ent groups  of  inspectors  were  employed  in  the    BoT^i^\%\\  ^A  '^w^- 
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THE  NON-ENFOHCEMEST  OF  THE 

of    tlie    buildiugs  upon    the  list    furnished  by  the 

uildings  were  examined,  being  701  in  all.     Of  thesr 

it  housea  in  courae  of  construction,  in  28  case^  no 

obtainable  at  the  time  of  tho  inspectors*  visit^tLt 

lildinga  not   having   suftitiently  progressed.     In  '2 

igA  upon  examination  were  found  not  to  be  lene- 

.  in  the  ca^e  of  21  buildings,  owing  to  the  eonfliti'>n 

1  LB  time,  Bufficient  information  could  uot  be  obuin*^ 

ither  the  laws  were  being  enforced  or  not. 

I  remamiug  650  buildings.  317  of  these  were  found  to  h 

tment  houses  and  therefore  not  to  the  same  extern 

iBe  of  tliia  investi^Eition,     The^e  apartment  housed 

_  4  I,  iiOwever,  as  the  other  buildings, 

.  ouine  4.ui.u^u,     >i>u  VI        .oU.     It  has  not  been  thought  Dec^^ 

,  iiowever,  to  tal     ate  the  results  in  the  case  of  these  buildings. 

Of  the  remainiog  333  tenement  houses  inspected,  ouly  15  t«rw- 

houBes,  or  4  per  cent  of  all,  were  found  where  there  were  n^> 

>ne  of  the  tenement  house  law.     In  one  house  were  found  as 

ts  13  differeot  violations  of  the  law,  in  another  house  9  different 

irions,  in  7  houses  %  different  violatioos  in  oaeb,  in  2  houses  ' 

■flnt  violations,  in  21  houses  *>  different  violations,  in   46  houwj 

t  violations,   in  fi7  lionses   4    different    violations,    in  5^ 

iSfe,  u  different  violations,  in  74  houses  2  violations,  and  in  53 

nouses   1   violation   in  each,  making  a  total  of   1045  violations  in 

318  houses* 

The  moat  important  provision  of  the  tenement  house  law  is  that 
in  regard  to  light  and  ventilatiou,  providing  that  only  65  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  lot  may  be  occupied  hj  a  new  tenement  house. 
The  Commiasiouer  of  Buildings,  however,  is  given  discretionarr 
power  to  permit  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  oct^upiei 
where  in  his  opinion  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  building  i» 
materially  improved.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  digcretionarv 
power  applies  to  new  tenement  houses  or  is  limited  solely  to  altera- 
tions ti>  existing  buildings  ;  at  any  rale,  tho  practice  iu  the  Depart- 
mtnt  of  Buildings  haa  been  to  rule  that  this  applies  to  new  tenement 
houses.  This  provision,  of  conrac,  does  not  apply  to  corner  tene- 
ment houses,  but  solely  to  those  on  interior  lots,  and  in  no  case  is 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  permitted  to  b©  occupied. 

Out  of  28ti  tenements  inspected  where  this  information  was  ob- 
tainable.  284,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  06  per  cent  of  iht 
lot  ;  276  tenement  houses,  or  9G  per  cent,  covered  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  lot ;  90  tenement  houses,  or  32  per  cent,  covered  exactly 
75  per  cent  of  the  lot ;  and  88  tenement  houses,  or  31  per  cent,  cov- 
ered more  than  75  per  cent  of  tha  lot  Qind  extreme   maiintuui 

.J 
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Xiuthomed  bj  law  in  any  case).     Aud  29  tenemeats,  or  10  per  ceat, 
)vered  80  per  cent  of  the  lot  and  over. 

The  following  detailed  list  shows  just  what  percentages  of  the 
>t   were  occupied  in  the  different  cases :  — 

FlBCBirTAt^EB  OP  LOT*  OCrUPIiGD  ON  Interioh  Loti 


1  but  h  ting 
I  building 

0  build  iiigH 

1  bmlding 

2  build  JngH 
5  buildings 

13  biiildiugH 

4  buildings 
7  buildings 

21  bmEdings 
27  buildings 
00  buildiuf^ 
78  buildings 
17  buildings 

5  building 

1  building 

3  buildLiigs 

2  building 
"A  building 


occupied 
occupied 
octuplt^d 
oocupie<l 
occupied 
occupied 
(Hjoupieii 
occupied 
occupii!ii 
occupied 
occupied 
occupied 
occupit^d 
occupied 
occupied 
occupied 
oucupitd 

OfCUplBd 

occupied 


07  per 
87  per 
86  per 
84  pur 
83  per 
m  per 
80  per 
79  per 

78  per 
77  per 

79  per 
76  per 

74  per 

75  per 
72  per 
71  per 
00  per 
Brt  per 
67  per 


cent  of 
cenl  of 
cent  of 
cenl  of 
cent  of 
cetit  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 
cenl  of 
cent  of 
ceni  of 
cent  of 
cent  of 


tbe  Int 
the  lot 
ibo  lot 
the  lot 
the  lot 
the  lot 
the  lot 
tbe  lot 
ttio  lot 
the  lot 
tbe  lot 
ihe  lot 
the  lot 
ibe  lot 
the  lot 
ibelot 
Lhe  lot 
thplot 
Lbelot 


These  did  not  include  any  tenements  which  ran  through  from 

lone  street  to  another  street,  of  which  there  were  7.     In  all  of  these 

loasoB  tlie  tenements  covered  over  83  per  cent  of  the  lot,  although  the 

^law  maltea  no  dUtinction  m  reference  to  buildings  of  this  kind,  nor 

h&s  the  Commissioner  of  BuUdmgs  any  discretion  in  such  cases  to 

permit  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  occupied. 

BDiLDnroB  ftOfotiNt}  tHBouon  fbom  One  Stbbet  to  Akothk&  STKlir 

1  Imildin;^   occupied  OG  per  cent 

1  building    occupied  05  percent 

2  buildings  occupied  1>2  per  cent 
1  buihlinp  occupied  tK)  percent 
1  building  occupied  97  percent 
1  building   occupied  54  per  cent 


In  reference  to  tenement  houses  on  corner  lots,  in  only  3  eases 
was  more  than  1)2  per  cent  of  the  lot  covered,  the  maximum  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  shall  have 

[power  to  make  reguhitions as  to  the  site  of  air  whafu*.  Acting  under 
this  power  the  Commi^ssioner  of  Buildings  has  made  the  regulation 
tbfLt  above  the  fifth  atory  air  shafta  shall  increoHc  in  ividth  4  inches 
at  each  story.  Out  of  172  new  tenement  houses,  in  (i2  cases,  or  36 
per  cent,  these  air  shafts  were  not  increased  above  the  fifth  story  as 
required.     In  10  buihlings  the  air  shafts  were  even  less  than  '2  feet 

.4  inches  in  width,  the  miiiimimi  required  by  law- 


rflE   NON-ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE 

D^menC  Lou^s  where  the  basements  were  arr^^ 
ring  purposes,  it  was  found  that  in  9  buildings  the 
ms  was  Less  than  8  feet,  the  minimum  prescribed  bj 
tartmcnt  regulations,  that  in  2  buildings  such  room! 
idowB  opening  on  an  area  in  front  of  the  rooms.  &s 
r;  that  in  3  cases  the  area  in  front  of  the  baiSemeni 
roperly  drained,  and  thai  in  9  cased  the  c«iling«^ 
Ing  rooms  were  less  than  2  feet  above  the  level  ol 
aw  requires. 

uuildinga  where  the  information  was  obtainnblct  " 
,         t  in  3  buildings  there  was  no  entrance  to  the  basemeui 
4     oide  of  the  building,  as  required  by  law. 
«  Oft     S3  cases  where  the  information  was  obtainable,  in  6 
tiiD  csellar  floors  were  not  concreted. 

—1 new  tenement  houses  over  3  stories  and  cellar  in  heigH< 

jaw  requires  that  the  floors  of  the  public  hidls  shall  be  couatructed 

r-burning  or  fireproof  material.     Out  of  144  new  tenements 

-^  kind,  in  96  caaea,  or  G7  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  public  hall* 

:;oii8lructed  entirely  of  wood,  tliat  is,  the  door  beams  were  of 

fu  a^  well  as  the  flooring. 

The  law  also  requir^rs  thiLt  in  all  new  tenement  houses  over  I 
ies  and  cellar  in  height  the  stsiirs  ahall  be  constructed  of  slow- 
ning  or  fireproof  construction ;  out  of  116  new  tenement  houses*   < 
"1  113  cases,  or  97  per  cent,  the  stairs  were  constructed  of  wood  ^ 
instead  of  slow-burning  or  fireproof  construction.  1 

Tlie  law  also  requirea  that  in  new  tenement  houses  over  3  stories  * 
and  cellar  in  height  the  stairs  stiall  be  enclosed  with  walls  of  alow- 
burning  or  fireproof  construction ;  out  of  140  new  tenement  houses, 
in  82  cases,  or  58  per  cent,  these  stairs  were  enclosed  simply  by 
wooden  stud  partitions,  and  in  only  6  cases,  or  4  per  cent,  were  the 
stairs  enclosed  by  brick  walls. 

The  law  also  requires  that  wherever  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ceUar 
are  located  inside  of  the  building,  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brict 
walls  and  be  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs.  Out  of  27  eases  where  the 
cellar  stairs  were  located  inside  of  the  building,  in  10  oases,  or  33  per 
cent,  the  stairs  were  enclosed  with  wooden  partitions,  contrary  to 
law;  in  only  2  cases*  or  8  per  cent,  out  of  27  were  there  fireproof 
doors  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  law  also  requires  that  all  openings  to  dumb-waiter  shafts  in 
new  tenement  houses  over  3  stories  high  shall  be  fireproof  and  self- 
closing  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  through  the  buildingi 
the  object  of  having  the  doors  self-closing  being  so  that  they  shftU 
jiot  be  Jeft  open  in  any  case ;    out  of  207  new  tenement  houses, 
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20],  or   97  per  cent,  thesa  dumb-waiter   doors  were   not  self- 
losing. 

The  law  requires  that  every  habitable  room  in  a  tenement  house 
lall  contain  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Out  of  313  build- 
iga  where  this  information  was  obtainable,  in  12  cases,  or  3  per  cent, 
16  living  rooms  were  found  to  contain  less  than  this  amount,  in 
>me  cases  containing  only  421  cubic  feet  of  air. 

For  all  buildings  5  stories  or  over  in  height  the  law  requires  that 

16  first  tier  of  beams  over  the  cellar  shall  be  of  iron  with  fireproof 

lling.     In  5  buildings  this  law  was  fuund  to  Iw  violated,  the  beams 

sing  wood ;   2  of  these  buildings  were  5  stories  and  bjxsement  in 

lieightt  and  3  others  were  7  stories  in  height. 

One  of  the  points  of  inquiry  was  whether  the  second   tier  of 
sams  was  fireproof  in  ca^es  where  there  was  a  store  on  the  first 
as  this  law  did  not  take  effect  until  December  23,  1899,  and 


Inor  : 


I  all  plans  that  were  filed  in  the  Building  Department  prior  to 

lis  date  were  interpreted  under  the  old  law,  the  number  of  huild- 

igs  inspected  that  were  built  under  plans  filed  subsequently  was 

small  as  to  afTord  no  basis  of  information  upon  this  subject. 

The  law  requires  that  "  in  every  new  tenement  house  there  shall 

one  water-closet  for  every  two  families  or  fraction  thereof.''     No 

Iviolationa  of  this  law  were  found.     It  is  interesting  to  record  that  in 

185  buildings,  out  of  ^01,  or  *il  per  cent,  a  private  water-closet  was 

provided  for  each  family.      The  law  also  requires  that  all  waler- 

Iclosets  shall  be  ventilated  by  a  window  to  the  outer  air  or  have  an 

|»ir  shaft.     No  -violations  of  thin  section  were  found. 

The  law  requires  that  the  floor  of  all  water-closet  compartments 
hball  be  made  waterproof  with  suit-able  material.  Out  of  249  cases 
Jwhere  thig  information  was  obtainable,  in  32,  or  12  per  cent,  the 
Ifloora  were  not  constructed  waterproof. 

The  Charter  provides,  in  Section   1320,  "that   every  tenement 

iionse  erected  after  May  7^  1887,  shall  havs  the  halls  on  each  floor 

|open  directly  to  the  external  air  with  suitable  windows,  and  shall 

lave  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end,  unless  sufBcient  light 

jr  ventilation  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  said  halls,  in  a  manner 

ipproved  by  the  Department  of  Buildings.'*     Out  of  318  buildings, 

■in  17  cases,  or  5  per  cent,  both  the  halls  and  stairs  were  without 

l&ny  window  to  the  outer  air,  as  required. 

The  tenement  house  law  has  required  for  over  thirty  years  that 
la  yard  10  feet  deep  across  the  full  width  of  the  lot  shall  be  left  at 
[the  rear  of  every  new  tenement  house,  except  in  the  case  of  cornet 
llocs-  Out  of  2TS  buildings  situated  on  interior  lots,  in  13  cases  this 
ida.tory  provision  of  the  statute  was  violated,  and  the  yard  space 
less  than  10  feet  in  depth. 
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The  law  requires  in  the  case  of  new  tenement  houses  on  a  comer 
lot  that  a  yard  space  of  5  feet  shall  be  left  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing- Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Charter  this  yiicd  space  wat 
required  only  above  the  first  story-  In  the  Clmrter  the  wonls 
''above  the  first  story"  were  omitted,  thus  requiring  a  yard  space 
throughout  the  entire  height  of  the  building.  Out  of  the  40  ne¥ 
teneraent  houses  located  on  i;orner  lots,  in  ^4  buildings,  or  60  per 
cent,  no  yard  space  was  left  upon  the  ground  floor,  as  required  by 
Uw,  aud  in  11  buildings,  or  27  per  cent,  the  yard  space  was  !*«» 
than  6  feet,  as  required  by  the  Charter. 

THE   BRONX 

In  tha  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  201  new  tenement  houses  tot 
inspected,  about  half  of  the  total  number  in  course  of  constructioxL 
The  work  of  inspection  in  this  Borough  was  commenced  on  (^ 
tDber  1,  and   ended   on   October   10.     Out   of  the   201    buildiD^ 
inspected,  16    building  were  found   upon  examination    not    to  I* 
tenement    houses,  and  in   SI  cases  suthcient   iuformatiou   was  not 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  viait  by  the  inspectors,  owing  to  tb* 
eoudition  of  work  upon  the  buildings,  to  determine  whether  th^  Uw 
was  being  enforced  or  not.     Out  of  these  154  tenement  houses  ihew 
were  no  houses  without  some  violation  of  the  tenement  house  UV' 
In  7  houses  were  found  as  many  as  10  different  violations  of  lit 
law*  in  13  houses  9  different  violations  of  the  law,  in   30  house*  8 
different  violations  of  the  law,  in  31  houses  7  different  vioUlions  <i( 
tlie  law,  in  33  houses  6  different  violatioaa  of  the  law,  in  20  houa* 
b  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  13  houses  4  different  violatiam 
of  the  law,  and  in  7  houses  3  different  violations  of  the  law*  niakJD^ 
a  total  of  1015  violations  in  154  tenement  houses,  or  an  avcragtU 
6  violations  to  each  house* 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occnpiffi 
out  of  139  tenement  houses  located  on  lota  which  were  not  comc 
lota,  110,  or  80  per  cent,  occupied  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  Io(; 
62  houses,  or  44  per  cent,  occupied  70  per  cent  or  over  of  the  **• 
of  the  lot ;  29  bouses,  or  20  per  cent,  occupied  just  75  per  wait  rf 
the  area  of  the  lot ;  and  6  buildings,  or  4  per  cent,  occupied  over** 
per  cent  of  the  lot,  the  extreme  maximum  permitted  by  law. 

PBRCEIfTAaSfl    or    LOTB    DTCUriED    Olf    ]?<TflhIOB    LoTS 

1  building  occupied  77  per  (>ent  of  the  lot 
G  buililmgs  occupied  7t]  per  cent  of  iho  lot 
2ti  buiiaings  occupied  Ih  per  cent  of  the  lot 
7  buildmg^  on*?iipipd  74  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  bmldinga  cccupied  73  pet  cent  nf  t^^e  lot 
0  bi^diu^  uui;iy\u&  Ti.  ^«t  t^ut  of  Uie  lot 
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2  buildingB  occupEed  71  per  cent  of  the  loi 
6  buiLdJnga  iK;cupied  7U  per  cgdi  of  the  lot 

11  builrfing*  nccupted  H9  ppr  c«it  of  the  lot 

14  buildinga  occupied  OS  per  ceut  of  the  lot 

23  hulUliii^  uocuplt-d  in  per  com  of  the  lut 

1  buiMint:    occupied  IJG  per  cent  of  the  lot 

4  builijiiigA  4.joc.upiod  64  per  cscut  of  the  lot 

10  builJini;.'*  i.fa  upicd  03  per  cciU  of  lUe  lot 

&  baildiiLL^  OLVupied  G2  per  cect  of  tbe  lot 

3  buildiiiss  '>ccupk"d  59  per  cent  of  the  lot 

4  buildings  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  baildinf^   occupied  54  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building   occupied  50  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  huiidiugH  occupied  40  per  cent  of  the  lot 


Fifteen   of  these  new  buildingri  were  located  on  comer  lots  and 

all  cases  the  law  in  this  respect  was  complied  with. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  air  shafts,  in  three  cjiaes  these  shafts 

Bre  evea  Itjsa  than  the  mijiimum  of  2  feet  4  inches  in  width,  pre- 

iribed  by  law.     As  none  of  the  buildings  examined  in  the  Bronx 

as  over  5  stories  in  height,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  violating 

e  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  tLat  the  width  of  such 

its  shall  increase  4  inches  at  each  story  above  the  fifth  story. 

Of  130  buildings  where  the  basements  were  arranged  for  living 

xposes  it  was  found  that  in  9  buildings,  or  7  per  cent,  the  height  of 

le  rooms  was  less  than  tlie  nainimum  of  8  feet  required  by  the  regnla- 

tns  of  the  Building  De]>artnient.      In  all  cases  the  living  rooniB  in 

imcnti^  had  windows  opening  upon  an  area,  as  required  by  law, 

id  innociise  waa  the  ceiling  in  these  basement  rooms Icfia  than  2  feet 

ve  the  curb  level.      Out  of  154  buildings,  in  124  the  cellar  ftoora 

'Q  found  to  be  ooacreted,  and  in  the  other  30  buildings  the  fioors 

not  been  concreted  at  the  time  of  the  inspection. 

Out  nf  138  tenement  houses   over    3    stories    and    basement    in 

iglit,  in  136  buiblings,  or  98  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  public  haUs 

d  also  the  entire  stairs  were  constructed  entirely  of  wood  instead 

Blow-burning  or  fireproof  material. 

In  addition,  out  of  39  buildings  5  stories  in  height,  where  the 
,w  provides   that  the  public  halls  and  stitirs  shall  he   not   only 
iw-burning  but  absolutely  fin?proof,  i.e.  iron  ^ith  fireproof  flnor- 
Bnd  metal  or  stone  treads,  in  37  cases,  or  95  per  cent,  the  staiis 
re  wood. 

Out  of  154  buildings,  in  150  cases,  or  98  per  cent,  the  stairs  were 
closed  with  wooden  partitions  instead  of  fireproof  material  as  re- 
uired  by  law. 

The  law  requires  that  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  shall,  where 
practicable,  be  located  outside  of  the  building,  and  that  when  located 
inside  of  the  building  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick  walls,  and 
he  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and  bottoia. 
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In  the  89  buildings  where  the  cellar  stairs  were  inside  of  the  bTuld-j 
ia^  all  the  stairs  were  enclosed  io  brick  walls.  In  no  case  venl 
tliere  fireproof  self-cloaing  doors  at  both  top  and  bottom,  i^e.  tliisputl 
of  the  law  waa  violated  in  every  case.  In  30  buildings  no  doors hij[ 
been  provided  at  the  time  of  the  inspection;  3  of  these  buildingsi 
were  complated ;  in  21  buiUliDg's  there  were  wooden  doors  at  tht  loj] 
and  no  doors  at  the  bottom,  aad  hi  38  cases  there  were  iron  doors  Btl 
the  bottom  and  wooden  doors  at  the  top- 

The  Iftw  requires  that  wherever  a  dumb-waiter  shaft  ej 
through  more  than  three  etoiiefi  in  a  residence  building  the  ahth\ 
shall  he  constructed  fireproof,  with  fireproof  solf-olosing  doors  atAHj 
openings,  and  especially  that  in  the  cellar  there  fihall  be  fireprDofl 
self-closing  do^irs.  [ 

In  102  buildings,  or  66  per  cent^  there  were  fireproof  doors  pn>l 
vided  in  the  cellar  to  the  openings  of  the  dumb-waiter  shafts ;  to  38| 
buildings,  or  24  per  cent,  doors  had  not  been  provided  ;   in  14  btuU- 
ings  there  were   openings   but   no  doors,  and   the    buildings  flcrt  I 
occupied,  i.e.  in  33  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  openinga  in  the  c«ll*' 
were  without  fireproof  doors;    in  13  buildings,  or  8  per  cent,  the 
doors  were  self-closing,  in  92  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  doors  fl^^re 
not  self-closing  as  required  by  law*     The  law  also  reiiuirts  ihu  ', 
these  dumb-waiter  doors  on  the  other  floors  of  the  buildinir  sW 
be  self-elofiing,  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  open  and  thus  allow  fir^tJ> 
spread  through  the  building.     Out  of  154  buildmga  there  waa  nol 
one  building  where  these  dumb-waiter  doors  were  self-closing. 

The  law  also  provides  that  iu  all  tenement  houses  5  atori«  « ; 
over  in  height,  or  ha\-ing  4  stories  and  a  basement  above  a  celUf. 
the  first  tier  of  heanis  above  the  cellar  shall  be  of  iron  with  fireproof  I 
flooring ;    138   buildings  out  of  the  154  buildings  examined  Ti«n  I 
over  4  stories  in  height  j  99  buildings  were  4  stories  and  basement 
and  3D  buildings  were  5  stories.     Out  of  these  39  buildings  6  sloriei 
in  height,  in  21  cases,  or  54  per  cent,  the  first  tier  of  beams  was  coo*  1 
structed  of  wot^d ;  out  of  the  99  Ijuildings  4  stories  and  basement  i*  | 
height,  in  83  buildings,  or  8S  per  cent,  the  beams  were  of  ww^ 
instead  of  being  fireproof,  t-e,  out  of  338  buildings  where  the  boioi  | 
by  law  were  required  to  be  fireproof,  in  104  cases,  or  74  per  efltf- 
this  provision  of  the  law  waa  violated. 

The  law  in  regard  to  having  one  water-closet  for  evwy  i 
families,  or  fraction  thereof,  was  found  to  be  observed  in  en>T ' 
case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  147  cases,  or  1*5  per  centof 
alU  each  family  was  provided  with  its  own  individual  waier-do**' 
although  the  law  only  requires  one  water-closet  for  everv  2  fss"'' 
Jjes.  The  law  requiring  every  water-closet  to  be  ventilated  W  thf 
outer  air  or  to  an  air  ebalt  waa  lownd  to  be  observed  in  everr  ca* 
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Dut  of  154  buildings,  in  86  eases,  or  56  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the 

rter-closet  compartmeot  were  not  waterproof,  as  required  by  la^. 
The  law  requires  that  the  halLs  in  all  new  tenement  houses  shall 
lave  a  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air-  In  86  cases  out 
rf  154,  or  5^  per  cent,  the  halls  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  in 
lirect  violation  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of  139  buildiEga  situated  on 
tlterior  lots  in  no  case  was  any  violation  of  the  law  found  in  regard 
[>  the  requirement  that  the  yard  space  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
hall  be  10  feet  in  depth;  and  in  only  two  cases  out  of  fifteen  was 
here  a  violation  of  the  requiremeDt  that  a  space  of  5  feet  sliall  be 
»ft  at  the  rear  of  a  corner  teaement  house,  such  sjiace  to  extend 
WpTn  the  ground  upward, 

la  21  buildings,  or  14  per  cent,  the  shafts  provided  to  light 
nd  ventilate  living  roomB  were  less  than  25  square  feet,  the  miui- 
lura  required  by  law;  9  ot  these  buildings  were  3  atoriea  and 
-asement  in  height,  and  12  of  the  buildings  were  over  4  stones 
n  height.  These  email  shafts  were  generally  of  an  area  about 
square  feet.  In  i  buildings  there  were  found  a  number  of 
rk  rooms  in  each  building  with  no  light  or  ventilation  to  the 
^ter  air  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter-  It 
interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  154  tenement  houses  examined 
n  the  Bronx,  in  13T  cases,  or  90  per  cent  of  all,  a  private  bath  was 
fcovided  for  each  family,  and  that  in  the  cases  where  there  were  no 
fevate  baths  there  were  also  no  private  water-closets,  but  the  water- 
dosets  were  used  in  commciu  by  as  many  as  two  families. 

I  In  BrfwVlyn  93  tenement  housen  wera  inspected.  Tn  10  cases  n~ 
nformation  was  obtainable,  as  the  buildings  had  not  progressed  auffi- 
siently.  The  work  in  Brooklyn  started  on  October  2,  and  ended 
m  October  10.  Out  of  these  83  tenement  houses  there  were  no 
louses  without  some  violation  of  the  tenement  house  law.  In  2 
)ui!dings  were  found  as  many  as  19  different  violations  of  the  law, 
n  12  buildings  15  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  1  building  IS 
lifferent  vlohitions  of  the  law»  in  1  building  11  different  violations 
ft  the  law,  in  6  buildings  9  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  4 
mildings  8  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  11  buildings  7  different 
riolations  of  the  law,  in  10  buildings  6  different  violations  of  the 
aw*  in  20  buildings  5  different  violation?*  of  the  law,  and  in  15 
loildings  4  different  violations  of  the  law,  making  a  total  of  326 
^lations  in  83  tenement  houses* 

Of  the  S3  buUdlnga  inspected,  81  houses  were  situated    on  in- 
«rior  lota;  50  of  these,  or  63  per  cent,  occupied  over  <i5  ^t  q«c4. 
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of  the  lot,  while  34,  or  42  per  cent,  occupied  70  per  cent  of  the 
lot  and  over,  and  7,  or  9  per  cent,  occupied   over   75    per  cent  of 
the  lot,  the  masimum  allowed  by  law  under  any  circumstancea. 
Fekgbntageb  of  Lots  occcpiku  on  LiraatOK  Lots 

1  building   occupied  83  per  c«Dt  of  ihe  lol 

2  buUdings  occupied  b2  p«r  c^^nt  of  ibu  Lot 

3  hnildings  ocrupiei  fil  p^r  pent  of  Ihe  lot 

1  buUdiuf^  occupitfil  76  pet  ceiu  of  Uie  lot 

S  bitlldiii^  occupied  74  pvr  ceut  of  lite  lot 

5  biiildiagB  occapied  73  per  cent  of  the  Jot 

4  bujldmgs  ocoupied  72  ptr  cent  of  tbe  Lot 

3  buiLdingB  occupiFd  71  per  cent  of  the  lot 

12  buildings  occupied  70  per  cent  of  ttie  lot 

2  buildings  occupieil  ^H  per  cent  of  Ibe  lot 
14  building  opcnpifMl  67  p^r  c^rtt  of  ib(>  lot 

4  buildings  occupied  6t'i  per  cent  of  ttit;  lot 
2  baildiiigH  oocupLtil  0^  per  ui-nt  uf  tht  tot 
9  buildings  occupi^  6'2  pf^r  cent  of  ib«  lot 
2  buildings  occupied  00  per  ceut  of  tbe  lot 

6  baildiaga  occupied  5fi  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buiidFngs  occupied  56  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  63  per  cent  of  tbe  lot 
1  building   occupied  Gl  pet-  cont  of  Uie  Jcit 
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The  2  buildings  located  on  corner  lota  occupied  no  more  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  law,  namely  92  per  cent. 

As  there  were  no  building-a  over  6  stories  high,  there  coulJ  be  do 
violations  of  the  law  requiring  the  air  shafts  to  be  Increaaetl  4  inchs 
in  width  at  each  atory  above  the  fifth  atory. 

The  tenement  house  law  requires  that  every  room  in  a  new  leno- 
ment  house  shall  have  a  window  opening  directly  to  tlie  outer  air, 
and  prohibits  any  air  shafts  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area  ft9  a 
means  of  ventilating  any  such  room ;  and  also  prohibits  aov  srn-h 
air  shaft  from  being  roofed  over,  it  not  being  considered  ouu-r  ^  _ 
under  such  circumstances.  Out  of  83  new  tenement  houses,  ii^^H 
cases,  or  62  per  cent  of  all,  the  rooms  had  no  windows  to  the  ffflP 
air,  but  secured  their  sole  light  and  ventilation  from  smsdi  enclosed 
air  shafts  about  2  feet  by  4  feet,  or  8  square  feet  in  area,  and  covorad 
over  at  the  top  with  a  roof  or  skylight^  in  direct  violation  of  ib^ 
law. 

In  9  huildiiigs  out  of  the  83,  the  baGements  were  divided  into  roona 
for  living  purposes,  and  in  B  cases  out  of  these  SI,  or  GG  per  oeat,  tJtf 
height  of  such  rooms  was  leas  than  8  feet,  the  minimum  required  bf 
the  Building  Department  regulations,  and  in  1  case  the  ceiling  of 
such  living  room  was  level  with  the  curb  instead  of  2  feet  above  dtf 
curb. 

The  tenement  house  laws  require  that  in  new  tenement  houstf 
the  halls  shall  have  windows  opening  to  the  out«r  air.     Out  of  S 
new  tenement  houses,  in  58  cases,  or  TO  per  cent  of  all*  the  hall*  ^ 
ao  windows  to  the  outer  au. 
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The  law  requires  that  in  new  tenement  houses  over  3  stories  and 

cellar  in  height,  the   fioora  of  public  halls  ehaU  be  constructed  cf 

lew-burning  or  fireproof  icateriaL      Out  of  44  new  tenements    of 

lis  kind,  in  29  casea,  or  QQ  per  cent  of  all,  the  floors  of  the  public 

*ails  Tvere  constructed  of  wood. 

The  law  also  requires  in  new  tenements  of  this  class  (t.e.  new 
Stiementa  over  3  stories  and  cellar  in  height)  that  the  stairs  shall  be 
lO'w-burning  or  fireproof.      Out  of  44  new  tenements,  44,  or  100 
'X*  cent  of  all,  had  the  stairs  constructed  of  wood  instead  of  slow- 
itrning  or  fireproof  material. 

The  same  law  requires  that  such  stairs  shall  be  enclosed  with 
''^lls   of   slow-burning  or  fireproof    construction.     Out  of  44  new 
iX\ement  houses  of  this  kind,  in  SI,  or  70  per  cent,  the  stairs  were 
^^elosed  by  wooden  stud  partitions. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  cellar  stairs  requires 

^tal  if  possible  the  stairs  shall  be  located  outside  of  the  tenement 

^ouse,  but  if  they  are  located  inside  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 

r^alls  and  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and 

1  wrttom-     Out  of  79  new  tenement  bouses  where  the  cellar  stairs 

»ere  inside  the  building,  in  27  cases,  or  34  per  cent  of  all,  the  ceUar 

stairs  were  not  enclosed  with  brick  walla  ;  in  25  cases,  or  31  per 

ioent  of  all,  there  were  no  fireproof  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 

I  the  cellar  stairs,  and  in  67  cases,  or  85  per  cent  of  all,  these  doors 

irere  not  self-closing. 

Of  the  83  buildings  examined,  in  8  there  were  no  dumb-waiter 
sbaft-s  in  the  buildings,  and  in  9  buihlings  the  buildings  themselves 
were  of  \vood  and  fireproof  dumb-waiter  shafts  were  not  required. 
Of  the  remaining  66  buildings,  in  25  cases  the  buildings  were  only 
3  stories  and  cellar  in  height,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  under 
such  circumstances  the  shafts  had  to  be  constructed  fireproof ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  2:2  of  these  shafts,  or  88  per  cent,  were  constructed 
of  wood ;  the  remaining  41  buildings  were  4  stories  and  cellar  la 
Ijeight  and  over,  of  these  in  5  cases,  or  12  per  cent,  the  dumb-waiter 
ihafts  were  not  fireproof,  as  required  by  law. 

Out  of  83  buildings,  3  buildings,  or  3  per  cent,  were  found  to 
Contain  living  rooms  of  a  lees  size  than  GOO  cubic  feet>  the  minimum 
I  allowed  by  law. 

Of  the  '2S  buildings  5  stories  in  height,  or  having  -1  stories  and 
j  a  basement  above    a   cellar,  in  13  casea,  or  56    per  cent,  the  first 
[Tier  of  beams  was  constructed  of  wood,   instead  of  being  fireproof 
'  n»  required  by  law.     The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  one  water- 
closet  for  everj'  2  families  was  found  to  be  observed  in  every  case, 
aa  were  the  other  requireraents  of  the  law  that  the  water-closet  shall 
have  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air.     One  instance  ^aa  Ici'q^*^ 
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however,  where  the  water-closet  accommodations   for  a  Dev  ttu 

ment  house  were  placed  in  the  yard,  iti  direct  violatioo  of  the  lit  hi 

In  5  cases,  or  6  per  cent,  out  of  80  the  floors  of  the  v-at«r-cM  n 

Gompartmeats  were  not  waterproof,  as  required  by  law.    It  is  inw  n 

eating  to  note  tliai  in  74  uf  the  buildings,  or  90  per  cent  of  allil  h 
private  water-closet  was  provided  for  each  family- 

QUEENS  *! 

I'! 

In  the  Burough  of  Queeoa  49  tenement  houses,  or  the  eDONlii 
number  under  construction,  were  inspected-  Upon  examiMtioii  llji 
buildings  were  found  not  to  be  tenement  houses,  and  in  ^  ' 

information  was  obtainable.     Out  of  the  38  tenement  hou:^'.o 
were  no  houses  without  some  violation  of  the  teuement  house  lif. 
In  2  buildings  were  found  as  many  as  11  different  violati*»na  nf  ik    i 
law,  io  2  buildings  were  found  10  different  violations  of  the  bw^i^ 
8  buildings  were  found  8  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  Bbtuli-   | 
ings  were  found  7  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  7  bailding8itt»   | 
found  6  different  violations  of  tlie  law,  in  7  buildings  were  fonn^ 
5  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  6  buildings  were  found  4  HS^t^ 
violations  of  the  law,  In  1  building  were  found  3  different  violate 
of  tbe  law,  in  3  buildings  2  difftrent  violations  of  the  law,  aaJ  ml 
caae  only  1  violation  of  the  law,  making  a  total  of  219  violatjou*  i" 
38  tenement  houses. 

Of  the  38  new  tenement  houscE  inspected^  6  of  these*  or  16  p^^ 
cent,  occupied  over  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot. 

Pehcextages  op  Loia  ocoupied  on  IirriRTOtt  LoTi 

1  building   occupied  94  per  cent  of  the  ht  i 

1  buiidlug    oGCupIi^d  TO  per  cent  of  the  tot  J 

1  building   oc^zupied  ti8  pnr  cent  of  the  lot  1 

1  building  ocoupied  tU  per  cent  of  the  lot 
£  biiildlngB  occupied  eu  per  cout  of  ibe  lot  I 

2  building  occupied  Qh  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  buildii^g  occupied  6i  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  buUdini;    oCizupied  »ia  ppr  cent  of  ihe  li>t 

2  building*  occupied  fl2  per  cent  of  the  lot 
e  buildings  occui>ipd  6t)  pep  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  ocoupied  59  per  cent  of  the  lot 
2  builvlingB  occupied  bl  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  bulldmg  occupied  56  per  cent  ol  the  lot 
1  biifliling  occupied  C^a  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  buitdin^  occupied  5'2  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  buildlijg  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building    ncciipiH  47  per  cent  M  the  lot 

1  building   occupied  46  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildii^ga  occupied  4lI  per  ceut  of  tbe  Lot 

Of  the  4  buildings  situated  on  conier  lota  all  complied  with  t 
law  in  this  respect,  aoae  oi  these  buildiags  occupying  more  thMi 


'   t^ri^xt- 
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cent  of  tbe  Int-  As  there  were  no  buildings  over  5  stories  in 
flit,  there  could  be  no  violations  of  the  law  reqiiiiing  an  increase 
Kidth  of  air  shafts  above  the  tifth  story.  The  law  requires  that  in 
f*y  new  tenement  house  all  rooms  shall  have  windows  opening 
[ctly  to  the  outer  air,  and  also  provides  that  no  air  ahalt  to  UgUt 

ventilate  rooms  shall  be  less  than  2d  BC]|uare  feet  in  area,  and 
shafts  shjdl  not  be  tjovered  or  roofed  over  ut  the  top,  Nut- 
.nding  thia  fitct,  out  of  34  new^  tenement  houses,  in  30  cases^ 
per  cent  ofall,  tho  rooms  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  but 
bed  salety  on  small  interior,  enclosed  vent  shafts  about  2  feet  by 
let,  covered  over  by  a  roof  or  skyhght  at  the  top,  contrary  to  law, 
rThe  law  also  requires  that  the  halls  and  stairs  of  new  tenement 
Ifies  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  opening  directlj'  to  the  outer 
I  Out  of  S4  new  tenement  houses,  in  30  cases,  or  88  per  cent,  the 
Is  and  stairs  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  contrary  to  law. 
fOut  of  the  5  buildings  arranged  to  be  used  for  dwelling  purposes 
ihe  basement,  in  3  buildings,  or  60  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  leas 
p  8  feet  in  height,  and  in  2  buildings,  or  40  per  cent,  such  rooms 
[not  have  windows  opening  upon  an  area  as  required  by  law. 
There  were  only  2  buildings  over  3  stories  and  cellar  in  height, 

in  both  of  these  cases  the  law  requiring  the  floors  of  the  pubhc 

to  be  slow-burninr^  or  fireproof  was  violated.  Also  in  these  2 
[dings  the  stall's  were  uonstructed  of  wood  instead  of  being  con- 
bcte<l  of  slow-burning  or  fireproof  material,  and  were  encltjsed 
l^ooden  partitions  instead  of  being  enclosed  by  partitions  of  slow- 
bing  or  fireproof  material,  all  of  which  was  in  direct  violation  of 
llaw- 

\Vhere  cellar  stairs  in  new  tenement  honfles  are  located  inside  of 
Tiuilding,  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 
la,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and  lx)ttom  of  such 
rs-  Out  of  23  new  tenement  houses  where  the  cellar  stairs  were 
de  of  the  building,  in  20  cases,  or  87  per  cent,  these  stairs  were 

enclosed  with  brick  walls  as  required  by  law  \  and  in  22  cases,  or 
per  cent,  there  were  no  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and 
torn  of  such  stairs. 

In  the  single  case  where  a  building  was  6  stories  in  height  and 
sre  the  first  tier  of  beams  should  have  been  fireproof  as  required 
law,  the  beams  were  of  wood. 
Out  of  the  38  buildings  inspected,  in  one  case  a  violation  of  the 

requiring  one  water-closet  for  every  2  families  was  found  j  in  24 
Idings  there  was  one  water-closet  for  every  2  fsiQiihes,  and  in  9 
re  was  one  for  each  individual  family.  Tho  law  requires  that  all 
er-closet  compartments  shall  open  directly  to  the  outer  air.  In 
^asea  out  of  34  where  this  hiformation  was  obtainable^  the  ^^^t^c- 
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upon  BTnall  shafts  less  than  25  square  feet  id  &ruj 
ng  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  roof  or  skyligh: 
of  34,  or  55  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  water-doea 
nere  not  watrerproof,  as  the  law  requires. 

igh  of  RichmoDd  only  2  tenement  houses  w^ere  being 
irh  of  these  were  examiDed.  bat  work  on  them  had  Dot  I 
pi-efised  to  enable  the  inspectors  to  obtain  any  defiai&J 
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'  DiTRiNG  the  past  twelve  months  41  persons  have  been  burned  to 
Bth  in  tenement  hous^fi  in  this  city,  and  34  persons  have  been  more 
lesa  serioualy  injured.  The  newspaper  records  of  tlieae  fires 
[ate  an  almost  coutiuuoua  chapter  of  horrors,  describing  panic- 
?icfeen  tenants  jumping  from  windows  and  heroic  rescues  by  fire- 
tti.  The  following  headings  of  teiiement  house  fir(?s,  taken  from 
>  ^ew  York  Timei^  the  Oomnitrcial  Advertiser,  the  Evenimj  Post,  and 
\  Mail  and  £xpre8&,  all  papers  thoroughly  conservative  and  in  no 
y  aensatioiial,  give  one  a  realizing  sense  of  the  horror  of  such 
tirrencea : — 

Crazed  by  Fright  at  a  Fire  1  Youth  Refuses  to  Follow  His  Father 
t  Jumps  from  a  Window  !  [Com.  Adjj.,  Dec.  27,  1890,]  Fire  Empties 
-^nement  I  12  Familit^s  Forced  to  Flee  to  the  Street  \  ICom.  ACv., 
t  1,1900.}  One  Dead,  11  Injured  in  Fire  1  Crowded  First  Avenue 
Ittement  Wrecked  1  A  Baby^s  the  Only  Life  Loet,  but  Brave 
^nera  Prevent  Long  List  of  Casualties  I  Flames  Shoot  up  Air 
fc.ft  1  [Ei^g.  Sun,  Jan.  2,  1900,]  Loss  of  Life  in  a  First  Avenue  Fire 
S  Children  Dead  —  3  Missing  and  7  Perftona  Injured  1  Flames 
^•at  Out  Suddenly!  [lYm?*.  Jan.a,  lOOO.]  3  Perish  in  Midnight 
r«.  Flaraea  sweep  through  a  Big  tive-Story  Tenement!  Other 
atiftTitft  are  Miasinpr  I  Policemen  Make  Many  Reaenes  !  4  Fire- 
m  Overcome  by  Gas  and  Smoke  !  [Times.  Jan.  fl.  lOOO,]  IG  Families 
kmeless  !  A  ftl  0.000  Tenement  House  Fire  I  Rescues  by  a  Police- 
tn  and  Wntchmau  1  [mg-  Pm,  Feb.  4,  1900.]  A  Tenement  Fire 
mic  I  Tenants  Rush  to  Escape  from  Flames  and  Sraoke  in  a 
toome  Street  Blaze!  [Porf,  Feb.  10»  looo.)  Panic  at  Harlem  Fire! 
Sgro  and  2  White  Men  Rescue  6  Children  —  the  Negro  makes  a 
Brrick  of  His  Body,  Hia  Legs  Held  by  the  White  Mer,  and  Swings 
B  Children  to  Safety  I  [TVmea,  March  21, 1900.]  Fires  Menace  Many 
ires  I  Two  Victims  of  the  Flames  will  Probably  Die !  The 
avery  of  PoUeeman  Saves  Women  and  Children  in  East  Side 
oement  Houses  I  [Timea,  April  14,  iwo.j  Three  Die  in  Flames  1 
aldren  Victims  of  Fire  in  Tenement  at  No.    74  Forsyth  Street  I 
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Girl  Savers  Her  Fatlier*s  Life  I      Policeman  Falls  a  Story  with  T«a 
iJabier*  in  His  Arms  1      Many  Walk  a  Plank  Across  Dizzy  Ab}'3&ul 
Safety.    IMail  ami  Sxpr^ts,  AprU  2JS,  liioo.j    11  Persrjiia  Dead  in  Teiiem«ia 
Fire  !      Policemen  Faci'  FUiues  and  Smoke  and  Make  Urave  Ucscoeil 
Entire  Family  Wiped  Out  !     Of  another  Household  3  are  DeodaDd] 
6  Lie  in  Gouverncur  Hospital  Terribly  Injured  1     [  Times.  Juoe  16.  ISW] 
Seiiond  Tenement  Fire  !      One  Woman  Burned  to  Death  and  M*nj  1 
other  Persons  Injured!      Panic-stricken  Inmates  of  Building  L^jp 
to  Adj{iining  Rnofa — ^  AVonien  and  Children  Trampled  On!      [T^twt 
Jane  10,  1900.]     Panic-stricken  at  a  Fire — Fireinon   and   Policema 
Have   Difficulty   in    Rescuing    Tenauta    from    liurniiig    Building!! 
[T^mffs,  July 'S  H*oo.]    Fire  in  Itiilian  Tenement  —  The  Men  Seek  ih^tifl 
own  Safety,    Police  Rescue  Women  and  Children!    [Times.  Aug.flJftW] . 
Eight  Dead  by   Fire  !      Aw-f ul   Tragedy  this  Morning   in  Hesln 
Street  —  The  Work  of  an  Incendiary  —  Woman  Burned  to  Dealb 
on  Fire-escape  in  Si^lit  of  Crowd  !     Faces  of  Tortured  People  Seen 
at  the  Windows  !    [.^ailand  Eiprtga^om.  17,] 

During  a  period  i>f  11  yetirs,  from  January  1»  1884,  to  Januarjl,' 
18J>5,  only  177  peryutis  met  tlieir  deaths  in  tenenient  house  fire*, 
while  during  the  ^last  twelve  months  (November  1,  1899*  to  Novum- 
ber  1,  1900)  41  persona  have  been  killed  in  this  manner,  the  number 
of  deaths  caused  in  this  ^ay  in  thia  one  year  being  one-fourth  of  all 
the  deaths  occasioned  by  such  cause  in  eleven  years. 

This  has  been  the  loss  in  life  ordy  ;  there  is  no  way  of  eatimatiiLg 
the  suffering  from  exposure  and  panic  and  the  mental  strain  engei^ 
dered  by  such  calamities,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  estimating  tk 
financial  loss  to  the  poor  people*  from  whom  fire  nearly  alwayi 
sweeps  away  all  their  possessions.  To  what  extent  these  calamitiea 
could  have  been  prevented  and  how  far  the  construction  of  the  bnili 
ingB  in  wlneb  ibey  ouourred  waa  responsible  for  them,  it  becomes  flf 
the  utmost  importauc^e  to  know. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of   all  the  fires  in  the  city  occur  iu  tene-  I 
ment  bouses*  althougb  these  buildings  are  only  37  per  cent  of  all  tbe 
buildings  in  the  city, 

Onring  the  years  1898  and  1699  there  were  6324  firea  in  tene- 
ment houses  in  Greater  New  York.  If  all  these  fires  had  gained  full 
headway  before  the  arrival  of  the  firemen,  what  the  loss  in  life  wid 
property  would  have  been  one  heflitatea  to  imagine*  Only  a  small 
number  o£  these  fires,  however,  became  so  seriotis  before  the  arrival 
of  the  firemen  that  it  was  not  possible  to  check  them  before  they  hid 
spread  throughout  the  building.  The  jrossibilities,  however,  for  dis- 
astrous conaefjuences  existed  in  almost  every  case,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  results  wonld  ha^if 
been  far  different. 
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In  orfler  to  ascertam  how  tenement  houses  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  from  (ire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
esact  knowledge   as   to   the   way  in  which  fitea  ordinarily  spread 
Chrough  such  buildings,  so  that  those  parts  of  the  buildings  which 
Bire  tlie  diiigerLius  parts  may  he  luort?  fully  protected.     Do  most  tene- 
:[nent  house  fires  extend  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  by 
"means  of  the  light  shafts,  or  through  the  atiurwaya  and  public  hall, 
oi'    directly  through  the   floors  and   partitions  enclosing  the  rooms? 
or    in    what  ways  do  such  fires  spread,  and  to  what    extent?     To 
ftscertiun  these  facts  the  original  records  of  the  Fire  Department, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  batta.lions.  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  through  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Fire 
Department.     Over  60,000   of   such   records  have  been  esamiaed. 
From   these   records  have  been    selected  all  those  relating  to  firea 
'which  occurred  in  tenement  houses  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  in 
all  the  dift'erent  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  also  the  records  of 
similar  fires  occurring  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1900 
in   the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.     It  was  originally 
planned  to  extend  this  examination  ami  study  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  but  it  was  found  that  the  original  records  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment prior  to  1898  were  not  available  in  such  form  as  to  be  useful 
,  for  this  inquiry. 

^^     An  exitmination  of  the  records  for  this  period  discloses  the  fact  that 
^ftxLring  this  time  70i3  fires  have  occurred  in  tenement  houses.       A 
^Lrge  nnuber  of  these,  however,  were  found  to  be  of  comparatively 
alight  importance,  liaving  been  extinguished  in  a  few  momenta  after 
the  arrival  of  tlie  apparatus  of  the  Fire  Department.      It  became  nec- 
essary, therefore,  at  the  start  to  distinguish  between  those  tenement 
fires   which   were  of  relatively  slight  iraportance  and  those  which 
extended  throughout  the  building.      It  was  found  that  in  329  tene- 
Toent  houses  during  this  period  the  fires  had  extended  through  the 
buildings. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  total  number  of  fires  in 
each  borough,  as  well  ae  the  total  number  for  the  whole  city,  the 
number  of  tenement  house  fires^and  the  percentage  of  such  fires.  Of 
the  tenement  house  fires,  the  number  that  were  serious,  and  the 
number  of  those  confined  to  the  point  of  starting,  and  also  the  per- 
centage of  the  extended  fires,  has  been  given.  Of  this  latter  class 
a  very  detailed  analysis  is  roads  of  the  course  of  such  fires  through 
the  buildings,  showing  tho  number  and  percentage  of  those  that  ex- 
tended through  light  shafts,  through  the  dumb-waiter  and  elevator 
fihafta,  through  halls  and  stairs,  through  partitions  and  flooring, 
and  in  other  ways. 

It  appears  from  a  study  of  these  statistics  that  during  the  period. 
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Bnder  exarDination  (1898,  1899,  and  the  firat  half  o£  1900),  there 
jwere  in  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  a  total  number  of  16,948 
firea,  and  that  7943  oE  theae  occurred  in  tenement  houses,  i.*, 
that  47  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-haif,  of  all  the  fires  occurred  in 
buildings  of  this  kind.  Of  these  7943  tenement  house  fires  T614 
iVere  coiiflned  to  the  point  of  starting,  while  329  extended  through 
the  building  ;  that  is,  4  per  cent  of  these  fires  were  aeriuus  in  their 
ponsequences. 

[  Of  the  339  fires  which  extended  through  the  huilding,  76,  or  26 
per  cent,  spread  by  means  of  the  light  shafts;  29,  or  10  per  cent, 
through  the  dumh-waiter  and  elevator  shafts;  59  of  them,  or  '20  per 
bent,  through  the  halls  and  staira;  14,  or  &  per  cent,  through  the 
light  shaft  combined  with  the  halls  and  stairs :  70,  or  24  per  cent, 
through  the  flooring  or  partitions;  14,  or  5  per  cent,  through  the 
nmces  around  pipes ;  16,  or  5  per  cent,  through  windows  outside 
the  building,  and  18,  or  6  per  cent,  in  other  various  ways.  That  is, 
approximately  speaking,  one-fourth  of  all  the  fires  went  through 
the  light  shsifta,  and  one-fifth  through  the  halls  and  stairs*  while 
knother  fourth  spread  by  me^ns  of  the  partitions  and  fioorlngs.  It 
becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  the  small,  narrow  light  shaft,  serv- 
mg  as  a  fine,  is  n  source  of  the  greatest  dangor  in  buildings  of  this 
kind,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire,  as  well  as  from  the  sanitary 
Doint  of  view,  the  construction  of  sueh  shafts  tn  future  tenement 
pouses  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
the  public  halls  and  stairs  in  such  buildings  should  be  lUtide  abso- 
iately  fireproof,  and  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
rent  the  spread  of  fire  ly  confining  it  to  such  fireproof  portions  of 
the  building. 

I  It  might  well  be  asked  by  a  person  studying  this  subject, 
hniy  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  of  these  tenement  house  lirea, 
bud  what  is  their  cause?  A  study  of  the  records  shows  that  the 
pauses  ixTQ  of  great  variety,  and  Umt  they  are  due  in  large  measure 
|o  the  fact  that  so  great  a  number  of  people  are  living  in  such  close 
lontact. 

I  Among  the  causes  most  frequently  noted  are  the  careless  use  of 
batchea,  the  upsetting  of  kerosene  lamps,  gas  explosions,  and  the 
placing  of  clothing  and  furniture  too  near  stoves,  while  many  fires 
bccur  from  children  playing  with  matches  on  sofas  and  on  beds, 
pther  causes  are  to  be  found  in  fat  boiling  over,  rubbish  in  cellars 
Igniting,  spaxks  from  locomotives  and  flre-crackei-s,  and  a  certain 
fcoportion  are  of  incendiary  origin.  The  following  table  shows  the 
various  causes  of  tenement  house  fires  during  the  month  of  June  of 
the  year  1900:  — 
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For  a  number  of  years  it  1ms  been  stated  that  n  great  many  firea 
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MANHATTAN   AND   THE   BRONX 

A  CoHrARATiTF  Table  ahovivq  Vuubbs  or  Fibgb  ts  TEKxuBirrs  xsv  Otheb  Knm 
OF  BriLDi?<oa  ih  vell  as  Actcal  Ncmber  of  Each  Kixd  of  Briu>i7Q 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that,  wHle  62  per  cent  of  all  fires  tt 
the  borougbs  of  MaithattJin  and  tLe  Bronic  occurred  in  teuem^Ql 
houses,  yet  only  37  per  cent  of  all  the  bnilftinga  in  these  boroagh* 
are  tenements.  This  fact  assumes  special  significance  when  we  con- 
eider  that,  while  42  per  cent  of  all  the  buildiDgs  in  the  city  are  dwelt 
ing  houses,  or  houses  occupied  by  less  than  three  families,  yet  oolj 
14  per  cent  of  the  fires  occurred  in  such  buUdings. 

In  order  that  the  importance  of  constructing  the  hallwavs  and 
public  stairs  of  buildings  absolutely  fireproof  may  be  more  fuUj 
realized,  we  have  appended  to  this  report  the  results  of  our  examine 
tiou  of  two  tenement  house  fires  occurriug  within  twenty-four  houis 
of  each  other.  The  one  which  occurred  at  No.  34  Jackson  Sircrt 
was  in  an  old  tenement  house  erected  at  least  tweutr-five  years  ago- 
In  this  building  the  halls  and  staire  and  the  partitions  sepam^ 
these  halk  and  stairs  frnni  the  rooma  of  the  tenants  were  construcuJ 
entirely  of  wood,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  the  fii-e  reached  tlrf 
hallway  it  spread  almost  instantaneously  through  the  entire  building, 
at  once  reaching  the  apartments  of  the  tenants  and  making  edcipv 
impossible.  At  this  fire  eleven  persons  were  killed  and  five  injured- 
The  other  fire,  at  No.  26  Rutgers  Street,  was  in  a  building  erecW^i 
in  1899,  The  fire  started  in  one  of  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor 
and  iraraediately  spread  to  the  public  balls  and  stairs  of  the  buildiogi 
to  which  the  fire  was  entirely  confined,  although  it  escteoded  through 

^  Eleven  moiiliiA,    T^iiefliflntrPcordB  far  Jmokry  Dot  obUlnAblir. 
>SUU»t]«  UJun  froTD  c«DB>iB  mb^  \t3  fia^U^  DcpvCmuiU  April  tft.  1M0. 
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this  hallway  and  stairs  almost  to  the  roof.     The  stairs  and  halls, 

however,  were  constructed  fireproof,  the  stairs  being  of  irooi  with 

ilate  treads,  and  the  partitions  eaclosiog  the  halls  were  brick  walls. 

Mp4oreover,  the  halls  were  sliut  off  from  the  private  corridors  of  the 

jBy^iildiiig  by  means  of  doors,  and  this  undoubtedly  saved  the  building. 

J>*i  this  latter  tire  but  one  person  waw  killed,  and  this  was  through 

^^*uffocation»     It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  in  the  first  case  the 

*4Te  occurred  late  at  i^iight,  when  the  people  were  asleep,  and  the  fire 

i^Tobably  thu3  had  opportunity  to  gain  great  headway  before  the 

^^jtpnratns  of  the  Fire  Department  could  be  Bunimooed  j    while  in 

ttft  other  case,  at  the  Rutgers  Street  fire,  the  fire  occurred  at  eight 

•'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  t 

Ltid  when  the  alarm  was  quickly  sent  in.     It  would  be  hard  to  find ' 

^wo  instances  which  illustrate  better  the  value  of  fireproof  construc- 

ion  in  the  important  parts  of  the  building  as  compared  with  the 

langer  of  ordinary  wooden  construction  than  these  two  fires,  occur- 

ing  within  so  short  a  period  of  each  other. 

We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 

le  city  a  large  number  of  tenement   houses  in  which  there  are 

roodeu  or  frame  air  shafts  and  dumb-waiter  shafts,  such  buildings 

laving  been  construeted  prior  to  1887^  when  fireproof  shafts  were 

Sret  required. 

These  buildings  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  are  to  be 
found  especiaily  in  the  district  known  as  Yorkville,     In  that  part 
the  city,  from  40th  to  86th  street,  from  Third  avenae  to  the  East 
tiver,  out  of  a  total  of  4672  tenement  houses  we  find  1393,  or  30  per 
it,  of    such    buildings   constructed  with    these    frame  or  wooden 
lafJs.     And  from  86th  street  to  130th  street,  from  Third  avenue  to 
lie  East  River,  we  find,  out  of  a  total  of  3093  tenement  houses.  1102 
|of  such  buildings,  or  36  per  cent,  with  these  frame  or  wooden  shafta- 
iuch  shafts  in  case  of  fire  become  immediately  an  inflammable  flue, 
knd  make   it  almost   impossible   to   save  the  building  from  total 
l^estructioD.     In  many  cases  these  houses  are  built  in  solid  blocks 
alike;  in  other  cases  in  rows  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten  at  a 
time.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  &  condition  of 
[affairs  is  a  serious  menace  to  life  and  property  in  the  neighborhoDd, 
[and  we  believe  that  some  action  should  be  taken  at  once  looking 
[toward  niELking  tliese  buildings  as  safe  a»  possible   without  lecon- 
iMructing  them.     The  danger,  we  believe,  can  be  very  much  mini- 
[mized  by  requiring  such  shafts  to  be  lined  or  covered  with  fireproof 
material.     This  will  not  involve  a  very  great  cost  and  will  accom- 
plish excellent  results. 

We  have  also  appended  to  this  report  extracts  from  the  reports 
[of  the  chiefs  of  battalions  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  tte  ^t^sk^ 
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year  in  reference  to  tenement  house  fires,  either  where  there  wis 
loss  of  life,  or  wiiere  rescues  of  tenants  weie  uin.ile  by  firemen. 

We  believe  that  no  tf-nement  house  should  be  eret^ted  in  ihtl 
future  unless  fireproof  throughout.  We  appreciate,  however,  thu] 
such  metliwi  of  couatructiou  would  inorease  thu  cost  of  such  b<ul*i-' 
mgs,  and  tltat  there  are  other  evils  in  our  teiiemeut  houses  t^  bf  I 
remedied  more  seriuus  even  tbati  the  dang-sr  from  Bre. 


REPORT  ON   TWO  TENEMENT  HOITSE    FIEES 

No.   Zi  Jackson   Street  and   ^'o.  ^  Bctg&ks  Strkct 

IWTEaTrOATlOS    OF    TEXEWKJfT    HOUSK    Fl&E 

34  Jaclcfioii  Street 

The  scene  of  a  diaaqtrous  teneioent  houae  fire  on  June  15.  in  vhtk 
eleven  persons  were  killed  and  six  injured.  Visited  buildintr  B 
10.15  A,si.  on  June  IC,  Building  is  a  five-story  froot  ajid  rear 
built  about  l.weuty-Qve  yeui'3  ago.  The  Tear  building  was  not 
any  way.  Examined  the  front  buildiiig;  fouiid  that  the  fir©  had 
furiously  in  tUe  public  hallway  and  stairs,  which  were  almost 
entirely  away,  esp*?eia,lly  on  the  three  npper  floors  j  it  had  spre;ul  alw 
nearly  every  otie  of  the  rooms  of  the  buildinp^  and  in  moat  of  the  rwffl» 
the  woodwork  waa  badly  ohaTreJ,  plaator  fallon,  doors  barned>  and  in  iu* 
cases  floors  burned  through,  bulkhead  entirely  burned  out  These  hall 
were  constructed  entirely  of  wood ;  the  hall  partitions  were  woodenstU' 
Ifttk  and  phiater  ;  the  stairs  were  wooden  tveads,  risers,  and  string, 
rails  and  banisters ;  the  bulkhead  was  constructed  of  wooduu  studi 'i^ 
lath  and  plaster.  The  building  was  equipped  whh  firp-eseapes  both  ?p«*  j 
and  rear,  and  balconies  on  front  and  rear  took  in  one  window  of 
apiirtttient;  they  were  provided  with  vertical  ladders,  however^  ins' 
stairs^  had  they  been  provided  with  stairs  with  a  hand-rail  the  loss 
might  have  been  less.  One  thin^  that  may  have  retiu'dod  somcw 
egress  of  the  tenants  from  the  building  was  tliat  the  balconies  of  t! 
escapes  were  placed  somewhat  farther  below  the  windows  of  the  apartn)' 
than  is  customary^  making  it  somewhat  difficult  lo  get  out  of  the  wiuilo*^ 

(Signed)    Lawrence    YBtiLEt 


Jtmis  16,   1900- 

IimEBTiGATTov  OF  Testswent  HoiTas  FlES 

a6  Rutgers  Strfet 

The  fire  oncnrred  on  the  evening  of  June  15,     Visited  50<»ne  cA  fel 
at  10-45  A.M.  on  June   16,      The  building  is  a  new  six-story  aiui  btf^l 
ment  "  donble-det^ker  "  tenement  house,  erected  in  181*9.      Excepi :   , 
Srat  and  second  floors  the  &vc  ntoa  confined  entirely  to  the  public  ii.-' 
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stairs,  with  the  exception  of  having  reached  the  south  air  shaft  in 

adjoining  building  on  tte  second  and  third  floors,  evidently   having 

Dmniuiiicated  through   the  front  apartment  on  that  aide  of  the   house. 

halla  and  stairs  in  this  building  were  constructed  fireproof,  the  hall 

rtition  being  brick  walls  and  the  stairs  lieiug  iron  strings  and  riaers  with 

ate  treads,  and  Lrtm  bsLuiatera  Avith  wooileji  haud-rail,  the  wainsijotiug  in 

hall  and  on  the  stairs  metal.     On  each  floor  there  were  doors  shutting 

'  the  apaitments  and  private  halls  from  the  staircase  ;  these  doors  where 

ley  were  dosed  nndoubtedly  saved  the  buildings  as  the  stair  side  of  them 

found  to  he  charred  and  burned,  while  the  other  side  was  intact,  and 

ccepting  on  the  first  and  second  floora  the  fire  did  not  get  beyond  thene 

The  building  contains  three  families  on  a  floor  —  two  in  the  front  and 
le  in  the  rear  —  and  is  provided  \rich  fire-escapes  on  both  front  and  rear  ; 
balconies  on  the  front  take  in  one  window  of  each  apartment,  and  Chose 
>n  the  rear  take  in  onlj  one  window,  but  there  ia  only  one  feJuUy  living 
In  the  rear.     The  fire-escapes  are  provided  with  ladders  instead  of  ntairs, 

(Signed)    Lawrence  Veilleb. 


tEPOKTS  OF  CHIEFS  OF  BATTALIONS  OF  THE  FIRE  DE^ 
FARTMENT  ON  SOMF:  OF  THE  EXTENDED  TENEMENT 
HOUSE    FIEES,  JANUARY   1   TO   JULY   1,  1900 

Janiuiry  a  —  754  First  Avenue 

Fire  occurred  at  Lll  a.m.  (in  the  night),  Found  that  all  the  occupants 
rom  the  second  floor  up  were  cut  off  from  means  of  escape  on  account  of 
iamea  on  stairway  and  rear  fire-esoape,  th^  flames  being  driven  by  a  strong 
northwest  wind  at  that  time  which  envelope<l  the  whole  fire-escape  on  the 
teat  of  the  building  ;  ordered  third  alarm  and  jnmping-out  nets.  Firemen 
v€te  at  this  tire  f>  hours  and  30  minutes.  During  its  pi'ogresa,  so  far  as 
srtain'^d,  there  were  35  persons  rescued  from  the  different  floora  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  I>epartnient,  with  35-  and  85-foot  extension  and 
baling  ladders,  jumping  nets,  and  other  appliances  for  life-saving.  Loretto 
eonard,  aged  6  years,  was  suffocated  by  neat  and  smoke  ou  the  fifth  floor. 
(Signed)    John  Welsh,  Chief  of  8tli  Battalion. 

JanuAry  6 —  305  East  gad  Street 

Fire  started  at  12.09  a.m,  (in  the  night).  Cause  of  fire  nnknown. 
POri^nated  in  the  cellar  and  extended  to  the  first,  seccmd.  third,  fourth, 
land  fifth  flooi-3  by  lightr-shaft  and  stairway.  Mrs.  Mary  Southerly,  aged 
1 40  years,  Frank  Southerly,  ;^ed  9  years*  and  Jamea  Southerly,  aged  4 
lyeara,  were  burned  to  death  on  the  fifth  floor,  front,  before  the  arrival  of 
[the  Department  forces*  and  JIary  Southerly,  aged  13  years,  was  slightly 
Ibnrned  about  the  hands  and  legs  ;  wns  removed  in  ambulance  to  Prfishyte- 
Irian  Hospital.  Charles  H.  Southerly,  Fireman  Martin  H,  O'Leary, 
ICharleB  8.  McCarthy  and  Michael  Dean,  of  Engine  Company  No>  22,  were 
lovercome  by  gaa  while  working  in  the  cellar,  and  were  removed  in  an 
I  ambulance  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Fireman  Charlea  McCarthy,  of 
[Engine  Company  No,  32,  rescued  two  children  icoia  tt^  ^i&^<^\  *^'^^ 
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eficaiw  and  aasii^ted  in  the  rescue  of  a  Mrs.  Goodwin  from  tlie  fifth  floci. 
and  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  13  assisted  several  per- 
aona  duwn  the  fire-escape  and  ladders.  Fireman  I'atrick  H.  McCartie  d 
Hook  aud  Ladder  Company  No,  13  rescued  a  Mrs>  Gordon  from  the  fif4 
floor  by  fii-e-escape  and  a  35-foot  ladder. 

(iSignedj    JosEtu  P,  Btr^-e,  Chief  of  10th  BattaJioo. 

Februaty  36  —  349  West  S^th  Street 

Nine-atory,  fire('rouraiatt:neni  liouae.  The  fire  originated  in  the  dna^ 
waiter  shaft  and  extended  through  the  same  to  tJie  ninth  floor.  The  fin 
vas  confined  to  the  shaft.     Ihiration  of  tlie  fire  was  10  minutes, 

M&TCh  16 — 3o8  East  io8tta  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  3.37  o'clock  p.m.  Originated  on  the  first  floor  W 
extended  to  the  roof  through  light  shaft  and  stairway.  Building  otoupirJ 
as  a  teuenicnt  liouac  with  four  famiiiea  on  each  floor.  Sent  aiabulajico all 
for  the  piirpuse  of  removing  Mary  Ri^f^hnian,  aged  M  years,  to  h(»9|jjui 
She  was  fouiul  in  the  hallway  of  the  building  on  the  third  floor,  her  cto 
hxg  on  fii-e.  She  was  severely  burned  all  over  tlie  body  and  waa  romund 
to  the  Harlem  Hospital. 

(Signed)    John-  J,  Cashhax,  Chief  of  12th  Battaliou. 

Uarch  17  — 33  and  25  Jefieraon  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  8.23  o'clock  a.m.  Started  on  tho  first  floor  oii 
tended  through  the  second,  thirds  fourth,  and  to  the  sixth  floor  Osi* 
unknown.  Twenty  families  in  the  building.  Members  of  Hoot  sd 
La^Uler  Company  No.  C  assisted  several  persons  on  Ere-eacapei  ■ 
escape  by  ladder. 

(Signed)    James  C.  Bhogajj,  Chief  of  4th  BatttliOL 

April  3  — 130  and  1305^  Essex  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  5.03  a.m.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  fire  i* 
caused  by  explosion  of  oil,  gas,  or  alcohol ;  this  frum  statement  (.'t  [■* 
prietor  of  liquor  abore,  Leon  Singer,  'vrho  would  not  or  could  not  staw  w 
nitely  which  was  the  cause.  He  was  severely  burned  abont  the  h*n^ 
feet,  and  head  and  was  taken  to  Gonvemeur  Hospital  iu  ambulwc^ 
While  working  iu  the  cellar  of  building,  Fireman  Joseph  Williams*^ 
Engine  Company  No.  17,  waa  overcome  by  gits  aud  smoke^  and  wu  ^ 
vived  by  Dr.  Fleiaebroaun  and  removed  to  engioe  quarters  of  Nol"* 
hose  wat^on,  he  refusinq:  to  ^o  to  a  hospital.  The  tire  was  not  oonfii*^ 
to  the  point  of  starting  by  reason  of  its  spread  before  the  arriral  of  ^ 
Depariment  apparatus. 

April  as  —  74  and  76  Forayth  Street  ^ 

Fire  occurred  at  3.32  o'clock  a.m.  (in  the  night).  Cause  of  to '^ 
rould  not  be  ascertained.  Fire  was  not  confined  to  point  of  starting  » 
the  reason  of  its  having  spread  before  the  amval  of  apparatus  <ii^ 
Department.  Twenty-two  families  in  No.  74  Forsyth  Street,  and  1*^ 
Jies  in  No.  76  Forsyth  Strwt.     Ou^u^alat  fire  I  found  the  entiwUn**' 


uirway  burned  away  from  the  first  floor  lo  the  roof  and  the  fire  spreading 
"  .  in  all  directiooa  on  every  floor.  All  the  occupajits  were  assisted  down 
at  and  rear  fire-escapea  by  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  Ko. 
land  police  in  the  vicinity,  except  Annie  Lescrowit^f  aged  13  years, 
aed  to  death,  Amelia  Lescrowitz,  aged  11  jeai-s,  JoLn  Leaorowitz, 
6  years,  were  all  burned  to  death.  The  injured  are  as  follows; 
:mauel  Lescrowitz,  aged  38  years,  burned  abmit  face  and  neck  — not  dan- 
rous.  Michael  Keshtiaum,  aged  6-3  yearsj  burned  on  right  hand  and  face. 
>Tou  Paet,  figcd  12  years,  burned  on  hands  and  face,  not  acrioualy  — 
sated  by  Dr.  Watson  and  remnved  by  him  te  Crfrtiverneur  Hoiipital  in 
fcbulance.  The  following  Engine  Companies  were  at  this  tire  :  Nos.  17, 
S5, 20, 15,  aud  12 ;  also  Kook  and  Ladder  Companies  Noa.  6,  9,  and  18, 
atioc  ol  fire  was  two  hours.  Firemen  were  on  duty  7  hours*  and  8 
Emtes,  (Signed)    Wii,lla.u  Ouckix,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

May  8 — 391  Madison  Street 

pire  occurred  at  4.17o^clock  a.m.  (in  tlie  ni^ht).  Cause  of  fire  un- 
Dwn.  Fire  origioated  ou  the  second  floor  and  estended  to  the  third, 
'^rtb,  tilth,  and  to  the  roof.  Tbe  tix^Q  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of 
^rtijig  for  the  reason  of  its  having  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  in> 
Lratua  of  the  X>epartmeat.  Nine  families  in  tlie  building.  Oceopants 
-sistfcd  to  street  frotn  fire-escapes  by  Hook  and  Ladder  (.'ompaiiies  11  and 
*  and  policemen  on  du^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tire.  On  my  arrival  I 
und  that  the  tii'e  had  FuU  possession  of  ihe  stairway  from  the  second 
K>t  to  the  roof.  The  fire  was  conJined  chiefly  to  the  stairway,  except  on 
B  fiftb  floor,  where  the  fire  spread  befoi-e  the  arrival  rf  Department 
J>aratuB.     Duration  of  the  fire  was  one  hour. 

(Signed)    William  Guerin,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

May  72  —  i^i  Park  Avenue 

Fire  started  at  4.40  o'clock  f.M.  Oriybiated  in  the  cellar  wood-bins 
.  eKtenJed  to  the  firet  and  seeond  floors  by  the  halls.  Cause  unknown. 
3.  Lawrence,  aged  57  years,  was  taken  from  the  third  floor  by  members 
"look  and  Ladder  Company  No,  1^^  down  a  35-foot  ladder.  They  also 
Uted  a  number  of  the  tenants  down  the  rear  fire-e&cape<  airs.  Edward 
^^Bhane,  aged  35  ycarst,  and  her  eon  Edivard,  aged  4,  died  from  inhaling 
*t  AIT  and  smoke;  the  mother  livfid  about  tire  minutes  after  heing 
*Tied  out     Tbey  were  found  on  the  top  floor  in   the  hallway.     Eight 

I  lilies  to  the  buildinfr — two  on  eaeh  floor  above  the  first 
(Signed)    Jamks  J.  HiCaktnkv,  Chief  of  10th  Battalion. 
Fii 


June  16 — 35a  Etst  19th  Street 


Fire  started  at  10,21  o'clock  p.m.  (in  the  night).     Cause  of  fire  unknown. 

^u  arrival  found  fire  in  possession  of  south  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor, 
_  while  at  work  on  the  fourth  floor.  Fireman  Magher,  of  Hook  and 
Mder  Company  No.  3,  found  Mrs,  Annie  Cannon,  36  years  old,  overcome 
^  srookc  aud  lutconacious.  She  was  foimd  in  the  kitchen  of  rear  room 
id  wna  taten  t,o  the  street  by  stairway  by  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder 
DDipany  No.  3.  Sent  ambulance  call,  which  was  responded  to  by  ambu- 
BCe  from  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  she  was  takea  for  treatment  Dura- 
of  fire,  4  minutes. 
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June  4  —  a  17  Delanccf  Street  I 

Fire  started  at  3.52  oVlook  p.m.  Starteil  on  the  first  floor  and  eitaU 
through  the  second,  thirds  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors.  Cause  uukortJ 
Abo  extended  to  the  ueighboring  building,  44  Pitt  Street,  and  did  <vad 
erable  dam^e.  Fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of  starting  for  nm 
that  it  had  spread  befor«  the  arrival  of  the  apparatiLS  ot  the  Depajun 
Eighteen  families  in  217  Delancey  Street;  IS  families  in  44  PiUStn 
I>uratioQ  of  fire,  1  hour.  I 

(Signed)    William  Guehix,  Chief  of  4th  Battaliai 

June  15  —  34  JackBon  Street 

Fire  Btarted  at  2.30  o'clock  a.m.  (in  the  night),  Ori^nated^ 
second  floor  and  extended  to  the  first,  third,  fovirth^  and  fifth  floor?,  fl 
of  fire  was  unknown.  Thfl  fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of  sM 
for  the  reason  that  it  had  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  rf^ 
Department.  There  w^re  eight  families  in  the  building.  On  my  ami 
at  the  fire  I  found  the  fira  in  jjossefi^ion  of  the  atairway  from  the  mtkk 
on  the  hrst  floor  to  the  bulkhead  on  the  roof,  and  spreading  from  theU 
to  the  apartments.  The  following  named  is  a  Hat  of  the  dead  from  a^ 
ation  aud  bunia,  whose  bodies  were  taken  to  the  Delancey  Sureei  aa 
House:  Mary  Marion,  aged  35  years;  Joseph  Marion,  aged  40  J«B 
Elizjibeth  Marioiii  aged  7  years  ;  Ella  Marion,  aged  O^'ears  \  Ehiellioi 
aged  4  years;  Anthony  Marion,  aged  1  year;  William  Carter^agri' 
years;  Joseph  Carter,  aged  12  years;  1  unidentified  woman  su]>pM 
be  Mrs,  William  Carter,  aged  38 ;  and  Kate  Carter,  aged  15  years,  t 
following  are  the  list  of  the  injnred  at  Gouverneur  Hospit;J :  Mary  Man* 
aged  18  years,  asphyxiatioa  and  shock — may  recover;  Margaret  Marion, 
phyiiatjonand shock  ;  Frank  IVtarion^  agedlSyeara.asphyxiationand^ 
also  burned  on  body  ;  baby  (male),  Carter  family,  1  year  old.  shock;  R 
rick  Byrnes,  aged  23  years,  burns,  shock,  asphyKiation,  and  injtirtd  1 
ternally;  may  die.  Duration  of  fire,  1  Uoui' and  15  minutes,  Ou  dnlT 
hours  and  15  minutes-  The  following  pngine  coim>anie3  wew  prwHiI 
Engine  Company  ^oa.  15, 11,  andl7»  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Compan)?i'o 
16  and  18.  (Signed)    VVllliam  (tUerin,  Chief  of  4tb  Batialioa 

June  15th  —  j6  Rutgers  Street 

Fire  originated  at  S.45  o'clock  p.m.  Started  on  the  first  floot  I 
extended  to  the  aeaoud,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  Damage  alight 
of  fire  not  ascertained.  The  fire  was  not  confined  to  the  jx^int  of  statii 
for  the  reason  it  had  spremi  liefore  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  of 
Department.  Eighteen  familiefi  in  the  building.  The  body  of  a  woma 
su|)poaed  to  be  Mrs.  Rutkoff,  ^ed  about  35  years^  was'  fouud  ot  t* 
stairs  leading  from  the  hall  of  the  first  floor  to  the  west  area  ;  she  ha*l  hM 
burned  to  death.  The  body  was  turned  civer  to  the  police  on  duty  at  d 
fire.  The  foUowingis  a  list  of  the  injured  who  were  removed  to  the  God 
emeur  Hospital:  Ella  Hart,  aged  14  years,  sprained  arm  ;  Joseph  J aK 
SOD,  2  yeara  old,  ovetcorae  with  smoke ;  Ida  Yellin,  aged  17  years,  sprain 
foot;  Joseph  Yellin,  aged  35  years,  broken  leg;  Dora  Aarotison,  aged 
years,  sprained  foot;  Meyer  Kahn.  aged  37  years^  severely  bnined,  fn 
body,  and  hands.  Duration  of  fire,  30  minutes,  Oti  duty,  1  hour  and 
iuinutes.  (Signei)   'Wii*vAi.»G\i'BAvs^C^iftf  of  4cb  Battalion- 
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TENEMENT   HOUSE   FIRE-ESCAPES 


The  law  since  1862  has  required  ttat  all  tenement  houses,  includ- 
,g  those  already  built  aa  well  as  those  erected  thereafter,  should  be 
rovided  with  adequate  fire-escapes.     It  would  seem  that,  iQ  this 
iriod  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  proper  officials  should  have  been 
ble  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  tenement  houses  erected  prior  to  1862 
itrere  equipped  with  adequate  fire-escape3>  and  certainly  that  no  new 
mement  houses  should  have  beeu  erected  since  that  time  not  so 
pplied ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  such  buildings  m  this  city 
'day  with  totally  inadequate  meaas  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Ah  there  are  over  80,000  tenemeut  houses  in  the  city,  it  has 
en  impoeslble  to  examine  all  of  the  tenement  houses  to  ascertain 
hether  they  are  properly  equipped  with  fire-eecapes  or  not.  Con- 
iBequently  our  invcBtigation  Jias,  of  necessity,  been  limited  to  certain 
ctiona  of  the  city.  In  Manhattan  the  entire  seventeenth  ward, 
lextending  from  Rivirigton  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  from 
Third  Avenue  to  Avenue  B,  has  been  examined.  The  method  of 
such  examination  was  as  follows :  Each  block  was  taken  up  in  detail, 
and  wherever  the  inspector  found  a  tenement  house  without  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front,  be  made  an  examination  of  the  building*  No 
other  buildings  were  inspected.  In  this  ward  920  houses  were 
examined.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  buildings  were  found 
to  be  what  is  known  as  "  furnished  room  '*  houses,  21  were  apparently 
houses  of  prostitution^  and  28  houses  contained  either  2  families  or 
family  each,  and  therefore  were  not  strictly  within  the  purposes  of 
Uiia  investigation ;  that  is,  out  of  a  total  of  2877  tenement  houses  tn 
the  ward  (according  to  the  last  tenement  house  census  of  the  Board 
of  Health),  653  tenement  houses,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. Lad  no  hre-escapcs  on  the  front. 

Ninety-eight  teitenient  houses,  or  15  per  cent  of  those  examined, 
had  no  fire-escapes  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  these  buildings  was  occupied  by  3  families  or  more,  and  there- 
fore under  the  law  should  have  been  provided  with  such  fire-escapes. 
Sixty-seven  of  these  building^s  contained  as  many  as  3  families 
each,  19  contaiued  4  families  each,  4  contained  5  families  each> 
contained   6   families  each,  2  contained  8  families  each>  1  con- 
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tainod  9  families,  and  Ai]'>ther  contained  10  familii*s,  making  m 

of  356  families  in  this  sm^ll  district  without  any  meaus  of  csGi|c 

I       A^Muroing  that  the  average  number  in  a  family  is  5,  it  &ppetL»lliii 

I      tbf  re  were  practioall}'  iu  this  limited  area  1780,  or  neatly  2000,  petaas 

I      without  zueaos  of  escape  in  case  of  tire. 


SEW  YORK  — SEVENTEEyTH  WARD 

BtMLDIITGi  WITHOUT    AWT    FlttE-tSCArtB   AT   ALL 

Toial  baUdlnj^a  Jnspected • 

FitmLi^icd  room  houat*  (containing  ft-20  rooiUA) 

IIouBCB  of  pn^UtuticiD                     ....  4 

Uouae«  wiUi  lew  Uun  three  famtUes   .        .        .  ■ 


Vomber  of  famillcA  on  a  floor; 


One  txmilf 

Two  famihu 

Three  fAmiUeft      ......... 

MJBCelJaneous      ...,,.-.. 

(VATjlDgfrom  oae  od  aaiD«  floon  to  two  and  cren  three) 

TVomber  of  familjea  in  boUding : 

Thre«  In  bolldjug 

Four  m  building  ,••.•... 

F'm  m  builcting «        >        • 

Sue  in  building •        *        . 

Eight  in  building  ,......, 

IJine  Id  building 

Ten  in  bulldEiig 


Komber  of  stones  in  height : 

T^o  stories .1 

7Vo  Blories  and  baMUvent   -...***  ,  3 

Three  Btoiies 18 

Thrm  ntoriee  and  baaement .56 

Pour  stories  .,..,....  ,10 

Four  sloHea  and  baoement 0 

Five  Btoriee 3 

Of  the  remaining  555  tenement  houses  examined,  none  had  any 
fire-eacapea  on  the  front  of  the  building,  although  provided  witi 
halcouieH  upon  the  rear ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  355 
of  these  hourseB  had  2  families  on  each  floor,  3  of  the  buildings  bad 
8  familiea  on  each  fioor,  and  S  had  4  f^mdiea  on  each  floor,  vbila 
Z2  buildings  contained  from  2  to  3  and  4  families  upon  eaoh  floor, 
and  in  fiome  canes  even  6  and  7.  In  the  buildings  where  there  wer§ 
more  th;m  "2  fiimilies  on  a.  floor  and  no  fire-eacapoH  ou  the  front,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  a  number  of  families  in  each  case  bad  abeo- 
Jutel/  no  chance  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 


Tbb  Wbowu  Kimj  or  Tknemknt  Houas  FirE'Eikafr— Vkbtical  L^mticMs^ 
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ITEW  TOHK— SEVENTEENTH    WARD 

■Drnss  'wnn  mo  PiAB-BEK]A.rBA  ojfl  TQk  Fboht 

Turiil  buildinga  iiispecu^     ......,,  CQ6 

Furnished  room  houses  (containing  S-20  rooms)  ,        •        ■        .  03 

Hiiusca  of  prLrsiLtutidzi ■       ,  7 

Houaca  with  lesA  thvi  UircC  fiuuilics  ...•!»  1 


unNT  Houses >•       ■       «       ,  655 

Namber  of  facniUes  on  a  floor : 

One  family 162 

Tffo  Umilies 350 

Three  families S 

Four  f  Eimities       ,         >.....,,.  8 

MijictLlAijeous                        ....         .        -        .        ,  83 

(V&rying  from  one  on  some  floors  to  two^  tbreCi  aud  four  in 

mosi  coeea,  and  even  aii  &nd  wTsa  in  aome  cifiea) 

Vumber  of  fainilies  in  buildiiig : 

Three  in  building .41 

Four  in  bniliiing ,         .  116 

Five  in  building 11 

SU  in  bulUtiag ti 

Sfiven  in  hniliiing         .---..,,.  1 

Eight  in  bULldijig Ul 

H'luv  ill  baliiJLn-;  . IQ 

Tt^n  in  building 154 

Eleven  hi  building 1 

Tvrirhe  in  building        .         ....         i         i         .         ,  IS 

Thirteen  in  building     , .  2 

FoaneeM  In  building 1 

Fifteen  in  bitilding .8 

SijEteen  in  building 6 

Twenty  in  building .4 

Twenty-four  in  building -         .         -  4 

Twenty-eight  in  buiLdiQg 1 

Thirty-flTe  in  building 1 


'The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  honaea  esam- 
jd  which  had  no  fire-escapes  upon  the  front.  It  also  shows  the 
inber  of  such  houses  containing  3  families  in  each  house,  the  num- 
r  containing  4,  5,  and  6  families,  and  so  on  up  to  35  families,  as 
ill  as  the  number  of  tenement  houses  in  which  the  floors  of  the  fire- 
sape  balconies  were  made  of  wocden  slats ;  also  the  immber  of 
lementa  in  which  the  balconies  were  connected  by  vertical  ladders 
Itead  of  stairs  with  a  hand-rail ;  the  number  where  fire-eseape 
Lconies  were  very  badly  encumbered  with  household  goods,  the 
mber  of  cases  where  these  balconies  were  partly  encumbered,  aad 
3  number  where  they  were  slightly  encumbered*  as  well  as  the 
mber  of  houses  in  which  the  opening's  of  the  balconieai  through 
Ifoh  persons  must  descend  in  cose  of  fire,  ^?ere  closed  or  covered 
ar  BO  that  egreas  from  the  building  in  case  of  tire  would  have  been 
ire  than  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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From  exammation  nf  this  table  it  appears  that  in  these  555  tene- 
ment bouses  accommodatlDg  4305  families  or  21^525  persons,  none  of 
lie  houses  had  any  tire-escapes  on  the  front.  lu  198  houses,  or  S6 
'  per  cent,  the  fluonj  of  the  tire-escajie  balconies  M"ere  of  wood,  so  that 
ia  citse  a  hre  broke  out  at  the  rear,  these  balconies  would  be  practi- 
cally uaelesa,  as  the  wooden  slats  would  imniediately  burn  away, 
leaving  simply  a  bole.  That  only  90  of  these  buildings,  or  16  per 
cent,  were  provided  with  stairs  connecting  the  different  balconies, 
893  of  the  building^s,  or  71  per  cent,  being  furnished  simply  vith 
vertical  laddersp  WJion  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  Fire  Department  vertical  ladders  are  seldom  used  by  women 
or  children,  and  that  m  nearly  eveiy  case  where  such  ladders  are 
provided  on  buildings  of  this  kind,  the  tirenien  have  to  rescue  the 
tenauts  and  carry  them  down  from  the  different  balconies,  the  aig- 
nilicance  of  this  slate  of  affairs  begins  to  be  realized. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  reports  of  different  fire  chiets 
in  reference  to  a  number  of  tenement  house  fires  occurring  within 
the  present  year  emphasize  this  fact :  — 

Repoit  of  Chief  of  10th  Battalion,  Joseph  P,  Byrnes,  on  fire 
occurring  at  305  East  92d  Street  on  January  6,  1900  :  "Fire  started 
at  12.09  A>M.,  originated  in  the  cellar  and  extended  to  the  first, 
Becond,  third,  fourth,  and  lifth  stories  by  the  light  shaft  and  stairway, 
-  .  •  Fireman  Charles  McCarthy,  of  Engine  Company  No-  22,  res- 
cued 2  children  from  tlie  iifth  floor  from  fire-escapes,  and  assisted  in 
the  rescue  of  a  >lrs.  Goodwin  from  the  fifth  floor,  and  members  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Compcuy  No.  13  a^si^ted  several  persons  down 
the  fire-escape  and  ladders.  Fireman  Patrick  H.  MeCartie.  of  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No,  13,  rescued  a  Mrs,  Gordon  from  the  fifth 
floor  from  fire-escape  by  a  35-foot  ladder." 

Report  of  Acting  Chief  James  C,  Brogan  on  fire  occurring  at  23 
and  25  Jefferson  street  on  March  17,  1900:  *^Fire  occurred  at  8,23 
o'clock  A.M.,  started  on  the  first  floor  and  extended  through  the 
Becond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  —  cause  unknown;  20  families  in 
building.  Members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  6  assisted 
several  persons  on  fire-escapea  to  escape  by  ladder-" 

Report  of  Chief  of  Battalion  William  (Juerin  on  tire  occurring  at 
74  and  76  Forsyth  Street  on  April  25,  1900  :  "  Fire  occiu-red  at  3.22 
o^clock  A.M,  —  cause  of  lire  could  not  be  asceitained.  ...  On 
arrival  al  fire  I  found  the  entire  line  of  stairway  burned  away  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  roof,  and  the  fire  spreading  out  in  all  directions 
on  every  floor  —  all  the  occupants  were  assisted  dovm  front  and  rear 
fire-escapes  by  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  69  and 
police  in  the  vicinity,  except  3  children  who  were  all  burned  to 
death/' 
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Report  of  Chief  of  Battalion  Williani  Gnenn  on  fire  occttiiing  it  I 
HadiaoD  hirvtt  oo  M»y  8,  19O0:  ^^  Fire  occurred  at  4.17o'dad 
A.)L  — Ci&tue  of  fire  unknown.  .  .  .     Ocupants  assisted  to  strvt 
Lfrom  fire-eoca^jM  by  Hook  atid  Ladder  Compaitiea  No.  11  azul  No.  18, 
%nd  ifoliceiuen  on  duty  in  the  vicLnitj  of  tbe  fire.'* 

RefiorC  of  Chief  of  BattalioQ  JameaJ.  McCartney  an  fireoccv^l 

[  fiog  at  1001  Park  Avefioe  on  May  22  :  ^  Fire  Btarted  at  4-40  o'clodJ 

^.M-  -  .  -     Mrs,  Laurence,  aged  57  yeara,  wa«  taken  frona  tbs  diodl 

loor  by  members  of   Hook  jmd    Ladder  Company  No,    13  dovnij 

'S5-Fooi  Udder  —  they  also  assisted  a  number  of  tenania  down  tLsj 

rear  fire-escape*." 

Id  tbe  555  tenement  houses,  above  inenlioned+  in  290  bonsei^orj 
53  per  cent,  the  fire-escape  balconies  were  very  badly  encumbertd. 
and  in  185  houses,  or  34  per  cent,  they  were  partly  encumbered,  i 
while  in  only  74  eases,  or  13  per  cent,  had  they  any  semblance  o( 
being  kept  clear.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  in  19S  buildingii 
or  36  per  cent,  the  openings  throngb  which  the  ladders  or  stain 
passed,  and  through  which  the  tenants  and  firemen  must  descfod. 
were  closed  over  with  boards  or  other  heavy  obstructions. 


BROOKLTN 

In  Brooklyn,  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  ward  in  what  is 
known  as  Greenpoint  and  vicinity  was  inspected.  It  was  not  p06- 
eihle  within  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  examine  the  entire  w^rd. 
Eight  hundred  and  six  honsee,  however,  were  eiamiued.  The  sys- 
tem emph^yed  in  Brooklyn  was  not  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
New  York.  la  New  York  only  those  houses  which  had  no  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front  were  examined.  In  Brooklyn,  however,  Cich 
residence  building  in  a  certain  neighborhood  was  inspected. 

Out  of  these  806  buildings  it  was  found  that  there  wetv  9 
which  were  "furnished  room'*  houaea,  or  used  as  hotels  in  part, and 
136  buildings  containing  less  than  3  families,  and,  therefore,  not 
within  the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

Of  the  661  tenement  houses  examined  it  was  found  that  28S  were 
without  flre-eecapes  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  notwithstanding  lie 
fact  that  242  of  these  were  wooden  buildings  where  the  chance  for 
e»ca[)e  in  case  of  fire  is  ulmost  nothing.  Of  these  242  wooden  tene- 
ment houses  199  contained  3  families  each;  25  houses  contaiaed 
4  families  ciich,  17  contained  6  fumilies  each,  and  1  house  con- 
tainod  as  many  os  8  families,  making  a  total  of  807  families  or 
4035  persons,  living  in  wooden  tenement  houses  without  any  fi«- 
eticiqit^s  of  any  kind* 

The    remaindep  of  t\ve  2.%^  bwvldiu^a  without  any  fire-escapea 
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viz.  41  housea,  were  of  brick.      Twenty-one  of  these  houaea  con- 
tained 3  familiea  each,  6   contained  4  families  each,  12  contained 
;6  families  each.  1  contained  8  families,  and  1  contained  9  families, 
[making;  a  total  of  176  families,  or  880  persoos,  living  in  brick  tene- 
ment houses  without  any  means  of  eacapo  whatsoever.     That  is,  in 
leae  283  tenement  houses,  there  were  living  983  families,  or  4915 
^persons  —  nearly  6000  —  \vithouc  aDy  means  of  escape,  and  thia  not- 
^witliataadiug  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  buildings  contained  as 
lany  as  3  families,  and  therefore  was  rec[iiired  by  law  to  be  provided 
rith  good  and  sufhcient  6re-e3cape5. 

BROOKLTN  (Part  or  SBVBimsHTR  Wahd) 

fi[T|LDINOri   WITHOUT   AKT  FlBfl-BOOAPBS   AT  ALL 

fTotal  buildings  insp«;ted     ,        ,         <        , 4SS 

1  •*  Fumishod  roota  *' hfUHOBi  hotels,  etc *\ 

looses  WElh  tesH  than  throe  famiileH   .-......>         1^ 

""  ~^  Wood.  Brict         ToUI. 

BnEMBTfT  HoceBB 243  41  283 

Ka.  of  faoillies  on  a  floor  -. 

One  family 207  27  234 

TSto  familica S7  J.3  40 

Three  families 0  1  1 

MiacelLaneous 8  0  6 

No.  oF  £amiHea  in  building: 

Tliree  in  building 199  £l  £20 

Tour  in  building £5  6  .11 

Six  in  balEding 17  12  29 

Eight  in  building I  1  ^ 

Kinc  in  building 0  L  1 

So  much  for  the  tenement  houses  without  any  fire-escapea*      Of 

Fthe  remaining  378  tenement  kousea  inspected,  which  were  provided 

livith  firo-oscapcs,  it  was  found  that  273  of  these  buildings  wore  of 

■wood  and  105  of  brick,  and  thai  out  of  the  273  wooden  buOdings 

26  houses  container!  S  families  each,  5  houses  contained  4  families 

each,  203  contained  G  famiUes  each,  38  houses  contained  8  families 

each«l  house  contained  9  families,  1  house  contained  10  families,  and 

2  contained  16  families  each.     Of  the  105  brick  tenement  houses, 

6  buildings  contained  3  families  each,  10  contained  4  families  each, 

'37  contained  6  families  each,  60  contained  8  fatuilies  each,  I  con- 

[tained  12  families,  and  another  contained  16  families. 

BHOOKLYN  (Part  op  Skvintbentb  Ward) 

BuiLDlNGa  WITH  FiRE-IBCAPBI 

Tr)t^  buiMinga  inspected     ..,....•■!•        8M 

*••  Funiisbed  room  "  bouses,  etc 

BdOAefl  wiih  1db3  thaa  three  familiw    .,.,,.,         ^         .  ^ 
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No.  of  faznili^  on  a  floor ; 

One  family 36  1A  || 

TwofATniU^ MS  8T  SI 

Thre«  families •        <        ■  1  1  ] 

Four  fjuiifllvs t  1  1 

MLHceUaDeoii3 2  1  1 

No.  of  rauilUi^H  in  building: 

Three  m  btiildiiit;      .......  M  6  9 

Fourin  biiiUling 2  10  U 

Six  in  imiMliig         ...,,,.  ?0Q  37  »» 

Eight  m  buililiiig SB  fiB  0 

Nioe  in  liuiliHog 1  Q  ] 

Ti^Ti  in  buiMing 1  Q  I 

TweWe  in  bLiililing 0  1  1 

Sixteen  in  building 2  1  I 

It  was  found  tliat  out  of  378  houses  prorided  with  fire-escapts 
only  15,  or  4  pur  cant,  Lad  balconies  on  tho  fronts  of  the  houses: 
that  266  buildings,  or  70  per  cent,  had  balconies  on  tho  rear  ;  Aud 
thiit  01  houses  had  no  fire-eacape  bnlconies  nt  all,  but  xvere  pruviiW 
with  SI  very  peculiar  system  of  ostensible  fire-escapes*  confuting  nfi 
vertical  ladder  aiisiiended  in  mid-Air  jn  front  of  the  building  at  eaA 
story  by  two  iron  brackets.  This  ladder  was  generally  found  toht 
held  off  from  the  frout  of  the  baildin^  at  a  disb^nce  of  about  2  (ttl 
6  incheu.  These  brackets  were  not  provided  with  any  platform « 
balcony,  but  were  simply  two  thin  pieces  of  iron,  about  3  feet  apart 
holding  out  the  ladder.  In  some  civaes  the  tenants  had  placed  hoBida 
ftcrosa  the  brackets  and  put  flower  pota  and  boxes  upon  the  hoardtp 
It  is  hardly  iiecessjiry  to  point  out  that  this  arrangement  could  luA 
by  the  furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered  a  fin- 
escape.  Of  the  tenemt-nt  housea  with  fire-escapes,  1*1  houses,  tff 
24  per  cent-,  were  found  to  be  provided  with  these  ladders,  so  tlut 
pnicticftlly  this  number  should  l>o  added  to  tho  buildings  pr«viouKly 
mentioned  as  being  without  any  fire-escape  whatfloerer. 

Of  the*  281  hoiwes  provided  with  some  kinJ  of  balconies,  it  m» 
fonnil  that  in  only  33  bnnsc>i,  or  Iti  per  cent,  were  these  balcome? 
connected  by  stairs,  and  that  in  244  houses,  or  87  per  cent,  tlw}' 
were  connected  simply  by  vertical  ladders.  !n  105  houses,  or  37  per 
cent,  tlie  fire-e,scai>e  balconies  were  found  to  be  badly  encumbeieJ 
with  hoiiseboUl  goods,  that  is,  over  one-half  of  the  balconies  w«re  so 
encumbered-  la  81  cases,  or  29  per  cent,  the  balconies  were  but 
piiflly  tnciiinbere<l,  while  in  95  ca^es,  or  34  per  cent,  the  balconies 
were  found  to  be  almost  clear.  In  149  cases,  or  53  per  cent,  the 
floors  of  the  balconies  were  found  to  be  made  entirely  of  wood,  which 
in  case  of  fire  would  be  practically  useless,  as  they  would  immedi- 
ately  burn  away,  leaving  simply  a  hole.     This  eonditiou  of  affairs  is 


JHvuKLV.^'tf  Tki'dliAb  bVitTiUi  uF  Fiax-KSCAFKis,      A  Laudkh  —  Nu  Balconibh. 
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a  Tcry  small  part  of  the  Boroagh  of  Brooklyn  is  a  most  serious  co 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a  number  of  these  W 
are  made  of  wood,  and  that  in  a  wooden  tenement  house,  occup 
by  tbree  families  or  more,  the  chance  for  escape,  if  a  fire  occur«,i5 
very  slightest. 

We  would  caE  attention  to  a  recent  fire  in  a  wooden  I' 
house    in  Hester  Street,  occurriug  on  October  IT,  iii  wliich 
peraons  were  burned  to  death.      It  appears,  according  to  lb& 
York  Times  of  October  18,  that  "one  woman  was  roasted  t*> 4 
on  the  landing  of  a  fire-escape,  because  the  fire-esoape  stop|>^*t 
second  floor,  and  there  was  no  ladder  to  be  let  down  fromtbal 
as  the  law  required."     If  a  serious  fire  should  occur  in  anyoDt 
the  buildings  included  iu  the  above  inspection,  it  is  not  only  po^ 
but  very  probable,  that  similar  catastrophes  would  occur. 

AVe  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  outside  of 
seventeenth  ward,  all  through  this  city,  and  especially  on  fl 
Avenue,  Second  Avenue,  Third  Avenue,  Sixth  Aveoo^  E^ 
Avenue,  and  on  hundreds  of  the  cross  streets  in  Harlem,  thert 
thousands  of  the  better  class  of  flat  buildings  without  any  fire-e««f 
on  the  front-  While  these  buildings  bring  in  higher  reutaLaiwi 
occupied  generftlly  by  fewer  families  than  in  the  more  cong** 
portions  of  the  city,  the  buildings  themselves  are  in  the  mail 
stracted  in  as  poor  a  manner  as  the  cheap  tenement  housea,  iMrt 
standing  their  showy  aid  expensive  fronts;  and  the  dangers &> 
fire  in  these  buildings  are  quite  fts  great  aa  in  any  of  ihe 
tenement  housea. 

We  believe  that  every  tenement  house  in  this  citywhiclia 
fireproof  throughout  should  have  fire-eacapes»  both  on  the  front 
on  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  if  fire-eacapea  are  to  be  oniittal 
where,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted  on  the  rear  than  on  the 
for  there  they  are  essentia!.  The  purpose  of  a  fire-eacnpe  isqnffJ 
much  to  enable  the  firemen  to  reach  ibe  tenants  and  the  fiiv^is^ 
to  allow  the  tenants  to  leave  the  building.  Where  there arr  IW" 
escapes  on  the  front  of  the  buildings  the  work  of  the  firemfl" 
gj-efttly  retarded  ;  again,  where  there  are  fire-escape**  onJv  in  li*  ^ 
it  ig  quite  possible  and  generallj"  probable  that  the  fire  m^y  w^^' 
that  part  of  the  building,  and  that  therefore  escape  from  ihf  ■ 
will  be  cut  off,  and  the  tenants  will  perish.  As  a  rule  the  kiw** 
of  such  apartments  are  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  it  isiJ"' 
kitchena  that  most  of  the  fires  start. 

The  report  of  Fire  Chief  John  Welsh  on  a  tenement  house* 
ocf^urring  at  754  First  Avenue  on  January  2  illustrates  just  «■ 
occurs  in  cases  where  there  are  fire-eseapes  only  on  the  reart>f' 
buiiding.     We  quote  fiom  hva  report ;  *•  Fire  occurred  at  l^U^ 


n  the  night 
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night).  Fouad  that  nil  the  occupants  from  the  second  floor 
:»  were  cut  off  from  means  of  escape  on  account  of  flames  on  stairway 
id  rear  tire-escape,  the  flames  being  driven  by  a  strong  north- 
est  wind  at  that  time  which  enveloped  the  wliole  fire-escape  on  the 
ar  of  the  building;  ordered  third  alarm  and  jumjiing-out  nets. 
Lremen  were  at  this  Are  5  hours  and  SO  minutes.  During  its  prog- 
iss,  so  fnr  as  ascertained,  there  were  thirty-Gve  peraoas  rescued 
cm  the  different  floors  by  tLe  oflicers  and  men  of  the  de^tartment 
ith  36-  aad  85-foot  extension  and  scaling-  ladders,  jumping-ncta,  etid 
^her  appliances  for  life  saving.  Lorretto  Leonard,  aged  6  years, 
ELS  suffocated  by  heat  and  sinoke  on  the  flfth  floor." 

t  There  is  no  reason  why  flre-escapes  should  be  omitted  on  the 
nt  of  such  buildings,  except  the  pride  of  the  architect  and  the 
wner,  who  dislike  seeing  cheap  iron  balconies  upon  the  front  of  their 
laildings.  If  these  balconies  offend  their  artistic  sensibilities,  they 
ave  two  remedies:  one,  to  make  the  balconies  artistic  ;  the  other, 
I  build  their  buildings  fireproof.  We  believe  that  the  protection  of 
uman  life  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  anything  else- 

We  believe  also  that  on  all  tenement  house  fire-escapes  stairs 
'ith  flat  steps  and  hnnd-rails  are  absolutely  essentia!,  and  that  in  no 
use  should  vertical  ladders  be  permitted-  Wa  find  that  the  printed 
sgulatjons  of  the  Building  Department  require  such  stairs  with 
Qud-rails  to  be  provided  upo:i  tenement  houses,  but  that  it  has  been 
ustomary  in  the  department  for  some  years  to  grant  modifications 
f  tliis  requirement  by  permitting  vertical  ladders  to  be  erected  in 
lace  of  stairs,  upon  apptication  so  to  do  by  the  person  erecting  BUch 
^-escapes. 

[    In  this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to  a  curious  anomaly 

\  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  regard- 

\g  the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  and  that  is  this  ;  The  depart- 

mt   requires  that    on   Bowery   lodging    houses,  accommodating 

^where  from  30  to  80  homeless  men,  the  fire-escapes  must  consist 

stairs  with  hand-rails;  yet  in  tenement  houses  containing  from  100 

150  men,  women,  and  children,  vertical  ladders  are  permitted.    It 

'hard  to  understand  why  the  lives  of  homeless  men  are  of  more 

line  than  the  lives  of  women  and  children,  nor  can  we  understand 

)W  women  and  children  are  able  tD  use  an  unsteady  vertical  ladder 

tiere  atrong  men  are  unable  to  do  so.     We  desire  to  call  attention 

1  the  fact  that  the  iire-escape  balconies  erected  on  moat  tenement 

auses  are  entirely  too  narrow,  being  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 

fe  find  that  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Building  Department 

bnire  such  balconies  to  be  3  feet  wide,  but  that  it  has  boon  cuatom- 

rj  for  some  time  to  grant  roodificationa  of  this  requirement,  per- 

dtting  the  baleonicB  to  be  only  2  feet  6  inches  wide-     We  would 
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also  call  attention  to  an  evil  even  more  serious  than  any  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  ones,  and  that  is  the  present  practice,  instead  of  putting  fiw- 
escapea  on  the  frimt  of  the  buildings  of  placing  smaJl  iron  gnUiQ|i 
in  tlie  air  shiifts  between  tenemeDl  hoii^s,  leading  from  the  vrindov 
of  cne  building  to  the  window  of  an  adjoining  building,  theoeiriD- 
dowa  being  only  about  6  inches  apart*  The  object  of  such  a  form  d 
construction  is  to  save  money  ;  such  escapes  are  worse  than  us8le6& 
One-fourth  of  all  the  tenement  house  fires  spread  through  the  air 
shafts,  and  a  fire  occurring  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  these  apartmentt 
would  immediately  leap  to  tlia  windows  of  the  adjoining  houw  & 
inche8  away  ;  moreover,  such  an  escape  in  the  snuall  air  shaft  obstmcti 
light  and  air,  destroys  privacy  by  allowing  communication  betTWs 
house  and  house,  lays  the  occupants  of  tenement  houses  open  to  the 
constant  depredation  of  thieves,  and  in  every  way  is  detrimeDUl  to 
the  buildings.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  escape  that  bu 
recently  been  erected  we  would  cM  attention  to  a  building  opposiEf 
the  new  Hamilton  Fish  Park  in  Sheriff  Street. 

The  encumbrance  of  fire-escape  balconies  with  boxes,  bftrreli 
plants^  re  frige  rat  orSf  and  general  household  utensils  ia  one  of  Uit 
questions  that  the  Commission  has  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  tlie  Ueti- 
raony  of  Lbe  Fire  Department  thnt  the  work  of  the  &^iQeii  in  rescu- 
ing tenants  is  often  impeded  by  such  encumbrances.  The  law  fori 
numbor  of  years  has  provided  that  fire-efioapes  should  not  in  nuy  mj 
be  encumbered,  and  has  provided  a  fine  of  $10  upon  the  tenant  oi 
occupant  of  the  apartment  for  each  offence.  The  responsibilitv  tot 
the  enforcement  of  this  law,  however,  has  been  divided  between  tlirw 
different  departments  —  the  Building  Department,  the  Fire  Depirt- 
ment,  and  the  Police  Department,  the  law  until  1898  requiring  that 
whenever  any  fireman  or  policeman  or  any  building  inspector  shwild 
find  a  fire-escape  balcony  encumbered  it  was  his  duty  to  apply  iothi 
nearest  police  magistrate  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  occupwi 
of  the  apartment,  and  upon  conviction  the  occupant  was  to  be  fineJ 
$10  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court- 
The  duties  of  the  police  do  not  take  them  ordinarily  into  teoeiiieEt 
housea  or  into  tenement  house  yards,  and  they  have  no  occaaioa 
therefore,  to  note  the  encumbrance  of  balconies  on  the  rear  of  sncl 
huildingSi  As  in  very  few  cases  the  balconies  on  the  fronts  of  tene- 
ments are  encumbered,  being  open  to  public  observation,  there  i^ 
little  likelihood,  therefore,  of  policemen  finding,  in  the  course  ol 
their  ordinary  duties,  any  violations  of  this  law.  The  duty  of  th« 
Fire  Department  is  to  extinguish  fires,  and  the  department  coisAi^tf 
of  men  trained  and  disciplined  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  no  force  available  for  the  pnrpoae  of  inspecting  fire-escapes 
to  see  Tvhether  they  aia  encumbered  or  not,  nor  is  it  advisable  that 
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who  are  trained  to  fight  fires  shoald  spend  their  time  in  the 
k  of  ordinary  inspection.  The  duties  of  the  building  inspectors 
lot  take  them  aa  a  role  into  old  tenement  houses,  but  only  into 

buildings ;  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  department  has 
orce  to  make  such  inspections*  The  result  is  that,  the  responsi- 
y  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  being  divided  among  depart- 
ta  charged  with  quite  different  duties*  the  law  is  not  enforced, 
in,  where  arrests  have  been  made  for  the  encumbrance  of  fire- 
pe  balconies,  it  has  been  found  that  the  police  magistrates  are 
T  loath  to  fine  or  imprison  a  poor  person  for  such  au  offence, 
icially  if  the  poor  person  is  a  foreigner  not  used  to  our  ways  of 
ig  and  often  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  law;  so  that  for  these 
reasons  it  appears  that  the  law  in  reference  to  encumbrance  of 
escapes  is  practically  of  slight  value. 

Fhese  are  the  results  of  an  examination  made  simply  in  one 
\  of  the  city,  and  that  in  a  somewhat  crowded  district  where 
,ter  attention  is  paid  to  the  need  of  fire-escapes  by  the  authorities 
I  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

from  a  study  of  these  ^ts,  shown  by  this  inspection,  we  cannot 
pe  the  conclusion  that  the  enforcement  of  the  fire-escape  law  in 
city  is  of  the  most  lax  and  inefficient  kind. 
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The  rear  tenement  house  has  been  the  subject  probably  of  more 
©e  and  condemnation  than  any  other  type  of  building  that  hag 
t  beea  constructed.  Much  of  this  bas  been  deserved  and  much 
t  undeserved.  There  have  been  ia  Ne^v  York  Oily  many  rear 
sment  houses  that  were  unfit  for  humaa  habitation,  and  tbere  are 
i  a  considerable  number  of  such  house.>4  to  be  found  in  this  city 
»y.      Ou  the  otber  hand,  there  itre  many  rt^ar  tenements  which 

far  more  sanitary  and  much  more  pleasant  to  live  in  tLan  the 
Inary  double-decker  tenement  hcuse. 

X^o  OQG  knows  just  when  the  first  tenement  house  was  built  in 
k  city,  nor  when  the  first  rear  tenement  house  was  erected.  The 
!nilar  belief  ia  Uiat  the  rear  tenement  is  a  building  added  on  the 
IT  of  a  lot  behind  a  tenement  or  dwelling-  house  already  erected  on 
ft  front.  Tids  is  not  the  case.  Tho  contrary  is  what  has  happened. 
He  rear  building  was  on  the  lot  first,  and  the  front  building  has  in 
iply  every  case  been  built  afterward.  Investigations  made  show 
IB  conclusively,  The  original  insurance  maps  of  the  city  issued  in 
52  show  a  great  number  of  such  houses  located  at  the  very  back  of 
J  lot,  with  the  whole  front  of  the  lot  left  entirely  vacant,  indicating 
ftrly  that  it  was  customary  at  that  time  to  erect  dwellings  at  the 
r  of  the  lot,  leaving  the  entire  space  at  the  front  as  a  yard  or 
fden,  Further  internal  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Tene- 
nt  House  Law.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1867,  and  it  is  to  be 
»d  that  it  prohibits  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  froiU  of  any 

where  there  is  already  a  building  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot- 
id  it  been  the  custom  at  that  time  to  erect  the  rear  building  itfter 
J  front  one,  the  law  would  have  been  expressed  in  exactly  the 
poeite  way. 

As  previously  stated,  the  rear  tenement  house  may  be  good  or  bad, 
is  ba<l  when  the  front  and  rear  buildings  are  too  elose  together, 
when  the  rear  building  is  located  so  far  bnck  on  the  lot  as  to  havo 
tiffieient  Bpace  behind  it,  and  between  it  and  another  building 
Itated  on  the  rear  of  another  lot.  The  rear  tenement  house  la 
wi  when  there  ia  an  open  space  of  from  20  to  25  feet  between  it 
i  the  front  buildings  and  when  there  ia  a  ya.t4  WtV  q1  I't  ttV  ^iwra^* 
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10  or  15  feet.  One  rea^ou  whj  the  rear  tenement  house  li&ft  b«en  tt\ 
uiucU  condemned  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  death-mte  m  thea 
huildiiigs  lias  alwayi^  heeii  very  high,  and  the  public  hits  ivssumed 
therefore,  tliat  tho  tyi>e  of  building  wa3  a  bad  type- 
Any  one  fausiliar  with  the  auhject  of  vital  atatlt^tics  Icnosrs  tiit 
the  death-rate  alone  13  not  a  critorioa  of  the  iianitarj  condition  of  i 
huUdiiig,  because  60  many  other  elements  enter  into  thii;  subject 
in  certain  blocks  in  the  fourth  ward,  for  instance,  the  death-nlei 
very  much  higher  than  the  genera!  death-rate  of  the  city,  and  iu  ont 
or  two  cJises  twice  us  great.  About  half  a  mile  away,  in  the  Jewuk 
quarter  in  tho  toutli  ward,  the  death-rate  la  only  lialf  as  great! 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  city.  Both  of  theae  blocks  are  in  dii-| 
tinctively  tenemont  house  districts.  In  the  lirst  case,  where  tfail 
death-rate  is  three  or  four  times  119  great  as  iu  the  socoad  coa^tlul 
tenement  houses  are  not  so  high,  are  more  sanitary,  and  are  less  ove^ 
crowded  tlian  in  the  second  case.  Tlie  explanation  of  this  appirent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  people  inliahiting 
the  block  are  Itiiliana,  a  race  among  which  the  death-rate  is  gf  nenllj 
high  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  diet  ti 
our  climate.  They  try  to  live  upon  a  kind  of  food  adequate  for  ik 
South  of  Italy,  but  which  ia  totally  inadequate  for  New  York.  Thej 
are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  work  of  excavation,  digging  in 
trenchea,  and  are  therefore  especially  a  prey  to  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culnsis,  aud  simitar  diseases. 

In  the  case  of  tho  second  block,  the  population  is  almost  enbrdj 
Jewish-  The  explanation,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  thit 
race  characberlstics,  the  kin<l  of  occupation  of  the  individual,  and 
other  elements,  play  as  important  a  pari  iu  death-rates  oja  the  coDtH- 
tion  of  the  houses  in  which  the  people  dwell.  If  this  is  true  iu  tli^ 
case  mentioned,  bow  illogical  is  it  then  to  condemn  the  renr  tenemenL 
house  because  of  Lhe  fact  that  the  death-rute  in  some  of  those  buiU- 
inga  has  been  very  high.  Looking  at  this  subject  ecientifioallvi  on* 
finds  that  the  explanation  of  the  high  death-rat4;  in  the  rear  tene- 
ment lien  in  the  fact  that  these  houses  are  the  oldest  tenement  hoos^ 
in  the  city  ;  that  being  the  oldest  buildings  the  rents  are  the  lon-e^L 
and,  therefore,  such  buildinga  are  inhabited  by  the  very  poorest  of 
the  population,  who,  because  of  their  poverty  and  generally  underfc<l 
condition,  are  especially  liable  to  sickness-  In  addition,  in  nearU 
every  case  the  privy  accommodations  for  aueh  buildings  are  in  the 
yard  in  a  "  school  sink,"  which  ia  a  long  trough  sunk  into  the  ground 
connected  with  the  street  sewer,  and  Bupposed  to  be  flushed  out  al 
frequent  intervals.  These,  however,  are  seldom  flush^^d,  and  tbf 
stench  from  them  in  the  summer  time  is  intolerable.  It  is  noi 
earprisiugj  therefore,  that,  \un\c'w  *il  \]\\^iaii  ^lOTLditions,  the  death-rate 
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-such  buildings  should  be  high.     Is  it  fair,  therefore,  to  attribute 
Ids  high  death-rate  to  the  fact  that  oiio  building  is  behind  another 

stead  of  at  ono  sido  of  it  ? 
An  adv^aiitage  of  the  rear  tenement  is  that  it  removes  to  a  large 
3ut  social  friction.     It  divlclea  the  tenement  housa  practically  into 

to  parta,  and  thus  results  in  having  on  each  floor,  instead  of  four 
lilies  as  in  the  ordinarj  double-decker,  only  two  families-     It  is 

>Tious  that  life  under  such  conditionfl  is  much  easier  than  under 

t  other. 
)ti  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  by  a  miraber  of  people  that  the 
tenement  in  itself  has  great  disadvautages  because  of  the  fact 
bat  one  building  is  located  behind  another  building  away  from  the 
keetf  and  therefore  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  and  that  conse- 
pently  the  passageways  leading  to  these  tenements  and  the  courte 
letweeu  the  front  and  the  rear  buildings  may  become  places  favorable 

tthe  fotiterhig  of  vice  and  crime. 
In  considaiiag  the  relative  advantages  of  the  rear  tenement  and 
I  ordinary  "double-decker,"  it  ia  interesting  to  note  a  slalement 
bade  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  16,  1879, 
^bis  Btatoiucnt  was  made  tn  connection  with  tho  award  of  the  £rst 
ze  in  the  first  tenement  house  competition  for  plans  for  model 
lements.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  say;  — 
"  If  the  prize  plans  are  the  best  offered,  which  we  hardly  believe, 
iiey  merely  demonstrate  that  the  problem  is  insoluble.  The  three 
prhich  have  received  the  highest  prizes  offer  a  very  slightly  better 
urangement  than  hundreds  of  teuoment  houses  now  do.  They  are 
umply  double  houses  front  and  rear  with  the  space  between  occupied 
\}j  halls  and  water-closets.  They  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  double 
louses  which  have  so  often  called  forth  sanitary  censure  and  even 

[verse  legislation/' 
It  is  strange  that  persona  have  not  realized  more  often  that  the 
linnry  double-decker  tenement  house  is  simply  a  front  and  rear 
raildiug,  with  most  of  the  space  between  built  up  with  halls,  water- 
sets,  aud  lidUitioual  rooms,  instead  of  being  left  open  as  a  court- 

for  light  and  air,  aa  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  rear  tenement. 
While  different  views  may  be  held  upon  the  advantages  of  rear 
icracnts  as  compared  with  double-deckers,  there  ia  a  type  of  roar 
enement  house  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ; 
his  type  is  the  "  back  to  back  *'  tenement  house,  that  is,  a  rear  tene- 
nent  located  at  the  back  of  a  lot  and  with  a  very  small  space  be- 
ween  it  and  the  building  upon  an  adjoining  lot  upon  which  it  abuts, 
[n  some  cases  the  backs  of  the  two  houses  are  close  together  with 
b  space  between ;  in  other  cases  the  space  between  the  two  build- 
inga  varies  from  2  inches  to  4  or  5  feet.     In  \A\ft  m^^c^xV^'j  '^X.  'lasa'^ 
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tbia  space  averages  about  14  iocbeA  in  width.  There  are  very  fev 
of  such  buildings  in  the  cit^  that  are  aa  ingh  aa  6  atorie^  but  then 
are  a  number  that  are  4  stories  &iid  rjuite  a  number  that  are  o 
etories  in  height.  Many  «uch  tenement  bouses  are  unfit  for  hunuA 
hiibitatiou  and  should  not  be  permitted  io  be  occapied.  Owic^k 
their  confltruction,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  either  lighiitf 
ventilation  in  the  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  buildings  ujiless.  Bah 
pens  in  a.  few  caAea,  the  side  of  the  building  adjoins  a  Larg«  y^ 
next  door,  so  that  windows  may  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  house,  Ui^ 
obtaining  light  and  air  from  the  adjoining  property.  The  space  il 
the  rear  between  the  two  buildings  soon  becomes  a  place  of  depo«il 
for  garbage,  rubbish,  and  filth  of  every  imaginable  kind.  In  tikC 
majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult  to  remove  this  filth  without  toa^ 
ing  down  the  buildings.  In  a  number  of  buildings  examined,  thia 
filth  \\a&  boon  found  to  be  packed  in  to  tho  height  of  the  second  storj. 
In  tiummtir  the  stench  from  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  Bometliing 
indescribable,  and  in  many  cases  the  windows  opening  upou  tlii 
narrow  space  are  permanently  nailed  up,  as  the  occupants  find  tint 
the  odors  are  seriously  detrimental  to  health. 

These  facts  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  community  bytltt 
Commission  of  1894,  and  as  a  result  the  Board  of  Health  in  IS^ 
condemned  about  100  rear  houses;  many  of  these  were  torn  dovn, 
others  were  vacated,  and  others  were  altered  so  as  to  be  made  fit  fof 
human  habitation. 

It  appears  that  this  work,  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Health  in 
189()-1897,  however,  baa  been  discontinued. 

The  following  results  of  an  examination  of  a  number  of  buildini^ 
of  this  kind  still  in  eiistence  show  that  there  are  still  many  tbii 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  which  should  be  promptly  dealt 
with  by  the  loi:al  auLhoritiea* 

In  tho  Uorough  of  Manhattan  there  are  at  the  present  time  21-4 
rear  tenement  houses  distributed  as  follows;  — 10  in  the  firet 
ward  ;  52  in  tho  fourth  ;  5  in  the  fifth ;  101  in  the  aixth  ;  74  io 
the  seventh;  77  in  the  eighth;  118  in  tlie  ninth;  145  in  the 
tenth  ;  182  in  the  eleventh;  13  in  the  twelfth  ;  114  in  the  thir- 
teenth ;  148  in  the  fourteenth  ;  32  in  the  fifteenth  ;  124  in  the 
sixteenth  j  268  in  the  seventeenth ;  76  in  the  eighteenth  ;  57  in 
the  nineteenth ;  299  in  the  twentieth  ;  42  in  the  twenty-first ;  and 
190  in  the  twenty-second. 

The  iDsurnnce  maps  of  the  city  show  the  location  of  all  the 
different  tenement  houses,  and  indicate  very  clearly  where  the  back 
to  back  tenements  are  located.  A  list  of  such  buildings  was  pre- 
pared from  these  maps,  and  438  inspections  were  made,  involving  ia 
all  644  rear  tenements,     In  &  nximW  qI  t^at^  dve  examination  dia- 
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klofied  the  fact  that  tlie  insurance  maps  were  not  entirely  accurate, 
Knd  that  there  waa  more  space  between  the  two  abtitting  buildings 
^K^an  was  indicated  on  the  maps  ;  that  in  other  cases  there  vere 
Kriudows  OQ  the  side  of  the  building  admitting  light  and  air  from 
■he  adjoining  lot,  so  that  the  conditions  in  the  buildings  themselves 
Krere  not  uosanitary*  Out  of  these  644  tenement  houses,  41S  were 
Bound  in  which  the  conditions  needed  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  In  69  cases  there  ^'as  no  space  whatsoever  between  the 
Kwo  back  to  back  buildings.  In  3  cases  the  space  was  only  1 
■nch  ;  in  7  cases,  only  2  iachea  i  in  10  cases,  but  3  inches ;  in  IQ 
Hmdb,  4  inches  ;  in  14  cases,  6  inches  ;  in  16  cases,  6  inches  \  in  9 
^Bv^  7  inches  ;  in  5  cases,  8  inches  ;  in  17  cases,  9  inches  ;  and  in 
^f  cases,  10  inches  ;  that  is,  in  1S6  cases  the  space  between  two  baclc 
Hfco  back  buildings  was  10  inches  or  less  in  width.  In  74  cases  this 
Kifitance  was  between  11  and  15  inches  ;  in  56  cases,  between  16  and 
20  inches  ;  in  46  cases  it  wai>  as  much  as  21  to  25  inches ;  and  in  50 

Cies  it  was  over  25  inches. 
The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  varying  amounts  of 
dtha  between  back  to  back  buildings  in  relation  to  the  height 
of  the  buildings,  also  the  relative  darkness  of  rooms,  stairs,  and 
halls,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  accuiDulation  of  rubbish  between 
Buch  back  to  back  houses. 
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In  inspecting  these  baiMinga  the  insjiector  was  instructed  to 
iflcertain  only  three  facts :  first,  the  distance  hetweeo  the  abutting 
>uildiiig3 ;  second^  the  coudition  ef  light  in  the  rooms  at  the  rear ; 
knd  tliird,  the  coDdition  of  the  space  between  the  two  buildings  wi  to 
tleanliaesB.  In  making  hia  report  ujHJti  the  condition  of  light  in  the 
•ear  rooms,  four  atandards  were  adopted  flight,  dark,  very  dark, 
Ltid  pitch-blaok.  Out  of  277  cases  that  have  been  tabulated,  in  57 
tases,  or  21  per  cent,  these  rooms  were  reported  dark  ;  in  106  cases, 
)r  S8  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  rejiorted  very  dark  ;  and  in  114  cases, 
ff  41  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  reported  to  be  pilch-black. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  rubbish  and  refuse  between  the  two 
laildings  in  120  cases,  or  43  per  cent,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
.  Gonsiderabie  amount  of  such  rubbish  between  the  two  buildings. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  inspector  in  the 
Rse  of  one  or  two  individual  buUdinga  give  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
vils  of  this  class  of  tenement.  These  inspections  were  all  made  in 
ao  summer  time,  when  the  buildings  are  at  their  worst- 

"139  Avenue  A  —  5  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
acks  up  against  the  building  at  486  East  9th  Street,  which  is  6 
tories  high.  The  backs  of  the  buildiogs  are  close  together,  with 
lO  space  between-  The  roonoa  on  the  ground  floor  rear  on  the  north 
ido  of  the  house  are  pitch-black  and  stifling ;  all  the  rear  rooms  on 
lie  north  side  axe  rerj  dark  and  unvontilated  ;  the  holt  is  very 
Uxk-^' 

I  "18  Clinton  Street  —  5  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
3acks  up  against  a  factory  at  157  Attorney  Street,  which  is  5  stories 
ligh.  The  space  between  tlie  backs  of  the  buildings  is  3  inches; 
25  windows  get  their  sole  light  and  air  from  this  space  ;  refuse 
covers  the  bottom  of  it.  The  rear  rooms  on  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d 
rtories  are  pitch-black.  The  rear  rooms  on  the  4th  story  are  very 
lark," 

*'288  East  Houston  Street — 4  stories  high.  This  rear  tene- 
ment backs  up  against  another  rear  tenement  at  No-  6  Avenue  B, 
which  ia  4  stories  high.  The  apace  between  the  backs  of  the 
buildings  is  9  inches.  This  space  is  filled  2  stories  high  with 
rubbish.  All  the  middle  and  rear  rooms  are  very  dark.  About  2 
Inches  of  water,  and  foul  smell,  in  the  cellar," 

"  153  Forsyth  Street  —  6  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  up  against  another  rear  tenement  at  17^  Eldridge  Street  which 
Ls  4  stories  high.  The  space  between  the  backs  of  the  buildingii  is 
12  inches.  Twenty-five  windows  get  their  sole  light  and  air  from 
this  fipace*  Refuse  ia  scattered  over  the  space  between  the  buildings  ; 
the  rear  rooms  on  the  Ist,  2d,  aud  3d  stories  and  the  halls  are  very 
iark." 
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*' 169  Hester  Street  —  4  atones  in  height.     This  rear  tenement! 
backa  up  against  122  Mott  Street*  which  is  5  stories.     The  spa«] 
betweeu  the  back»  of  the  buililings  is  4  inches.     The  refuse  beiwwn 
k  these  buildiugs  is  1  atory  deep  ^  the  ground  floor  Is  very  dark  and 
fatifling  ;  the  rear  room  even  on  the  top  floor  is  dark/' 

**187  ilewter  Street  —  4  atoriea  in  height.      This  rear  tenemenl  ■ 
backe  up  against  the  buiIdiDgs  at  132—138  Mttlherry  Street,  wbicli  | 
are  four  etoriea  in  height ;  the  space  between  the  backs  of  the  bnild*  i 
ings  is  18  inches.     Twenty-four  windows  get  their  aole  light  and 
air  from  this  space.     The  bottom  of  the  space  is  covered  with  refuse. 
The  rooms  in  the  first  floor  rear  and  the  stairway  are  pitch-blacL 
All  rear  rooms  above  the  lat  stary  are  dark.*' 

"  122  Mott  Street  —  5  stories  high.  This  rear  tenement  backs  up 
against  No.  79  Elizabeth  Street,  which  is  5  stories  high.  The  spu« 
between  the  backs  of  the  buildings  is  15  j  inches.  Twenty-eight  win- 
dows get  their  sole  light  and  air  from  this  apace ;  the  bottom  of  it  ii 
covered  with  rubbish*  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  rear  are  pitch- 
black  and  close,  and  even  on  the  top  floor  the  rear  rooms  are  dark." 

"214  West  30th  Street  —  4  stones  in  height.  This  rear  tene- 
ment hoiiRe  backa  up  against  another  tenenieiit,  No.  217  West  29tb  j 
Street*  which  is  3  atoriea  high.  The  apace  between  tlie  backs 
of  the  building  is  15  inches.  Fifteen  windows  get  their  sole  light  i 
and  air  from  this  space.  RoomB  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  are 
pitch-black,  and  the  rear  room*  on  the  2d  atory  are  very  dark.  An 
immense  load  of  rubbish  between  the  buildings  —  space  has  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  six  yeara/' 

It  space  permitted,  one  might  quote  at  great  length  fnnm  the 
report  of  the  iuspeclor,  showing  similar  conditionB  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  rear  tenement  houses  included  in  the  table  accompanjiog 
this  paper. 

The  work  of  condemning  the  unsanitary  tenements  in  this  city, 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Health  with  such  vigor  in  1896,  should 
be  resumed,  and  those  tenement  houses  which  are  not  fit  for  human 
htibilation  should  be  permanently  vacated,  or  altered  so  as  to  be  made 
fit  for  such  habitation,  In  many  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the 
tables  accompanying  this  paper  the  cutting  in  of  a  few  windows  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  building  would  make  the  rooms  sanitary  and 
fit  to  live  in.  In  other  cases,  however,  one  of  the  back  to  back 
buildinga  would  need  to  be  torn  down.  No  general  scheme  of  deal- 
ing with  these  oases  can  be  provided,  however,  but  each  house  most 
be  treated  on  its  individual  merits. 
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_  OwtNG  to  the  limited  means  available  for  a  special  sanitary 
rnvestjgation  of  the  tenement  houses,  the  scope  of  this  examiiuvtion 
ba;;  been  eoufiued  to  the  subjects  of  the  pkmilnng-,  drainage,  and 
VPUiter  supply  of  the  bulldingrj,  wltb  incidental  consideration  of  the 
lighting  and  ventiUition  of  waLer-closet  compartments  and  the  condi^ 
pn  of  cellars,  ^ards,  courts,  and  roofs. 

ILDINGS   SELECTED   FOR  SPECIAL  SAKITAKY   EXAMINATION 

Buildings  were  selected  for  special  examination  wLich  should 
elude  all  classes  of  tenement  bou^erj,  from  the  oldest  type  and 
poorest  character  to  the  moat  recent  examples  of  modern  construc- 
tion. The  builJiiigs  selected  were  confined  however,  to  those  which 
ure  geneially  considered  "tenement  houses^"  and  did  uot  include  the 
better  class  of  flats  and  apartment  houses. 

A  list  of  seventy-six  buildings  was  selected  from  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tenement  House  Connnission, 
BOvering  the  range  in  age  and  character  above  noted,  and  estending 
in  looation  from  the  crowded  lower  East  Side  district  to  the  Borough 
if  the  Brons,  with  buildings  also  in  the  east  and  west  middle  tene- 
Qent  soetions,  and  the  upper  Moiiliattan  East  Side  district-  Several 
fthe  large  modern  model  teaeoient  buildings  were  also  examined- 


DISTRIBUrroN  BY  AGE 

The  diatributioa  by  age  of  the  buildings  examined  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Very  oM  biiildinga  and  old  residence*  cooTerted  into  Uub- 
meat  houses        .._.,,,,,  7  per  cent 

2.  Erected  La  l»ua  to  ims\  tncUisjve ,  14  pvr  cent 

a,   Er«(^tQd  in  »S70  to  1879  inolUBive B  per  cent 

4.  Erected  in  iHSOlo  ISBBiiidufllve 15l>ertent 

6.    ErecUxl  ill  1690  lo  iIelui QQpti  ceui 

It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  examined 
of  modem  types.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  were  built  aince  Janu- 
iry,  1898.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  give  especial  attention  to 
nodern  buildings,  as  the  unsanitary  condition  uf  the  older  buildv^i^ 
-  803 
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has  been  too  often  commentcil  upon  to  require  detailed  investigatic 
at  tliis  time,  P^itoUijU  i>ld  buililings  were  exainiued,  however,  t 
fltipxjly  kiiowkdgc  of  their  auuitary  condition  for  present  purposei 
Wnere  possible  the  indivhluul  building  examined  was  selected  fna 
one  of  a  row,  built  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  Aame  plan  aa  the  obi 
selected;  :ind  the  conditions  recorded  under  the  examination  wen 
asf^uiued  to  re^iuonably  represent  the  condition  of  the  other  Bimik 
buildings  in  the  ro\v>  Partial  examinationa  were  made  of  flomeof 
these  adjoining  buildings  to  test  the  accumcy  of  this  assumption,  lad 
the  reeordtt  show  that  the  reault^  obtained  from  the  actual  inqiee- 
tions  may  be  applied  witli  equal  force  to  adjoining  buildings  and  tb 
iielil  proportionately  broadened, 

At^ttial  sjinttary  inspections  were  made  of  76  buildingai  repniDt- 
ing  222  neighboring  buildings  of  corresponding  types. 

PREVIOUS  SPECIAL  SANITARY  EXAMINATIONS 

Tn  addition  to  the  above  inapections  the  records  of  62  f^^'lV'^ 
buihlings  examined  under  my  direction  in  1897  were  also  oomU^ql 
Thene  n.'cord»  were  obtained  by  a  special  aanitary  house  tois!f|i 
inspection  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  West  61st  Street  bq|t|fl|i 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues^  one  of  the  crowded  districtSi  Ivjn  I 
occupied  by  colored  people,  ,    1 

A  brief  iuNpectioii  of  a  few  of  these  buildings  wns  made  farttl 
pn's<.'iit  invfsti;^';itii>n,  to  iK'toriiuiie  if  any  matorinl  changes  hi 
hi'i-n  made  siuia^  ilie  insijcction  i>f  1K1*7.  No  such  changes  WW( 
olisoi'vcd,  inid  the  rernnis  ujay  be  arcepted  iW  forming  a  part  of  ^ 
ihiUi  of  to-ilay»  'I'lu'v  aru  ttf  value,  us  llie  records  contain  detuM 
teuliiiii:al  int'onnalLon  and  wero  niitde  l>y  a  trained  inspector. 

Ai>i)rnoxAL  REroRns  t-:xaminki),xot  specifically  sakttast 

A  furthiT  ^noNp  nf  rt-ninls  has  also  been  put  at  my  disposal  by 
till"  Si-rielury  of  the  ( '<}nnnission,  covering;  a  recent  general  insp0^ 
tiiHi  ( [jol  spi'cilically  sanilai'v )  of  the  bui[diM<!;s  in  ei^ht  city  blocks 
j>catli-ri'(l  tlmiu^h  the  luwi'r  tenement  <li.slricts  and  comprising  reports 
<ju  :I')4  buihlinijs.  'I'hestf  hitter  n-cords  were  examined  with  special 
n-ference  to  tin-  water-elnsi-t  accoiumotlations  and  their  coiuUtion>  n* 
tlii^se  fealiirus  ^'ive  a  fair  index  i>f  the  character  of  the  biiilding  with 
rufuriince  to  utijer  sanitary  features, 

sl\m:\[arv  of  records  examixed 

Tlu'  fcillowinff  summary  indicates  the  number  of  buiMings  y\hUh 
haw  come  nndei"  cousidevaliou :  — 
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1.  Prc!«pnt  special  saDitary  Inspection  73  buUdbgs  repreaentn- 

tive  1.4 222  buildings 

S.    Spocial  flouitajy  inapecllon  made  in  18OT      .         .         ,         .  52  buildingH 

3.   RecortLi  of  recent  genernl  inspections 304  bitildiiigit 

ToUL  baUdings  cousldered &78  buildings 

These  buildinga  represent  over  10,000  apartments,  with  an  eati- 
lated  populatloa  of  about  50,000. 


METHOD   OF  INSPECTION 

In  order  to  syatematize  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  build- 
igs,  Q.  series  of  questions  wsls  printed  on  a  set  of  card»  comprieing 
sven  pages  for  each  building.  A  set  of  these  cfirds  in  blank  will 
foKnd  in  Appendix  10-  The  questions  relating  particularly  to 
plumhing  and  sanitary  features  were  grouped  under  the  fi>llowing 
general  Jieadingsi  — 


Apartmenttt, 

Cellar, 

Front  and   back   yards,   courts, 

areas,  light  shafts, 
Cesspool, 
Halls, 
Roof, 


Soil, 
Laws, 

Water-closet  accommodation, 

Smoke  test, 

Free  openings  for  escape  of  drain 

air, 
Trap  siphonage. 


It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  information  covered  by  some 
of  these  topics  without  more  extended  time  and  means  than  the 
present  inquiry  permitted.  The  technical  nature  of  the  inquiry 
demanded  experts  to  make  the  examinations,  and  Mn  William  Paul 
Gerhardl,  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineer^  kiniUy  consented  to  person- 
ally inspect  a  number  of  buildings*  and  gave  me  very  valuable  aasifft- 
ftnce.  Mr»  William  C.  Tucker,  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  waa 
also  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  1  mn^de  personal  inspections 
of  twentV'five  buildings  ranging  from  the  oldest  to  the  moat  modern. 
The  fact  that  the  bniklings  were  reported  upon  hy  experts  character- 
izes the  results  as  trustworthy- 

In  studying  the  data  collected  and  drawing  conclusions  therefrom, 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  a  technically  critical  standard,  and  to 
meet  the  inquiry  from  a  rational  and  practical  point  of  view- 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  suggesting  improvements  that  can  be 
practically  accomplished  without  working  an  injury  to  existing 
property  rights,  and  without  working  an  injustice  to  those  who  built 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  within  the  limits  of  then 
existing  laws.  The  subject  is  not  considered  historically  nor 
academically,  but  the  facts  as  they  exist  are  accepted  as  conclusive, 
%nd  the  inquiry  made,  ^'Do  they  meet  the  demands  wLxiub.  \q:&^  ^^a 
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reaaonsiHy  required  for  healthfulness,  morals,  and  common  decency? 

on  till!  strict  business  principle  that  local  deficiency  in  these  parUcrj- 
lara  stands  as  a  meuace  to  tlie  wlioU  commuaity.  Sentimental  tx^ 
corn  for  the  comfort  of  tlie  tenant  ia  not  regarded  unle^  it  canb 
shown  that  inconvenient  appUancoa  load  to  prooticea  productive  d 
harro  to  the  community.  It  is  assumed  primarily  that  reiisonabu 
cleanliness  and  decency  can  only  be  secured  where  tenants  ore  jpi* 
vided  with  proper  w^ater-closet  ae coram odations,  pure  and  ampla 
supply  of  water  for  drinking*  washing,  and  cooking,  and  with  pj> 
visions  for  the  safe  removal  of  the  waste  from  these  processes,  llli 
also  assumed  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  subjected  to  unhealthfs! 
influences  due  to  site  or  structural  defects  beyond  his  power  d 
removal. 

The  topici^  investigated  will  be  considered  In  order  and  commeil 
made  where  improvement  appears  desirable. 

^ATER-CLOSET  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  provision  for  water-closet  accommodations  may  be  classed 
in  three  groups,  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  Those  located  in  back  yards. 

(b)  Those  located  in  the  halla- 

(c)  Those  located  in  the  apartmeuta- 
They  will  be  oonaidered  in  the  order  named. 

WATER-CLOSET  SHELTERS  IN  BACK  YARDS 

These  in  general  are  confined  to  very  old  reconverted  buildings 
or  to  those  built  prior  to  1881, 

The  shelters  for  yard  water-cloact  accommodations  are  frame  build- 
ings, generally  of  flimsy  construction,  divided  by  wooden  partitions 
into  compartments  about  2  feet  6  inchea  wide  by  3  feet  9  inches  deep. 
having  one  seat  in  each  compartment.  The  buildings  are  frequently 
close  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  adjoining  tenements.  Tie 
compartments  have  doors  with  a  small  hole  at  the  top  for  light  and 
ventilation*  The  doors  are  generally  locked,  the  kej^s  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  tenants-  Each  compartment  is  used  by  from  oda 
to  four  families.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  as  are  also  the  seats,  with 
a  wood  casing  from  the  floor  to  the  seat.  The  records  of  578 
buildings  showed  that  234  had  back  yard  aocommodations.  Suventj- 
five  per  cent  of  Lheae  were  reported  clean  or  fairly  clean  in  so  far  as 
floors.  Beats,  and  exposed  woodwork  are  concerned.  Some  fe* 
reported  exceedingly  foul  in  those  particulars.     The  care  of  the 
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Dompartments  is  under  the  control  of  the  janitor  or  liouseket-per, 
^nd  the  records  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  considerable  effort 
ms  made  to  keep  the  compartments  as  clean  as  the  character  of 
structure  permits. 


SCHOOL  SINKS  IN  BACK  YARDS 

The  majority  of  the   old   buildings  have  "school  einks"  built 
eneath  the  seJtta  of  tho  flheltcra.    These  arc  generally  brick  niaaonry 
Faults  from  10  feet  to  li  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  3 
^t  deep,  built  below  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  extended  with  wood 
the  level  of  the  seats,  a  height  of  about  18  iQches,      The  wooden 
^pron  at  the  front  and  reur  of  the  seats  is   Hometinies  protected 
nth  sheet  metal.     The  bottom  of  the  vaults  is  genemlly  formed 
"of  a  eemiciroular  trough  of  cast  iron  with  a  4-inch  outlet  at  the 
lower  or  discharge  end,  connecting  with   a   drain,  passing  under 
the  cellar  floor  of  the  tenement  to  the  street  sewer.     Tho  outlet 
of    the    trough    is   closed   with   an    iion    cylindnoal   lioHow   ping 
Hbout  1  foot  high,  serving  as  a  stopper  and  overflow.     The  plug 
ifi    provided    with    a   bar  and   rod    with   which   it  may   be   lifted 
out  from  above-      In  front  of  the  plug  there  is  usually  a  coarse 
Strainer  uf  iron  bars.     Water  is  generally  supplied  to  the    trough 
trUrough  a  small  water  pipe  at  the  upper  end,  tinitrolled  by  a  valvo 
pliiced    below    frost    Hue,   haviag  an   operating  bar  and   handle   in 
Xhe  floor  of  one  compartment.     This  direct  connection  between  the 
"water  en[>ply   pipes  and  the  vault  offers  some  danger.      Water  is 
"turned  into  tho  trough  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  9  inches  ;  the  trough 
holds  from  50  to  150  gallons  of  water.      All  material  falling  into  the 
vault  is  retained  in  the  trough  until  sueh  time  as  the  plug  is  lifted 
out.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  janitor  to  renio\'e  the  plug  and  flush  out 
the   trough.     This  is  supposed  to  be  done  daily,  hut  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  not  customary  to  do  this  oflener  than  once  in 
two  days  and  in  some  cases  once  a  week.     The  process  is  a  disagree- 
able and  foul  one  and  the  stench  excessive.     It  is  apparent  that  a 
device  of  this  character  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  janitor 
is  most  undesirable.     The  sides  of  the  vault  above  the  water  level 
are  exceedingly  fonl  and  receive  no  flush  from    the  water.     Tlie 
woodwork  from  the  top  of  the  vault  to  the  seats  is  also  very  fonl 
and    cojited  with  fcecal  matter.     The  majority  of  the  vaults  were 
reported  fonl  and  some  exceedingly  foid;  a  very  few  were  reported 
clean.      In  aonio  cases  a  small  ventilation  pipe  exteadB  above  the  roof 
of  the  shelter.      It  is  of  little  or  no  at?rvice.     The  flush  of   water 
is  insufficient  to  properly  flush  ont  the   drain  or  sewer  connecting 
with  the  vault,  and  it  appears  probable  that  much  of  the  material 
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wariied  oat  of  tbe  truogb  most  lodge  in  tbe  drain  until  the  tiextl 
ffto^  or  amU  washed  out  by  a  rmin  stonn*  It  is  graertUjr  tbel 
jouw  that  ih^  rain  leader  of  ibe  building  couwcCs  wiih  tbc  diwl 
llriKD  tbe  vchool  sink,  «ud  in  mooy  cases  these  leaders  do  not  appeal 
[to  be  trapped-  The  air  from  the  fool  drain  would,  in  these  cai 
[escape  through  the  looae  joictfi  of  the  rain  leader  near  the  rear  vii-] 
[dows  of  the  building,  Tbe  foul  odor  from  the  leader?  at  the  mfl 
( in  a  few  eas^  examined  i&dioated  that  tbeve  eondittons  nndoubt^j 
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It  ia  my  opuiion  that  the  school  sinks  of  all  types  should  be 
'absolutely  removed.     It  is  a  cotuHtion  that  warraDta  drastic  «m^ 
ilitiw*     As  a  substiLiite  for  the  school  sinks  there  ia  room  for  differ' 
cnce  of  opinion.      1  chould  advise  piopeily  cotitttruuted  and  veutiUUMi  | 
Wtttor-closeta  on  each  floor  of  the  building.     If  thia  ahouM  he  found ' 
imprnctic^Eiblc,  a  grcnt  improvement  could  be  made  by  substituting 
intlividunl  long  hopper  wflter-closets  in  the  yard  building  in  place  oii 
the  ttchofil  binkfl.     There  are  some  objections  to  this  type  of  closet  I 
but   it  would    be  very  decidedly  better    thfin    any  form  of  school j 
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sink.  The  details  for  this  substitution  would  require  some  study. 
Another  aspect  of  the  case  should,  however,  be  conaidereJ  before 
Tecooimendiiig  thia  improvement.  The  back  yard  water-closets  are 
not  provided  with  light  at  night  nor  are  they  warmed  in  winter. 
The  discomfort  and  inconvenience  erperienced  in  using  them  leads 
Apparently  to  more  primitive  metlioda  of  disposal,  and  the  cellars, 
jatds,  roof:5,  public  sinks,  and  even  halls  of  some  of  the  buildiii^^ 
"bear  evidence  of  their  use  aa  water-closets  in  the  most  primitive  mau- 
3ier,  consiatent  only  with  the  habits  of  animals-  This  practice  will 
Txot  be  stopped  by  substituting  water-clospts  for  the  school  sinks  in  the 
"back  yards,  but  it  would  doubtless  he  stopped  or  materially  reduced 
"by  the  provision  of  water-closets  on  each  floor  of  the  bmldiug  or  in 
«ach  apartment.  ^m 

H  WATEIUCLOSETS  IN  BACK  YARDS  ^H 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  buildings  having  water-closet  accommo- 
^tions  in  the  baek  yanl  are  provided  with  Cnist-iron  long  hopper 
closets,  having  the  trap  below  frost  line  and  a  water  ]>i|i6  connecting 
■with  the  flushing  rim  of  the  bowl  of  tlie  individuid  closets.  The 
vater  pipe  has  a  spring  valve  below  frost  Hue,  operated  by  a  rod 
pressed  by  the  seat  when  in  use.  The  closets  are  eased  in  wood  and 
fitand  on  wood  flooring.  The  space  beneath  the  seat  is  generally 
more  or  less  fi)ul  or  wet  and  the  wordwork  rotted.  The  closet  ia 
not  a  cleanly  type,  and  is  generally  insufliciently  flushed.  The 
"valves  are  also  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  closets  inspected 
were  not  generally  in  foul  condition.  The  direct  connection  of  the 
water  pipe  with  the  bowl  of  the  closet  offers  some  element  of  danger. 
The  woodwork  encasing  the  front  of  the  closet  should  be  perma- 
nently removed,  so  that  the  tloor  beneath  the  seat  may  be  readily 
cleaned^  and  any  leak  or  defect  in  the  water  connection  observed 
liefore  the  woodwork  has  been  rotted.  The  closet  should  properly 
stand  on  a  alate  or  natural  stone  idab  and  be  flushed  from  individual 
flush  tanks.  Provision  of  thia  kind  would  require  protection  from 
frost,  which  will  doubtless  be  diflieult  to  accomplish.  The  floors 
and  walla  nf  the  compartmenta  should  be  of  slate  or  other  non- 
absorbent  material,  and  the  seats  should  be  attached  to  the  bowla  of 
the  closets-  Pntviaiou  should  be  made  for  readily  removing  stop- 
pages in  the  drain  for  ventilating  the  same.  It  would  he  much 
better  to  prohibit  all  back  yard  closets  unless  properly  heated  in 
winter  and  lighted  at  night,  and  their  retention  in  any  case  sliould 
only  be  considered  on  the  ground  that  any  improvement  removing 
le  foul  school  sinks  is  some  advance. 
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WATER-CLOSETS   IN   HALLS 


These  are  generally  in  gnmll  indivitlual  compartments  opening  <^ 
the  public  halls  of  each  story.  In  Ihe  older  iy\>e  of  buildings  (Imlil 
iibout  twenty  years  ago),  one  closet  is  used  by  two  or  four  famdieL 
Jn  modern  bnildinga  one  closet  serves  two  families.  The  compart- 
ments are  locked,  the  keys  being  in  tlie  possession  of  tenants.  StiiT^ 
eeven  per  cent  of  tiie  witter-closet  compartraents  opening  on  kilb 
were  found  to  be  cltaii  or  fairly  clean.  There  appears  to  be  rewoj^ 
able  effoi-t  on  the  part  of  tenanta  to  keep  the  acata,  floors,  and  cimt- 
partment^  clean  where  exposed  to  view.  The  convenience  of  IiaB 
water -closets  appenra  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  Tiae  the  roofs,  celkn 
and  yards  for  water-t-loset  purposes.  Badly  lighted  comx^artJDflati 
are  not  apt  to  be  found  clean. 

OLDEH   BUILDINC3S  — IVATER-CLOSETS   US    HALLS 

In  the  older  type  of  buildings  the  compartmenta  are  either  at  lifl 
rear  end  of  the  hall,  with  windows  opening  on  the  back  yard,  or  art 
near  the  centre  of  the  buildings  with  windows  opening  on  small  light 
shafts  or  on  dark  ventilating  shafts,  or  with  windows  on  both  light 
and  ventilating  shafts.  The  light  shafts  generally  serve  also  for 
adjoining  bedrooms  of  the  apartments.  The  water-closet  coDipart' 
meats  of  the  upper  stories  are  fairly  well  lighted  aad  ventilated; 
those  in  the  lower  storiea  and  cellar  are  insulHciently  lighted  ami 
ventilated  in  most  casea.  The  compartmenta  are  goncrallv  not  pro- 
vided with  light  for  use  at  night-  The  modern  buildings,  however, 
bave  gl^ss  panels  in  the  doors,  or  transoms,  through  whioh  tbe  com- 
partments recmve  light  from  the  gas-lights  in  the  hallwayg  opposiU 
them.     A  few  compavtmeuts  are  provided  with  gas-burners. 

To  properly  provide  daylight  and  ventilation  for  the  water-cloeet£ 
on  lower  floors  of  the  older  type  of  buildings  would  require  radical 
reconstruction  practically  impi:)ssible  to  accomphsh.  Improvements 
in  the  provisions  for  cleanliness  and  artificial  lighting  can  be  accom- 
plished without  radical  changes  ftud  in  a  practical  manner.  The 
floors  are  generally  of  wood  and  the  seats  extend  the  full  width  of 
tlie  compartment,  with  a  removable  wood  panel  from  floor  to  seal. 
enclosing  the  fixture.  The  enclosed  space  was  generally  found  dustr 
or  dirty  and  sometimes  wet  and  ill-smelHng,  The  floor  within  the 
enclosed  space  ia  frequently  lu  bad  condition,  and  there  are  openings 
around  the  pipes  which  permit  the  odors  from  the  lower  flooi^  to 
pass  to  those  above.  The  enclosing  wood  panel  should  be  perma- 
nently removed,  and  the  openings  around  tho  pipes  sealed  against 

passage  of  air  from  qxx^  atory  to  aaother.     This  is  particulsrlv 
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iporUnt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  fii.^ 
floor.  It  would  be  deairablo  alao  to  proN-ide  a  slate  or  -^ijm 
floor  rtUb  beneath  the  cloaet,  iir  oUienviirts  au^^ply  non-abeoTbent  doof 
BUi'ficQ  beaeatli  the  closet.  Piiiatiiig  the  Hoor  beneath  thi*  stai 
would  improve  present  eonditiona.  The  connejitiou  betwct-n  tli* 
flurth  pipe  and  bowl  of  the  cloaet  is  fretiuently  defective,  wcmng 
the  floor  heneiith.  which  at  present  ia  concealed  from  view.  My  ti- 
posing:  this  spuco  the  defect  wouhl  Uecoiiie  apparent,  as  would  alfo 
fouling  through  misuse  oE  the  clMet.  The  objectionable  fealviia 
noted  have  been  discovered  by  practical  experience,  aad  the  rula 
mid  regulfttioiis  ot  the  Building  Department  have  for  fiome  time 
proliibited  enclosed  water-closets  and  Required  natural  stone  floor 
filiilw  beneath  the  closets.  The  same  improvemeiita  should  be  re- 
quired for  buildings  constructed  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the* 
regulations.  It  is  particularly  desirable^  where  the  comparlnjenw 
are  badly  lighted  and  where  improved  lighting  cannot  be  secureii, 
that  every  facility  be  offered  for  keeping  tbo  com  pa  rtm  eats  cleaiL 

MODERM   BUILDINGS  — WATER-CLOSETS   IS    HALLS 

The  present  requirements  of  the  Huilding  Department  relating  ti 
water-cloaeU*  are  adiniralile»  and  generally  insure  cleanly  conditiona 
where  the  closets  are  well  lighted-  1  believe  improvement  can  be 
made  in  some  particulars. 

If  pnLcticable,  the  water-closet  seat  should  be  attached  to  thf 
bowl  of  the  closet  and  llie  fixture  left  free  for  cleansing.  Th« 
present  type  of  short  hopper  closet  with  iron  trap  and  porcelain  Ui^ 
would  require  some  improvement  to  meet  this  requirement,  but  it  is 
a  mechanical  detail  which  I  believe  can  be  pnietically  accomplished. 
The  trap  standard  of  the  closet  should  be  arranged  to  rest  on  the 
floor  and  carry  the  weight  without  straining  the  connection  bet\re*n 
trap  and  soil  pipe.  Most  of  the  closets  in  both  old  and  new  \rork 
are  provided  with  drip  pans  between  the  seat  and  bowl  of  the  cb^sets* 
intended  to  prevent  the  floor  beneath  being  soiled  when  the  el^aet 
is  iiaed  as  a  urinU  or  slop  sink.  These  drip  pans  are  frequentlj 
foul  on  top,  and  generally  foul  on  the  under  side  at  the  joint  between 
tiie  boAvl  and  pan,  and  they  cannot  be  easily  cleaned.  With  exposed 
fixtures  and  non-absorbent  floors,  I  believe  the  fouling  of  floors  from 
misuse  of  the  fixtures  would  be  teas  thau  the  present  fouling  of  tbft 
space  between  drip  pan  and  closet  bowl. 

TYPE   OF   CLOSETS 

About  90  par  cent  of  the  ball  water-closets  inspected  were  short 
hoppcv  closets*  with  dM  eiuuielied  cast-iron  trap  calked  into  a  hi-antlt 
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itting  on  the  main  soil  pipe,  and  vented  from  the  crown  of  the 
trap  through  a  2-inch  Icid  hrsinch  pi^ie  connecting  with  a  vertical 
-vent  riser.  In  moat  caaea  the  trap  forming  the  base  of  the  closet 
did  not  rest  on  the  floor,  the  closet  heing  hell  by  the  connection 
with  the  soil  pipe-  The  closet  should  rest  on  the  lluor  yhib.  The 
bowl  o£  the  closets  is  generally  white  eartlieuware  with  s.  fliialiing 
rim.  Moat  of  them  have  indivvdual  fluah  tanks  operated  hy  a  hand- 
pull  and  supplied  with  water  from  street  or  tank  pressure*  The 
majority  of  the  howls  of  the  closets  were  well  flushed  and  in  reason- 
ably cleanly  condition.  A  Few  were  foul,  due  to  lack  of  attention. 
Thirteen  per  cent  only  of  the  cloneta  were  deficient  in  water  supply- 
The  tanks  of  a  few  were  also  oat  of  order. 

r  These  same  deficiencies  would  doubtless  be  found  to  Bome  extent 
high-class  private  dwellings. 
The  water-closeta  in  cellars  and  baaementa,  even,  of  modern  build^ 
inga,  are  generally  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  in  foul  eondition. 
Some  closets  were  found  in  vaults  under  the  sidewalk.  Unless  used 
hy  resident  tenants  they  receive  no  proper  care.  They  are  generally 
used  by  the  janitor  or  by  the  occupants  of  basement  or  cellar  stores. 
Some  of  the  compartments  are  used  for  storage,  and  the  water  in  the 
trap  evaporates  through  disuse.  In  the  majority  of  strictly  tenement 
houses  U  would  probably  be  desirable  to  prohibit  water-closets  in 
cellars  or  basements  not  used  as  tenements;  and  require  that  water- 
closet  accommodations  for  the  stores  be  placed  on  the  first  floor- 
Individual  buildings  would  doubtless  require  some  moditication  of 
thi:?  regulation.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  uncleanly  con- 
dition of  the  water-closets  and  compartments  noted,  amounting  to  33 
per  cent  of  those  examined,  is  in  part  due  to  the  i)ersoual  character 
of  the  janitor  and  in  part  to  the  character  and  nationality  of  tcnanta. 
For  these  cases  official  oversight  and  perioiiic  inspection  must  aupplo- 
ent  sti'UcturHl  improvements. 


water-<:losets  in  cellars  and  basements 


r 


WATER-CLOSETS  IN    APARTMEXTS 


Twenty  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  under  tins  special 

itary  inspection  were  provided  with   water-closets  within   the 

tpartmentfl.      These  were  generally  a  good  griide  of  modem  tenc- 

ent  building,  with  tenants  composed  of  the  charncteriatic  tenement 

pulatioQ  of  the  better  class.     Ninety-two  per  cent  of  these  closets 

ere  found  to  be  in  clean  condition.     Some  of  them  were  a  cheap 

rm  of  earthenware  closet,  with  hardwood  seats  attached  to  the  bowl 

[or  wall,  free  of  enclosing  woodwork,  and  with  individual  flush  tanks 
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operated  by  a  chain  and"pull.     The  seats  in  many  eases  were  broken 
at  the  Iiiuges,  due  to  the  cheap  class  of  fixture.     Most  of  the  €lu«eU_ 
were  in  coiTipartments  also  coiitainiDg  a  UUh-tab,  opening  do  a  . 
well  of  fair  proportions.      The  upper  floora  were  well  light 
lower  floors  fairly  well  lighted.     These  bath-rooms  usually  cont 
more  or  less  household  furniture  and  effects,  hut  were  on   the  vt 
m  reasonably  clean  coudition,  and  superior  to  the  wat^r-cloaett 
the  hftlls.     Tli©  cheap    character    of    the    earthenware    watvrda 
fixtures  offers  some  dangers  not  found  in  the  cheaper  class  ot 
hopper  closets  geuerally  used  in  the  hall  water-closets.     The 
conuection  of  the  eartheTiware  closets  depends  for  security  on 
material  and  workmanship,  and  its  condition  cannot   ^eocraOy 
determined  by  inspection.     The  short  hopper  closets  have  a  cASt-imj 
trap  calked  with  metallic  lead  into  a  hub  on  the  soil  pipe  i>pai  u] 
inspection — ^iinore  secure  cdnnectiou,  but  not  so  neat  in  ap{K-&nACt.] 
The  earthenware  closets  of  the  "wash  down*'  type  are  btii-'t^''  "" 
cleanliness  Co  the  short  hoppers  with  enamelled  iron  traps,  i 
official  oversight  shctuld  bo  given  where  all  earthenwan;  tk*^U  *it 
used.      An  exiimple  illustrating  the  importance  of  proper  &U|n:rt 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  "Teats  of  Plumbing-*'      In  m; 
as  the  plumbing  is  concerned,  the  water-closets  in  halls  are  a»  i 
as  those  in  the  individual  apartments,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  gwitwj 
cleanliness  observed  where  the  closets  are  in  the  apartments.     Ii  i" 
event  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  individual  closols  in  fli 
apartments  are  uiulouhtedly  safer.     On  the  ground  of  priviii?y,  esff 
daily  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  family^  they  are  much  W  h 
preferred, 

SINKS   IN   APARTMENTS   AND   PUBLIC    HAI*LS 

In  all  of  the  buildings  examined,  sinks  with  faucete  fur  ilravitv 
water  were  found  either  in  the  apartments  or  in  the  public  haiU  cm 
each  Door.     Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  buildings  exariiincd  Wj 
sinks  in  the  halls  of  the  buildings.     The  total  ]>ercentAge  of  Usa^ 
meats  with  these  public  hall  siuks   is  undoubtedly   greater,  natb 
majority  of  the  buildings  examined  werQ  of  recent  date.      It  h^  bMA^ 
the  general  practice  for  the  past  thirty  years  to  place  the  sink*  in  A* 
apartments.     Buildings  of  earlier  date  usually  have  the  hnll  stal^ 
The  sinks  in  alt  cases  seen,  with  one  exception,  were  cast  iron,    Tbi 
hall  sinks  are  generally  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove  in  the  wall  «• 
the  upper  floors,  and  under  the  stairs  on  the  first  floor.     In  sfnoi  i 
cases  they  are  on  the  stair  landings.     The  halls  are  generally  rerj  1 
dark,  except  when  the  doors  of  apartments  are  open.     They  ^' ■ 
erally  have  a  wooden  rim  with  a  sheet  metal  flashing  above  the  sint 
and  wood  easing  or  door\ieVo^  vW^  aint^  enclosing  the  space  beneath 
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it.     In  the  older  and  poorer  cltisa  of  buildings  the  casing  is  nailed 

or  fastened  to  prevent  tenants  from  removing  the  lead  traps  of  tlie 
eink^,  which  have  a  small  value  as  old  lead-  The  Qpace  beneath  the 
ifiinks  enclosed  by  the  casing  was  generally  very  dirty  and  in  some 
cases  wet  and  foul,  and  the  woodwork  rotted-  It  appears  that  this 
space  is  never  cleaned. 

The  wood  rims  of  the  sinks  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wood  cas- 
ing were  generally  wet,  and  the  joint  between  the  sink  and  the  wood 
rim,  not  easy  to  clean,  was  more  or  leaa  foul.  The  aiiiks  themseLv^ 
were  genentlly  in  clean  or  very  fair  condition.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
thowe  examined  were  reported  dirty*  Thoro  waB  no  evidence  that 
the  sinks  are  used  for  receiving  chamber  slopa,  although  they  are 
doubtless  so  used  in  many  eases.  They  were  generally  not  especially 
offensive  in  odor. 

The  sink  wastes  were  .in  all  cases  trapped  by  lead  bend  traps 

close  to  the  Bxture  (the  proper  method).     Thirty-three  per  cent  of 

the  traps  were  not  provided  with  trap  ventilation  pipes,  to  protect 

tbem  against  siphonage  and  buck  pressure.     The  water  seals  of  some 

of  the  traps  are  doubtless  siphoned  at  times,  allowing  for  a  time  a 

free  vent  for  drain  air  to  escape  to  the  hiilla.     The  occurrence  is 

probably  not  as  frequent  as  the  unvented  condition  of  the  traps 

would  suggest-     The  lead   traps  and  wastes  beneath  the  encased 

fanks  were  in  some  cases  found  in  bad  condition.     Holes  had  been 

■uC  in  tbem  to  remove  stoppages,  and  had  not  been  sealed  or  were 

Insecurely  sealed.     These  defeuts  provided  openings  fur  the  escape 

mf  drain  air.      Eighty-aix  per  cent  of  the  traps  of  all  of  tht  sinka  ei- 

■mincd  in  halls  and  apartments  were  found  to  bo  in  sound  oondition, 

■n  the  older  buildings  this  percentage  will  doubtless  be  found  much 

■maller- 

■  It  seems  very  desirable  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  hall  sinks 
Bby  permanently  removing  the  wood  rims  and  the  enclosing  woodwork 
■leneath  the  sinks,  repairing  and  cleaning  the  wall  and  floor  surfaces 
bius  exposed.  In  some  cases  the  traps  should  be  provided  with  trap 
■rentilation  pipea.  Openings  in  the  traps  or  wastes  should  be  per- 
Biianently  sealed.  Where  the  traps  are  liable  to  be  cut  out  and  stolen 
biey  should  be  replaced  with  enamelled  cast-iron  or  brass  traps  and 
■ron  wastes  calked  into  the  hub  of  a  fitting  on  the  vertical  wast^ 
kipes* 

I  The  sinks  in  apartments,  eepecially  of  more  recent  buiJdiogs,  are 
fcmerally  free  oE  either  wood  rims  or  enclosing  woodwork*  They 
Hmally  have  csLstp-iron  backs  and  are  lirmly  supported  ou  cast^rcn 
Begs.  They  were  generally  in  very  clean  condition,  ad  was  also  the 
Hoor  and  wotnlwork-  The  traps  are  generally  of  lead  properly  vented, 
^^d  serve  also  for  the  Bxed  wodh-tubs  which  usually  utand  next  to 
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tbem.  Some  of  these  exposed  traps  were  dented  and  battered  \fjm 
paila  and  utensils  placud  uniler  the  sinks-  This  injury  to  t!ic  tra^V 
and  wastes  is  liable  to  cau^e  stoppage  in  the  pipe.  It  would  ^^^  1 1 
desirable  improvement  in  new  buildings  to  n^qnire  enamelled  iron  oil 
CList-braae  trapa  and  iron  wastes  for  these  tixiurefl.  I 

FIXED   WASU-TDDS  I 

In  buildings  uf  more  recent  years  two  fixed  waab-tubs  or  'Mam^l 
dry  tubs''  are  uaually  provided  in  the  kitchen  of  each  apartmeiAl 
next  to  tim  sink.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  buildings  exaduuell 
were  provii^ed  with  tubs  of  this  character.  Eighty^x  per  ceat  cfl 
theue  tubs  were  made  of  putent  cement  composition,  soap&totie,flTl 
equivalent  material  hU  iiioro  or  loss  tion-itbaorbeiit.  The  re^it  VFisnl 
wood  or  wood  lined  with  alict?t  mclal.  The  tuba  have  wooden  cotctI 
eerving  as  a  table  adjoining  the  eink.  In  mnny  coses  soiled  clotba 
were  in  soak  in  the  laundry  tubs,  the  covers  being  closed.  The  co'reill 
are  not  desirable,  as  they  are  absorbent  and  are  generally  closed,  pw-l 
venting  a  circulation  of  nir  in  the  tubs,  which  have  a  Birong  mafi^l 
&nd  disagreeable  otlor.  The  tenants  find  the  covers  ao  BervicatUtl 
as  a  table  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  their  rL*mov&Ll 
Drapery  of  some  kind  is  usually  tacked  to  the  front  edge  of  th&l 
covers  by  the  tenants  to  conceal  the  tubs.  It  would  certainly  be  ail 
improvement  to  prohibit  covers  on  the  tuba  for  futui'e  buildings  crj 
to  require  some  form  of  ventilated  cover.  1 

j  BATH-TUBS  I 

In  five  of  the  buihliugs  examined  bath-tubs  were  found  In  thai 
apartments.  These  were  enamelled  iron,  steel-clad,  tin-plnnishedcop-l 
per,  or  tin-plauished  copper  yncased  in  woodwork.  The  tenants  re-l 
ported  that  they  used  the  tubs  especially  in  summi-'r.  Some  contain^  1 
small  articles  of  furniture.  They  appeared  to  be  lu  clean  condition.  I 
In  one  instance  the  tenant  was  wasliing  clothes  in  the  bnlh-tnb,  al- 1 
though  there  were  laundry  tubs  in  the  kitchen  adjoining.  The  daul 
collected  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  conclusions  of  value,  I 

My  impresaion  ia  that  numerous  public  baths  or  public  bathing  I 
facilities  for  a  group  of  model  tcucmcntB  undt^r  the  control  of  ui  I 
attendant  ^^all  meet  the  general  demand  better  and  in  a  more  aani-  I 
tary  manner  than  individual  bath-tubs  in  each  apartment-  XhiA  can-  I 
not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  personal  impression.  J 

WATER  SUPPLY  I 

The  water  supply  of  all  the  buildings  flzaminfid  was  drawn  froDi  | 
lihe  public  water  maina.  I 


Tie  old  type  of  builtlin^B  are  supplied  through  pipes  under  street 
pressure  only,  ThU  pressure  is  insufficient  at  time*  to  reach  the 
upper  floors.  The  deficiency  is  met  by  providing  pumps  at  the  hall 
sinks  by  means  of  which  water  can  be  forced  to  the  upper  floors. 
Except  where  there  are  water-closets  in  buildings  of  ihis  character, 
the  luck  of  water  means  generally  only  inconvemeiice  for  the  tenants ; 
alihough  under  certain  conditions  where  there  is  insufficient  pressure 
together  with  direct  connected  school  sinks  aLd  closets  in  the 
yard  there  is  danger  of  infecting  the  water  supply.  These  old 
buiUlinga  generally  have  a  hydrant  in  the  back  yard  from  Avhicli 
water  can  be  drawn  at  all  times.  It  is  prinoipaLly  ut^ed  by  tenants 
living  on  the  first  Hoor  or  intho  basement.  Where  there  arc  cloaeta 
on  the  upper  floors  failure  in  the  water  supply  entails  insullicient 
flushing  ^^i  the  closets  and  consequent  foulness.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  buildings  escamine^l,  containing  water-closets,  were  reported 
Bs  having  deficient  aupply  at  some  of  the  closets.  The  majority  o£ 
the  old  bniUlings  have  school  sinks  or  water-closets  in  the  back  yards, 
which  are  not  affected.  In  many  cases,  if  tanks  were  proviJed  on 
^be  roofs  of  the  buildings,  they  would  doubtless  fill  at  niglit  when 
Wbie  pressure  is  stronger,  and  sufficient  water  could  be  stored  to  bridge 
over  the  period  of  low  pressure.  Of  the  buildings  examined  45  per 
cent  were  supplied  by  street  pressure  onlyj  o£  tliese  28  per  cent 
were  lacking  in  supply  on  the  upper  floors.  The  remaining  55  per 
-  cent  were  supplied  from  street  pressure  on  the  lower  floors  and  tank 
pressure  on  the  upper  floors  ;  of  this  number  only  one  or  two  were 
lacking  in  water  due  to  failure  in  the  tank  supply. 

The  modem  and  conijiaratively  recent  buildings  generally  have 
circular  woodon  tanks  above  the  roof,  holding  from  1000  to  2000 
giUloiiH-  A  few  have  wrnught-iron  tanks.  They  are  filled  by  a  hot 
air  or  gas  engine  located  in  the  cellar  aud  under  the  care  of  the  jani- 
tor. In  many  cases  the  tanks  ara  filled  by  having  the  janitor  turn 
on  the  street  pressure  fit  niglit. 

The  tanks  usually  have  a  cover  of  wood,  with  a  portion  hinged 
for  inspection  aud  entrance.  These  portions  are  frequently  left  open. 
They  are  nr>t  otherwise  protected  from  frost,  but  do  not  often  freeze,  as 
the  wat^r  is  in  snflicient  circulation  to  check  this  tendency.  The  pipes 
connecting  with  the  tank  are  usually  packed  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

The  tanks  accumulate  considerable  sediment  deposited  by  the 
water,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  o£E  through  a  pipe  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  tank  cleaned  at  intervals,  by  the  janitor.  This 
is  probably  not  done  with  sunicient  frequency.  It  was  not  poa- 
fiible  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  conditiou  of  the  tanks.  The  water 
generally  had  a  turbid  aud  muddy  appearance  characteristic  of  the 
city  water  in  large  volume. 
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In  seme  coses  the  soil  pipes  of  tlie  plamlHDg  flystetn  ope& ' 
close  to   the   tanks,  offering  possible  coDtamination  of  the 
tbruugh  the  pjissikge  of  drain  air  to  the  vrztet  in  the  tank. 


MAIN  DRAIN  FIFE  IN  THE  CELLAR 

The  main  dram  pipe  of  the  plumbing  system  and  its  c*  '  ■ 
branches  are  genemlly  buried  beneath  tbe  ijellar  Boor  of  tUu'  i 
In  87  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  the  draina  vr^re  'coq<\ 
and  could  cot  bo  inspected  ;    evidence  of  the  qiialitv  of  pipe 
condition  could  only  be  obtained  by  inference  frota  such 
connection*!  as  were  e:Epo»ed  in  pockets  in  the  floor  or  at  |>oinLE  v, 
the  drains  liad  been  cut  into  to  remove  stoppages.       In  about  7 
cent  of  the  buildings  ex&mined  the  drains  appeared  to  be  comj 
of  heavy  caslriron  pipe  —  a  strong  and  durable  material.     Thia 
centage  would  doubtless  be  much  redaced  if  more  of  the  older  type 
buildings  had  been  inspeeted- 

It  was  common  practice  in  earlier  years  to  use  earthenware  pii 
or  brick  drains,  both  of  which  materials  are  unsuitable  for 
within  a  building,  as  they  can  rarely  be  made  water  or  air  tigbu 
is  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  old  buildicgs  having  se! 
sinks  are  provided  with  this  character  of  drain.  They  have 
prohibited  by  the  plumbing  regulations  since  tlie  enactmeni  ftf 
Erst  plumbing  lawa  in  1881.  In  a  few  case-s  where  this  character 
drmn  was  aeen,  they  were  in  defective  condition,  and  ftec  outl' 
were  found  through  which  drain  air  could  escape  to  the  cellar-  h 
some  eases  the  cellar  was  reported  to  be  oceadonally  floodod  witk 
■ewage  when  a  stoppage  occurred  in  the  drain.  In  the  older  buiM- 
ings  no  house  traps  were  pronded  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  «ir 
from  the  street  sewer  into  the  connecting  house  drains^ 

The  lirst  improvement  made  in  this  particuhir  was  to  requir?  \k 
use  of  iron  pipe  for  the  drains.  The  earlier  building  constmcttd 
under  this  reqairemcnt  used  a  light  grade  of  iron  pipe.  This  Ttfli 
decided  advance,  but  the  light  pipe  was  found  to  be  insecure,  and  io 
recent  yeai^a  ^'extra  heavy  "  cast-iron  pipe  has  been  used.  The  pr» 
ent  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  insure  durable  and  sib 
conditions  if  properly  enforced  and  provided  the  work  is  not  aftw- 
ward  injured.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quality  and  condition  <i 
the  main  drains  referred  to  is  not  limited  to  the  tenement  faoosv 
districts.  The  same  conditions  will  be  found  in  private  houses  of  a> 
excellent  cbniacter,  built  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  the  so-called 
hrownstoce  diatriot  where  the  plumbing  ha«  not  been  since  reneirtA 

Apart  from  the  character  of  material  employed,  it  was  found  thai 
[gtoppagBB  in  the  mean  dx3.in  a.t:e  a^^arently  of  not  infrequent  ooeu^ 
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!»ence.     The  drains  are  frequently  cat  into  to  remove  the  cause  of 

^rtoppage,  and  the  openinga  tlius  made  are  not  securely  repaired. 

!3n   some  casea   they  were   covered  with  a  brick  or  piece  of  sheet 

Tinelal  —  in  others  with  putty  or  a  plug  of  wood,  cork,  or  other 

iteriaL 

In  addition  to  the  injury  thua  done  to  plumbing  which  may  have 
en  originally  secure,  alterations  have  been  made  and  new  fixtures 
ided  for  which  cuimections  to  the  drains  Iiave  been  made  by  break- 
iiito  the  pipe  and  using  fittings  clamped  to  the  pipe  and  depend^ 
Ig  on  a  layer  of  putty  between  the  engaging  snvfaces  for  security. 
Eliesc   connectiona    cannot  be    relied    upon  to  remain  tiglit.     This 
actice  is  not  coniined  to  old  buildings,  but  can  be  found  in  those  of 
recent  construction. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  were  found  to  have 
'teither  fres  openings  for  the  esciipe  of  drain  air,  or  patched  or  defec- 
tive connections,  or  insecurely  plugged  openings.     In  one  or  two 
cases  noted,  of  buildings  finished  tliis  year,  openings  had  been  cut 
.  iutothe  pipes  to  remove  stoppages  and  left  open  or  insecurely  plugged. 

Sis  is  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  ia  not  confined  to  tene- 
nt  house  properties.  The  same  condition  will  be  found  in  a 
.  gj>jater  or  less  degree  in  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings  or 
private  residences.  Fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  examination  of 
buildings  leads  me  to  believe  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
^B  the  city  are  not  secure  against  the  escape  of  drain  air. 
^f  Concerning  the  tenement  houses,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
ijrains  and  connecting  branches  in  the  cellar  ahoidd  be  left  cTtposed 
vs  far  as  practicable*  This  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  cases 
-where  there  are  fixtures  in  the  cellar  or  biisemcnt,  or  where  areas  or 
yards  at  a  low  lovcl  retjuire  the  drains  to  lie  beneath  the  level  of  the 
cellar  floor.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  a  diflficult  one  to  meet  practically  for  general  application  with- 
it  more  extended  investigation,  but  it  ia  a  matter  of  great  imjior- 
ice.  The  fact  that  tbe  drains  are  to  be  left  exposed  would  insure 
alter  workmanship  and  would  permit  easy  inai>ection.  It  would 
illso  tend  to  prevent  subsequent  defective  connections  and  conceal- 
ment of  imperfect  repairs. 

The  above  suggestion  should  apply  to  buildings  hereafter  con- 

icted  and  to  alterations  of  exiating  buildings.     The  only  remedy 

>r  the  undoubted  defective  condition  of  the  earthenware  drains  and 

Srick  sewera  in  old  buildings  is  to  replace  them  with  extra  heavy 

sl-iron  pipe  in  conformity,  both  as  to  design  and  workmanship,  with 

ae  present  requireiuenta  of  the  Building  Dejjartnicnt.     To  effect 

lis  improvement  will  be  an  exti^nsive  and  laborious  undertaking. 

,  believe,  however,  that  the  conditions  warrant  such  measures. 
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MAIN   HOUSE   TRAP   AND   FRESn    AIB    INLET 

In  view  of  the  undoubted  defective  cooditioii  of  the  plmnLic 
pipea  in  a  large  percentiige  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  the  i 
of  air  from  tite  atreut  sewers  to  the  house  plumbing  pipes  BhonUI 
prevented.  It  is  bt^tter  to  limit  the  drain  air  which  may  eater  ' 
building;  to  the  air  circnlaiing  in  the  house  pipes  rather  ibitD  i^i 
mit  air  fi'oia  thy  public  aewers  to  escape  to  tlie  buildiug.  The  h: 
in  this  pjirticuhhr  should  be  isolated.  1  8tat«  this  at  length  becao 
coitiputent  B^itiitary  authorities  froqucntly  advoc^ato  venlilating 
public  scwors  tlirougU  Uie  house  plumbing  pipes.  It  U 
deHirnble  to  secure  as  muck  ventilation  as  possible  for  th« 
flewerSi.  hut  the  authorities  ailvocating  the  use  of  the  house  pipnl 
this  purpose  Imve  hud  limited  experience  in  the  examinatioa  of  I 
plumhing  aod  assume  that  it  is  generally  tight  against  the  escape  i 
di-ain  nir.  Tins  condition  does  not  generally  exist,  aud  in  adJitid 
thereto  many  of  the  old  public  sewers  are  in  very  foul  conditioa. 

These  facts  have  tjcen  recogniaed  for  some  years  by  th*  ch 
authorities,  and  an  accessible  house  trap  is  req^uireJ  on  the  maiB 
drain  before  it  passes  out  of  the  building.  These  traps  are  Gimpljl 
short  depressed  bends  of  pipe  which  retain  a  comparatively 
ftmonnt  of  sewage.  They  permit  the  house  sewage  to  drain  readily 
through  them  to  the  street  sewer,  but  do  not  permit  the  return  of  air 
from  the  sewer  to  the  house  draina.  In.  many  of  the  older  buildiuj*j 
there  is  no  indication  of  these  triips-  Thirty-three  per  cent  of 
buildings  examined  showed  no  evidence  of  house  traps.  It  is 
bio  that  in  some  cases  these  traps  exist,  but  are  buried  and  iuacce^tb 

Wliere  the  house  trap  is  used  it  ia  desirable  to  make  provl^ioa  fM 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air  to  the  bouse  ilrain  back  of  the  trap  in  ortl« 
to  Necure  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house  pipes  and  to  pr^ve 
air  presflura  in  the  main  drain,  sealed  ag&inst  air  movi^ment  by 
house  trap.    - 

This ''  foot  ventilation  *'  is  secured  by  connecting  an  air  pipe  mi 
the  mEiin  drain  just  back  of  the  house  trap  and  extending  it  outside  (. 
the  building,  allowing  fresh  air  to  enter  the  drains,  pass  through  cheni 
and  escape  through  the  vertical  plumbing  pipes  opening  above  the  i 
of  the  building.  This  connecting  air  pipe  is  called  the  "  fresh  air 
inlet"  or  "foot  vent/'  The  open  end  of  the  fresh  air  inlet  is  con- 
sidered a  danger  point  from  which  drain  air  may  eacajie,  since  tt« 
direction  of  the  current  of  air  in  the  house  drains  is  soajennir^ 
reversed  and  passes  out  of  the  inlet  pipe-  The  location  of  the  oi-cn 
end  of  the  pipe  is  therefore  a  matter  of  conaidorable  importanv:?- 
It  should  not  be  placed  near  windows  or  doors  or  intnkes  t^  ^l-' 
|heating  system.     In  the  uiaiorit}^  of  cases  it  ha«  been  the  custJ^tu 
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io  locate  the  inlet  end  of  the  pipe  in  a  small  brick  box  built  beneath 
the  street  sidewalk  close  to  the  carb.  Over  this  box  a  small  cast- 
iron  friime  and  grating  is  set  in  the  Bidewalk,  flntih  ^ith  tbe  surface. 
Until  three  years  ago  these  brick  boxes  were  small  and  inadequate. 
They  became  quickly  filled  witli  dusL  aud  sweepings  from  the  aide- 
wulk,  and  the  ofien  end  of  the  inkt  piira  was  sealed  and  inoperative* 
The  owners  of  properties  wero  not  Informed  of  the  purpose  of  the 
devicet  aud  the  boxes  wore  rarely  clean  of  accumulated  rubbish.  An 
improvement  was  made  three  years  ago  by  requiring  larger  boxes  of 
better  design,  but  these  also  become  choked  in  time  unless  cleaned 
^  periodically;  periodic  inspection  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
fe  serviceable  condition.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  fresh  air  inlet 
pipes  examined  were  found  choked  or  partially  choked.  This  per- 
centage will  probably  apply  to  all  of  the  fresh  air  inlet  boxes  in 
the  city. 

PLUMBING   PIPES   THROUGH   THE   BUILDINGS 

The  soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  in  the  buildings  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  concealed  from  view.      In  85  per  cent  of  the  houses 
examined,  the  pipes  were  buried  in  the  walla  or  encased  in  woodwork. 
This  applies  both  to  old  aud  new  bnildingSp     I  consider  it  of  great 
importance  that  these  pi[>e3  be  exposed  in  all  cases  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, eltber  in  the  rooms  or  halls  or  in  duinl>waiter  Bhafts.     The 
^bct  that  pipes  are  tr  be  lt;ft  open  to  view  insures  better  workmanship 
^■nd  admits  of  retidy  inspection-      Wiiere  the  pipes  can  be  uncovered 
in  old  buildinga  by  simply  removing  tlie  wood  casing  enclosing  them, 
^ritboiit  injury  to  the  building,  it  shrmld  be  required.     The  qiieBtion 
^K    appearance  t\ncs  not  apply  to  these  buildinga  as  forcibly  as  to 
private  Hwellings;  but  it  is  certainly  de^iirable    to    discourage  the 
Tjresent  praclire  of  concealing  the  pluaibing  pipes  in  tenements  as 
^pell  as  in  buildings  of  a  better  class.     The  importance  of  this  re- 
^quirement  will  be  recognized  when  it  is  fil>served  that  in  the  buildinga 
examined  there  are  abcut  four  miles  of  plumbing  pipes. 

B     It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  to  extend  the  plumbing 

^npes  above  the  roof  of  the  building  to  allow  the  foul  air  in  the  drains 

to  escape  and  promote  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  pipes.     The  present 

equirements  nf    the   Building    Department  ara  well  framed  to  ac- 

jmplish  this  purpose,  but  many  of  these  pipes  open  too  close  to  the 

loors  or  windows  of  the  stairways  leading  to  the  roof.     These  doors 

re    generally   found    open    during   clement    weather.      In    40    per 

aot  of  the  buildings  examined  the  open  ends  of  some  plumbing  pipe 
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were  within  ten  feet  of  roof  doors  or  neigliboring  windows.     In  son 
cases  the  pipes  o|Jca  within  the  roof  apace  used  for  drying  ciolh 
nnd  Also  in  some  cases  close  to  the  roof  tanks.     In  these  sitiutioa 
the  pipes  should  be  extended  and  braced  to  the  roof. 

TESTS  OF  PLDMBING 

It  waa  my  intention  to  apply  a  smoke  test  to  tho  plumbing 
some  of  the  buildings  if  the  couditions  found  on  inspection  indicatai 
that  this  would  he  practioiihle.  As  previously  noted,  30 
uert  of  the  buildings  showed  palpably  defective  conditions,  wtieh 
felt  confident  would  show  defects  under  tests  and  where  it  was 
uecessary  to  apply  it  in  order  to  demonstrate  leaks.  An  attem] 
was  therefore  made  to  test  a  building  recently  finislied,  where  ti« 
plutnhlng  shewed  no  defects  that  could  be  detected  simply  bf 
inspection. 

A  very  light  smoke  test  was  applied  to  the  plumbing  in  a  buildi: 
on  Madison  Street,  finished  in  January,  11*00,  cnntuining  "frot 
outlet  wash'Oiit "  earthenware  water-closets  in  bath-rooms.  Svrio 
leaks  were  immediately  disclosed  by  the  test  and  before  all  of  tb 
pipes  in  the  building  were  even  subjected  to  test.  The  smoke  di 
to  the  test,  which  should  have  been  confined  within  the  pii>e&,  Ap 
pearcd  so  iquichly  in  some  of  the  water-closet  compartments  uf  tin 
soil  lino  under  tost  and  in  tho  dunib-waitor  shaft,  that  it  was  prompd; 
discontinued  for  fear  of  alarming  the  tenants  and  creating  a  fin 
panic.  It  does  rot  seeni  probjdde  that  thU  building  had  been  prop- 
erly inspected  during  constfJiction,  or  properly  tested  on  completion, 
It  does  not  appear  probiible  that  deterioration  due  to  ten  months 
occupancy  could  account  for  the  evidence  of  defects  disclosed  by  Uil 
slight  aad  incoitpkte  test  applied.  If  the  bailding  was  proi>erIj 
inspected  and  tested  when  finished,  the  conditions  fmuid  indicate  ibi 
the  present  rules  and  regulations  for  plumbing  of  the  nuilding  D6 
partment  are  wholly  inadequate  to  insure  permanent  security.  As* 
fact,  however,  the  rules  and  regulations  are  in  general  well  framei 
and  should  insure  sound  work  with  proper  inspection  nnd  supervisi^in- 

The  danger  of  alarming  tenants  by  the  application  of  the  smoka 
test  led  me  to  abandon  the  attempt,  I  can  state  with  contidence  that 
a  large  pcitientage  of  leneraeuta  would  ahow  defects  under  such  test* 
This  opioion  is  based  on  many  years' experience  in  the  exaniinJitiOD 
of  huildingii,  where  an  inspection  of  (he  character  of  the  plumbing  13 
some  guide  to  the  defects  which  will  be  disch>si.^d  by  tho  test, 

A  few  buildings  were  subjeclcd  to  the  peppermint  test.  Sow* 
showed  evidence  of  leaks,  and  in  some  the  test  was  inconclusive.     In 

^pijiion  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  test     I  recommend  that  a  smtt^s 
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and  peppermint  nr  other  chemical  test  be  rigidly  required  on  full  com- 

retioii  of  ne^v  buildings* 
To  test  all  of  the  old  buildings  for  jusitive  leaks  would  be  an 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude.     The  results  would  aiuloubtedly 
show  a  Urge  percenliige  of  buildings  in  wliich  the  pipes  are  not  tight 
k^^ioitt  the  escape  of  dmlu  air-     This  xfiH  upply  with  i^qual  force  to 
TJriTftte  dwellings  and  boarding  houses  throughout  the  city, 

CONDITION  OF  CELLARS 

_  The  condition  of  the  ceUars  of  tenement  buildings  is  of  n^ueh 
sanitary  importance,  as  the  air  from  the  cellar  ia  distributed  mors 
or  leea  through  the  building-  About  23  per  cent  of  the  cellars 
examined  were  badly  lighted  and  ventilat^^d.  This  percentage  will 
be  found  much  Ur;;er  in  the  old  type  of  buildings.  About  40  per 
cent  have  uo  provision  for  light  at  night.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  fuel  or  storage  bins  of  the  tenants  are  in  the  cellar.  Lighted 
lamps  or  cantUes  must  be  used  when  these  are  entered  at  night. 
Jilauy  of  the  bina  are  filled  ^vith  liouaehold  eflects  or  wood,  more  or 
ss  icfiaramable.  The  ceilings  cf  many  of  the  old  buildings  are 
jmposed  of  boards  nailed  to  the  beams.  In  some  cases  there  was 
_  ceiling,  the  fluor  beams  being  exposed,  and  the  air  from  the  cellar 
could  find  ready  access  to  the  njuiiis  above.  In  43  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  examined,  there  are  stairs  from  the  cellar  to  the  first  floor 
ball-  In  modern  builditiga  tho  dumb-waiter  ehafta  extend  to  the 
cellar,  forming  a  channel  for  conveying  cellar  u.ir  to  the  floors  above. 
TTlieae  shafta  are  generally  not  in  clean  ooudition,  Siitty  per  cent  of 
Hie  public  portion  of  the  cellara  examined  ivere  reported  as  clean  or 
mirly  clean,  Tlierc  appears  to  bo  reasonable  effort  made  ti>  keep 
them  clean  in  buildings  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  tenants.  The 
character  of  the  janitor  and  tenants  determines  the  condition  of 
cleanliness.  In  18  per  cent  of  the  cellars  fcecal  matter  was  found 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  bins.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cellars  were 
reported  dry,  the  remainder  were  reported  damp.  None  were  re- 
ported wet>  There  are,  doubtless,  many  of  the  older  buildings 
located  on  made  land  which  are  flooded  at  periods  of  excessive  high 
tide-  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cellars  had  earth  floors  with  no 
covering  of  cement.  Seventy  per  cent  had  cement  or  concrete.  Five 
per  cent  ha^d  cobblestones  or  flagstones.  In  none  was  there  evi- 
dence of  waterproD6ng  with  asphalt  or  coal  tar  pitch.  In  40  per 
cent  of  the  collara  there  were  openings  about  the  vertical  lines  of 
plumbing  pipes,  through  which  air  from  tho  collar  oould  be  conveyed 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  security  in  the  cellar  drains  previously  referred  to.     In  modern 
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ImildlngB  the  apace  around  the  pipes  is  generally  sealed  wli^re  ttej 
pa^a  tlirougli  the  first  floor.  The  pi'esent  law  requires  fireprooJ 
cellar  ceilings,  &  vast  Jmprovemeut  over  previous  coo st ruction.  Tbt 
use  (if  cellars  fur  busintfsa  purposes,  residence*  or  sloiAg'e  of  oETen^'m 
cr  inAiimmable  material  is  beyond  the  proriuce  of  this  ex&minatiock, 
although  of  distinct  sanitary  aignifleance. 

YARDS,  AREAS,  AND  COURTS 

The  front  Hreos  and  window  areas  below  street  or  yard  lev^l  v&i 
generally  found  iilled  with  more  or  leas  rubbish  and  appear  to  be 
i  aeldom  cleaned.  The  courts  and  light  shafts  of  the  older  butldingi 
are  generally  in  foul  condition.  Many  are  fenced  off  or  enclosed  » 
thai  they  can  be  entered  only  through  cellar  or  basement  windowi; 
those  were  especially  foul»  Niiiet^?en  per  cent  of  the  back  yards  ei 
amiiied  were  reported  in  unclean  condition.  In  15  per  cent  of  thm 
f(£cal  matter  was  reported.  The  condition  of  the  yards  is  agiini 
question  of  character  of  janitor  and  tenants. 

HOOFS 

The  roofs  of  the  huildmga  were  reported  free  of  mbbish  in  91  p« 
cent  of  the  buildings  inspected.  Seventeen  per  cent  were  reported  W 
contain  fiecal  matter,  although  otherwiue  clean.  Tlie  raised  open 
platforms  over  the  portion  of  the  roof  used  whei-e  cloLhea  are  driei 
placed  to  protect  the  roof  from  injury,  make  it  difficult  t«  cleM 
beneath  them,  and  much  rubbiiih  is  generally  found  there-  If^^ 
moved,  the  roof*a  surface  over  these  areas  ahouUl  be  made  witi 
durable  materlnl  which  will  not  be  injured  by  the  passage  of  tenanti 
using  the  clothes  linea. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pres- 
ent regulation  relating  to  the  fresh  air  inlet  eervice,  the  rulee  luid 
regulations  of  the  Building  Department  should  insure  reasonably 
BJife  plumbing  in  tenement  hnu.ses,  provided  the  reg-ulations  are 
intelligently  interpreted  and  ripidly  enforced. 

There  are  some  features  of  secondary  importance  which,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  improved,  and.  in  general,  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  department  is  greater  than  should  he  permitted  to  imore 
uniform  work. 
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KIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLUMBING  IN  A  TYPICAL  MODERN  TENE- 
MENT HOUSE 

The  accompanying  sectional  diagram  represents  the  geaeral  ar- 
angement  nf  plumbing  in  a  tenement  house  of  modern  type. 

The  house  seiver  is  compoued  of  earthenwiire  or  e^tra  heavj'  cast- 
roD  pipe,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  pa^nea- 
X  connects  with  the  street  sewer  and  extends  to  within  two  feet  of 
be  front  are^k  wall  of  the  building.  At  this  polot  it  connects  with 
ihe  house  drain,  composed  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  pipe.  The  house 
Irain  is  provided  with  a  running  trap  just  inside  of  the  front  wall  of 
te  building,  made  atices^ible  through  n  masonry  pit,  having  a  cover 
n  the  ba^ment  or  cellar  9oor.  Back  of  the  house  trap  a  fresh  air 
nlet  pipe  connecta  with  the  main  drain  and  extends  to  the  outaida 
ir.  Prior  to  1900  the  fresh  air  pipe  terminated  in  a  brick  box  built 
leneath  the  street  sidewalk  close  to  the  curb.  The  box  was  pi'ovided 
jvith  an  iron  grating  aet  flush  with  the  sidewalk.  This  ia  indicated 
)n  the  diagram  and  marked  **  Former  Freah  Air  Inlets'' 
K  In  the  spring  of  IIJDO,  the  Builtling  Department  prohibited  the 
|fte  of  the  curb  inlet  and  required  the  use  of  &n  automatic  device  on 
^e  fresh  air  inlet,  and  advised  that  it  be  located,  where  possible,  close 
:o  the  front  wall  of  the  bnitding.  This  is  marked  on  the  drawing 
'Present  P>e»h  Air  Inlet-" 

■  The  former  fresh  air  inlet  \%  in  my  opinion  superior  to  an  auto- 
Aitic  device  placed  close  to  the  building. 

w  The  main  drain,  after  entering  the  building,  passes  under  the 
jellar  floor,  ajid  is  provided  with  ''extra  heavy"  cast-iron  branch 
^o^nection3  to  the  soil  and  waste  pipes,  and  leaders,  court,  yard,  and 
irea  drains.  All  drainage  and  vent  pipes  within  the  building  are 
generally  composed  of  extra  heavy  cjist-iron  with  calked  metal  lead 
mints.  The  rain-water  drams  are  individually  or  collectively  trapped. 
rtie  soil  and  waste  pipett  are  not  trapped^  but  extend  abcve  the  roof 
jO  allow  the  escape  of  air  from  the  drains  and  to  promote  a  circula- 
l>iou  of  air  througii  the  syatem  of  drains,  aided  by  the  entrance  of 
Fresh  air  through  the  fresh  air  inlet.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
current  of  air  in  the  pipes  may  be  reversed  and  air  from  the  drains 
be  disoliarged  through  the  fresh  air  inlet.  The  open  end  of  this 
latter  pipe  muat  therefore  be  considered  a  danger  point  to  be  well 
removed  from  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  bnilding  or  from  the 
ntake  of  the  heating  system,  if  such  is  provided  for  the  building. 
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All  fixtures  must  drain  to  the  soil,  waste,  or  drain  pipes.  A  Boil 
^ipe  receives  the  drainage  from  water-closets,  with  or  without  other 
drainage,  A  waste  pipe  receives  the  drainage  from  fixtures  other 
tliaii  water -closets-  The  water-closets  are  usually  lo<;ated  a^  shown, 
tJke  centre  of  the  building  uud  optu  on  ihe  halls  of  the  tjtair  well, 
le  closet  IS  usually  provid(;d  for  two  families. 

Each  fixture  is  provided  with  a  bend  trap  to  prevent  the  escape 
:  drain  air  to  the  biiihling. 

One  trap  usually  eerves  a  set  of  two  wash-tubs  and  the  adjoining 
Etclien  sink. 

To  prevent  the  water  seal  of  the  traps  from  being  siphoned  by  the 

ischarge  of  the  drainage  from  its  own  or  other  fixtures,  each  trap  is 

provided  with  a  trap  vent  pipe  connecting  with  a  vertical  vent  pipe 

,  extending  and  oi^eniDg  above  the  root  of  the  building.     The  portions 

'  cf  all  vent  pipes  exposed  to  frost  are  enlarged  to  4  inches  to  allow  for 

the  eSect  of  tlie  frost  needles  which  form  in  the  pipes  and  reduce 

their  effective  area  in  cold  weather. 

The  base  of  all  vertical  vent  pipes  are  arranged  to  receive  the 
wash  from  a  fixture,  in  order  to  remove  the  scales  of  rust  which  fall 
from  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and  which  in  time  would  otherwise  collect 

tsufBcient  quantity  to  seal  the  pipe  and  render  it  inoperative. 
The  total  length  of  drainage  and  vent  pipes  conveying  drain  air 
'Within  the  building  shown  is  about  800  feet.     The  total  number  of 

C'lntfi  ia  about  400. 
In  order  to  insure  socurity  in  the  joints  and  material  of  the  pipes 
e  entire  system  of  pipes,  called  the  "rough  work,'*  ia  required  to 
he  tested  with  water  from  the  house  trap  to  the  level  of  the  opening 
of  the  highest  pipe  above  the  roof.  An  equivalent  test  with  air 
under  15  pounds  pressure  is  also  permitted. 

On  completion  of  the  work  a  peppermint  or  smoke  test  is  required 
to  test  the  security  of  the  fixture  connections,  traps,  and  fixtures. 
If  properly  enforced^  these  testa  should  insui'e  sound  work. 
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AsiDB  from  varioua  Bocial  iuflueDces,  the  factors  involved  in  tha 
^mall  house  problem  are  sixfold,  —  the  cost  of  the  dwelling,  main- 
tenance, the  C03t  of  the  tot,  taxea,  aaaeasments,  and  transportation 
including  co8t  and  time).  Of  these  the  cost  of  tbe  dwelling  and 
maintenance  are  constants,  in  any  part  of  Greater  New  York  where 
small  homea  can  be  built.  Tbe  others  are  items  of  more  or  lees 
i^ariation  in  tbe  different  boroughs. 

_     On  Manhattan  Island  the  cost  of  land  is  prohibitive  to  the  type 
^i  small  bouae  under  consideration.     It  must  be  built,  if  at  all,  iti 
the   outlying  boroughs.     This  condition  imiaediately  involves  tbe 
question  of  tranaportation, 

mf  Many  tenement  dwellers  on  Manhattan  live  within  walking  dis- 
uince  of  their  work^  and  those  whoso  employment  is  regular  often 
select  their  place  of  residence  with  this  in  mind.  Those  who  ride 
do  80  on  a  five-cent  fare  atraight,  or  a  ten-cent  round  trip  or  circuit 
between  house  and  labor*  As  to  time,  undoubtedly  a  large  majority 
of  the  riding  number  are  well  williiu  a  hid£-hour  of  their  place  of 
employment.  Any  conversation  with  wage-earners  on  the  subject 
quickly  brings  out  the  importance  which  they  put  upon  convenience 
of  access  to  their  work*  To  those  whoao  hours  are  early  and  late  an 
added  thirty  minutes  at  each  end  of  the  day  is  a  aeriona  msttter.  An 
added  hour  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Allowing  for  exceptional 
individuals  and  exceptional  occupations,  and  taking  the  inclinations, 
habits,  and  necessities  of  wage-earncra  in  the  mass,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  three-quiirfcers  of  an  hour  between  bouse  and  work  practically 
establishes  the  limit  of  residence. 

Not  less  important  than  the  element  of  time  in  the  question  of 
Iranspoi-tation,  to  small  house  seekers,  is  tbe  element  of  cost  The 
margin  between  income  and  outlay  is  very  narrow,  and  every  penny 
has  to  be  considered,  and  is  considered,  especially  by  that  thrifty 
class  wliich  seeks  to  become  home  owners. 

As  soon  as  a  worker  on  Manhattan  takes  up  residence  in  any  out- 
side borough,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bronx,  he  passes  from  u  ten- 
cent  circuit  between  house  and  work  to  a  twenty-cent  circuit  at 
east.     A  ten-cent  daily  additional  charge  for  the  average  of  twenty- 
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sis  working  days  amounts  to  *'2hG0  per  month.     This  sum,  to 
oE  small  means,  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  and  in  many  csises 
deter  from  residence  outside  of  Manhattan  If  other  econoiuic 
aiderationa  did  not  offset  it. 

[l  tuu^l  he  kept  in  uiiiid  also  Umt  in  numerous  Instancea  mon 
than  one  member  of  tht  fiiniily  ia  a  ^age-eurner,  and  in  such  cua 
an   increassd  proportionate  part  of  the  family  income  is  tkt-refon 
diverted   from   liousehold  purposes  to   ciir  fares.      Further,  it  oftA  I 
happens  that  the  auni  out  of  which  the  monthly  rents  are  paiU»  or,itt 
the  cH^e  of  purchase,  the  monthly  instalments  or  sinking  fund  nuuo- 
tatned,  i8  a  total,  representing  contributions  from  each  riding  mem- 
ber of  the  family.     Assuming  tliat  there  were  only  two  such  ridifij  I 
and  earning;  members,   their    regular   joint   transportation  chai^j 
would  be  $5,20,  exclusive  of   any  incidental   trips   to   Manhattu, 
which  trips  are  morally  sure  to  be   taken;   and  !f5,20  per  montkj 
deducted  from  the  earnings  of  such  a  household  is  no  trifle. 

The  fiictor  of  time  in  transportation  as  well  as  the  cost  is  con- 1 
sidored  specifically  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  other  condi-l 
tiona  governing  in  the  various  boroughs;  but  lirst  another  element  in 
the  calculation  has  to  be  estimated.  The  time  from  pointd  in  tlie 
outi^ide  boroughs  to  initial  points  on  Manhattan,  as  at  the  HArlea 
River,  34th  Street  Ferry,  and  otliers,  is  a  matter  of  achedulB  andean 
be  accurately  determined,  Hi>w  long  it  would  take  for  any  g"itcii 
number  of  incomers  to  distribute  themselves  from  those  initiul  points 
to  their  places  of  work,  on  Manhattan,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  tatt- 
jeeture.  Kniployment  of  some  would  be  near  their  landing-plnees; 
that  of  others  miles  away.  No  esact  data  can  be  obtained  on  thift 
point,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account-  Keeping  in  mind,  hoir- 
ever,  the  location  of  the  various  emplo^'ment  centres,  and  allowing 
for  the  tendency  to  select,  so  far  as  other  conditions  permit,  a  resi- 
dence in  the  outlying  borough  nearest  to  the  place  of  labor,  in  Man- 
hattan, it  seems  safo  to  assume  that  the  average  time  between  ib« 
points  of  Unding  and  the  points  of  employment  on  Manhattan  would 
be  as  follows  ;  From  the  two  extremes,  the  Harlem  and  South  Kerrr. 
20  minutes;  from  the  Manhattan  end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  15  minutes; 
from  dtth  Street,  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city,  10  minutee.  While 
this  calculation  will  be  maintained  in  the  subsequent  time  estimates 
it  must  be  considered  purely  as  an  appi-uximatiou. 
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Examination  in  the  outlying  boroughs  shows  that  the  number  of 
small  homes  or  of  houses  of  four  and  six  rooms  is  too  inconsidembl* 
to  phy  much  part  in  the  geucvo-L  hausm^  problem.     Whenever  soch 
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iouses  are  found  the  rente  governing  the  ordinary  wootlen  dwellings 
range  from  $8  to  416.  In  tbe  few  instances  where  organised  build- 
iDg  of  suck  houses  has  been  undertaken,  the  results  have  been  very 
{ratifying,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations. 

Some  yeara  ago  the  Hun,  Seth  Luw  built  18  brick  bouses  at 
Monitor  Street,  Brooklyn.  Of  these  16  are  one-faraily  four-room 
Iwellinga,  having  a  monthly  rental  of  $13.  They  have  always  been 
Kcupied,  and  fortheoming  vacancies  are  awaited  by  other  applicants. 

Similar  experience  followed  the  consti'uction  of  like  houses  by 
Mr.  Alfred  T,  White,  in  connection  with  the  Improved  Dwelling 
Company's  operation,  on  Warren  Place,  Brooklyn,  in  18T8,  In 
iddition  to  improved  tenement  dwellings  and  8  bouses  of  larger  size, 
bhJB  company  has  26  houses  of  six  rooms  each;  these  rent  for  $18,00 
per  month  and  are  always  in  demand,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  large 
proportion  of  tiie  tenants  are  employed  in  Manhattan. 

In  1385-1890  Mr.  Hugo  Funke  erected,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens* 
15  houses  containing  6  to  8  rooms  with  basement.  They  were 
rented  at  $U.O0  to  %1C.00  per  moutli,  were  always  in  demand,  and 
most  of  tbcm  bavc  been  sold  to  tlie  tenants. 

f  TWO-STORY  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE 

In  one  direction  an  interesting  evolution  in  housing  seems  to  he 
^otng  on,  namely  the  development  of  tbe  two-story  two-family  bouse. 
A  relatively  large  uumherof  such  dwelling's  are  found  in  the  various 
boroughs.  Generally  thej'  are  frame  dwellings,  but  there  is  an  in- 
crea^ng  tendency  to  better  construction  in  brick.  They  are  usually 
uranged  with  five  rooms  downstairs  and  six  rooms  upstairs;  the 
better  class  have  all  improvements,  including  set  tubs  and  bath.  The 
Irentnls  range,  in  the  wooden  dwellings,  for  the  first  floor  from  $12 
to  4^15  per  month;  for  the  seeuud  floor,  from  S14  to  §1*.  In  the 
pett«r  cla^  under  cont^ideration  from  $14  to  $18  for  the  flmt  floor; 
pI6  to  ?20  for  tbe  second  floor. 

;  Not  infrequently  persona  of  small  moans  have  bought  bouses  of 
this  kind  under  various  forms  of  instalment  payment,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  applying  the  rent  of  one  story  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
IDdehtedness.  A  risk  is  involved  in  this  transaction,  namely,  the 
Qncertainty  attending  all  renting,  and  the  consequent  temptation  of 
assuming  a  pa3niient  far  beyond  tbe  means  of  the  purchaser. 

AFFLTCATtOXS   FOR  SMALT,   HOUSES   FILED   WITH   BLILDIN'G 

DEPARTMENT 
Jaauiuy  1  to  December  1^  1900 

Ifivestigation  of  the  rei-ords  of  the  Building  Department  showed 
Ihat  tbe  following  number  of  applications  to  build  twQ-fa.Ta\V-^  ^i.-fi^i.- 
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ings  and  small  single  dwellings  of  limited  cost  Lad  been  filed  betYM 
Janmtry  1  and  December  1,  lUUO. 

The  prices  stated  in  the  application  do  not  represent  the  ona 
cost  of  the  dwelling,  bat  they  furniHli  a  re&soii&ble  approxiniatioo. 

AppHcationo  for  trwi>'iainilj'  dwcUingSi  fiOOO  to  f  1000      ,      -      Se6 

Thflse  ore  subdivided  through  the  various  borougla  &«  follows  ;  — 

BroQK 19  Brooklyn 3tt 

Qa^na 71  Richmond  .  .  .         .         t 

Applications  for  oiifr-Fiunlly  dwdUngs,  tocoat^l^M  or  Ices  .     W3 

ThPBu  are  BUbdlvided  u  iuUow*  '.  — 

Brow 86  Queen* \l\ 

Brooklyn SS  Kkbtuand         .         .  .        .       A 

Passing  to  specific  examination,  in  the  different  Lorouglis,  of  tk 
factors  of  variation,  they  present  thetnselvea  in  the  following  onjei: 
the  cost  of  lotSt  assesauients,  transportation,  taxes.  Time  and  fw 
are  shown  from  representative  points  in  cheap  laud  diBtricts. 

THE  BaoNX 

JiOts^  —  The  usual  lot,  25  feet  hy  100  feet,  ia  the  oeighborhoodi 
where  the  reatrictiona  would  not  prohibit  the  erection  of  flinnD 
houses,  ruages  in  price  from  $250  to  4500,  The  former  figure  wooli 
govern  only  in  the  remoter  eectiona  vt-hero  the  street  system  ia  i> 
complete  and  where  thei-e  are  no  sewer  connections.  The  hiUt 
figure  wQ«hi  occur  where  the  street  development  wag  further  juI- 
vanced.  The  section  east  of  West  Farms,  toward  Van  Nest  ami 
Weat  Chester,  and  certain  areas  near  Williamabridg'e  will  be  brought 
within  time  limits  when  the  rapid  transit  system  is  finished  txi  Bpodi 
Park. 

A8ge8»me7tU.  —  The  formation  of  this  borough,  where  there  is  coD'- 
Bidemble  outcrop[jing  of  rock  in  many  places,  adds  to  the  cost  of  all 
street  work  and  especially  to  the  putting  in  of  sewers.  The  buyer 
of  a  lot  beyond  the  line  of  public  improvement  might  often  be  sub- 
ject to  a  disproportionate  charge  for  assessments.  It  must  be  kepi 
in  mind  Lhiit  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  matter  of  assessments  is 
always  the  skeletoii  in  the  closet  to  the  sjoall  buyer,  and  he  taket 
any  risk  in  this  direction  only  with  fear  and  trembling,  1 

TranBportafion.  —  Ttfin^fcr  arrangements  in  for<;e  between  As 
local  electric  systems  and  the  Eaat  Side  Elevated  make  an  eight-cent 
fare,  or  eixteen-cent  circuit,  between  tliis  borough  and  BronkljTi 
B  rid  ere. 

SHmefrom  iJeprcacnfatiuc  PoinU^  —  From  Union  Port  and  West 
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Sesler  to  129tli  Street,  40  niiautes ;  Williamsbridge  to  129tli  Street, 
minutes ;  West  Farms  to  129th  Street,  32  rainutee.    To  the  above, 
Ibefure  inillcuttid,  inufit  be  a^ded  20  minutes  for  average  distribution 
1  Manhattan, 

Tax  Mate. — $2.24  per  Kimdred  of  valuation. 

BROOKLYN 

In  Brooklyn,  the  cheaper  lots  beyond  the  line  of  public  improTe- 
its,  but  in  many  oases  \rithin  time  limits,  would  range  from  $200 
^£400.  -In  some  wards  the  usual  subdivision  makes  the  size  of  the 
;  20  feet  by  100  feet.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  immense 
lumber  of  lots  in  this  borough  liave  been  sold  at  auction  on  some  in- 
italment  plan.  The  buyers  in  many  cases  have  been  persona  of  small 
Qeans,  but  the  purchase  did  not  necet^sarily  bhow  intent  to  build.  It 
ras  oft«n  a  matter  of  speculation  or  investment.  House  building  has 
»een  carried  out  on  a  gi'eat  scale  by  land  companies,  and  large  and 
lourishing  settlements  have  been  created.  In  many  cases  the  de- 
velopment has  btsen  along  the  line  of  fairly  high-priced  properties. 
jQ  a  few  easc^  the  effurt  has  been  to  reach  smaller  buyers,  but  the 
"estrictlons,  seldom  or  never  less  than  $1500,  have  debarred  the 
miallest  home  seeker. 

L  Assessments. — The  contour  and  formation  in  Brooklyn  are  very 
■vorabte  to  cheap  street  work  and  the  minimum  assessment- 
I  Traftsportatian.  —  All  parts  of  the  borough  are  served  by  elevated 
S  surface  roiids,  which  deliver  for  a  five-cent  fare  to  the  Manhattan 
md  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Connection  is  also  made  through  the 
Broadway  Ferry  to  23d  Street. 

Time  from  Variotu  Points  as  Followi.  —  From  Gravesend  to  Man- 
lattan  end  of  Bridge,  41  minutes;  New  Utrecht  Avenue  and  69th 
Street  to  New  York  end  of  Bridge,  40  minutes;    Melbourne  Street 
^  New  York  end  of  Bridge,  36  minutes, 
i    Tax  Bate.  — $2>32  per  hundred  of  valuation. 


QUEENS 


In  the  Borough  of  Queens  very  cheap  lota  can  be  obtained,  in 
the  remoter  sections  as  low  ua  $200  or  less.  Within  time  limits  lots 
can  be  bought  from  1*350  to  $400- 

AsMfssments^  —  The  contour  of  the  boroagh  is  irregular,  and  the 
street  and  sewerage  system  Is  incomplete^  but  the  cost  of  assessments 
L3  not  excessive  from  any  natural  canaes. 

Transportation^ —  The  direct  geographical  relation  of  this  section 
to  the  centre  of  Manhattan,  and  its  excellent  service  by  the  Long 
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Island  Railruail  and  the  electric  Byatem,  m^e  it  a  matter  of  surptiii 
tbat  more  smiiU  bouse  buildings  have  not  developed.  Some  paib' 
are  low  and  wet  and  semi-mulurioUBi  but  re^denoe  cao  be  select^ 
free  from  theae  objtctiona,  vrbich  will  be  modified  by  the  tJxUu^^^iA 
of  the  sewerage  system. 

Although  the  time  from  outlymg  points  in  this  borougb  to 
employtu&nt  centres  in  Manhattan  \&  less  than  fram  corr^epooriiBg 
dUtancea  in  other  boroughs  an  objection  of  great  weight  to  «a4>fr 
earners  hag  been  the  necessity  of  passage  by  ferry*  The  man  v.^ 
must  l>e  at  his  work  punulually  at  a  given  hour  is  keenly  alivt  l^ 
the  risks  involved  in  ferry  transit.  Fog,  ice,  interruptions  by  pa* 
ing  traffic,  reuder  the  time  of  crossing  a  matter  of  great  uncertaiDtT; 
and  tbetw  interruptions  may  causo  him  serious  embarrassment,  eves 
to  the  loaiJig  of  bis  place-  Undoubtedly,  this  question  of  ferm^ 
accounts,  in  a  large  degre*!,  for  the  indiilerence  of  smalt  home  ae«kea 
to  this  borough.  Fortunately  for  its  future,  and  for  the  possibilitia 
of  the  small  house,  the  avowed  intentiona  of  the  Long  Island  Rail* 
road  promioti  to  do  away  with  the  Inuonvenience  of  the  ferrVi  Tbd 
corporation  is  subuiittiiig  plans  to  the  city  goveranieat  of  Ner 
York  for  a  tunnel  from  Its  terminus  in  Long  Island  City  to  aomt 
distributing  point  woU  within  the  limits  of  Manhattua.  h  h 
prepared  to  undertake  this  project  as  eoou  as  it  received  of5cUl 
approval.  If  this  be  done,  remote  points  and  very  cheap  laud*  ti 
Queens  will  be  brought  within  time  limits,  and  the  trafiio  deliverai 
without  break  or  transfer  from  such  starting-poiuts  to  the  Manhit 
tan  terminus. 

The  completion  of  the  60tb  Street  Bridge  will  also  add  greatly 
to  the  ease  of  travel,  and  reduce  the  time  from  this  borough- 

The  following  rates  and  schedules  govern  from  various  poialfi: 
By  the  Long  Island  Kailroud,  from  Flushing  to  34th  Street,  JJev 
York,  30  minutes;  from  Corona,  22  minutes.  Monthly  commaU- 
tion,  Flushing  $5.-30;  Corona,  44,05.  By  electric  ser\'ic©;  Stein- 
way  to  New  York  via  34th  Street,  31  minutes;  Steinway  to  New 
York  via  92d  Street,  23  minutes ;  from  Woodaide  to  New  York 
(34th  Street)^  18  minutes.  Round  trip  fare  viii  electric  service  And 
ferry,  15  cents.  To  above  schedules  add  10  minutes  for  distrLbutioi] 
ou  Manhattan. 

Tax  Rate^  — $2.34  per  hundred  of  valuation- 

EICHMOND 

On  Staten  Island  can  be  found  the  cheapest  lota  within  Gr«it^r 
New  York-  In  some  places  the  price  is  as  low  as  $150;  in  a  fdrly 
^rood  location  they  can  be  obtained  at  $300- 
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A»nenments,  —  While  completed  improvements  are  limited  in 
roportiou  to  the  uudi^velopeJ  area,  the  formation  aud  conditions 
are  not  unfavorable  to  reasonable  development  expenses  iu  street 
Ipork  and  the  laying  of  scwci-a. 

I  Transportation,  —  With  mueb  in  its  favor,  the  island  would  seem 
B»  be  u  natural  clioice  for  enml!  home  seekers;  as  a  matter  of  fuet, 
Bkat  is  not  the  case,  except  to  Gome  extent,  for  persons  whose  oceu- 
Kition  is  local,  or  who  are  employed  in  the  indnsitries  on  the  adjiieent 
shores  of  New  Jersey.     While  the  actual  time  to  Manliattan  from 

fme   possible   residential   points  ia  not   greater  than   from  other 
iburbst  the  long  ferriage  and  the  greater  time  required  for  dis- 
ibution  after  arrival^  except  to  those  whose  occupation  ia  near 
the  ferry,  deter  most  wage-earners  from  seeking  residence  in  this 

t)rough. 
Time  and  Fares.  —  Via  Ferry  and  Rapid  Transit  Railway, 
rhngton  to  New  York,  58  minutes;  Port  Richmond  to  New  York, 
86  minutes;  Stapleton  to  New  York,  30  minutes;  Clifton  to  New 
J^ork,  32  minutes.  From  corresponding  distances  by  electric  ser- 
^Sce  from  10  to  20  minutes  more.  Time  for  dlslrlbuUon  after 
reaching  Mnidiattan,  20  minutea-  To  common  points  on  Stuten 
Island  reached  by  a  five-cent  fare,  tickets  are  interchangeable 
between  the  ateam  road  and  one  of  the  electric  linesn  No  com- 
tuiilation  is  made  except  to  persona  earning  less  than  $7.00  per 
week,  thus  the  cheapest  round  trip  between  Manhattan  and  Staten 
Island  points  to  those  with  means  enough  to  buy  a  home,  is  20 
snts. 

Tar  Hate,  —  $2.22  per  hundred  of  valuation. 


EXISTING  FACILITIES  FOR  PROMOTINO  SMALL  RUILDTNGS 

Savings-banks  and  the  larger  financial  institutions  are  not  dis- 
posed to  loan  money  on  unrestricted  property,  which  is  generally  the 
hind  represented  by  tlie  emallest  houacp  The  buyer,  therefore,  has 
to  seek  aid  in  other  quarters- 

Bvilding  OompanU^.  —  Many  Duilding  and  Development  Com- 
panies offer  houses  on  very  easy  terms  as  to  time  and  method  of  pay- 
ment, but,  as  a  rule^  their  properties  are  too  high  in  price  for  the 
buyers  under  consideration.  Development  companies  generally 
demand  a  given  percentage  as  first  payment  at  lime  of  purchase, 
and  allow  the  balance  to  be  extinguished  by  a  serias  of  monthly 
instalments. 

Sometimes  such  companies  adopt  a  first  and  second  mortgage 
plan,  although  this  is  more  common  between  individuals.     The  per- 
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centage  demanded  on  fii-at  payment,  and  the  subsequent  insUlmtai^ 
differ  consicienibly  m  the  piaoiicc  of  the  various  compaiues.  Ov 
important  coucorn  makes  the  foUowiu^  <jff«r ;  — 


Price  of  htiiHe    . 
First  pay Hieut,  10% 

Dt'r<<n^  biLlAnce 
HonUily  mai&lmQQl 


400 


Anotlier  comimny  applies  the  first  and  second  mortage  plAD  W 
cheaper  properties  :  — 


CoBt  of  bOQM  and  l&nd 

Iflt  pnyui«iiL,  npun  wliich  ia  given  title  to  pun^hueT. 

ITiiptLid  balfinoQ .         . 

Fjr«t  tunrigii^e 

tSeciirid  iDorti^Ag?,  pftyftble  by  insialxi»DU  .  .  . 
Cost  <if  parrying  flnl  aii  uiondis : 

Int^reeL 

raymi;rit  on  acoouiit  prlncipil  al  nte  tT.CO  per  niuath 


•1^ 

3Q0 


090 


^ 

4A 

Iw 


Monthly  c<Mt  of  carrying  puFchua     .        .        .        .         .  ,  lltH 

In  thiis  instance  the  account  is  subject  to  semiannual  reAdjiut- 
ment  and  the  interest  chiir^e  on  the  second  mortgage  is  reduc»i 
every  six  uioutha  proportion;itely  to  payments  on  account  of  prio- 
olpal, 

It  shoiiKI  he  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  higher  ralued 
property  at  MOOO  the  monthly  instalmeat  of  jS28  is  only  a  trifle  wort 
than  three- quarters  of  one  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  bfitance  of  C86O0^ 
whorotts  in  the  cheaper  house  the  monthly  cost  of  carrying  purchaaii 
415.50,  is  practically  one  per  oent  on  the  primary  deferred  baUnoocf 
SI  600.  This  mtio  can  he  accepted  as  governing  very  generally  ifl 
ttie  case  of  the  cheapest  properties  sold  on  instalments. 

INSTALMENT   CONTRACT 

When  bouses  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  lirst  payment  so  small  as 
not  to  cover  the  costs  of  foreclosure  proceedings,  title  rarely  passes  to 
the  purchaser,  but  some  form  of  contract  is  executed  which  pra^JticaUj 
allows  the  seller  to  retain  landlord  rights. 

\fany  small  houses,  especially  in  tlio  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queena,  have  been  bought  under  an  inBtaluient  contract  of  tb* 
fallowing  general  character  t  — 

Upon  the  e^cecution  of  the  agreement  a  small  first  payment  is 
made,  and  the  huyer  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  premises,  subject  to  a 
first  mortgage  thereon,  which  he  assumes.  The  remaining  unpaid 
balance  is  to  be  extinguished  by  montlily  instalments  with  Interest 
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But  siK  per  cent  upon  tlie  whole  of  the  principal  sum  thereof  remaining 

rpaid. 
The  contract  further  provides  that  after  an  agreed  sum  has  been 
£>aid  in  instalments  the  buyer  shall  receive  a  deed  ;  but  previous  to 
fciis  receiving  such  deed  any  default  in  the  instalments  shall  void  the 
Chgreement  and  give  the  seller  the  right  to  posaeHs  the  premiaes  as 
Landlord.  Wtien  the  deed  is  given  the  first  mortgage  ia  cancelled 
^vid  a  new  mortgage  and  new  instalment  agreement  made,  the  aggre- 
^Ate  amount  of  which  equals  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  on  the 
property.  As  sales  under  this  furm  of  contract  are  mostly  made 
ietween  individuals  and  aa  the  character  and  standiug  of  the  buyer 
Sb  &  leading  factor  in  the  calculation,  it  in  impossible  to  lay  down  an 
cnct  rule  governing  either  the  amount  required  in  pajmynt  before 
|tle  would  be  passed,  or  the  monthly  instalment ;  but  the  latter  is 
^quently  approximate  to  tiie  rental  of  the  property.  The  proceed- 
jB  in  most  caaes  would  not  be  far  from  the  follo^ving  :  — 

Price  of  house ^2,000 

First  paymanl 100 

Unpaid  bnUnce SI.^WW 

Primarr  inortgage 1,2')0 

Balance,  aubject  to  Inatalmenta 7U0 

PrimftTT  iQifnthly  ccst  of  coiTj'ing  : 

liLl^t^  on  .?!  ,200.  6%  per  annum $«.00 

Intereai  on  ?7O0  instalmenL  balance  at «%  per  annnm      .  3.60 

iMtAlment  id  extingwiahmenl  of  principal  (3700)      .         -  10.00 

11^60 

This  early  monthly  carrying  account  is  seen  to  be  a  trifle  more 

lan   1   per   cent  of   the  total  amount  owed  on  the  property.     In 

lis  supposed  case  the  title  would  probably  pass,  and  the  readjuat- 

fient  of  the  mortgages  and   instalment  account  be  made  afier  a 

payment  of  $300. 


BUILDER'S  MORTGAGE 

In  many  cases  the  buyers  of  small  houses  negotiate  directly  with 
Dme  private  builder  who  has  influence  enough  to  obtain  for  the  pur- 
chaser a  lo;tn  on  first  mortgage,  this  being  appropriated  by  himself, 
|A  second  mortgage  is  then  made  directly  to  the  builder     The  lirst 
mortgage  ia  for  a  definite  term;  the  second  is  subject  to  extinguish- 
(tnent  by  instalment. 

As  this  is  a  matter  entirely  of  individual  agreement,  the  amount 
(which  the  builder  will  accept  on  aecond  mortgage  and  the  instal- 
aeotB  thereon  differ  according  to  circumHtancea  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  coat  to  the  buyer  U  generally  about  the  same  as  by 
&  purchase  through  contract.. 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATrONS 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  home  seekers  of  limited  meam 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  BaildiDg  aud  Lou 
Aasociations. 

Tliese  Botiieties  are  cooperative  bodies  in  which  the  mrioa 
members  are  stock  or  sliare  huliltis  and  benefit  pro  rata  to  their  iitilit 
ing  from  the  profits  of  the  business  done.  The  original  intent  d 
these  05SocifLtion8  was  to  promote  tho  ownership  of  small  homea  bj 
portiona  of  fimall  menns.  Expenses  of  administration  and  orgHJiia- 
tion  were  reduced  to  a  minimnni,  there  being  practically  no  sa!ari*<l 
cniciah,  and  the  business  operatioua  were  openly  discussed  in  th* 
regular  weekly  or  monthly  meetings.  luBome  cases  the  associalions 
have  departed  from  this  original  idea  and  practice,  and  their  fuudaare 
loaned  for  purposes  of  large  as  well  as  small  investments,  and  the 
business  conducted  under  salaried  aduiiDist ration.  Many  o(  the 
asaociatious,  however,  conlinue  along  the  line  nf  action  origioallr 
intended,  and  their  resources  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  iht 
development  of  small  properties- 

When  one  desires  to  borrow  money  of  these  societies  he  first  bfr 
comes  a  member  by  paying  a  small  membership  fee-  He  then  sub- 
scribes for  a  given  number  of  sliares*  the  matured  par  value  of  vrhlcli 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  he  desires  to  obtain^ 
These  shares  are  issued  in  various  denominations,  sometimes  of 
$100,  eomctimes  of  *200  or  more.  If  the  shnros  wore  in  denomina- 
lion  of  S200,  and  the  borrower  desired  a  loan  of  $1000,  be  would 
take  out  five  shares.  He  would  thus  seoure  his  advance,  the  society 
protecting  itself  through  ni<»rtgage.  His  shares  would  have  no 
value  at  the  time  of  his  applieatiou^  but  he  would  be  charged  ao 
instalment  fee  on  the  principal,  which,  applied  to  them  plus  a  pre- 
mium  and  rate  of  interest,  would  in  a  given  term  bring  these  shares 
to  their  estimated  par  value  and  cancel  his  indebtedness.  In  the 
meantime  he  would  be  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  societys 
general  business  pro  rata  to  his  holdljigs,  thus  reducing  his  actoal 
interest  charge. 

Ill  the  early  practice  of  the  associations  the  funds  were  disposed 
of  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies  to  those  borrowers  who  bid  the 
highest  premium  in  excess  of  the  regular  interest  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  money-  At  present,  the  bidiUng  for  money  la  genemlly  al>aa- 
doned,  and  in  its  place  a  fixed  premium  is  adopted,  sometimes  pwd 
in  gross,  Bometimes  in  instalments. 

As  a  rule,  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
ll&rojerty  would  be  advanced  ow  Voa^w^h^t  in  some  of  the  societie#i 
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especially  the  smaller  ones,  where  tlie  individual  members  are  well 
known,  the  personal  character  and  standing  of  the  applicant  would 
be  allowed  to  count  in  his  favor,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  larger  itercent- 
e  might  he  advanced, 
Tlie  rate  of  interest  and  the  amount  of  premium  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent associations,  the  interest  being  either  6  or  5  per  cent.  Jn 
|the  latter  case  tlie  lower  interest  rate  is  generally  offset  by  a  higher 
Temium- 

In  a  given  society,  where  the  par  value  of  shares  is  *100,  the 
instalment  on  principal  50  cents,  and  premium  10  cents  per  share  per 
month,  the  montlily  cost  to  a  borrower  of  $^1000  would  be  fta 
follows  !  — 


TiL>iUi]jneiLt  OD  10  shares,  60  cents  per  Ahare  ■  ■  ■  .  (5.00 
Imi^i^c  QU  ttlOOO  jiL  1^  per  cent  per  annum  .  >  .  .  £.00 
rreinium  10  shares,  10  oents  per  shars 1,00 


911.00 


Definite  Instnliiient  Plan. — Under  recent  legislation  cooperatire 
naTinga  inatitutiona  are  allowed  to  advance  money  to  members,  re- 
payable in  a  definite  number  of  instalments;  nud  various  societies 
aave  adopted  this  method,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in  the 
allowing  tables  of  three  different  associations:  — 

1.    Table   showing  monthly   instalments    required    to   repay  an 
Ivance  of  $1000  in  any  period  from  5  to  15  years:  — 


6  years 

6  yours 

7  years 
Syenrs 

0  yesLFB 

10  years 

1 1  yeara 
1'2  years 
13  yejirs 
14yeu« 
]5ye&r« 


or  [)D 
or    7'2 

or  S4 
or  m 
or  1118 
or  IL>0 
or  Ih^:^ 
->r  144 
orl5rt 
or  108 
or  ISO 


month  Sf 
monthfl, 
inoiitha, 
muntlis. 
month  a, 
moiLlhs, 
nionLha> 

EDonihs. 

UOLlUlfl, 

moutlis, 


521,80 
IP.  00 
17.00 

u.m 
u,r>o 

n,6o 

11. 7U 
11.2(1 
10.00 


per  month 

per  month 

per  mnnth 
per  montb 

per  iijoiith 
per  iijonth 
per  monLh 
pi>r  monih 
per  month 
per  nioiiih 
per  moDtb 


2,   Showing  monthly  instalments  required  to  repay  flOOO  in  any 
ariod  from  5  to  20  years:  — 


miM  for 

16.80  for 
15.00  for 
13.30  for 
la.fly  for 
11.40  for 
10.80  for 
9,fl0  for 


60  non^hs 
84  months 
10^  months 
I'JO  months 
132  months 
l^f]  luonihs 
ISO  months 
240  motitliB 


(5  ypnrfl) 
(7  yeare) 
(ttl  years) 
( 10  years) 
(U  yeara) 
(iSyenrs) 
(15  years) 
(20  years) 


3.    Showing  progrtas  of  a  l<^an  of  $1000  toword  oxtinotion,  pay- 
3ent3  of  $10  being  made  each  month  in  advance:  — 


f 
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^^K                                                                  TABLE 

Baovfiro  F^cmiKn  or  a  Loah  or  91000  TOv^Rri  ExrmcTfcnt,  Patistts  6F  |1>  ] 

££ivo  iiAi>k  Eacu  Month  ix  At>v4scb 

pAnuEna  — Bqir  ArrLnb 

Holm 

Still  Vvt 

Uoirra 

»nuDn 

Intvnbt 

FrlDolrAL 

latflTHl 

rrlDclpd 

L 

$5.00 

ts.oo 

$005.  (M) 

46 

fa.71 

911.26 

t740V0 

2 

4.ie 

5,03 

tWP-08 

47 

a70 

6-30 

734,W 

3 

4.«6 

a.t>6 

984.03 

48 

3.67 

9.33 

7W,3; 

4 

4.tk3 

5.08 

D7a8.^> 

49 

3,61 

ft..S6 

7*L1" 

fi 

4.80 

5.11 

1)73-74 

50 

3.61 

6.3» 

7i5^a 

0 

4.87 

5.13 

POP- 01 

51 

3.68 

0.43 

70ft  1ft 

T 

4.64 

5.16 

w:i.46 

62 

3.35 

6-45 

709ifi 

6 

4.B2 

5.18 

958.27 

53 

3.61 

6.40 

6«a,lfl 

9 

4.70 

5.21 

liria.Ofl 

&i 

3.46 

6.6S 

6B9yrl 

10 

4.77 

5.2S 

i)47.83 

65 

a4& 

6.&5 

«^J)0 

11 

4.74 

5.2e 

042.67 

66 

3.42 

6.68 

676.V1 

13 

4.71 

5.2C 

037.28 

57 

3.  S3 

9,63 

00089 

13 

4.eo 

5.31 

931.97 

5B 

3.36 

6.6& 

00121 

14 

4.06 

5.31 

92*103 

50 

3.33 

9.08 

OoAsd 

U 

4.A3 

5-37 

921-26 

60 

3-28 

9.7fl 

BtkM 

16 

4.01 

5.d» 

9)5.87 

61 

3.25 

6.76 

6U.av 

17 

4.&B 

5.43 

910,46 

62 

3.22 

6.78 

6M^l 

18 

4.&6 

5.45 

905.00 

63 

3.13 

6.8S 

osfttf 

19 

4.53 

5.47 

899.63 

64 

3.15 

6.B5 

mtH 

AO 

4.60 

6-60 

801.03 

65 

3.11 

6.80 

fll£.Tt 

21 

4.47 

5.53 

eS8,60 

66 

3.08 

6.02 

606  «3 

22 

4.44 

5.56 

H82.94 

07 

3.04 

6.86 

O0I.8T 

S3 

AAl 

5.69 

877.35 

68 

3.01 

6.00 

BM» 

24 

4.39 

6.01 

871.74 

69 

2.97 

7-03 

£K.e4 

25 

4.36 

5,04 

800.10 

70 

2.94 

7.06 

sm.79 

SO 

4.a3 

5.67 

800.43 

71 

2.90 

7-10 

5:i« 

27 

4.30 

5.70 

85^,73 

72 

2.87 

7-13 

66656 

as 

4.27 

5,73 

84P.00 

73 

2-83 

7.17 

6£«je 

£0 

4.24 

5,76 

&43-24 

74 

2.80 

T.20 

55114 

30 

4.22 

6,78 

837-40 

76 

2.76 

7.24 

644.(6 

31 

4.19 

5.B1 

331.65 

76 

2.72 

7.2B 

6S;<T 

82 

4.10 

5.94 

825.81 

77 

2.69 

7.31 

63^36 

33 

4.13 

5. 87 

810,04 

78 

2.66 

7.36 

623.01 

34 

4.10 

r>.oo 

814.04 

70 

S.62 

7.38 

5u.as 

S6 

4.07 

6.03 

808.11 

80 

2.58 

7.43 

50^11 

SO 

4.01 

6.96 

803.15 

81 

2.54 

7-46 

auaifl 

S7 

4.01 

6.09 

700-16 

82 

2.50 

7-60 

49SSS 

as 

3.08 

0-02 

71W.14 

83 

2.47 

7.63 

48^:1 

89 

3. 06 

6.06 

784.09 

84 

2.43 

7.67 

i:*-)! 

40 

3.92 

0.oa 

778.01 

85 

2.39 

7.61 

470.a 

41 

3.89 

9.11 

771.00 

66 

2.36 

7.66 

402-SO 

42 

3.8a 

6.14 

706.76 

87 

a.3i 

7.flO 

45LI> 

43 

SM 

9.17 

750.50 

88 

£.28 

7,73 

447-l« 

44 

3.80 

a.eo 

753.30 

60 

2.24 

7.76 

43S.T1 

4fi 

3.77 

9.23 

747.16 

Recently  an  instaLment  mortgage  lias  been  offered  by 

B  aodoi 

fiUHQcial  inatitution,  and  to  those  who  can  make  a  fairly  lai 

-ge  fiwt 

pay  me 

nt  on  the 

property  ^ 

\t  O^CT% 

WV&XC 

client  way 
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Average  Monthly  Carrying  Cost.  —  It  wiw  eeen  tLat  under' 
contract  plan  or  the  second  mortgage  plan  the  cost  of  carrjing ' 
deferred  payments  was  one  per  cent  a  month  on  such  houses  ^  ul 
considered  ia  this  rejwrt*     The  forpgoing  tables,  as  well  as  tbe  tlla 
tration  of  the  usual  BuUding  aad  Lo^u  Association  method  sUot  i 
such  cost  Is  likely  to  be  more  rather  than  len^  uiiletis  the  term  o(  [■ 
raent  is  considerably  extended.     If  the  limit  \*-ere  put  at  ^1 
twenty  years,  the  monthly  carrying  coat  could  bo  coosiderahlyi 
Unfortunately,  however,  tha  poor  construction  of   choap  dwe^ 
makes  the  life  of  the  house  so  short  that  ten  or  twelve  \'tfAN : 

m 

longest  practical  term  of  inatalraent  loans  on  such  property, 
that  time  the  tleterio ration  of  the  structure  would  more  than  conp 
aate  for  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land,  in  most  cases,  and  the  securiq 
would  disappear.     The  small  buyer  then,  under  present  conditio 
must  expect  to   pay   not  less   than   $10   per   thousand   or  #Ij 
hundred  per  month  on  every  dollar  of  his  deferred  iustnlt 
ance.      Under  the  instalment  mortgage  plan,  shown  in  tbe  tab 
this  payment  would  be  less  than  that  amount  in  the  later,  bDlmOfVl 
than  that  amount  in  the  earlier,  years  of  the  period- 

The  following  exhibit,  based  upon  the  cheapest  lot  likely  W  hi 
selected  and  the  cheapest  house  likely  to  be  built^and  subject  to  tbe  I 
foregoing  calculation  for  monthly  instalments,  shows  the  total  ooit | 
to  the  small  house  buyer  and  the  monthly  carrying  account, 

Lot 9250.00 

Frame  houM,  W  x  ^,  4  rooma         ....      1250-00 

$1500.00 

Caah  paymeat 9^o0.uO 

Balance 12JkVO0 

91600.00 

Monilitf  iDSUUmcDt,  Including  Interest  oa  balance  oved   .        .        l2-oO 

TftiM 1-7& 

Water  tax  aQd  Insurance ,75 

MQliiUrJianoe        ..          ^         .,.-..          .  .GO 

EiLm  cost  for  coal  oa  compared  with  heating  iu  tenements,  and 
eilra  pKpensea  for  other  LouaeJiold  Tieoessities  through  hii^her 
pric^'H,  na  compared  with  prkee  in  Maixhattui          .         .         «  l-OO 

Eiitft  cnsi  o(  trttnKp<'rtation,  o«ie  person,  W  daya      .        -        ,         2.00 
One  peraoa  once  a  week .40 

The  above  calculation  is  based  upon  tbe  present  rate  of  taxation 
in  the  Borough  of  ilrooklj'n,  and  assumes  a  twenty-cent  trauspi-'ilfi- 
tloii  circuit.  The  variation  in  the  Bronx,  where  the  taxatiim  is 
somewhat  It^ss,  and  where  the  sixteeo-cent  circuit  prevails,  vrouli  in- 
duce the  carrying  charges  about  $2  a  month,  but  the  price  of  » 
corresponding  lot  within  time  limits  would  bo  considerably  greettf 
and  the  total  expense  therefore  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  ,man,  and  especiallv  the  avwap 
iroman,  w-oald  not  be  likeVy  to  tihB.T\^e  from  tenement  life  to  so  roJg 
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d  inconvenient  a  dwelliiig  as  is  indicated  in  tlie  illuatmtioD  accom- 
nyhig  this  repurt. 
The  BelectioD  and  building  o£  their  house  ia  to  persons  of  Gmjill 
lans  as  serious  a  matter  and  often  a  subject  of  as  careful  considera- 
ion  as  is  the  erection  of  a  psilatial  mansion  to  the  mau  of  wealth*  It 
the  step  of  a  li/etime,  and  the  home  seekers  are  rarely  disponed  to 
leept  any  makeshift^  and  very  generally  desire  to  realize  in  tlieir 
elling  many  long -cherished  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  natural  desire  of  appearing  as  well  as  their  neighbors  is,  also, 
itty  sure  to  come  into  pliiy»  and  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  taken 
to  careful  account  according  to  their  standards.  The  experience 
builders  shows  that  the  m ill ti  plication  of  detail  Is  apt  to  go  on  and 
On  and  sivell  the  original  estimate  until  the  owner  has  assumed  a  load 
1x>o  ljea\'y  for  him  to  carry  mth  either  comfort  or  safety, 

A  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  unaided  individual  ou  his  own  initia- 
tive should  not  undertake  under  present  conditions  to  become  the 
«jTOner  of  a  habitable  house  in  a  habitable  location  within  the  time 
limits  of  the  labor  centres  on  Miinliattan,  unUrss  be  ciui  see  his  way 
clear  to   apply  $20   a  month   toward  the    carrying  out  of    the  ei- 
ri[ncnt> 

HOMEWOOD  PLAN 

Among  the  plans  of  the  many  building  companies,  one  deserves 

special  attention,  for  its  novelty  as  well  as  excellence.     About  four 

^eara  ago,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  purchased  a  tract 

jf  land  in  South  Brooklyn  and  be^an  a  settlement  called  Honiewood, 

['he  company  at  once  assumed  the  task  of  improvement.     Streets 

rere  laid  out,  graded,  curbed,  and  macadamised.     Sidewalks  were 

lid  and  the  Waring  system  for  the  dispos;il  of  sewage  was  intro- 

luced,  all  at  the  company's  expense.      Hedges  were  set  out,  suh- 

flividing   the   various  lots.       Restrictions   preventing   the   sale   of 

liquors  and  establishment  of  manufactures  were  enforced,  and  further 

BBtrictive  clauses  provided  that  no  houses  should  be  erected  on  the 

)roperty  unless  approved  by  the  company.     In  this  way,  unity  of 

Irchitectural  effect  was  guaranteed.     The  construction  was  in  brick 

id  stucco,  thus  insuring  a  long  life  for  the  dwelling. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  was  paid  in  cash,  and  twenty  years 
ras  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  deferred  payraent  ;  this  long 
?rm  could  be  safely  adopted  on  account  of  the  wearing  quality  of 
mhe  houses^  Five  per  cent  interest  was  chn.rge(l,  and  the  monthly  in- 
talments,  including  interest,  were  only  $7.17  per  thousand  on  the 
idebteduess-  The  title  passed  at  once  to  the  buyer.  Foreclosure 
proceedings  were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  in  case 
)f  default. 
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Each  buyer  was  obliged  to  take  out  a  lite  insurance  of  two-tliria  1 
of  the  amount  of  liia  deferred  payment,  the  premium  on  wbicbvul 
paid  annually  by  the  company  and  distributed  to  the  house  owner  io| 
monthly  chargea.  While  the  type  of  house  built  at  Homewood  wtt 
too  high  in  cost  for  mo»l  tenemeut  dwi^Jlers,  Uie  essential  features  vl, 
the  plan  admit  of  being  applied  without  regard  to  price.  I 

The  Homewood  plan  has  worfeud  escellently  in  actani  practiMl 
the  iuBuraace  feature  especially  pro \4ng  of  great  use.  In  the  cm  I 
of  a  recent  death,  a  settlement  of  the  inauranoe  mped  oat  nearl/ 1^  \ 
the  indebtedness  to  the  company,  leaving  the  family  in  pofise-s^ira  <i  I 
an  estate  worth  more  than  $3000  and  subject  only  to  an  incnmbnJtcAj 
of  lesa  than  4300.  J 

PHILADELPHIA  I 

Investigation  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  small  housebuilding] 
and  home  owning  Lave  assumed  enormous  proportions,  shows  tLat  loal  I 
conditions  differ  so  widely,  that  the  development  there  constitutes  nfl  1 
precedent  for  expectations  or  calculations  here.  I 

Six  difltinctive  influences  have  worked  in  fuvor  of  the  small  i 
house.  I 

First.  The  site  of  the  city  itself,  an  undulating  plain,  M-ith  i:'Wi- 1 
tour  and  formation  favorable  to  street  development  at  reasoaable  cost*  I 
bounded  by  an  extended  navigable  water  front.  I 

From  this  water  front,  the  city  naturally  and  easily  exteoded  oTtf  I 
vast  areas  of  cheap  adjacent  land,  and  the  small  home  folloired  tbe  | 
regular  order  of  growth.  I 

Sfcond.  Dispersion  of  the  population  and  small  houses  baveal*! 
been  considerably  furthered  by  the  manner  in  which  the  railroti  I 
have  entered  and  traversed  the  city.  I 

As  against  the  long  parallels  on  Manhattan,  the  various  stxxm  I 
lines  spread  out  in  almost  funlike  radiation.  Following  them  in- 1 
dustries  wore  located  on  the  surroundiag  low-priced  lands.  AtAl 
around  these  manufacturing  centres  again  the  small  homea&pmfl 
up  in  turn.  I 

TJttT'l.  The  homogeneous  character  of  the  population  und  fheirl 
original  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  have  played  great  part  in  tb  I 
housing  movement.  I 

As  againat  the  many-tongued  population  of  New  York*  wititol 
diverse  national  characteristics  and  instincts,  Philadelphia  has  ha^  *  | 
population  practically  of  one  Bpeect,  and  moved  by  the  homo  soetio?  I 
impulse  common  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  The  early  (Quaker  influfflf*! 
and  example  also  worked  to  the  same  end.  The  movement  (W\ 
started,  naturally  continued,  favored  by  other  local  forces-  I 

jfourth.     The  IrftT^Bjott^^Acra  t\\^fe^tiQn  ia  reduced  to  its  low^l 
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CA  large  uumber  of  wage-earnera  live  close  to  their  work,  and 
who  ride  do  so  on  a  ten-cent  circuit  and  in  short  time.     The 
stri^ct-cur  fiei  vice  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  cit}^  and  the 
didpersion  of  population,  and,  at  present,  a  perfectly  organized  elec- 
tric ay&ttiiu  dieUccs  a  five-ceut  rate  to  oxtromo  pointa.      The  time  to 
those  sections  of  the  city  where  the  cheapest  rents  are  found  is  less 
l^han  thirty  minuteH.     In  that  locality  four  and  six  room  houses  can  be 
^^taioed  from  §8  to  $10  per  month,  in  more  desirable  locations  at 
Hrom  $12  to  814.    Within  25  minutes  of  the  City  Hall  new  four-room 
Houses  14  feet  x  28  feet  with  heater  in  the  cellar  and  bath  are  offered 
^B  a  rental  of  $12  per  montli,  and  are  for  sale  at  $1500. 
H     In  the  same  neighborhood  new  six-room  houses  16  feet  x  40  feet, 
■rith  heater  and  bath  and  built  under  provisions  of  the  new  code,  are 
Hffered  at  a  rental  of  f  16  per  month  and  are  for  sale  at  $2800, 
H     Fifth.     Buililing  and  Loan  Aeaociations. 

^^  While  the  building  and  loan  ait^ociuliou  method  is  not  peculiar  to 
^Hiiladelphia,  its  results  thero  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  distinctive. 
^Bideed,  so  widespread  has  been  the  operation  of  theee  societies  that  it 
Wm  common  to  say  that  building  and  loan  associations  have  made  the 
^Fluladelphia  Gmidl  home.  It  might  Ije  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Hfce  PhJhidelphia  small  home  seeker  has  made  the  building  and  loan 
Hesociations.  In  truths  there  ha^  been  a  great  deal  of  reciprocal  action. 
B^e  opportunity  and  demand  existed  for  such  cooperative  economics, 
Hod  the  societies  and  associations  met  the  opportunity  and  responded 
^p  the  demand  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  on  the  same  scale. 
H  Sixth.  Among  the  cauees  which  have  operated  with  great  effect, 
Hi  the  small  house  system  of  Fhilitdelphia,  is  one  often  overlooked 
^■t  considerations  of  the  subject  by  outside  observers,  but  which  de^ 
^ferres  special  attention  \  namely,  the  local  custom  of  ground  rents. 
^Vbeee  niust  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  usual  ground  lease 
^Hat  is  commun  in  many  places-  The  latter  is  made  for  a  specific 
^ferm,  often  with  covenants  for  renewals,  and  with  various  stipula- 
^■DiLB  relative  to  the  buildings  upon  the  land.  The  title  remains  in 
^pie  hands  of  the  landlord  or  grantor. 

H  The  Pennsylvania  ground  rents  differ  essentially  from  such  an 
Hpreement.  The  title  passes,  in  effect,  to  the  grantee.  The  Inden- 
■bre  declares  that  if  the  grantee  pays  the  yearly  rent,  or  extinguishes 
^ke  same  and  taxes,  and  performs  the  other  covenants,  he  may  for- 
Brer  hold  and  enjoy  the  premises.  The  grantee  also  hiis  the  right  to 
^Bake  repayment  of  the  principal  sum  at  will,  but  that  principal 
^^nnot  be  demanded  by  the  grantor.  The  interest  on  the  indebted- 
Hpss  is  placed  at  6  per  cent,  generally  paid  semiannually.  On  de- 
^■ult  of  the  specified  rent  or  interest  the  grantor  has  the  right  to 
Bifitrain  for  the  amount  in  arrear.     The  grantee  waives  his  usual 
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exemption  rights.  In  case  of  such  default  the  grantor  may  also  rf 
the  property  to  recover  the  arrearage  of  inlerei^t  or  he  may  enter  uni 
repossess;  such  proceedings,  however,  are  luicommon,  the  arreurjjt 
being  usually  collected  through  distress  upon  bousiebolU  goods  uf 
wlioever  is  in  possessiuu  of  the  premises.  In  the  couveyauciug  Ij 
grouad  reut  only  one  form  of  instruiueiit^  called  the  Ground  licot 
Deed,  U  executed.  Two  oopioa  are  made,  only  one  of  which  ia  » 
corded.  One  copy  is  held  hy  the  seller  as  evidence  of  indebte^ituv 
to  him,  and  the  ottier  is  held  by  tlie  ptirohaser  as  being  his  deed  tt 
the  title.  Originally  irredeemable  ground  rents  were  made.  bo( 
have  been  prohibited  by  legislation.  Trust  companies  are  not  ^ 
lowed  to  invest  their  funds  in  these  securities  unless  under  specif 
provision  of  the  will  or  deed  of  trust ;  therefore,  transactioiu  oftliii 
nature  are  mostly  between  individuals. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  method  greatly  in  favor  of  the  bc^ 
rower  and  espeeially  useful  to  the  class  of  small  borne  seekers 
Originally  the  amounts  loaned  on  ground  rents  were  based  preU| 
carefully  upon  the  value  of  the  land  alone,  but  in  the  course  of  linif 
there  haa  been  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  making  of  odvanci.'fiEv 
ooneider  the  valuation  of  the  improvements  as  well-  The  iudaduig 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  lias  led  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  d 
the  loan,  and  this  In  turn  has  brought  about  a  series  of  recij>roc*i 
relations  between  laud  owner,  builder,  and  hujer,  of  great  imporiatut- 

III  many  cases  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  isU^ 
a  man  with  capital.  He  is  prepared  to  loan  money  and  desires  W 
sell  lots-  T]ie  builder  buys  hia  lots  and  at  the  same  time  bor™« 
a  sum  of  money  as  a  building  fund»  the  whole  covered  by  a  growrf 
rent  on  the  improved  property,  this  being  a  first  lien,  taking  pnwfr 
deuce  over  all  other  claims.  After  the  builder  completes  his  o|Ktr» 
tions  the  buyer  by  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  hi  c<«sh  gbtutf 
the  house  subject  to  the  ground  rent  and  a  second  mortgage.  jUi 
this  point  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations  often  come  into  til 
transaction,  as  the  second  mortgaifo  is  frequently  obtained  of  thei^ 

In  ease  of  a  house  costing  ShSOfl,  the  proceeding  might  he  ' 
follows:  ground  rent  'TI«900  ;  cash  payment  demanded  *600.  H  th, 
buyer  had  accumulated  $400,  he  would  be  compelled  to  borroir  flii 
second  mortgage  only  #200  more.  Assuming  that  mortgage  to  ^ 
obtained  from  a  Building  aud  Loan  Association,  the  monthly  in4. 
charges  on  account  of  purcliase  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Internal  oti  ground  rent,  Jt'OO  at  fi  %  per  nnnum  ,        ,         ,        $X40 

On  account  of  iwcond  mortgage  ol  gaXJ:  — 

Pajm^^m  on  ifHticipal,  2  abHrEs.  Bulging  and  Loan,  |100  «aoh,  60  I 

ccntA  Iter  share I.(l0 

iDtereat  ua  same  at  t}%  per  annuel       .         .         .         •         .  ,  |,00         I 
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At  the  end  of  about  twelve  years  the  Building  and  Loan  shares 
Duld  probably  miitiire,  and  after  that  time  there  woiUd  remain  only 
e  monthly  interest  account  of  9^5.10. 

ORGANIZED  CAPITAL 

tp  to  the  present  time  organized  capital  in  New  York  has  EOt 
ignged  m  the  promotion  of  small  house  building,  that  is  to  s^y 
leap  houses  of  four  ox  five  rooms,  on  anything  like  the  scale  in 
hich  it  has  engaged  in  the  development  of  higher  claas  properties- 

Corret^punditig  effort  and  outlay  made  in  thie  field,  if  carefully 
)Q&idered  and  well  adapted,  would  open  "a  door  of  hope  "  to  many 
sneoient  dwellers  and,  no  doubt,  offer  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

The  cogt  of  construction,  of  course,  can  be  accurately  determined, 
creages  cheap  enough  for  the  purpose  are  obtainable  within  time 
lis,  and  larger  and  cheaper  acreages  ^vill  be  brou^lit  within  such 
its  when  the  contemplated  extensions  iu  the  transportation  sys- 
are  completed. 
As  to  the  response  of  tenement  dwellers  to  the  experiment,  it 
,t  be  conceded  that  only  an  unknown  percentage  of  them  could 
would  become  buyers  or  renters  of  such  houaes.     On  the  other 
d,  the  tenement  population  is  so  vast  that  if  only  a  small  propor- 
oii  i>f  the  toirtl  number  responded,  the  actual  numbers  of  such  pro- 
tion  might  be  very  large,  and  iu  any  event  would  represent  the 
ft  aelection  ha  the  way  of  thrift  and  character. 
In  addition  to  making  much  easier  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
jer    than   are  possible   for  the   individual   to  obtain  on   bis  own 
unt,  development  through  organized  cniumunities  involves  many 
,t£ral  advantages  in  the  way  of  shops,  schools^  and  social  sur- 
ndings.     These  remove  the  solitude  and  inconvenience  dreaded 
many-     Systematic  improvements  could  also  he  assumed  and  ear- 
out   by  the  company  and   the  assessment  charge  distributed 
ugh  instalment  payment. 

In   organized  effort  the   best  results  would  come  through  the 
ullaneous  development  of  a  settlement  of  not  less  than  one  bun- 
homes.     The  houses  could  be  most  economically  constructed 
designed  as  groups  and  not  as  separate  units.     They  should  be 
hilt  in  brick  instead  of  wood  with  the  use  of  first-class  materials 
[iroughout,  to  insure  the  longest  term  of  Life  in  the  dwelling,  and 
I  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  a  minimum, 

A  acheme  represented  by  the  following  estimates  and  plans  would 
ODtemplat^  the  building  of  322  one  and  cue-half  etory  houses,  of 
n  average  size  of  15  feet  x  30  feet,  occupying  &  lot  100  feet  deep, 
aving  a  plot  of  ground  10  feet  x  15  feet  in  front,  and  a  garden 
5  feet  X  50  feet  in  the  rear. 
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The  construction  assumes  groups  of  13  houses  separated  from 
other  by  party  walls.  The  houses,  too,  have  a  cellar  ;  on  the 
ind  iloor  au  entrance  hall,  parlor,  and  kitchen ;  upstairs,  a  large 
room,  two  small  bedrooms,  a  bath-room  and  water-closet.  The 
Ua  to  be  12  inches  aud  the  party  walls  S  inches,  the  former  furred 
»li  terra-cotta  blocks-  To  be  plastered  throughout,  except  in  the 
■lar;  to  have  slate  roofs  and  hard  Snbh,  Georgia  piue  trim;  to 
^cd  tubs  ^nd  sinks  in  the  kitchen  :  the  upper  roonia  to  be 
ad  from  a  hot  air  jacket  on  the  mnge. 

The  life  of  such  a  house,  in  connection  with  the  natural  rlee  of 

Brtyin  organized  settlements,  would  justify  applying  to  the  con- 

of   purchase   the  long  term  20-year  instalment  period  of  the 

and  Suburban  Homes  Company-     If  the  Homewood  Plan  were 

pted,  a  home  of  this  character  at  the  estimated  cost  could  be 

ftined  on  a  cash  payment  of  S157,  and  a  total  monthly  carrying 

gpunt  not  exceeding  fS15,50.     If  these  houses  were  rented  on  a  10 

seat  basis  on  cost,  the  monthly  rental  would  be  only  4^13. 

["he  entire  cost  of  a  settlement  as  described,  based  upon  careful 

latea,  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

.  ftnd.  IGs^resftt^.SOOpeiacra $37,500 

Jrading,  opening  up  of  alrepts.  laying  wooden  sidewilke,  etc,  .         10^000 

ewo^  dispoaal  plant,  including  oOOO  fuel  uf  Btivr^riug^  bouse  ^on- 

necLioM,  laiid  lor  dUposal,  cic lO.OOO 

puces 7,50<> 

osto^bnildingfl        .         ,         .         _ 436,000 

^htiug,  laclading  piping  and  flxturea 8,oOO 

Total  cost  of  land  and  improTCinents 8508,000 

[,677,f54  per  Loobb. 


SOCIAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  economic  factors,  the  moral  and  social  forces 
brating  in  the  small  house  problem  must  not  be  overlooked.  These 
irolve  questions  of  character,  of  habit,  nationality,  and  of  many 
ber  complei  influences  entering  into  the  life  of  city  dwellers. 
tking  the  mass  of  the  tenement  population  on  Manhattan,  it  must 
>  conceded  that  habit  and  predisposition  incline  them  rather  to 
e  island  tenement  than  to  the  single  home  in  the  other  borouglis. 
he  excitements^  the  amusements,  the  conveniences  of  marketing 
id  shopping,  rehgious  and  political  affiliations,  social  ties,  and  many 
sher  matters  make  up  a  total  which  resolves  itself  into  on  instioo- 
"va  liking  for  the  couditiona  "svhieh  prevail  on  Manhattan  alone. 

A  striking  illustratioii  of  this  is  seen  at  the  end  of  every  wort- 
■ff  day  at  a  manufactory  near  the  14th  Street  Ferry  in  Hobolcen. 
'^ithin  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  place  are  excellent  tenements  with 
>Undflnt  light  and  air,  and  more  rooms  and  better  accommodationa 
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by  far,  than  are  found  at  corresironding  rents  in  Mantiattan ;  buM 
when  the  three  huiiilred  employees  disperse  at  nighr,  fifty  per  wull 
of  them  promptly  take  the  ferry  and  return  to  New  York,  dranub)] 
the  resistless  magnetism  of  u  grent  city.  I 

National  intluences  to  a  considerable  extent  counteract  dispeid'iEil 
from  Manhattan.  On  the  island  communities  are  largely  gTOii|^l 
on  national  linee,  and  the  removal  of  any  considerahle  number  coiJdl 
only  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  a  simihir  community  settl*-l 
ment  in  another  borough.  I 

The  tenement  also  meets  the  dispoeition  of  many  to  shirk  re-l 
fiponaibility.  House  ownership  means,  not  only  some  accumukl^j 
through  thrift  and  self-deniaL  but  it  involvefi  a  constant  ^^ofl^l 
of  forethought  and  great  steadiness  of  purpose.  The  migrn^M 
necessities  of  some  occupations  also  prohibit  fixed  residence.        1 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powerful  forces  always  working  ifll 
faror  of  the  separate  home  and  ag^iinst  centralization.  And  it  u,  ool 
doubt,  true  that  much  of  tJie  indifference  to  separate  home  liftaDill 
ownership  springs  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  hop(^  and  esp^rt*-! 
tion  of  it  has  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  lew-l 
ment  dwellers.  If  such  hope  were  aroust^d  by  the  preseotfltion  i^l 
some  fairly  easy  method,  it  would,  no  doubt,  awaken  in  thoussnd*! 
the  natural,  though  latent,  home  seeking  impulse,  which  once  Cill'^-I 
into  play  is  pretty  sure  to  become  an  absorbing  passion.  The  tasti-l 
monyof  small  house  owners  themselves,  the  ex[jerience  of  real  esUiel 
agents,  and  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  of  all  familiar  ^tii| 
the  question,  show,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that,  afler  tiiM 
purchase  of  a  home  is  once  made,  no  self-sacrifice  is  thought  lool 
great  to  maintain  it>  I 

In  spite  of  distracting  influences  the  qaalllies  of  thrift,  arabiui'D-l 
industry,  and  temperance  legitimately  make  for  the  home,  which  i*  j 
often  the  goal  of  their  efTorts,  and  wherever  these  are  found  iJwiril 
will  be  found  a  goodly  percentage  of  home  seeking.  Two  gw»*l 
instincts  also  operate  to  the  same  end.  One  is  the  instinct  of  wonuwl 
for  her  own  abiding  place,  the  other  the  love  of  children.  I 

Two  years  ago  an  engineer  of  one  of  the  great  buildings  in  d«| 
city  came  to  the  president  of  a  development  company  t-o  buy  a  h*m*^] 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  used  these  words  :  *'  I  do  not  caJt  1 
for  this  so  much  on  my  own  account.  My  wife  and  myself  are  tbiiJ 
comfortable  in  our  present  quarters,  we  have  many  conveniences, anJ] 
T  am  near  my  work;  hut  every  day  of  their  lives  my  children**! 
things  they  ought  not  to  see  and  hear  things  they  ought  not  to  heai/l 
That  man  voiced  the  feeling  of  thousands,  who  realize  that  at  tM 
beat  the  tenement  is  a  dubious  place  for  childhood,  which  canoD^n 
£nd  wholesome  rootle  oAkd  uatural  growth  in  the  private  home-      I 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  separate  housing 
lor  small  wage-earners  in  the  Greater  Nev  York  leads  to  the  follow- 
jig  twofold  conclusion  :  — 

Fir9t*  From  the  topographical  situation,  from  the  strong  predis- 
position to  tenement  life  already  existing,  from  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  population  tending  to  group  itself  in  neighbor* 
hoods  on  national  lines»  from  the  influence  of  capital  invested  in 
tenement  structures,  there  will  continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period,  especially  on  Manhattan  Islafid,  a  large  and  more  or  less  con- 
gested tenement  population.  The  conditions  of  this  population 
will  demand  the  careful  and  humane  observation  of  puhlic-spirited 
citizens  and  the  wisest  legislative  regulation. 

Seconds  Following  the  development  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  bringing  of  cheap  land  areas  witiain  time  limits,  there  will  be 
i  gradually  iuereasing  dispersion  of  the  smaller  w^e-eaming  popu- 
lation into  the  outlying  boroughs.  If  the  tendency  to  erect  tene- 
ment houses  in  these  districts  is  checked  in  time,  such  a  development 
Vill  create  a  demand  for  small  houses.  Following  this  demand, 
Capital  will  erect  such  dwellings  both  for  sale  and  rent.  The  re- 
borns on  this  capital,  while  not  likely  to  he  so  great  as  in  more 
apeculative  operations,  should  be  as  large  and  as  constant  as  in  the 
kugher  class  of  standard  investments. 
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N  carrying  out  the  following  inquiiy  it  baa  not  been  possible, 

in  the  time  limit  at  my  disposal,  to  make  au  extended  investi- 

'ion  into  the  returns  from  all  clasHes  of  tenement  property  in  tins 

p".     Tenement  houses  constructed  many  years  ago  have  changed 

&^  so  often  that  a  full  knowledge  of  their  present  financial  situ- 

kn  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.     The 

fcl  point  is  not,  do  old  tenement  huildinga,  erected  at  a  time  when 

tiding  laws  were  much  less  stringent  and  when  building  cost  was 

■ch  cheaper  than  to-day,  pay ;  but,  what  returns  are  received  on 

Ildinga  coustriictyd  under  present  conditions.     For  the  purpose  of 

awering  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  have  found  it  necesaary  to 

^sent  the  information  under  two  heads.     First,  buildings  built  by 

kvate   parties    for    speculiitiou  and  gale,  generally   with    building 

D3 ;  second,  model  tenements  built  for  investment  and  with  the 

ft  of  furnishing  a  maximum  of  living  otlvantages  to  tennnta* 

Tenements  built  for  Speculation- — Tiie  neighborhood  where  such 

Idings  are  niost  often    found  is  on   the  East  Side,  below    14th 

eet  and  east  of  the  Bowery.      These  tenements  are  usually  six 

ries  high  and  have  four  fsimilies  to  a  floor — two  four-room  apart- 

nts  in  from,  and  two  three-room  apartments  in  the  rear,  built  on 

re  ordinary  25  x  100  foot  lot.     The  first  floor  is  usually  kept  well 

>ove  the  curb  in  order  to  allow  stores  to  be  introduced  on  either 

ia  of  the  entrance  stoop  in  the  basement. 

The  architect's  duties  end  with  the  drawing,  filing,  and  obtaining 

approval  of  the  department  of  the  quarter-inch  ecjile  plans-    The 

er,  who  is  the  builder,  personally  supurintends  the  work  of  con- 

ction,  buying  the  bricks,  sand,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  etc*     The 

g  of  the  brick  is  given  by  him  to  a  •* lumper"  at  so  much  per 

busaud,  the  owner  furnisliiug  all  the    materials*       So  alfio   with 

e  rough  framing.      The  owner   buys  the    timljer  and  the  framer 

b  the  beams  and  partitions*     The  trim,  doors,  closets,  etc.,  are  set 

Ithe  same  way.     Should  there  be  any  ornamental  terra-cotta  on 

I  357 
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the  front,  which  is  quite  likely,  the  terra-cotta  firm  obtaining  tlw 
work  makes  the  details.  The  blue-stone  or  limestone  contraclori 
as  the  case  may  be^  detail  tlie  front  entraQce  and  stoop.  The  g^- 
vanized  iron  cornice  is  laid  out  full  size  from  the  architect's  qQa^tt^ 
inch  scale  druAving*  by  tbe  galvanized  iruo  contractor,  and  b(ul[ 
according  to  stock  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  far  as  poasiHe. 
Practically  every  item  of  oxtra  expense  is  thus  saved  by  the  owner 
There  are  no  general  contractor's  coraniissiona  or  architect's  fe«  W 
pay.  Tlie  owner  generally  deals  directly  with  the  anpply  p80|Je, 
When  the  work  is  completed,  the  final  bills  of  all  the  contrflctonan 
shaved  in  order  to  make  quick  settlements. 

Of  course,  the  work  throughout  is  done  as  cheaply  as  possibfa 
Every  penny  saved  means  so  much  more  profit  to  the  builder,  as  h 
is  not  a  holder  for  investment,  but  builds  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  build- 
ing is  completed,  or  even  before  completion,  should  he  be  fortunal^ 
enough.  Such  a  tenement,  built  on  an  inside  lot,  would  cost  at  tbe 
present  lime  from  *lt>,000  to  *19,000-  The  cost  of  a  lot  varies,  ki 
na  say,  from  *lij,000  to  ^18,000.  The  total  investraeut  would 
therefore  amount  to  about  $34,000.  Rentals  are  iixed  so  that  ^ 
the  building  keepti  full  and  all  rente  are  eoUecied,  from  12  to  t^ 
per  cent  gross  would  be  received. 

The  building  being  fiimaily  built  and  the  class  of  people  liTiugifl 
it  being  somewhat  destructive,  when  subject  only  to  the  poor  manage- 
ment which  ordinarily  prevails*  the  item  of  repairs  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  large.  Removals  are  frequent,  as  a  alight  inducement  offeiwi 
by  a  rival  owner  will  cause  a  tenant  to  pack  up  and  go,  particukHy 
to  a  new  building  just  completed-  Although  the  gross  income  seem* 
large,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  losses  caused  by  removals,  vacancitf^ 
repairs,  etc.,  cut  the  earnings  down  so  that  an  owner  who  can  figure 
7  or  8  per  ceut  on  his  investment,  is  lucky.  The  average  is  protftW? 
more  like  6J  to  7  per  cent*  This  is  why  the  builder  sells  as  quickh 
as  he  can,  being  only  too  glad  to  clear  a  aubstnrtial  sum  for  his  fivt 
or  HIS  months*  work,  as  it  seldom  takes  longer  than  that  to  put  up* 
tenement  like  the  one  described. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  present  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of  the 
earnings  on  tenement  houses  built  on  ordinary  city  lots,  I  bn 
sought  and  obtained  information  covering  fifty-seven  houses  locawJ 
on  the  upper  middle  and  lower  west  and  east  sides  of  ManhattaD 
Island,  built  since  January  1, 1897.  Twenty-nine  of  the  fifty^seTeu 
tenement  houses  are  of  six  stories,  and  twenty-eight  of  five  atones- 
Some  ot  them  have  much  better  dispositions  for  light  and  air  lb*" 
can  he  found  in  most  of  the  tenements  built  previous  to  189&  ^\ 
few  of  them  are  provided  with  steam  heat,  but  most  of  them  la*"^ 
/our  families  to  the  &oqt,  ^M\>\i4i  'wa.ter-eloaets  on  each  landing.  »n^ 
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no  battling  facilities  of  any  kind.  Ranges  with  water  backs,  sink, 
Idre&ser,  and  wat*h-tubs  are  supplied  to  eacii  family.  Not  often 
lis  there  itn  adequate  provision  for  closets  or  wardrobes.  As  a 
■rule,  a  cheap  mantel  with  a  cheax>er  mirror  decorates  the  so-called 
karlor. 

J  For  these  fifty-seven  houses  I  have  obtained  what  I  believe  to  be 
Ipretty  accurate  (igurea  as  to  cost  of  buildings,  cost  of  land,  gross  pos- 
nible  rental,  number  of  vacancies  in  apartments,  wages  paid  to  care- 
Itakers,  and  assesf^ed  valuation  of  the  property.  In  endeavoring  to 
iBSt'ertaiii  the  percentual  return  to  the  owner  upon  his  investment,  I 
■have  first  of  all  deducted  froni  the  gross  pussible  rental  12J  per  cent 
■for  Tacancies  and  losses  through  non-payment  of  rent.  This  pro- 
l|>ortion  would  not  be  h;rge  enough  if  old  tenements  of  the  ordiniLry 
type  were  being  considered,  but  I  think  it  is  £&ir  to  calculate  on  the 
feasir^  of  12^  per  cent  for  present  purposes,  especially  as  the  actual 
pracancies  found  when  the  inspections  were  ma<le  showed  only  about 
Hialf  this  proportion.  Visitation  occurred,  too,  during  the  summer 
pnonths,  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  vacancies 
■than  during  the  remaining  seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  net  rental 
P  have  deducted  37^  per  cent  for  repairs,  taxes,  water-rates,  insiir- 
nuce,  wages  of  janitor,  etc,  I  have  then  deducted  10  per  cent  from 
nhe  balance  to  represent  depreciation.  The  results  show  that  after 
khese  disbursements,  if  the  owner  places  a  mortgage  to  the  amount 
Kof  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  his  property,  and  pays  5  per  cent 
piiterest  on  his  mortgage,  the  average  return  to  him  —  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  average  of  these  fifty-seven  houses  under  consideration  — 
■ctands  about  7.Q3  per  cent.  If  no  mortgage  be  placed  upon  tlie 
iproperty^  the  average  return  would  be  6,81  per  cent. 
I  I  believe  that  the  above  figures  are  aa  nearly  accurate  as  they  can 
■  be  stated.  A  liberal  estimate  has  been  made  as  regards  cost  of  man- 
Iftgement^  and  certainly,  if  anything,  the  amount  of  money  which 
Icould  he  obtained  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent  interest  has  been  imder- 
■Btated-  In  all  probability,  a  loan  of  70  per  cent  could  be  obtained 
■on  practically  all  of  these  buildings  at  5  per  cent  interest,  and  if 
ithis  were  done,  the  return  on  the  owner's  equity  would  be  larger, 
Iperhapa  I  should  state  that  twenty-six  out  of  the  fifty-seven  build- 
Eings  had  stores  either  in  the  basement  or  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
Ipercentage  of  total  possible  rental  from  stores  of  the  total  possible 
Irental  on  the  building,  was  about  10  per  cent.  Below  appears  a 
Itable  giving  in  detail  the  figures  for  twenty-five  of  the  fifty-eeven 
[tenement  bouses  investigated.  They  are  fairly  representative  of 
[the  whole. 
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Model  Tenements.—  Can  the  tenement  house  problem  be  boIvp 
by  ordinary  economic  effort?      This  is  a  question  of   far-react 
importance,  and  happily  experience  shows  that  well-organiEed  opera-] 
tions  along  the  line  of  model  tenement  construction  have  paidtid| 
are  to-di^y  paying  &  refisoo&ble  cumiaercial  profit.      I  have  publisbejj 
elsewhere  (see  report  to  CommiHSsioner  of  Lftbor,  WasIiingtoD,  D.C^I 
1896)  a  table  compiled  from  personal  investigatioo,  shoM-Ing  the  rate* 
of  dividend  paid  by  thirty-four  comniereia]  and  sixteen  eeiai-philaii' 
thropic  enterprises  for  promoting  improved  housing  in  Americaii  W 
European  cities.     I  have  recently  verified  this  table  in  large  p*n. 
and  there  has  been  no  material  deviation  from  the  result*  there  shoira 

A  distinction  bet^veen   the  commercial   and   fiemi-philanthropi* 
enterprises  hinges  on  fixing  a  limit  of  the  rate  of  dividends  to  btj 
distributed  to  shareholdei"s,  the  former  having  ao  limit  and  the  hH-l 
ter  fixing  the   limitation   at  4   or   5  per  cent.      Nineteen  of  tbel 
improved    housing    companies    classed    as    commercial   enterprisdl 
were  engaged   in   the   business  of  providing  model   tenernents  audi 
renting  iheni  At  approximately  the  same  figures  as  those  charged  fori 
accommodations  in  the  neighborhood.      Only  four  out  of  thcAe  nine- 
teon  ooropanies  have  paid  their  stockholders  less  thiui  4  per  c^nt 
Ten    out    of    fifteen    semi -philanthropic    housing    associations   w^re 
engaged    in    providing   model    tenements,  and  out  of    the    ten  ^v^ 
earned  between  4  and  4J  per  cent-      Three  of  the  remaining  fin 
limited  their  di\'idendi*  to  3^  per  cent.     In  connection  with  all  th* 
enterprises  cited    above,  a  surplus  is  set  aside.      This  analysis  ot] 
economic  experience   should  be   considered   satisfactory  when  owl 
considers   that   these   enterprises   have  been  carried  on  in  variotBJ 
European  and  American  cities  and  under  quite  disaimlhir  conditionsj 
as  to  wage-earning  |iower  of  the  laboring  population.     The  namctfofl 
these  companies  aud  the  dividends  paid  by  them  a^ipear  below. 

TABLE 

SbOWIVG     TIaTEH     of      DeVIT>EVD9     path     BT-     CoUMERCLAL      ANI>     SBMl-PRlt 
CiTISf   COJ4TAJ?4IKa    lUOfUOO    lNa\DlTXNrS   AM>   rrn'ABtt 
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BoAton  Co<&peTativc  BuHJing  Co.,  Boston,  Maea. 

KobertTrfat  I'aine's  Co.,  nofltOD,  Mass 

TmproTi^J  InjlitHtrial  D^elliDgs  Co.,  Lati^oQ,  Eugl&ud 

Artisans',  Laborers',  k  Geuer&l  I)wt;l^iug9  CoEupuiy,  Lon- 
don, England 
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AmsterdaTQ  and  West  End  Avenues,  covering  nineteen  city  lots,  and 
one  on  First  Avenue,  between  tJ4lh  and  65th  Streets,  covering  eiglit 
city  lots.  Two  other  buildings  now  in  proce^g  of  construction,  on 
East  G4th  and  65th  Streets,  iiumediately  adjoining  the  First  Avenue 
buildings,  cover  eight  and  a  half  city  lota.  The  completed  huildings 
f  furaish  aocorumodationii  for  521  families.  The  new  buildings  when 
I  completed  will  add  190  apartments,  and  a  model  tenement  designed 
for  colored  i>eopJe  on  the  north  side  of  62d  Street  near  Amsterdam 
I  Avenue  will  furnish  accommodations  for  about  iifty  families. 
I  In  atrikiog  contrast  to  the  dark,  ill-veniilated,  overcrowded 
[human  beehives  which  exist  all  over  the  city,  are  the  model  build- 
[iiigs  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  The  ground  unit 
[for  the  double-decker  is  a  lot  25  by  100  feet.  The  unit  of  the  City 
[and  Suburban  Homes  Company's  buildings  is  a  frontage  of  either  50 
lor  100  feet.  In  the  centre  of  eftch  unit  of  100  feet  is  a  large-sized 
tcuurt  ventilated  at  the  boitom,  80  feet  square,  and  between  two  100 
neet  units  is  a  recessed  court  18  feet  wide  and  about  65  feet  in  length, 
rTheao  apartments  are  nowhere  more  than  two  rooms  deep  and  are 
[lighted  and  vetitilated  from  two  sides-  There  is  not  a  single  dark 
[roon]  or  even  a  dim  room  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Moreover,  every 
[apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself.  sex>arated  from  other  apart- 
ments by  deafened  partitions  and  containing  a  water-closet  for 
[the  exclusive  use  of  the  famUy,  within  the  dwellings,  stationary 
[wash-tubs  and  sink,  hot  water  supplied  from  a  central  boUer  system, 
[  clothes  closets  and  dressers,  mantels,  and  the  like.  In  the  new  huild- 
[ings,  gas-ranges  and  steam  heat  are  also  supplied  to  every  apart- 
tment.  In  the  earlier  buildings  simply  the  stairways  and  stair  halls 
[are  heated  by  steam.  There  are  shower-baths  on  the  ground  floor 
nfid  tub-bathfi  in  the  basement,  as  well  aa  laundries  and  steam  drying 
lltKinis  for  the  free  use  of  tenants.  In  the  newer  buildings  about 
[lialf  of  the  four-room  apartments  are  provided  with  private  baths 
l^vithin  the  dwellings.  Dumb-waiters  are  used  to  bring  up  articles 
from  the  celliir  and  to  take  down  garbage,  the  latter  being  received 
[at  specific  hours  of  the  day.  The  first  story  of  these  buildings  is  fire- 
Iproof,  staircases  are  built  of  non-combustible  material,  and  are  sur- 
[rounded  by  fireproof  parapet  walla.  Fireproof  parapet  walls  also 
[enclose  each  area  of  2500  square  feet. 

The  rentals  of  these  apartments  per  square  foot  of  rentable  area  — 
[tlie  only  fair  basis  of  comparison  — are  practically  the  same  as  those 
[charged  for  much  inferior  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  earning  from  its  model 
Itenemc^ut  investment  o  per  cent  net  and  1  per  cent  for  depreciation. 
I  Model  tenement  buildings,  being  better  constructed,  cost  more 
i  than  tenements  erected  by  speculative  owners,  but  rentaU  n^ed.^>:^vVA 
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larger.     The  expense  of  manflgement  is  less  per  given  unit  when 
eral  contiguous  city  lots  are  built  upon.     The  repair  account 

by  reason  of   better   construction   and  more  efficient  man  

There  are  fewer  vacauclea  and  losses  from  irrecoverable  arrears. 
Vacitnuiea  in  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company's  buildings 
during  the  last  dscal  year  amounted  to  4J  per  cent,  and  losses  from 
irrecoverable  arrears  ^  of  1  per  cent-  For  the  first  half  of  the 
preBout  fiscal  year  even  ikia  record  has  been  improved- 

I  think  it  oan  aafely  be  maintained  that  gross  rental  receipts  of  9 
per  cent  upon  a  thorouglily  well-built  model  tenement  building  will 
yield  as  liigh  a  net  return  as  gross  rentals  of  11  to  12  per  cent  upon 
the  ordinary  tenement. 

At  one  of  the  public  hearings  accorded  by  the  Commission,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  handicap  which  model  housing  companies  suffer  as  com- 
pared with  &  private  owner  of  tenement  houses  under  the  t^x  law  of 
this  State.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  disadvantage  ia  partly 
offset  by  lower  assessment  on  realty,  because  the  pi^seut  inquiry  haa 
made  it  apparent  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  net  rentals  of  a 
model  tenement  are  expended  in  paj-mcnta  of  real  estate  taxation  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  teneineat  hoaae  of  the  same  aize- 

I  believe  that  an  effeotiva  solution  of  the  tenement  house  problm 
in  New  York  cannot  be  realized  without  s.  large  development  of  oor- 
poratioD  activities.  At  least  4  per  cent,  l)esidea  a  depreciation  bmi 
and  an  annual  contribution  to  surplus,  can  now,  and  for  many  years 
doubtless  will  be,  earned  by  a  strongly  organized  and  well-niana^ 
model  teuement  company.  When  we  consider  the  declining  rate  of 
interest  and  the  sound  nature  of  the  security,  such  a  return  ought 
and  doubtless  will  satiafy  a  large  class  of  investors-  In  my  view  it 
is  wise  policy  to  foster  and  encourage  the  growth  of  such  companifSi 
both  because  of  the  good  work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  also 
because  of  their  influence  in  establiahlng  a  higher  plane  of  competi- 
tive building. 
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lucH  haa  been  written  in  a  popular  way  alx>ut  the  enormous 
Btfi  accruing  to  the  landlord  in  tenement  house  property,  and 
ch  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  his  shoulders.  On  the  other 
I  the  tenement  house  hindlord  baa  protested  that  his  profits  are 
and  that  tenement  house  propertVi  as  a  rule,  does  not  pay. 
of  these  statements  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  —  are  correct, 
ame  caaes  large  profits  are  reaped  by  tenement  house  landlords, 
le  in  other  citses  inveatmeiit  in  tenement  house  property  is  a 
itig  venture.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  various, 
ifortunatoly,  accurtite  atatistica  &s  to  the  profits  of  owners  of 
(tenent  houses  have  never  been  available^  as  few  landlords  have 
'D  willing  to  make  public  just  what  their  inoonie  from  such  prop- 
yl h. 

[While  it  ia  undoiihtedly  true  that  many  landlords  neglect  the 
dement  houses  of  which  they  are  the  owners,  and  allow  their 
iperty  to  run  down  and  depreciate  because  they  are  unwilling 
[Qiake  needed  repairs,  and  that  many  leave  the  management  of 
Bir  house  to  irresponsible  janitors  or  housekeeiiers,  yet  tlie  land- 
^  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  evib  of  the  tenement  house 
Btem, 

The  system  of  building  tenement  houaes  on  building  loans  as  a 
eculation,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  city  for  a  number  of 
ars,  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  h.  part  of  the  evils  of  our  tene- 
:nt  house  system.  Persons  discussing  the  tenement  house  problem 
i  apt  to  dwell  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  hardship  of  strict  tene- 
Fnt  house  laws  on  the  investor-  Do  they  realize  that  hai-dly  one  of 
3se  houses  in  this  city  ia  erected  as  an  investment,  but  in  nine  cases 
t  of  ten  13  built  purely  as  speculation? 

This  subject  is  so  little  understood  by  the  general  public  that  it 
;omea  necessary  to  describe  the  methods  employed  in  such  opera- 
ns.  The  cases  cited  are  in  the  main  typical  instances,  although 
J  ones  selected  relate  to  tenement  houaea  in  the  more  congested 
VOL.  I  —  2r  389 
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portions  of  tlie  city  on  the  lower  East  Side.  wher«  land  values  ind. 
rents  are  higher  and  where  vac&ades  are  few.  The  fiame  method! 
and  system  of  building  tenement  houses,  however,  prevails  in  all  lli« 
different  parts  of  the  city,  although  the  operations  vary  fiomewbal 
in  the  details  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  understand  this  £ubj«« 
it  must  be  considererl  from  four  pomts  of  view:  first,  that  of  thm 
"Building  Loan  Operator,"  or  money  leader;  second,  that  of  the] 
Bpeculative  builder,  or  man  who  erects  the  building ;  third,  that  d  I 
the  purchaser,  who  iaveats  a  small  sum  of  money  in  such  buildinga: 
and  fourth,  that  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  commuoity. 

There  eicists  in  this  city  a  body  of  men  known  as  "  Building  Lou  I 
Operators,"  whose  business  is  the  buying  up  of  land  in  certain  por-  ] 
tions  of  the  city  &fi  opportunity  offers,  and  holding  such  land  undl  I 
some  builder  desires  to  build  in  that  neighborhood.  The  iantl  i»] 
then  sold  to  the  builder  at  a  greatly  increased  valuation. 

Let  us  Fissume  that  a  speculative  builder  desires  to  build  one  oi 

I  more  tenement  houses  in  some  portion  of  the  city.      As  a  rule  be  a 
a  man  witb  little  capital,  and  too  often  with  little  experience  tnd 
knowledge  of  building*    Having  almost  no  capital,  his  first  necessit; 
is  to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  land  aad 
carry  on  his  building  operations.     As  tenement  houses  are  seldom 
erected  singly  —  such  buildings  being  generally  put  up  in  rows  of 
three  to  twelve  buildings  at  a  time  —  and  as  the  value  of  an  ordin&rrj 
25-foot  interior  lot  on  the  lower  E^t  Side  is  from  about  318.000  uj 
$20,000,  and  the  cost  of  each  ordinary  tenement  house  at  the  pr«9eiuJ 
time  is  about  #18,000  to  f  20,000,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Le  mii?il 
have  a  capital  of  486,000  to  put  up  one  house,  and  to  put  up  ioar] 
houses  a  capital  of  $144,000,      It  ia,  therefore,  neceaaary  for  him  W 
find  some  person  who  will  loan  him  tills  money  or  such  portion  of  it  ■ 
as  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  building  operations.      The  *■  BuiU*l 
ing  Loan  Operator  "  ex.iats  to  fill  this  need.     What  happens  genemllf  I 
ia  this:  The  "Building  Loan  Operator  "sells  to  the  builder  om  «rJ 
more  lots  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  builder  desires  to  erect  tu»l 

■  tenement  house,  and  the  '*  Operator  "  generally  sells  the  land  at  »al 
advance  of  from  $1500  to  $2500  per  lot.  This  makes  the  large  pit  J 
of  the  ''Operator's"  profit-  I 

Although  substantial  profits  are  made  in  theae  speculattoo^i  ^^  I 
would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  such  profits  accrue  in  every  case- 1 
Often  the  speculative  builder  fails  during  the  progress  of  the  buil^- 1 
ing,  and  the  ''  Building  Loan  Operator ''  has  to  step  in  and  forwloff  I 
the  mortgage  and  complete  the  building  himself,  This  givee  tun 'I 
greit  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  and  ia  what  the  *' Operator' I 
tries  to  avoid-  In  such  cases  he  finds  consitJerable  difficulty  ifl  I 
fjuickly  finding  a  purcViaaet,  aa  it  ia  generally  known  that  the  houw  I 
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have  been  in  trouble  and  have  been  sold  uncompleted,  under  fore- 
losure,  and  are  in  consequence  not  eagerly  sought  for.  The  "■*  Build- 
Loan  Operator"  has  then  practically  to  become  the  Luilder,  and 
provide  more  ca^h  than  he  originally  intended  to  lay  out^  and  can 
\y  realize  a  prolit  on  the  transaction  provided  that  he  ia  fortunate 
and  sells  the  property  advantageously-  In  some  caaes,  however, 
certain  unscrupulous  operators  niake  a  practice  of  foreclosing,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  wiping  out  the  amall  equity  of  the  builder  and 
forcing  him  to  tho  wall. 

Let  us  assume,  aa  a  typical  case^  that  a  *'  Building  Loan  Operator  ** 
sells  for  $40,000  to  a  builder  two  ordinary  25-foot  by  100-foot  interior 
lota,  for  which  he  Iuls  paid  $36^000-  The  operator  thus  has  made  a 
paper  profit  of  ^000,  or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  the  cost  of  this 
property  to  the  ultimate  investor  has  been  increased  jMOOO  at  this 
point,  ao  that  the  *' Building  Loan  Operator"  may  make  his  profit, 
and  thia,  be  it  understood,  is  in  addition  to  the  interest  upon  the 
money  loaned.  The  "  Operator/'  in  selling  these  two  lots  for  $40,000, 
sells  them  generally  with  a  firat  mortgage  for  the  whole  amount  and 
enters  into  a  buildiug  loan  agreement  with  the  builder.  The  form 
of  such  agreement  is  generally  the  same  in  each  case^  a  atandard  form 
having  been  adopted.  The  •'  Operator "'  then  lends,  in  addition  to  the 
H0,000  for  the  land,  the  sum  of.  aay,  $25,000  iu  cash  as  a  loan  to 
cover  part  of  the  expense  of  building;  this  loan  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
tnents  about  ils  follows  :  the  first  payment  to  be  made  when  the 
first  tier  of  beAmn  is  laid ;  the  second  when  the  third  tier  of  beams  is 
laid  and  the  front  has  been  carried  up  to  the  second  tier  of  beams ; 
the  third  when  the  fifth  tier  of  beams  is  laid  and  the  front  has  been 
carried  np  to  the  fourth  tier;  the  fourth  when  the  building  ia  en- 
closed, roof  on.  and  cornice  up;  the  fifth  when  studding  and  lathing 
are  done  and  rough  plumbing  in ;  the  sixth  when  the  scratch  coat 
and  brown  mortar  are  on  ;  the  seventh  when  the  white  mortar  is  on 
and  the  rough  lead  plumbing  work  is  finished  and  the  stairs  are  up ; 
the  eighth  when  the  standing  trim  Is  ou,  stoop  is  up,  windows  iu^  and 
plumbing  half  finished  ;  the  ninth  when  the  doors  are  hung,  the  cellar 
cemented,  sidewalks  Iraid,  and  everything  about  completed  except 
decorating;  the  tenth  when  the  building  is  entirely  completed  and 
^eady  for  occupancy- 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  payments  of  the  loan  are  made  at 
different  times,  but  never  unlesa  more  work  has  been  done  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  paymenta ;  thus  the  "  Operator,**  in  case  of  the  failure 
o{  the  builder,  ia  fnlly  protected  and  ia  able  to  finish  the  building 
himself  if  the  original  builder  fails  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  builder  has  agreed  to  pay 
,  the  "  Building  Loan  Operator''  the  following suinv.  ^^^^^^^^Xv^^a. 
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ia  a  purcha8e-moaey  mortgage,  and  *25,000,  loaned  for  exp«iwiK 
building,  making  a  total  of  $65,000,  with  interej^t  at  5j  to  6|iS 
cent;  such  iDterest  generally  dates  from  the  time  of  the  makiiigdj 
the  loan,  and  is  generally  paid  all  together  with  the  principal  8^| 
when  the  transaction  is  terminated.  ■ 

An  ordinary  tenement  house  built  as  a  speculation  generally  t^u 
from  six  to  eight  months  to  fiui»h,  although  in  some  cases  such  bf^l 
ijigs  are  '"'  run  up  '*  and  occupied  i^i  a  les»  time.  Wu  have  seen  MH 
the  above  statement  that  the  ^'Building  Loan  Operator"  makeill 
paper  profit  of  about  j^2000  on  the  aale  of  each  lot,  that  \s^  a  priAl 
of  HOOO  on  the  ejile  of  the  two  lots  in  the  caE>e  instanced^  amlolpal 
receives  inturost  at  the  rate  of  5}  or  6  per  cent  on  $65,000  forial 
months,  which  id  practically  S2000,  or  a  total  profit  of  $6000  for  bill 
eix  months'  venture  in  money  lending,  that  is,  at  about  the  rate  cil 
18  per  cent  per  annum.  I 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  speculative  huilder-l 
We  have  seen  how  he  has  borrowed  part  of  the  money  neeeasairbil 
carry  on  his  building  operations,  having  secured  a  loan  from  tfati 
"  Operator."  If  ho  has  a  capital  of  $11,000,  he  will  ha%'e  sufBdeotl 
money  to  carry  on  the  entire  operation  and  can  make  his  conttsctil 
and  proceed  to  construct  his  building.  In  most  cases,  bowerer,  tliu 
speculative  builder  has  very  little  capital,  and  as  a  rale  eiUin 
borrows  this  amount  of  $11,000  from  friends  or  from  some  bank,  frl 
buys  his  material  on  credit,  for  whicli  he  sometimes  gives  a  mortgB^I 
to  the  material  man  subordinate  to  the  "builder's  loan  morti^ge.'j 
Before  constructing  his  building  the  builder  hires  an  architect^  irhj I 
prepares  for  him  a  aet  of  plans  and  Gccurea  tho  approval  of  soffkl 
plans  from  the  Building  Department,  generally  for  a  sum  ran^n^l 
from  $125  to  ftl50  in  each  ca.se.  These  plune  are  often  oopit^  cJl 
plans  that  have  been  U8ed  over  and  over  again  by  other  biitlilers,J 
and  as  a  rule  are  drawn  with  very  little  regard  to  aanitary  r^l 
quirements,  but  chiefly  with  regard  to  getting  the  greatf*! 
possible  number  of  rooms  into  a  building  in  compliance  wilt  I 
the  tenement  house  law.  The  speculative  builder  then  proceed!  I 
to  let  out  contracts  to  different  subcontractors,  and  constructs  hi*  I 
building,  paying  off  his  contractors  as  he  gets  his  payments  froo  I 
the  "Building  Loan  Operator."  As  yet  the  builder  has  madatiul 
profit,  nor  can  he  make  any  until  lie  secures  what  is  known  as  thai 
"permanent  loan,"  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  as  he  is  pa>iogl 
5J  to  0  per  ceut  on  the  money  he  has  borrowed  and  is  receiving  no  1 
return  of  any  kiud,  it  is  essential  for  bim  to  secure  a  permanent  1 
loan  and  also  a  purohosor  of  his  building  at  the  earliest  possible  d«l*.  j 
Such  permanent  loans  are  generally  obtained  from  insurance  I 
companies,    trust    coni^a,TLvea,   ^ud   often   from    individuals.       Suck] 
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Dmpanies,  having  large  sums  of  money  which  they  must  place  out  at 

«:i:itei'est,  are  conatantlj  seeking  channeU  of  iavestment.      Now  these 

^■corporations  are  restricted  by  law  in  certain  respects  from  loaning 

-s^Knoney  on  real  estate,  for  instance.  Sections  13  and  16  of  the  Insur- 

^^  nee  Law  (Chapter  690,  Laws  of  18S)2)  provide  that  Ufo  inaurance  and 

"mre  iaeurance  companieB  shall  not  loan  their  capital  on  real  estate  in 

z^e  State  of  New  York  beyond  BiJJ  per  cent  of  its  value.     Again, 

Section  159  of  the  Banking  Law  (Chapter  689  of  the  Laws  of  1892) 

^>rovides  that  the  capital  of  trust  companies  shall  rot  be  loaned  on 

real  estate  in  the  State  of  New  York  beyond  50  per  cent  of  the  value 

of  the  property,  although  the  surplus  of  trust  companies  may  be  loaned 

as  the  directors  see  fit;  wliile  savings-banks  may  only  loan  on  50  per 

cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate  if  tlie  property  is  improved,  and  only 

on  40  per  cent  where  the  property  is  vacant  land.     The  result  of  this  is 

that  the  custom  has  arisen  of  builders  making  false  valuations  on  their 

property  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  loans  from  these  fiduciary 

^tnatitutions,  by  presenting  with   their  application  for  &  loan  high 

^^appntisals  of  real  estate  brokers  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  very 

often  large  loans,  based  upon  false  valuations  of  the  property,  are 

made  by  these  institutions  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  evaded. 

A  large  loan,  although  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  also  advan- 
tageouti  to  the  builder.      Having  placed  a    false   valuation  on  his 
'  property  for  the  Bftke  of  securing  a  large  loan,  he  is  able  to  give  the 
^  prospective  purchaser  of  the  property  an  impression  that  its  value  is 
greater  than  it  really  is ;  and  this  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  filing  plans  with  the  Building  Department  the 
^estimated  cost  of  his  buildings  ia  often  stated  at  a  larger  figure  than 
■  the  property  is  really  worth.     An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
^Building  Department  for  the  paat  six  or  eight  years  will  show  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  builders  to  state  that  their  projected  tene- 
[ment  houses  are  to  cost  anywhere  from  i<20,000  up  to  $25,000  each, 
I  -whereas  the  real  cost  of  these  houses  has  been  from  $16,000  to  $18,000 
^each* 

As  8O0U  as  the  builder  obtains  his  jiermanent  loan  lie  can  pay  the 
I  *•  Building  Loan  Operator,"  tuid  if  he  finds  a  purchaaer  for  the  build- 
I  ing,  can  then  clear  his  own  profit.      Lot  us  suppose  that  on  his  debt 
.  of  $65,000  to  the  "  Building  Loan  Operator,''  he  secures,  from  some 
inauranco  compitny  or  from  some  other  source,  a  permanent  loan  of 
$58,000  on  first  mortgage  at  4^  to  5  per  cent,  which  leaves  a  second 
mortgage  of  *7I)00,  which  the  "  Building  Loan  Operator ''  holds,  and 
this  is  nearly  always  a  *^demand  mortgage."    The  builder  now  imme- 
diately tries  to  find  a  purcbaser  or  investor  for  his  property.     Such 
investors  are  often  small  tradesmen  or  persons  who  have  saved  from 
$5000  to  $15,000,  aud  who  have  heard  that  tenement  house  property 
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pays  a  lar^e  rate  of  interest,  and  who  are  anxious  to  accumuliit^  munjl 
quickly.  In  eonsidering  the  investment  the  purchaser  or  invtiUll 
U  apt  to  give  chief  coosideratiou  to  the  Collowmg  elemeDts:  iliecuflH 
of  the  [troperty,  the  amount  of  mortgage  upon  it  and  the  n\e  JU 
int^roat,  as  well  as  the  anLount  of  taxes  fUid  repairs,  and  the  Inanfl 
to  he  ohtjxinod  from  the  property  through  rentals.  It  is  the  cafb^| 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  for  the  speculative  builder  to  fill  uf  UA 
building  with  tenants  upon  its  compleliou,  giving  them  often  oual 
three  months'  rent  free,  and  in  many  cases  signing  bogus  leas^  P^^H 
for  the  pappose  of  impressing  the  purchaser  or  investor  of  the  fAH 
erty  M'ith  the  idea  of  tiie  large  rentals  to  be  secured  from  it.  Htl 
difference  between  the  coat  of  the  property  to  the  builder  And  ibl 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  him  by  the  investor  is  in  all  cases  thepnU 
to  the  specnhttive  builder,  and  it  is  only  here  that  he  has  any  o|^| 
tunity  of  m^iking  hia  profit.  Let  us  see  ^'hat'  thai  protit  is  islH 
case  above  quoted.  Tlie  two  huildings  actually  cost  him  to  creel  ll 
total  of  *3e,000.  The  land  cost  him  $40,000,  making  a  toUl  i\ 
$7G,000.  Out  of  this  lie  lias  had  to  repay  a  loan  to  the  "  nuiHin;| 
Loan  Operator"  of  $65,000,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  ail 
months,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1050.  or  say  $2000,  He  has  thon^l 
fore  an  equity  in  the  property  of  $9000.  He  sella  the  huilditigs— I 
let  us  say  —  for  $81,000,  that  ts,  at  a  profit  to  him  of  #5000  for  eigln 
months*  work.  I 

Let  us  now  consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  ptirctaser-  All 
previously  stated,  the  purchaser  in  most  cases  is  some  person  wot 
has  saved  from  $5000  to  $15,000,  and  who  desires  t^  obtain  a  latm 
rate  of  interest  upon  his  money.  Ho  has  visited  the  building,  £iiidfl 
it  well  occupied  by  tenants,  is  told  by  the  builder  that  he  is  receirl 
ing  such  and  such  a  rent  from  each  apartment,  in  some  cases  is  sbovi  I 
leases  with  the  tenants  verifying  these  facts,  finds  the  building  nev  I 
and  on  the  surface  apparently  well  built,  hiLi*  estimated  the  amounll 
of  revenue  to  be  obtained  upon  the  basis  of  the  statements  ^VftD  I 
him  by  the  builder,  and  has  considered  the  amount  of  mouey  to  bt  I 
put  into  the  investment,  including  the  amount  of  mortgage  upon  the  1 
property,  and  baa  been  duly  impressed  by  the  fftct  thiit  some  fin*n- 1 
cial  institution  has  made  a  largo  loan  upon  the  property.  If  ill 
eeoms  to  him  a  good  investment,  he  purchaser.  In  the  first  place  bi  I 
assumes  the  raortgoge  or  permanent  loan  of  $58,000,  he  pays  o3  fti  I 
once  the  second  mortgage  of  $7000  to  the  "Building  Ltj^n  Openr  I 
tor,"  and  pays  in  cash  to  the  builder  1^16,000,  which  makes  his  total 
investment  $81,000,  and  his  equity  in  the  property  $23,000, 

The  gross  annual  rental  from  a  new  tenement  house  of  the  kind 
we  have  instanced  is  about  $4620.  And  the  annual  eipenae*  for 
such  a  building,  $15i6,  as  follows :  — 
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Taies (526 

Waicr-Tai«i,  &bout        .........  70 

Iiiaurwicc  on  840,000,  about fiO 

GfLs  ItT  lightmg  halis 60 

Coal  for  hot  wnter  lupplj  and  for  pumping  vkter  to  roof  tank  76 

Juiitor.  8lt*  A  month 210 

BepairS]  decoratings  etc.       -'-...,.  ji60 

Lobs  of  rfenia  from  vacincie*  and  bad  debia          .        .        .        .  :iOO 

For  two  such  buildingB  the  gross  rental  would  be  $9240.  and  tho 
iBtinmil  expenses  $3092,  lenving'  a  net  annual  income  of  $6148.  If 
iese  two  bmldings  carried  a  mortgage  of  $o8,000,  it  would  be  neces- 
to  deduct  from  this  income  the  iDterest  on  this  amount  at  5  per 
Icent,  or  -12900,  leaving  a  net  income  of  S3248  on  $23,000  invested, 
[or  U  per  cent. 

If  there  was  no  mortgage,  but  the  total  amount  of  $81,000  was 
|invested,  then  there  would  be  a  net  annual  income  of  $6148  on  thifl 
aount,  or  7^  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  facts  that  three  persona 
|b&ve  obtained  substintiiil  profits  upon  tlie«e  tenement  Lousea,  and 
bat,  had  the  building  been  erected  directly  as  an  investment  on  ca^h^ 
greater  part  of  such  profits  would  have  been  entirely  imneces- 
y.  There  is  no  teaaon  why  investors  cannot  directly  build  tene- 
aent  houses  as  investments  and  thus  do  away  with  the  profits  of  two 
aiddlemeDt  the  "Building  Loan  Operator"  and  the  speculative 
tmilder.  Aa  will  be  seen,  the  "Operator'*  obtain.**  from  this  enter- 
prise, in  case  it  hfis  been  successful,  a  profit  of  $6000,  and  the  specu- 
itive  builder  obtains  a  profit  of  about  $5000 ;  thus  the  cost  to  the 
jurchaaer  or  investor  h,is  been  increased  about  $11,000  beyond  what 
should  have  been.  If  the  builder  did  not  have  to  pay  a  profit  of 
16000  lo  the  mcneydender,  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  build  his 
lOUse  properly  and  not  *'skin  "  the  building.  But,  as  it  is  at  pres- 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  realize  his  own  profit*  it  becomes  necessary 
him  to  adopt  what  is  known  a^  the  "lumping  system,'*  which 
thus  been  described  by  one  of  our  leading  builders:  — 
"The  desire  for  cheapness  has  developed,  particularly  in  the 
Bction  of  tenement  houses,  a  system  of  performing  the  building 
jperation  known  as 'lumping.'  The  average  speculator  who  erects' 
tenement  house  knows  practically  nothing  of  building.  He  pur* 
chases  the  raw  materials,  in  the  case  of  brickwork,  and  awards  the  - 
eontract  for  putting  up  the  masonry  to  what  is  termed  a  'lumper,' 
rho  furnishes  him  the  labor  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand  for  lay- 
ng  the  brick.  A  similar  system  prevails  in  some  of  the  finishing 
les.  The  result  of  this  method  of  doing  work  must  be  apparent 
'  anv  one  who  stops  to  consider  the  question.  The  various  lumpers 
rho  are  interested  in  doing  this  claea  of  work  are  oftftTv  vet^^^'^yma^^^ 
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men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  buUduigr  beyond  forcii^  Uj^l'! 
employees  to  do  the  greatest  aaioiint  of  work  possible,  irr^p^cuvfl 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics  or  the  building  laws.  The  result  i*| 
that,  in  the  average  house  buili:  under  this  sysieia,  the  workmanskn 
1:4  wofully  bad.  In  niauy  c^aes  the^c  lunjpera  are  metabers  of  flH 
Uiiiond  of  the  workmen,  and  in  order  to  help  &  fellow  member  out ■ 
of  a  difbcultj  in  which  ho  has  placed  himself  by  contracting  Utlj^M 
mah  tho  labor  too  ch^^aply,  thi^y  will  Gxort  themaelvea  to  tbe  uti^H 
doing  as  much  work  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  do»  ^^M 
out  any  regard  as  to  the  manner  at  tlie  doing,  or  the  reMiilu  flP 
product  is  a  raiserflbly  built  structure,  often  witbout  any  mort.r  .. 
the  Interior  of  the  wall,  and  one  that  will  deteriorate  very  rapjAH 
In  other  words,  the  tenement  houae  that  is  put  up  by  tbe  lunqjjH 
eystem  is  simply  the  shadow  of  what  it  appears,  and  the  unfortuiuSel 
investor  who  purchases  what  seems  to  be  a  substantial  building  Till 
find  tliat,  ^vithin  two  years,  the  value  of  his  purchase  has  shroDkl 
from  20  to  ^0  per  cent  or  even  more."  I 

If  the  pui-chuse  price  of  the  building  were  not  neceflsiiln 
increased  *1 1,000  on  «7:i2,O00,  or  15  per  cent,  it  would  be  passttilJ 
to  construct  such  houses  with  proper  conveuiencea,  with  light  mil 
air,  with  larger  rooms  —  even  fireproof  and  well  built — and  Uif I 
investor  would  still  at  the  prcseut  rentals  receive  just  aa  largo  a] 
return  on  the  money  invested.  I 

How  this  system  is  to  be  checked  or  cured  it  is  mottt  difficult  to! 
say.  I  believe,  however,  that  tbe  situation  must  to  a  large  eiwutj 
be  met  alonj^  economic  lines,  and  that  the  investor  moat  be  amkuMu 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  exiisting  facts.  With  an  efficient  syvt^iD <fl 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  tenement  house  law^mudl 
could  be  done  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  that  exist.  The  mAJn  1 
object  of  a  building  department  is  to  prevent  violations  of  tbelair^  I 
How  far  short  of  this  the  present  Building  Department  falls  muel  U  I 
apparent  to  any  person.  For  instance,  the  report  of  tbe  BuilJiaS  I 
Department  for  the  year  1899  showy  that  during  that  year  there  wck  I 
filed  2-1,103  violations  of  the  law.  This  is  not  preventing  vioUtious-  I 
The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  iht  I 
system  of  enforcement  of  the  builduig  laws  is  inefficieat.  This  svstenJ  I 
consists  in  sending  out  a  series  of  notices  of  intended  prosecution,  dng- 1 
ging-  on  from  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months,  and  in  some  ca^e^^  jvei  I 
a  year,  the  result  being  that  practically  no  builder  fear^  having  a  violt- 1 
tion  iiled,  aa  he  knows  he  can  complete  his  building  and  sell  it  befor*  1 
any  legal  proceedings  will  be  commenced;  ami  assueh  proceedings  am  I 
always  taken  against  the  owner  of  the  property,  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  builder  whether  the  new  owner  is  sued  aft^r  he  (tJis 
builder^  has  disposed  of  the  property.     Although  tbe  law  proridtfft 
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Bspecific  penalties  of  450  for  every  violation,  practically  no  penalties 

Bare  collected.  That  our  building  laws  and  tenement  house  lavra 
lean  be  effectively  enforced  no  one  can  doubt,  and  sucli  enforcement 
Ks  not  at  all  difficult.  Bj  systematically  collecting  penalties  from 
Bhose  builders  and  aroLitects  ^vlio  habitually  violate  the  laws, 
nnd  by  making  pnblic  through  the  press  the  tiling  of  violations  on 
Kach  buildings^  or  by  making  these  penalties  a  lien  on  the  property, 
Khe  system  of  violating  the  laws  now  so  extensively  in  vogue  would 
Boon  be  checked.  Fur  the  reason  Lbat,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  public 
■hat  there  arc  violations  of  the  law  upon  a  building,  the  biulder  will 
Be  unable  to  find  a  purchauer  or  ohtiiin  a  permanent  loan  until  fiuch 
Violations  are  removed.  Publicity  ia  the  one  thing  that  the  builder 
^pnnot  sLind,  In  addition  to  these  means,  however,  I  believe  that  it 
Bonltl  be  wise  and  of  advantage  to  the  commuuity  generally,  but 
Brpecially  to  investors,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  granting  certificates 
K>  persona  erecting  tenement  houses,  to  tlie  effect  that  they  have 
■omplied  ^"ith  the  tenement  house  laws  when  they  have  done  so, 
and  prohibiting  such  a  buiiJing  from  being  occupied  until  such  cer- 
tificate has  been  granted.  Tliis  is  analogous  to  the  system  now 
employed  by  many  architects  before  making  payments  on  a  build- 
iDg.  and  ia  a  syr*Lem  which  is  employed  hi  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  in 
^tber  European  cities.  I  believe  that  it  might  even  be  advisable  to 
Hollow  131  detail  the  method  employed  by  architects,  and  i^ue  certifi- 
cates at  different  stages  of  the  baildlngV  progress. 
B  After  this  system  liad  been  in  vogne  a  short  time  I  feel  sure  that 
Hk>  builder  would  receive  his  payments  until  he  had  procured  his  cer- 
Kficate  from  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  the  building 
Complied  with  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  that  it  would  become  a 
^patter  of  custom  for  no  sayings-bank,  trust  company,  insurance  com- 
Kany,  or  other  fiduciary  institution  to  make  loans  U|x>n  such  property 
Kntil  the  builder  could  exhibit  such  a  certificate. 
H  That  these  views  of  the  "  Building  Loan  Operator,"  and  especially 
Kf  the  building  loan  syatera  above  set  forth,  are  shared  by  others  is 
fcvident  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  real  estate  oolomn  of 
■be  Commerctitl  Advertiser  of  March  3,  1C*00  :  — 

H  ^' .  .  .  The  building  lociu  operator  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of 
Hlie  property.,  .  ,  .  and  most  successful  builders  have  avoided  all 
Kfisociation  with  him.  ,  .  -  There  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
B>ut  they  are  so  few  that  they  do  not  prejudice  the  general  proposition 
^Uiat  buyers  are  wise  who  avoid  all  dealings  with  them- 
■  "  The  methods  of  the  building  loan  operator  have  introduced  no 
BcoDomies  in  either  the  produetion  or  distribution  of  real  estate 
Knvesiments,  On  the  contrary  their  general  plan  is  to  inflate  prices  J 
by  every  triek,  device,  scheme,  practice,  that  is  ka^jviu\xi\>A!i\^xisc&»^*" 


JLATIVE 

They  are  generally  past-masters  in  the  art  of  cheapeninfj  conrtruc- 
tion  by  petty  eubstitulions  and  evasiona  of  the  law,  and  m  covem^ 
defects  with  plaster  and  ■  decoratione/  When  they  buy  they  ovc^ 
Btnte  the  prices  tliey  have  paid,  and  when  they  sell,  or,  as  morr 
frequently  tJiey  do,  exchange,  they  again  overstate  the  real  conwder* 
tions.  Having  been  the  chief  operators  for  the  last  five  or  six  jeaa 
ihey  have  created  notions  of  values  in  some  sections  that  are  onrnl 
and  cannot  be  sustamed.  Tliey  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  xb^ 
have  because  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  *  Iambs*  that  always  exiA 
in  B.  community  like  New  York." 

From  ft  study  of  this  eyetora  of  epoculativo  building-  of  tenement 
houses,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  such  a  system  15  drtri- 
moTital  to  the  welfare  of  the  rommuntty,  that  it  increases  the  v^» 
of  property  in  an  artificial  manner,  that  it  makes  it  almost  impoe- 
sible  to  properly  house  the  working  people  of  this  city,  and  that  il 
tends  to  create  methods  of  buildiag  construction  which  should  mA 
be  tolerated  by  any  civilized  community* 


t 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  ON  SPECULATIVE  BUILDING  OF 
TENEAIENT  HOUSES 

Appended  hereto  is  a  letter  from  a  real  estate  agent  who  has  bad  many 
&ars'  experience  in  the  managiug^  reutiug,  and  Bole  of  tenoinent  houses 
the  lower  East  Side  in  the  district  east  of  the  Bowery,  near  Houaton 
Street^  giving  his  views  a.s  to  rental  income  as  well  as  annual  expenfiea  of 
new  tenement  house. 

"New  York,  December  14,  1000, 
'*  Dear  Sib:  As  spoken  of  over  telepbone,  we  ha^e  prepared  a  state- 
lent  of  appraisal  for  a  modern  East  Side  tenement  according  to  your 
^aest,  and  which  please  find  enclosed. 
'I  beg  to  inform  you  that  1  have  taken  particular  pains  in  preparing 
lis  statement^  and  in  my  cpiuion  I  can  make  an  assertion  that  it  is  per- 
ctly  correct,  for  in  doing  the  work  1  have  jijone  into  facta  and  figures  of 
aany  buihlings  recently  erected  on  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  and  taken 
ttto  consideration  many  houses  that  we  have  under  our  charge  as  agents, 
.  also  the  exjwrience  that  I  have  had  in  making  appraisals  for  loans  and 
Jes  of  this  character  of  property. 
"  Trusting  you  will  find  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  I  remain 
"  Youia  very  truly, 

"GfiOKOE  i7»  Kesnt  &  Bbo." 

Statement  of  appraisal  of  rentaJ  value  of  a  modem  tenement  house 
built  ou  a.  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  feot  in  dopthj  situated  on  the  Ea.st  Side 
<lown  town,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  section  eajit  of  the  Bowary 
and  between  Houston  and  Hester  Streets. 

This  appraisal  of  rental  income  and  also  the  annual  outlay  and  dia- 
hursements  of  such  a  modern  house  is  estimated  oo  its  being  erected  on  a 
lot  on  OM  ordinary  street  of  the  East  Side  in  section  epoken  of,  without 
being  in  what  is  classed  the  popular  or  market  section  where  the  value  of 
lots  is  high,  and  accordingly  we  give  what  is  the  present  market  value 
of  a  lot  25  feet  front  by  HJO  feet  in  depth  inside,  in  such  a  block^  and  tbe 
cost  of  construction  of  a  six-atory  modem  huildiug  ou  said  lot  aud  its 
annual  rental  income  and  outlay  and  dishnrsemenL^,  and  in  addition  we 
give  the  value  of  a  similar  lot  in  size  and  a  similar  modern  building 
erected  on  such  a  lot  in  what  can  be  classed  as  a  popular  or  market 
neighborhood  of  the  East  Side, 

Our  opiuioD  of  the  rental  income  and  outlay  and  disbursements  ia 
based  on  a  modem  six-story  and  cellar  double  brick  or  stone  tenement  to 
be  built  upon  a  lot  *25  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth,  building  to  be  in 
Hize  25  feet  front  by  85  feet  in  depth,  with  two  stores  on  the  first  or  ground 
£oor  and  two  basement  stores,  and  which  would  be  built  under  the  Laws 
of  the  Building  Department  and  under  its  law  to  use  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  lot  for  building  purposes. 

This  building  would  have,  heaides  the  two  stores  on  the  first  or  ground 
floor,  two  apartments  in  the  rear  on  the  first  floor,  conaiatiing  of  three 
Tooms  to  each  apartment. 

On  the  five  floors  iibove  it  would  be  planned  to  have  four  tenants  to 
each  fioor,  two  tenants  in  the  front  aad  two  tenants  in  the  rear. 
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The  apartments  in  the  front  woviJd  consist  ol  four  rooms  to  each 
t«naut,  and  the  ajiartments  in  the  rear  would  consist  of  three  tootns  to 
each  tenftot,  in  all  fourteen  rooms  on  eaoh  floor,  and  ai^cordmg  to  the 
dimeiisioiia  given  of  this  building  these  rooms,  divided  as  they  are  ^ 
each  ilo^jr,  would  be  each  of  d  fair  size. 

The  four  rooms  of  the  front  apiLrtmenta  would  cout&in  what  ia  CD\t- 
monly  known  as  parlor,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms,  and  the  thr^  rmm 
in  the  rear  would  contain  paiJor  or  li\iiig  room,  kitchen,  axid  cme  M' 
room. 

Uoder  the  present  custom  of  building  modem  tenemeDt  houses,  rad 
apartmi?nt  would  have  cue  or  two  stationary  tiibsr  oold  wat<^r  aiuk.  px, 
but  no  range,  as  the  custom  is  to  have  such  building  supplied  witb  h^^ 
water  from  a  plant  for  that  purpose  placed  b  the  cellitr  and  in  cliargt  d 
the  janitor. 

The  plan  of  auch  a  house  would  provide  for  two  toilets  in  the  hall«  « 
each  floor,  and  dumb-waiter  lo  rnn  from  the  cellar  to  roof,  and  the  c««* 
aary  wash  or  drying-roof,  and  in  making  uae  of  the  percentage  of  the  1(S 
aa  given  it  would  give  oi-diuary  size  light  and  air  shafts,  and  if  a  ro»  of 
such  houses  were  built  at  the  same  time  these  light  or  aii  shafts  could  bf 
planned  to  giv-e  entirely  more  benefits  to  each  house  than  if  one  touK 
was  built  alone. 

The  monthly  rentals  would  be  as  follows :  — 


Store  north  and  one  room 

,        , 

,     $2ofV) 

Store  south  aiid  one  room        , 

J        , 

25,uy 

Ba^emont  noTih 

* 

&O0 

Bafi^mi^nt  Bouth 

> 

8.ft> 

1  tlnor  hack  north 

3  rooms 

12,00 

J  Uijor  b;Lck  si>uth 

3  rooms 

12 1W 

2  flrior  front  north 

4  rooms 

18.110 

2  fliior  front  s^.-uth 

4  rooms 

18,00 

2  flLKir  tiLkck  iionh 

^  rooiuB 

ll,&1 

2  fliHjr  buck  aiuth 

3  rooaiB 

U.dO 

3  di>or  frojil  north 

4  rooms 

i:aM) 

S  Hour  fi^ut  doutti 

4  eoojoa 

iT.ifJ 

3  floor  bark  north 

3  rooms 

H-W 

3  floor  back  huitth 

3  rooma 

14,1X1 

4  flin>r  Fraot  Ui-^rih 

4  rooms 

i«.on 

4  lloor  frojit  south 

4  rooms 

KI.00 

4  fliior  hai'k  uurLh 

3  room^ 

13..?0 

4  floor  Imrk  fimith 

3  rooms 

13.50 

5  floor  frant  iiorib 

4  rooms 

l.'vlW 

C  dok.fr  friHil  south 

4  rooms 

i:vtw 

5  flour  back  north 

3  rooms 

13.110 

5  floor  back  south 

3  rooms 

I3.0il 

fl  floor  frool  iiurlh 

4  rouma 

14,00 

fl  floor  front  snuth 

4  rooms 

1400 

6  fliior  back  north 

2  rooms 

12,ol» 

U  fliror  bac^k  riuurh 

3  rooma 

l*.V> 

Total  teiit  pet  mnnit 

?r^5.oi) 

Tolftl  rent  per  at 

nuiD 

■ 

4.1120.00 

We  takfi  a  lot  ailiiatrd  on  a  street  on  the  East  Side  running  north  s^d 
south  for  this  imnlfm  tenement^  ^v'here  j^'eueriliy  lots  are  not  as  valu^V'^ 
as  on  streets  niniiing  east  and  west  unless  iu  some  market  or  pyjuii*-" 
spction. 


I 
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The  present  ni&rk«t  viiufttioQ  of  tan  inside  lot,  26  feet  front  by  100  feet  Id 

depth.  In  such  ft  AUeet  aa  mentioned  on  tbe  Eut  Side,  would  be  About    ,     f90,000 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  conatmction  of  aiich  a  modem  tenement  house, 
built  in  a  sabetantia]  chancteri  inclnding  all  cost  of  construction,  archl- 
tect*8fees,  and  low  of  inteT^tduringUme  of  oonstnictlOD,  would  be  about        21,000 


Total  coat  of  lot  and  boUding 941,000 

Such  a  parcel  of  property,  lot  and  btitldmg,  conld  readily  carry  a 
mortgi^  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  value,  or  about  1 27,000,  at  4^  per 
cent  if  such  would  be  wanted. 

Annual  outlay  and  disbursement  of  such  a  modem  teuemeut,  including 
the  interest  account  on  the  cost  of  lot  and  building,  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Say  that  no  mortgage  was  obtained,  we  estimate  5  %  on  tbe  coet  of  such  lot 

and  building 92,050 

Taxes 626 

Water-rates  abont      .,..,...,.,,  70 

jDBorance  on  (21,000  aboat 60 

Gas  for  lighting  halla  per  annum 60 

Coal  for  hot  water  supply  and  also  for  pumping  cold  water  to  tank       .        .  7£ 

Janitor  serviceB,  per  month,  918 216 

Bepairs  for  such  a  new  modem  building  would  be  as  follows;  — 

Kalsomining  and  painting  in  particular  apartments  where  tenants  would 
move;  repairs  for  damage  caueed  to  plumbing,  leaks,  etc.,  and  for  the 
firat  number  of  years  the  repaiiB  would  be  modacately,  per  annum,  about  260 

Loes  of  reuta  by  vacant  apaniueots,  which  might  occur  by  the  moving  of 

tenants,  would  be  a  fair  allowance  of  about        ...,.,  900 

93,696 

Total  rent  per  auQura 9ii620 

Deduct  total  annual  outlay  and  disbursements,  which  includes  6  % 

interest  on  the  total  amount  of  capital       >        >        .        .        .  3,500 

Net  earnings  per  annum 91,024 

Taking  into  consideration  that  a  mortgage  would  be  placed  on  this 
property  for  $27,000  at  4i  per  cent,  and  that  an  investment  would  be 
made  of  the  difference  in  cash,  to  wit,  9 14,000,  the  result  would  show  as 
follows ;  — 

Interest  on  mortgage  ...........        91)216 

Taxes,  about 626 

Water-rates,  about 70 

Ijisarance,  about 60 

Gas 00 

Coal 75 

Janitor,  per  annum 216 

Bepalra 260 

Lott  of  rents 300 

92,761 

Total  annual  income 9^^620 

Deduct  total  annual  expenses,  including  interest     ....        2,761 

^^  1,869 

Leoi  agent*s  commission  for  serrices  for  management  of  property,  collecting 

of  rente,  etc..  If  such  would  be  employed,  G  %,  about        ....  200 

Net  income  or  earnings  on  capital  inveated %1^Q^ 
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This  would  abow  the  result  of  13  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  cajnui 
investod  in  property  cf  tliis  oharacter. 

The  structural  depreciation  of  such  a  building  would  largely  dppaui 
upoa  the  care  and  management  of  the  property,  aad  after  the  lirattte 
or  five  years  the  annual  allowance  for  repairs  and  cost  of  meclunx? 
bills  to  keep  the  property  in  order  is  generally  about  10  per  cent  upim  it 
annual  rcntiLl  intjcrae. 

Should  such  a  modern  tenement  be  built  upon  a  lot  in  a  popular  o? 
market  section  of  the  East  Side,  the  additional  coat  would  be  in  the  vJa 
of  the  lot  only,  as  the  cost  of  conatructing  such  a  building  would  be  tbf 
aaine^  and  a  full  lot  *J5  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth  in  a  very  cirnrart 
section,  ioflide  lot,  would  be  worth  about  $28,000  or  $30,000,  and  ti* 
increase  of  any  rental  income  would  be  provided  for  or  obtained  ff« 
the  stores,  as  the  apartments  would  rent  for  about  the  same  figures,  an^ 
the  increased  rental  from  the  stores  would  very  well  pay  a  good  nX*:d 
interest  for  the  increased  coat  of  the  lot. 

On  a  sale  of  this  i>ro]jerty  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  buildfrt 
profit  should  be  $t'iOO<)  to  5^000,  wliich  would  made  the  selling  priL'e  of 
this  property  $4o^000»  and  at  that  figure  the  grosa  rental  income  w«ilo 
represent  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  valuation. 

Keapectfully  submitted. 
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Thk  honaekeeper  of  one  of  the  old  etyle  tenemente,  on  the  lower 

East  Side,  a  building  five  room*  deep,  the  three  inner  ones  with  no 

outside  windows,  who  has  lived  in  East  Side  tenements  for  twenty 

years,  said  in  answer  to  questions,  that  the  worst  things  about  the 

old  tenements  were  the  water-closets  and  sinks  in  the  halls,  both  of 

which  could  be  remedied, 

i         Water-cheeU.  —  The  worst  thing  about  them  is  the  school  sink, 

^  The  Board  of  Health  inspector  tells  her  that  according  to  the  law, 

Bt  the  time  when  they  were  built,  they  are  all  right,  but  she  aaya 

they  '*stiiik  hurrihly,''  ;ind  in  other  tenementa  are  just  as  bad. 

Four  families  have  to  use  one  toilet,  men,  womeiLj  and  children, 
'*  BO,''  she  says*  "  we  use  it  aa  little  as  possible."  "  1  have  the  children 
go  to  the  toilet  at  school,  for  1  am  afraid  of  eickneas.  It  is  so  horrid 
for  my  daughter,  that  she  waits  to  use  the  toilet  where  she  worke. 
She  hasn't  been  inside  of  one  here  for  four  or  five  months." 

The  toilets  are  in  the  yard.  The  families  take  turns  in  keeping 
tliem  clean,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  scrubbed  once  a  week,  but  are 
often  left  for  two  weeks,  and  it  is  always  done  at  irregular  intervalB- 

Sink».  — The  worst  of  the  sinks  is  that  people  wash  at  the  sinks 
in  the  public  halls  ;  big  girls,  without  their  waists  and  barefooted, 
come  out  and  wash  there.  The  halls  are  never  clean  on  account  of 
the  sinks  ;  people  come  out  and  wash  their  dishes  in  them,  and  wash 
their  meat  iu  the  sinks,  They  spill  the  water  around  the  sinks,  and 
when  the  halls  are  cold  in  winter  the  water  freezes  and  makes  the 
floors  slippery.  She  thinks  it  wouldn't  coat  the  landlords  very  much 
to  put  water  in  the  rooms. 

Dark  HatU.  —  The  landlord  turns  out  the  gas  in  the  halls  when 
they  light  it,  even  if  the  inspector  has  ordered  it  to  be  lighted. 
Sometimes  when  an  inspector  has  a  grudge  against  a  landlord  he 
comes  very  ofton.  then  the  landlord  gives  him  a  tip,  i%  $6,  or  even 
$10,  and  everything  is  all  right. 

FiTe-e^enpfit^  —  Fire-escapes  ought  to  he  kept  clear.      Her  hus- 
band goea  up  and  down  those  on  their  house  once  a  week,  and  throws 
TOL.  1  —  20  3B6 
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away  any  rubbish  on  them,  and  makes  the  people  take  in  aoythit^ 
they  value,  no  that  tho  fire-escapes  are  kept  olear.  On  the  racnp 
blaukfl  there  ifi  a  foot-note,  which  ^ys,  ainoo^  other  things^  tlal  lit 
fire-cRcapes  muiit  he  kept  clenr.  She  thinks  the  hrms^rkeepcr  ari 
landlord  can  do  it  if  they  want  to.  She  said,  ^  1  toll  you  irtieiitk 
landlord  and  housekeeper  keep  together  they  can  do  more  tbu  tM 
tenement  lio»se  inspector." 

Boarderm.  —  In  re^^ard  to  boarders  she  ia  very  strict.  Wbeo  pw- 
pie  keep  three  or  four,  men  aad  women  together,  »he  puts  H^  to- 
ant  out,  or  when  there  are  t^o  families  in  one  room.  She  s&y»  tlim 
ate  twenty-three  boarders  in  the  house  across  tho  street, 

^fifft-fw^a.  —  Wouldn't  care  for  bath-tubs  if  two  or  three  tsnu- 
lies  muat  u&e  them  together*  on  account  of  cuntu^on.  SUower-btfta 
for  men  would  be  nice. 

Immorality.  —  When  tbey  speak  of  bad  houiie^  whose  fault  U  it' 
The'TaiidTard***.  He  should  know  who  U  in  his  hou^e-  A  bad  fam- 
ily waa  bore  once  ;  how  long  did  they  stay  ?  Ju£t  two  weeks.  1 
sent  them  out  quickly.  They  wei^e  "brothers  and  sisteni";  pi 
flhould  ace  how  quickly  I  sent  them  out  when  I  fntind  out  dx^ul 
them.  There  m  too  much  money  in  it,  the  landlord  cares  onlrfer 
money  and  doesn't  care  for  dirt ;  it's  all  money,  money. 

Yenra  ago  we  had  all  American  landlords,  who  went  onco  &  iDODtf. 
to  every  room  and  collected  rents,  and  looked  to  see  if  the  rooms  *tn 
cleiin  and  how  the  people  were.  Now  the  landlord  cares  onlyforllie 
rent. 

She  says  in  conclusion  that  she  would  be  perfectly  contented  if  shr 
oould  only  have  her  own  water-closet  and  water  ia  her  room.    W- 


The  following  was  written  by  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  a  tone- 

ment  dweller  all  her  life. 


LIFE  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE 


I 


Being  born  and  bred  on  the  Enst  Side,  I  am  somewhat  in  a  poti' 
tion  to  judge  the  various  discomforts  that  exist  in  the  modem  teik* 
ments.     The  greatest  evil  is  the  lack  of  light  and  air. 

The  air  shaft  is  so  narrow  that  the  kitchen  windows  in  two  house? 
adjoin  one  another-  In  most  houses  the  air  shafts  are  the  only  means 
of  light  and  air  for  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  rooms,  and  the  only 
means  of  lighting  the  staircases* 

The  first  thing  that  awakens  one  in  the  morning  ia  the  loud  voices 
of  the  various  tenants,  intermingled  with  the  odors  that  arise  from 
the  kitchen  windows.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  you  can  distin- 
uJsh  any  one  voice  among  them  all.     If  we  are  to  give  the  reaaon 


[for  the  people  3  loud  voices,  let  us  first  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for 
[one  to  make  himself  understood  in  this  medley  and  coiifusioQ;  in 
fthis  coEgeated  li\ing  House  of  Babel,  it  becomes  habitual  for  us  to 
(raise  oiir  voices. 

Aft«r  the  children  are  aent  to  school,  the  various  mothers  com- 
lence  their  house-cleaning,  then  eomt?a  the  question.  What  is  to  be 
[done  with  the  garbage  of  the  day  ?     Most  women  solve  it  by  tbiuw- 
ig  it  into  the  street  and  air  shaft.     It  ia  much  easier  than  climbing 
Ithe  dark  ataira  and  running  the  risk  of  breaking  one^B  lega.     In  some 
Lses  it  is  almost  at  necessity  to  throw  it  out,  the  premium  on  space 
90  high  in  their  tiny  kitchens,  which  hold  wash-tuba,  water-sink, 
3d  chairs,  aad  just  room  enough  to  turn  about.     In  this  room  the 
cing,  the  washing  of  clothes,  the  daily  ablutions  of  the  various 
lembers  of  the  family,  take  place. 

The  cooking  is  generally  abbreviated  to  one  meal  a  day,  the  other 
aeal3  conaiating  of  tea  or  coifee,  with  bread  and  butter. 

On  washing  and  ironing  days  the  children  are  aent  to  school  with 
cent  to  buj'  candy,  instead  of  lunch. 
After  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  is  over,  the  kitchen  changes 
litfl  appearance  into  a  study  room  -,  the  olilt^r  children  ait  at  the  table 
Idoing  their  arithmetic^  while  the  younger  onea  eit  on  tho  floor  or  any 
[available  space*  with  a  large  hook  on  their  laps  for  a  deak. 

The  public  schools  are  beginning  to  reali/e  the  East  Side  needs 
by  opening  their  playgroLnds  for  quiet  study  and  play,  which  is  a 
Idire  necessity ;  where  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized  in  their  houses, 
it  is  n  relief  to  get  into  a  large,  airy  room. 

The  law  forbids  putting  pots  or  pans  outside  of  windows  on  fire- 
lescapes,  but  the  rooms  are  not  supplied  with  enough  closets  or  refrig- 
erators, hence  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Another  step  in  tenement  house  reform  would  be  compulsory 
ath-rooms  and  lavatories.     How  can  the  children  be  taught  decency 
rhere  male  and  female  IntennltJgle  without  the  sligliteet  regard  to 
or  comnion  decency?     Bath-rooms  would  not  only  help  to  keep 
ttbe  people  healthier,  but  would  elevate  the  standard  of  morality. 

E.  B. 


A  woman  who  is  the  housekeeper  of  a  five-story  tenement  house^ 
[and  who  for  twenty  years  has  hved  in  tenement  houses,  when  asked 
what  way  she  would  like  them  changed,  exclaimed  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  very  emphatically  :  — 

"No  air  shafts  !  *'     She  then  Eidded,  "I  sweep  mine  every  two 
'days,  but  sometimes  it  smells  so  it  makes  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 
In  summer  I've  got  to  swetp  it  every  daj\  or  I  caii\  ^\,Mi^\*^-    ^*:i^ 
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see  it's  damp  down  there,  and  the  families,  they  throw  out  girb&ge 
and  dirty  papers  and  tlie  insidee  of  chickens,  and  other  unmntioa^ 
able  filth.  The  housekeeper  before  me  wasn't  so  particuUi',  ud  1 
just  vomited  when  I  finst  cleaned  up  the  air  shaft*  Then  it*i  m>  bu^ 
to  get  into,  you  know.  I  have  to  crawl  through  the  windovr,  and  u 
that  other  air  shaft  I  have  to  climb  down  a  ladder,  and  me  in&  tltc 
rheumatiriin.  it  aches  me.  That  other  housekeeper  before  mavami 
80  strict.  I  found  the  cellar  full  of  mattresses  and  old  thingiwhffl 
I  came.  Now  my  cellar  s  ju:4t  aa  clean  as  my  halls,  and  mj  §gNX 
says  it  would  do  for  Fifth  Avenue-  You  know  they  call  mjham 
a  flat,  and  the  nt-xt  one,  just  like  it,  a  tenement.  The  houM  un» 
the  street  is  awful  dirty,  and  so  all  kinds  of  people  live  there  togflthrr. 
Italians  and  Jews  and  Christians,  and  they  quarrel  terrible. 

"  You  must  please  excuse  these  clothes  drying  in  my  roan,  but  1 
can't  climb  the  ntairs  to  the  roof,  it  makes  my  heart  beat  ao*  ud  other 
bad  feelings.  That's  what  all  the  other  women  eaya,  too;  and  I 
don't  dare  to  hang  a  fine  wa^h  in  the  air  shaft,  becauae  some  one  eUr 
might  put  out  a  rod  wash  or  a  blue  wash  aboye  it,  and  it  dripadovri 
and  makes  you  do  your  wash  all  over  again." 

During  the  conversation  the  housekeeper  was  interrupted  tvic^ 
by  men  who  wanted  to  see  the  apartment.  *'It's  on  the  atoopintbe 
rear,"  she  explained.  ^' Three  rooms  and  ten  dollars  a  mootiL;  tvv' 
on  the  air  shaft,  and  one  at  the  back.  The  gas  coats  too  much:  I 
liiivo  to  liurn  kerosene  oil  myself,  and  them  n>oms  is  very  dark: 
miin-'s  li^'ht.  The  linli'.'s  ihiit  have  lived  in  them  rooms  alwavs cc^iu- 
jihiiiu'<l  111"  liiMilarhu  and  fli///,iin'ss.      Wlieri  I  used  to  live  in  dAT- 

nnMiis  fih slivift  I  iisi^il  to  Uiive  hradache  and  get  dizzy,  but  ni'". 

I'm  Jill  riiriii.  .Viul  lljrii  whi-ji  yun  q;ri  up  on  top  where  it'a  suiU:'. 
thf  suuis  n<Mi'  kills  yau,  A  frii'iul  i)f  mine  has  }vm\  her  top  fl<"i 
I'liipiy  ilnri'  mofiilis.  My  liusliand  wlien  lie  was  alive,  never  cou/ 
livi'  up  t(k|i.  Mo  ulways  said  it  niadr  him  sink  to  go  through  \i- 
lialls  vvitli  iln'  smt'lls  of  so  luanv  clilVurenl  families.  He  used  to  ^' 
air  slialls  (niLfhl  lo  liavi^  wlivs  iirri)ss  the  windows  to  keep  |)e*'[^^ 
fnnu  llini\siiiir  tiling's  inn.  lint  tl»c  noise  hurls  me.  It  comes  dofl:. 
till'  ai]'  sliafl  MT  tliat  soun'Uines  I  ean*t  sle*'p  all  iUght." 

Til*'  visitoi"  u-^kt'il  ahuut  the  chiLui  clnset  tliat  began  above  on*-^ 
lii-ad  and  i-xtomU'il  to  tin.-  ci-iiiuff.  'i'he  reply  was:  "■  Oh,  I  can*t  ^^  " 
into  llirni.  I've  only  uli'aned  it  twiei?  in  two  years.  I  keep  iiv- 
ilislii.'s  I  use  OIL  tliat  Utile  .shelf  in  tfje  corner."  She  also  said  h-'- 
<laik  Icills  n]i(,'  rleaT»eil  by  landK-  H^^ht,  or  at  ni^lit  when  the  gas  w;** 
li^Hited.  S]ir  inhU'd  lluit  the  boiiom  d  the  water-tank  on  iho  r-"'" 
was  ^■ov^'^'(l  si:c  inches  deep  with  nind  when  she  camo,  but  that  ■': '- 
Iv.ul  clii'aned  it.  and  thut  the  sun  shining  all  day  <m  the  tank  in  sii^;> 
iniT  iJjiule  the  water  had.     One  other  fact  she  added,  that  siie  woiili 
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5^e  very  muoh  to  have  the  board  fences  removed  and  the  back  yards 
lirown  into  one.  B. 


IfT    EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  IN  A  SECOND-CLASS  TENEMENT-FLAT 

HOUSE 

[The  writer  of  the  following  is  the  wife  of  a  stationary  engineer 
Dcoupying  a  position  which  enables  them  now  to  live  in  better  quar- 
ters than  the  average  tenement  house  provides.  During  the  time  of 
^v'liich  she  writes  her  husband  was  a  fireman  with  irregular  work, 
and  they  lived  ia  a  tenement  house,  paying  ¥11  per  month  for  three 
rooms.] 

Why  I  say  second-class  is  there  are  three  classes,  first,  second, 
SLXid  third.  First-class,  in  which  you  pay  liigh  rent  for  location  and 
appearance  of  house  and  hallways.  Generally  the  rooms  are  small, 
Imt  you  have  bath-room,  range,  and  improvements. 

Second-class,  in  which  you  pay  reasonable  rent  and  get  good-sized 
rooms,  but  no  improvements  and  poor  location.  It  is  this  class  I 
have  seen  the  most  of,  because  I  have  lived  in  them,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  the  homes  of  the  respectable  (or  supposed  to  be)  working 
class  ;  although  the  classes  of  people  get  all  mixed  together  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  If  you  put  on  your  thinking  cap,  you  need 
not  lack  work  for  the  brain,  and  if  you  are  observing  you  need  not 
lack  amusement.  But  you  must  have  no  nerves,  or  you  live  a  life 
of  excitement  and  nervousness*  Before  I  was  married  I  had  never 
lived  in  a  tenement  fiat.  My  first  experience  I  felt  like  a  prisoner, 
I  knew  I  was  free,  but  I  felt  as  if  some  power  was  keeping  me  there 
against  my  will. 

After  1  got  used  to  the  life,  I  began  to  look  around  and  study 
things  up,  and  to  wonder  why  I  should  feel  like  that,  I  began  to 
study  my  neighbors,  and  I  found  if  you  want  to  live  in  peace,  you 
must  keep  to  yourself,  I  saw  some  gossiping  and  drinking  together 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  fighting ;  and  not  content  with  fighting 
among  themselves,  they  draw  their  husbands  into  it,  when  they 
come  home  from  work.  Then  there  are  some  who  want  to  borrow 
all  the  time  from  every  one.  Then  you  see  men,  and  women  too, 
going  for  drink  as  early  as  five  o^clock  a,m.  The  women  will  neglect 
their  homes,  children,  husbands,  and  everything  for  drink ;  they 
never  seem  sober. 

That  is  where  the  danger  of  fire  comes,  with  such  people ;  for 
t^ey  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  or  able  to  control  their 
children,  I  have  seen  children  playing,  running  to  and  fro  with 
blazing  paper.     One  night  we  were  preparing  for  rest  when  there 
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wafl  a  smell  of  fire.  I  opened  the  room  door  and  saw  th«  hallff^r^ 
full  of  flmoke  and  all  the  people  out  on  the  stairs.  Two  or  three  oi 
us  van  down  to  the  janitor,  and  we  saw  black  smoke  coming  froa 
the  front  rooraa  on  the  ground  floor.  We  knocked  and  knocked  till 
at  last  an  old  woman  opened  the  door,  Sbe  was  just  rags  and  din 
and  too  dnink  to  speak.  The  vaah-tubs  were  full  of  clothes^  cokjwi 
and  white,  all  mixed  together;  &lie  said  slie  was  washing.  There 
was  no  fire,  bub  a  small  lauip  stood  on  the  stove  burning ;  coal  ww 
scattered  all  over  the  floor  ;  the  place  waa  upside  down,  and  whiaket 
bottles  were  alt  over  the  window-sill.  The  place  had  such  a  ckm 
smell,  no  bed  made,  and  it  past  10  P.M.  The  place  was  a  picture  o^ 
filth  and  dirt,  anil  yet  the  fnrniture  and  other  things  were  gooi. 
She  said  there  was  nothing  burning  there,  and  we  could  not  find 
where  the  smoke  came  from,  although  the  room  kept  filling  riti 
black  smoke.  We  searched  the  cellar,  hut  no  smoke  was  there.  & 
we  had  to  retire  at  that.  Lovely  sensation  to  go  to  rest  with  not 
knowing  what  hour  you  may  be  awakened  by  fire  ! 

Another  time  it  was  Sunday  noontime  :  we  had  just  sat  down  to 
dinner  when  1  saw  smoke  up  the  air  shaft-  J  thought  at  first  it  was 
fog,  then  it  grew  blacker,  and  I  ran  into  the  hallway,  and  looking 
over  the  banister  1  saw  the  smoke  thick  and  I  heard  voices;  so  I 
called  out,  "  What  is  the  matter  down  there  ?  "  and  i\  voice  said  ia  i 
scared  whisper,  "The  house  in  on  fire."  I  ran  into  the  room,  ami 
slipping  on  my  best  shoes  I  enatcLed  up  my  clothes  that  I  had  Uid 
on  the  bed  ready  to  go  out  after  dinner.  I  tDok  a  towel  and  weuiLd 
it  round  my  head  and  face,  telling  my  husband  to  do  the  Bame 
€]uickly.  I  groped  my  wjty  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street  jusl 
as  the  riames  were  bursting  through  under  the  stairs.  I  ran  up  the 
etreut  a  few  houses  to  where  the  aj^ent's  office  was,  and  left  my 
things,  thinking  my  husband  w^s  following  me  with  his  things,  but 
nOp  Then  I  ran  hack  to  find  him ;  he  was  looking  for  me,  and  bad 
nothing.  He  said  I  was  so  quick  that  he  did  not  know  whatwat 
happening,  and  when  he  saw  the  flames  he  came  down  to  see  if  I  wu 
out  safe  ;  then  he  wanted  to  go  back,  but  the  firemen  would  not  lei 
him,  for  the  house  was  cleared  of  every  one*  The  smoke  was 
dense. 

Well,  after  it  was  all  over  we  went  back.  We  lived  on  the  third 
floor,  aud  the  fire  had  just  begun  to  come  through  under  the  waah' 
tubs  and  in  the  bedroom.  All  the  lower  stairs  and  ground  fioorand 
first  floor  bach  was  destroyed.  It  appears  that  two  weeks  before 
they  had  let  the  back  l^asement  to  a  man  aiid  his  wife  with  two  chil- 
dren;  they  had  very  little  furniture,  and  four  days  before  the  firs 
they  had  the  furniture  insured,  and  on  Sunday  had  filled  the  asfi 
cans  full  of  rags  and  set  fire  to  it.     The  fire  marshal  had  the  nun 
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^^petecL  Had  it  been  ni^ht  no  oqc  would  have  escaped.  That  is 
pRII  reaaoD  why  landlords  should  have  tenements  fireproof, 
I  Another  delightful  thing  is  the  smell  of  cooking;  you  get  sniffs 
lof  all  kinds,  sometimes  pot  very  fresli,  ao  that  by  the  time  you  are 
Ixeady  for  your  owa  dinner  you  have  no  appetite, 
I  Nice  quiet  life  in  a  tenement !  On  one  floor  you  mil  find  two 
Ifamilies  liviag  next  door  to  each  other,  very  neighborly  for  a  time, 
Koing  from  room  to  room ;  then  they  dtiak  together  day  after  day, 
BUght  after  nighty  until  husbands  and  nivee  get  all  mixed  up  ;  then 
■they  all  fight,  tearing  anrl  biting  ench  other  like  animals,  and  getting 
Iknivea  to  each  other.  Of  course  at  a  time  like  that  all  the  men, 
kroraen,  and  children  that  are  in  the  house  are  out  on  the  stairs  and 
En  the  hallways. 

I  Over  us  lived  a  man  and  wife  with  two  children;  they  were  so 
■ragged  and  filthy  I  was  glad  when  they  moved.  Then  came  a  young 
Icoupie  ;  really  they  looked  boy  and  girl  —  he  looked  about  twenty- 
lone  and  she  about  eighteen ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  married  three 
pnonths  only.  Another  young  man  usecl  to  visit  them.  For  two 
ways  and  nights  thej  danced,  they  shouted.  I  cannot  call  it  sing- 
Kng,  because  they  were  too  drunk  to  sing-  Well*  it  was  like  bedlam 
Bet  loose.  We  could  not  sleep,  for  they  kept  it  up  early  and  late, 
VWe  did  not  like  to  say  anything,  or  make  a  complaint,  for  we  thought 
hhey  were  having  their  honeymoon.  It  waa  summer  time,  and  every 
nrindow  was  open,  so  everything  could  be  heard.  He  would  become 
Iquarrelaome,  and  they  would  both  swear  like  troopers.  They  were 
Lot  so  innocent  as  they  looked.  They  kept  it  up  two  or  three  times 
B  week  for  three  months.  The  people  began  to  shout  at  them  from 
|different  houses,  to  keep  quiet  and  let  people  sleep.  The  answer 
bhey  got  was,  "1  am  an  American  citizen,*'  At  last  people  complained 
■to  the  i^nt.  Then  they  began  to  throw  furniture  about  and  ham- 
pner  ou  the  doors.  So  the  agent  asked  me  if  they  were  as  bad  as 
■leople  said,  for  he  said  I  must  have  the  worst  of  it,  as  1  lived  under 
Khem.  I  showed  hitn  the  ceiling,  all  broken  and  craekod  all  over, 
BO  that  I  expected  it  to  come  down.  So  they  had  to  move.  Then 
bnother  family  came,  with  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years, 
mnd  a  girl  of  about  six  years.  Both  father  and  mother  drank ;  he 
beat  his  wife,  and  she  beat  the  children ;  they  were  bruised  and  cut 
b11  over.  I  heard  the  boy  screaming,  "  Oh.  mamma,  please  don't  hit 
poe."  With  that-,  it  sounded  as  if  she  had  tflken  the  poker  or  some- 
piling  from  the  stove.  She  must  have  hit  him,  for  he  screamed  more, 
hnd  said,  *'  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  ray  head  is  bleeding.'*  1  was  going 
Ito  report  them  to  the  Gerry  society. 

■  Then  \uu  can  walch  your  neighbors  in  other  bouses,  and  put  two 
Lnd  two  together  and  tell  what  ia  happening.      I  saw  hu:abft£^4.  ^'cl^. 
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wife  so  comfortttblo  and  bappy  together  every  morning  and  eveiiiii|H 
One  iiiorniog  I  aaw  the  maa  go  out  earLjr,  and  about  ten  o'clock  1 
heard  crying  and  moaning.  I  listened,  and  thought*  that  U  not  i 
child ;  that  IB  a  woman  iti  dislresa.  1  looked  and  flaw  people  in  tL* 
room.  I  thought,  something  has  hap|»oti4;d.  So  later  on  in  the  day 
1  heard  he  was  killed  hy  the  train.  After  the  fuDeral  she  moTE4 
away.     Some  one  moviQg  in  and  out  nearly  every  day* 

The  buck  of  the  house  in  the  nest  etreet  wiia  empty  except  tw 
Boors.  On  one  floor  were  two  old  ladies,  ao  prim  and  severe  lookiog 
they  reminded  me  of  New  England  womeQ-  On  the  other  Qooriiv 
mao  and  wife-  I  think  the  man  was  a  musician  that  played  at  partia 
or  in  the  street ;  for  twice  a  week  two  men  would  come  and  praotiM 
with  him.  One  played  baaa  Mdle^  and  the  other  a  barp,  while  he 
pliiyijd  the  violin.  After  they  had  practised  a  time  thev  would  pUj 
duiK'e  miisic^  aud  all  the  girlf^  and  boys  in  the  flata  would  go  in  c^ 
yardfl  and  dance.  How  the  people  did  enjoy  that  music !  Evetj 
one  would  be  at  thoir  windows  liatening.  Sometimes  they  woald 
pUy  old  Hong  tunes,  so  soft,  and  so  heviutifuU  Then  the  people 
would  clap  their  hands ;  it  was  inspiring  in  a  neighborhood  like  that 
I  was  sorry  when  they  left. 

At  last  the  top  floor  was  let  to  a  family  with  two  children.  Ow 
little  tot  ahout  three  years  old  would  climb  up  and  hang  through 
the  window;  I  expected  him  to  tall  every  day-  When  the  neil 
floor  was  let  to  a  young  couple,  with  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old.  the; 
were  friends  of  the  people  over  them  ;  so  they  all  had  a  jollification 
together  in  the  upper  rooms,  drinking,  music,  and  dancing  about  till 
late.  The  next  night  the  young  man  was  putting  down  the  carpet 
and  beside  him  was  the  beer  can  ;  they  were  drinking  beer  all  even- 
ing. About  a  week  after  they  gave,  what  I  suppose  they  call,  a 
housewarming,  and  there  were  lively  times  till  early  morning. 
About  a  week  after  that,  on  Thursday  night,  I  heard  the  baby  cry- 
ing day  and  night,  I  thought,  that  baby  is  sick  ;  the  third  night  I 
did  not  hear  it,  so  I  thought  it  was  better.  On  Sunday  my  husbaad 
said  to  me,  they  are  having  another  party  over  the  way  ;  they  have 
company  and  they  are  all  dressed  up.  I  looked  and  saw  white 
flowers  on  the  fire-escape.  I  said,  '*  Why,  it  is  a  funeral  party  ;  the 
baby  is  dead."  So  they  moved  away-  (Another  picture  in  the 
panorama  of  life  !) 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  whether  drink  causes  poverty  or  poverty 
causes  drink  among  the  working  classes.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  the  landlord  cannot  help.  If  he  turns  out  bad  tenantSt  ^^ 
is  likely  to  get  worse,  or  as  bad.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  his  hoa§e 
quiet  and  respectable,  he  must  get  references  with  his  tenants-  The 
landlords  cannot  always  help  the  overcrowding,  for  when  a  perBon 
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goes  after  rooms,  they  are  asked  how  many  in  family  ;  oil,  three ; 
but  when  they  move  ia  there  are  uncles  and  aimbs.  and  perhaps 
boarders,  making  double  the  mimber.  Sometimes  one  family  ^^ill 
rent  the  rooms,  and  two  fatuiUes  move  in. 

There  ia  much  the  landlords  can  do  for  the  good  of  tlieir  ten- 
ants* For  instance,  it  is  the  landlord's  duty,  or  agent's,  to  see  that 
the  janitor  keeps  the  place  clean,  It  is  dreadful  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  air  shafts  :  they  are  cleaned  when  it  suits  the  janitors  ;  they 
are  the  receptacle  for  everything  thrown  from  the  windows  of  two 

Ibouaes  ;  a  child  naturally  throws  things  through   tlie  wiudow*,  but 

IgrowD  people  should  know  better,  —  they  are  as  had  aa  the  children, 
Eones,  akins  of  fruit,  old   tin  cons,  dirty  paper,  and  all    kinds  of 

'IhingQ  are  thrown  out.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  tho  Board  of 
Health  to  see  that  the  landlords  attend  to  these  things^  I  do  not 
think  the  Hoard  of  Health  inspectors  should  say  when  they  are 
going  around  ;  thpy  should  take  the  people  by  surprise  and  they 
would  aee  many  things. 

Then,  again,  spitting  on  stairs  and  in  hallways  sliould  be  strictly 

[forbidden,  and  not  only  forbidden,  but  made  punishable  b3'  law. 
There  should  be  a  light  kept  in  the  dark  lower  hallway  at  all  times, 
for  the  hall  and  stairs  are  ao  narrow,  a  person  coming  down  and  a 
person  going  np  are  likely  to  collide,  especially  if  they  are  carrying 
anything.  Anything  that  ia  detrimental  to  the  health  of  othersrj 
should  not  be  allowed.  If  people  would  only  think  of  the  golden 
rule,  to  do  to  others  aa  they  wish  to  be  done  by,  and  think  that  the 
world  was  not  made  for  them  alone.  For  thoae  thjvt  are  compelled 
to  lire  in  tenements,  how  they  could  help  each  other  to  live  better 
and  happier  lives.  Some  one  may  be  tiick  or  djnng,  and  they  are 
diaturbod-  Thaeo  that  are  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  have  much  to  study  and  many  problems  to  solve,  that  will  take 
time  and  patience-  It  may  seem  disheartening  to  an  onlooker,  for  he 
cannot  see  the  ins  and  outs  like  a  person  that  lives  among  the 
poor. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  I  think  is  dreadful,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  cause  of  a  3;reat  many  children  being  so  rude  and  forward. 
In  the  ordinary  flats  there  is  no  privacy  at  all,  either  from  your  chil- 
dren or  your  neighbors  ;  for  everything  can  be  heanl  unless  you  are 
as  quiet  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  person.  Of  course  people  do  not 
always  whisper.  Now  there  are  many  little  things  about  private 
business  that  husband  and  wife  wish  to  talk  about,  that  concern  no 
one  elae.  If  in  building  the  new  model  houses  tboy  would  make 
the  walls  and  floors  to  deaden  sound,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
humanity.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Pt>ot  has  doue  much  toward  baths  for  the  people;   but  it  would  be  a 
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great  benefit  to  manY  a  poor  family  if  they  would  baild  baths  for 
WAshiDg  and  dryiug  clothea,  charging  »o  much  mi  hour,  as  they  have 
in  London,  for  la  Esinull  flats  where  there  are  chUdrea,  washing  i» 
very  uohealthy,  drying  clothes  where  people  eat  and  sleep^  when  the 
weather  is  bad.  If  you  hang  them  on  the  roof  you  must  watch  tli«m 
or  they  disappear  ;  if  you  live  in  the  back  and  have  pulley  linea,  in 
some  places  a  whfiet  and  one  tablecloth  fills  the  line,  and  they  blo» 
over  the  next  line,  and  get  more  dirty  than  before  tUey  were  waaijoi 
The  women  up  over  you  &huke  their  bedclothes  and  tu^s  over  jonr 
clothes  ;  and  if  the  people  are  not  clean,  then  your  clothes  will !»« 
animids  walking  about  over  them. 

Oh,  there  is  lota  to  think  about  in  a  tenenieDt-flat  house.  Tali 
about  fire-cflcapea,  for  so  they  are  called  1  I  should  call  them  curi- 
osity shops,  for  they  are  coxered  with  everything  from  bedding  doMra 
to  flower-pote ;  here  you  see  ragu  of  quilts  and  clothes  ;  there  yoa 
Bee  chuirs,  tin  boxes,  ice  boxes,  doga,  birds,  uata,  rabbits,  jars,  and 
boltlen  of  every  description,  big  parrots  aurecching  at  each  oUieiv 
canaries  singing,  and  children  pliiying.  Here  and  there  you  wi]i 
fiud  a  fire-escape  devoted  to  flowera  alone,  but  rarely.  They  are  i 
sight  to  see-  When  1  look  through  my  windows  and  down  between 
the  rows  of  houses,  where  the  yards  are  so  small  that  the  hous^ 
seem  quite  close  together,  it  reminds  me  of  tlie  old  historical  Petti- 
coat  Lane,  Whilechapel,  in  London. 

I  leave  the  third  class  entirely  out,  for  it  is  past  my  comprehen- 
sion how  they  live  at  all-  It  is  only  an  animal  existence  —  work, 
eat,  sleep,  drink-  No  thought  of  cleanliness  in  homes  or  themselves. 
That  class  is  the  hardest  to  reach.  It  is  a  problem  how  to  deal  with 
them,  to  better  their  condition.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever  talking  or 
preaching  to  them.  The  only  way  I  see  is  force  of  example  through 
their  children.  When  they  see  the  children  growing  up  to  be  what 
they  should  be,  they  will  be  ashamed  if  they  are  not  too  hardened 
and  stupid  with  drink.  If  they  do  not  entirely  reform,  they  will 
keep  within  bounds  for  their  children's  sakes,  and  the  children  will 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  their  parents.  N.  H- 
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Years  ago,  my  first  home  in  a  city  and  in  New  York  was  in  nn 
old  tenement  house  over  a  saloon  in  Chrystie  Street,  and  indeed  it 
was  not  a  happy  initiation.  What  I  remember  moat  was  the  dark- 
ness that  permeated  the  whole  building,  the  groping  up  the  stairs  and 
through  the  hallways  into  the  rooms  that  were  not  much  brighter 
In  fact,  only  our  front  room  was  reallj'  light,  and  we  had  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  living  in  the  front.  Both  kitchen  and  bedroom  were 
without  any  opening  for  either  light  or  air,  and  a  lamp  waa  always 
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^^^^^^^^v,for,  of  course,  we  knew  Dot  the  wonder  of  ga&.  Liv- 
^^^^^^^^Hit,  however,  could  not  always  be  looked  upon  a3  an 
^^^^^^^Hd  I  have  m  mind  the  hard  wash-days,  with  all  the 
^^^^^^T^^iT  to  be  puiupt?d  anil  carried  fiom  the  balL  It  was  a 
^^^^^M  o,  and  needed  a.11  the  streogth  oC  two  anna  to  work  it. 

^^^^^1  10  lire  in  the  back  have  linei^,  a  luxury  which  can  onlj 

^^^^^H  dialed  by  those  who  must  c^rry  everr  bit  of  their  wa^ 

^^^^^H  ir  flights  rif  atair^  to  the  roof,  and  particularly  on  oold 

^^^^^H  is  almost  enough  to  make  people  determine  ta  wear 

^^^^H  longer  without  change,  and  obstinately  not  care  if 

^^^^f  or  rjot.     To  go  back  to  my  recollection  of  this  old- 

t  JJ>  memories  of  the  sink  (which  also  served  for  this 

Irhole  floor^  are  more  vivid  than  all  else,  for  this  was  a  source  of 
tiever  ending  controversies  between  the  families.  Each  would  ac- 
Icuse  the  other  of  filling  the  sink  with  matter  which  l)elonged  in  the 
[gurbage  barrel,  and  cleaning  the  sink  was  certainly  dirty  work.  How 
nnfortunat««  that  where  the  greatest  effort  for  cleanliness  in  urgent, 
Ithe  necessity  for  it  is  leiist  underatood.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
Iblamo  where  the  surroundings  are  so  unclean  and  unattractive.  It 
[Would  be  a  laborious  undertakiug  indeed  to  try  to  make  &  home 
Ibright  and  cheerful  under  such  discouraging  eonditiona- 
I  We  moved  from  this  tenement  one  day  to  another  in  Division 
tetreet.  this  time  remeinbering  to  profit  by  experience  and  choose  the 
|back  rooms.  But  we  sacrificed  much  for  the  convenience  of  hnes* 
pnuch  of  the  light  we  had  l>efore,  for  there  we  had  at  least  one  hght 
poom  facing  the  street,  while  here  a  great  blank  wall  loomed  up 
[before  us  for  our  scenery,  which  with  it5  tiny  squares  of  windows 
Irescmbled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  gloomy  prison.  We  had  more 
Iprivacy  here  though,  whieh  we  valued.  Only  two  families  were  com- 
K>elled  to  come  in  coat^ict  through  the  pump  and  sink,  and  the  two 
UiUgh  of  this  floor  were  quite  separate. 

I  After  a  few  years  in  this  house  we  tried  another.  This  house 
[had  rather  a  refined,  quiet  aspect,  and  was  well  kept  and  clean.  We 
Ihad  our  own  sink  and  running  water  too,  and  stationary  tuba,  so 
■wash-day  troubles  were  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  gas  seemed 
Ib  kind  of  magic,  and  the  first  night  we  lit  every  jet  in  the  house  so 
Iwe  might  revel  in  this  new  luxury.  But  best  of  all,  our  scenery 
Ihad  changed.  Actual  trees  grew  before  us  and  green  yards  and 
[pretty  flowers.  In  the  street  next  ours,  right  opposite,  were  two 
[sniall,  low.  private  houses,  and  to  the  people  in  the  tenements  around, 
[the  open  space  and  lovely  green  were  like  a  veritable  oai^is  in  the 
Uesert  of  down  town.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  also  a  part  of  our 
iTiew,  and  could  ho  distinctly  seen  from  end  to  end.  How  often  by 
might  we  would  watch  the  lights  twinkling  like  stars  la  th^  d\HJj*cMyt- 
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It  was  a  very  Lappy  change,  and  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  lot  t 
little  while,  indetd  a  very  HtlJe  while. 

Lois,  I  understand,  are  very  valuable,  aud  aooD  the  beautlfui  trm 
were  cut  down.  It  was  a  barbarous  thing;.  The  grtjcu  yanis  ko^ 
tli*wera  went  next,  tind  then  we  knew^  though  at  tirst  we  moomfJ 
and  wondered,  that  all  this  diggjag  and  uprooting  meant  new  bouM 
of  greater  height  and  depth.  Once  more  we  were  to  ha%-e  the  tigt 
forbidding  walls  before  ue.  Nor  did  it  take  long.  In  little  ot«i 
year  it  was  all  accomplished,  and  even  our  beloved  bridge  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view,  fimdually  the  honae,  too,  underwent! 
change  for  the  worse  tlirough  neglect  of  the  landlord,  who.  rathff 
than  make  repairs,  decreased  the  rent.  By  tlie  time  he  ha<l  found  it 
Eecessary  to  decrease  the  rent  three  times  (three  dollars)  in  ordertA 
keep  hie  tenants,  it  was  time  to  look  again  for  another  house,  for  thii 
was  no  longer  one  to  be  proud  of. 

So  we  moved  again.  Really  in  a  worse  neighborhood  than  cts 
before,  but  by  far  the  best  house^  and  the  house,  after  all,  is  more 
important  than  the  street,  when  one  has  to  choose.  We  are  sCiii 
living  in  this  last  choice,  and  we  now  feel  we  are  in  almost  as  perfect 
a  tenement  or  3at  as  can  be  imagined  or  hoped  for. 

There  are  two  fiats  built  next  each  otlier  on  the  aame  plan,  bj 
the  same  owner,  and  sanitary  conditions  have  been  observed  fmot 
cellar  to  roof.  Light  anJ  cleanliness  pervade  the  hoascs  througKoot 
No  stumbling  up  the  stairs  here,  for  a  good-sized  window  lights  tk* 
way  on  each  floor.  The  halls  are  tiled  and  easily  kept  clean,  whU* 
on  each  floor  are  two  little  toilet  eloseta,  each  with  a  window  which 
o|>ens  into  a  large  double  air  shaft.  This  is  always  kept  painted  t 
clean  white*  The  dumb-waiter,  also  in  the  hall,  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  by  one  who  is  saved  repeated  climbing  up  and  down  tlii 
stairs  with  ash-cans,  market  baskets,  etc. 

The  rooms  themselves  are  all  light  and  bright,  and  all  thingi 
throughout  the  houses  show  that  no  mediocre  workmen  have  beea 
employed.  The  painting  is  beautifully  done,  and  is  repeated  u 
frequently  as  necessary  without  any  reminder.  Indeed,  a  man  ii 
sent  through  the  houses  regularly  to  inquire  if  anjtliiag  ncedft  fttteih 
tion,  and  should  anything  get  broken  or  out  of  order  before  he  coiner 
a  word  to  the  janitress  is  quite  sufficient. 

I  might  mention  that  the  rent  is  $18,  and  is  very  little  more  thuB 
we  used  to  pay.  Another  matter  of  real  interest,  I  think,  ia  thftt 
the  owner  beeps  his  property  in  suob  good  state  for  no  other  reafiot 
than  that  ultimately  it  must  redound  to  his  own  interest,  for  tht 
honaea  must  lust  longer  and  are  always  sure  to  he  filled.  Would 
that  there  were  more  men  of  the  same  spirit,  and  more  such  houses; 
larger  ones  with  more  rooms,  and  with  bath-rooms  too. 
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W  EXPERIENCE  IN  TENEMENT    HOUSES  FROM  THE  TENANTS' 
I  POINT  OF  VIEW 

I     When  I  was  marriedi  nearly  ten  years  ago,  our  friendH  advised 

^  to  rent  two  or  three  rooms  in  a  private  bouse,  but  I  wanted  more 
Ubaii  three  rooms;  four  rooms  I  conBidered  absolutely  necessary  at 
that  time,  but  four  rooms  m  a  private  house  would  cost  twenty  dol- 
lars; four  rooms  in  a  tenement  were  ten  dollars,  so  into  a  tenement 
we  moved,  in  the  Nineties,  East  Side,  four  apartments  on  a  floor; 
mir  apartmeiLt  was  in  the  front,  three  flights  up,  four  rocmB,  station- 
by  tubs,  gas,  china  closets,  etc.  What  pleased  me  most  was  a  large 
open  air  sliaft  connecting  our  tenement  to  another  one  of  the  same 
style,  extending  from  the  kitchen  windows  in  the  front  to  the  kitchen 
windows  in  the  rear  apartments.  My  pleasure  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  with  the  light  we  also  had  foul  air,  caused  by  vegetables 
and  other  refuse  being  thrown  into  the  air  shaft  from  the  different 

Eadows. 
Our  sleep  was  also  disturbed  nightly  by  drunken  quarrels  and 
e  language,  which  emanated  from  the  various  apartments  having 
openings  into  the  air  shaft.  The  cause  of  all  this  disorder  was 
^^ught  into  the  tenement  in  tin  paila  and  pitchers  ;  the  women  were 
Horse  than  the  men^  who,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Saturday 
night,  were  comparatively  sober,  industrious  mechanics,  but  with  the 
vomen  it  was  a  constant  parade  of  beer  kettles  from  early  morning 
■ntil  late  at  night.  Oi»e  young  woman  told  me  she  could  not  sleep 
H  she  did  not  have  beer  before  she  went  to  bed.  "What  I  "  I  said 
to  her, ''after  all  you  drink  during  the  day?"  *'0h;  that  is  nothing," 
she  replied ;  '"  my  man  would  be  mad  if  I  did  not  drink  with  him." 
I  found  out  that  he  didn't  have  any  idea  she  drank  during  the  day. 
It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  me,  for  she  was  only  nineteen  years  old 
and  very  pretty. 

We  lived  ten  months  in  that  house,  and  I  could  fill  ten  pages  with 
■le  disagreeable  incidents  that  occurred  while  we  were  there.  Com- 
plaints to  the  agent  did  not  amount  to  anything,  so  we  resolved  to 
move,  and  with  the  erronpoua  idea  that  all  tenements  were  like  the 
one  I  have  been  describing-  We  moved  into  a  flat.  If  I  had 
remained  there,  my  views  of  tenement  house  life  would  have  been 
very  narrow. 

Another  tenement  in  the  Seventies,  on  the  East  Side,  in  which  T 
lived,  was,  prior  to  its  being  made  as  such,  an  old-fashioned  seven- 
room  fiat  house,  four  apartments  on  a  floor,  four  rooms  in  the  front 
and  three  in  the  rear,  the  division  being  made  by  locking  the  door 
between  the  centre  bedrooms,  an  arrangement  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  landlord;  but  for  the  tenants  who  wanted  to  sleep 
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at  night  and  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  noises  in  the  adjo&i- 
ing  apartment,  t!»is  plan  of  division  and  fiubtraction  is  very  un^iti*- 
factory.  The  opening  should  have  been  filled  up  with  studding 
lath,  and  plaster. 

The  plumbing  wafl  antiquated;  both  toilet  and  w^ash-tnbs  wen 
very  often  unfit  for  use.  The  janitor  would  occa^^ionailj'  Eoake  i 
pretence  of  repairing  them,  but  that  which  was  really  needed  wa 
better  sanitary  arrangements. 

All  nationalities  were  represented  in  this  tenement,  and  althotijii 
there  waa  not  so  much  drinkJug;  amongst-  the  women,  they  quarrelled 
quit*  often,  and  were  continually  conliding  their  troubles  tome, tt 
that  fiually  I  decided  to  move. 

I  am  at  present  living*  in  an  apartment  house,  three  famUie^  oui 
floor,  two  apartments  in  the  front,  one  in  the  rear,  ooch  apartmenl 
oonftirtting  of  fonr  rooms.  Our  apartment  being  in  the  front  uecess- 
tatea  carrying  the  wash  to  the  roof.  The  house  is  kept  olean  and 
neat ;  the  rents  are  reasonable.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  Jiouse  and 
takes  good  care  of  his  property ;  therefore  he  very  seldom  has  aa 
empty  apartment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bath  we  use  the  stationary  tubs,  and  I  tiiini 
it  would  be  a  good  plan,  where  the  space  ia  limited  in  an  apartmenl, 
to  have  the  tubs  arranged  so  that  the  centrepiece  could  be  taken 
out»  making  a  good  Bubstitute  for  a  bath-tub.  A-  C.  F- 


LIFE  IN  A  NEW  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

A  perrtfin  who  has  not  hunted  for  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  can 
hardly  believe  what  &  ^'privilege  "  it  is  to  live  in  one.  The  College 
Settlement,  not  having  room  for  itti  residents,  had  decided  to  increase 
itJi  opportunities  hy  t:iking  quflrtera  iu  a  m^ar-by  tonomcut  hi>a$^ 
and  the  writer,  together  with  two  others,  were  to  work  out  llie 
experiment* 

We  knew  just  what  we  wanted, —  three  bedrooms,  a  sitting  room- 
and  an  extra  room  for  storage  purpose*  Rents  are  always  high  in  a 
crowded  district,  so  we  fixed  upon  $20  per  month  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary. We  knew  that  four  rooma  and  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water 
could  be  had  uptown  for  the  same  sum  and  leas*  We  thought  that 
the  respectability  attached  to  us  as  members  of  the  Settlement  would 
insure  our  entrance  almost  anywhere.  However,  not  a  concession 
was  made,  the  attitude  of  the  landlords  being,  "Take  it  or  leave  it, 
as  you  please*" 

We  had  much  to  learn.  Up  and  down  stairs  we  went*  The 
search  began  in  July  and  was  continued  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
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r,  Some  places  were  too  Airiall,  others  too  dark,  all  too  dear  for 
tat  was  offered.  In  some  houses  the  rooms  seemed  possible,  but 
B  glance  into  the  so-called  ^'air  shaft*'  waa  enough;  festoons  of 
5^  and  rotting  vegetables  hung  from  the  windows,  and  piles  of 
■use  lay  at  the  bottom.  During  the  search  we  found  but  one  build- 
y  -where  there  were  balh-rooma.  and  the  price  for  four  rooma  and 
bh  was  ^23  a  month,  but  there  were  no  vacancies.  Nowhere  was 
are  a  place  where  three  people  could  live  comfortably  at  a  rental 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  found  that  a  new  tenement 
^use  on  Orchard  Street  was  almost  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
aster  was  still  wet  and  thinj^s  were  in  a  generally  unfinished  state, 
it  tiiese  are  small  dirticulties  to  an  East  Sider  looking  for  rooms, 
he  agent  stood  at  the  door  with  book  and  pencil  in  bund,  taking 
ipo^its  from  would-be  tenants*  The  building  was  one  of  the  kind 
ultjplying  very  fast,  —  four  apartments  of  three  rooms  each  on  every 
>or.  The  front  apartments  on  the  second  floor  ( up  two  flights)  had 
>t  been  engaged  and  the  rent  Wiia  *'14  each.  We  thought  we  might 
,ke  two  apartments  if  we  could  find  a  fourth  person  to  share  the 
cpenae,  as  itiis  was  ^8  more  than  we  had  expected  to  pay.  We 
iked  tLe  figent  to  hold  these  apartments  till  Monday.  This  was  on 
Aturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday  intervened,  one  of  the  best  business 
ays  of  the  week  for  hou^e  agents  in  this  neighborhood.  Once  more, 
at  falteringly,  we  ventured  to  say  who  we  were  and  tried  to  make 
un  see  the  advantage  of  having  tenants  who  would  do  no  cooking 
I  the  house,  would  take  good  care  of  the  rooms,  and  would  turn 
lera  over  at  the  expiration  of  their  stay  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
njnd  them.  The  reply  to  tliia  was,  *'You  pay  your  money,  we 
mi  care  what  you  do  with  the  rooms,"  After  some  further  per- 
lasion  he  promised  to  do  as  we  asked,  but  we  had  little  faith  in  his 
ord. 

Before  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  we  had  found  our  fourth 
Tson  and  presented  ourselves  at  the  building  only  to  discover  that 
le  of  the  two  apiirtmenta  we  desired  had  been  rented.  When  re- 
oached  for  lu-eaking  his  promise,  the  agent  curtly  told  us  that  if 
lople  gave  him  money  to  hold  rooms  they  got  the  preference.  After 
peated  visits  and  much  persuading  we  succeeded  in  securing  rooms 
1  the  floor  below.  The  rent  was  i^l  more,  ft-!9  for  six  rooms,  and 
e  paid  iS'lO  to  hold  thorn.  After  taking  thera  we  began  to  doubt, 
hey  were  not  so  light  as  the  rooms  above,  but  when  we  remarked 
lis  to  the  landlord  he  qnickly  said,  "  If  you  don't  want  these  rooms, 
vy  so ;  there  are  plenty  waiting  who  will  pay  S'SO  for  what  you  are 
Btting  for  $29.'*  We  meekly  said  we  wanted  them  and  departed, 
illy  appreciating  the  privilege  that  was  ours. 
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What  did  we  get  for  cor  tS^?  Let  me  describe  one  of  tbm 
iwo  B|»rtmenc&.  There  was  a  front  Toom  11  feet  6  incbas  vide 
bv  9  fe^t  6  mcb«s  loog  vbich  contained  a  tiny  wardrobe.  Ita 
middle  room  or  kitchen,  11  feet  6  inches  wide  bj  11  feet  long,  W 
no  range*  theivfore  no  hot  vrater.  But  there  vrere  laundry  tuba  «^ 
a  sink  with  a  cupboard  aboT6  for  dishes  and  cooking  ut«nsJUf  Imti^ 
was  9o  high  tbat  only  one  shelf  cotUd  be  reacb&d  from  the  6oor.  TW 
t«ck  room  iras  the  faoiily  bedroom.  This  w&b  7  feet  %vi<le  bj  9  it^ 
9  iDckeQ  long,  b^l  no  cloeet,  and  opened  on  the  air  shaft. 

Oq  the  6rst  of  October  we  moved  in  and  proceeded  to  make  dtf 
plac«  as  homelike  and  attractive  aft  pofisible*  The  tvo  kitcbeoavt 
turned  into  sitting  rooms  by  soreening  off  the  tubs  and  sink.  11* 
other  rooms  were  used  for  bedrooms  until  the  bad  air  from  the  slaft 
made  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  rear  room.  Then  we  made  a  o^udt 
in  the  middle  room  Jo  duty  for  a  bed.  and.  with  its  cover  and  hrigbi 
cuslii^ns,  it  passed  for  a  piece  of  uiting  room  furniture  in  thcdij- 
tine. 

We  bad  none  too  much  space  in  our  six  rooms^  yet  we  knew  am 
family  of  seven  in  tbe  same  house  who  occupied  half  that  number. 
and  our  bouse  h&d  the  reputation  of  having  no  large  famiUeis.  Serenl 
took  boar\ler%.  This  means  of  helping  out  with  the  rent  is  commoalj 
r^orted  to,  no  matter  how  few  the  rooms. 

There  were  roaiiy  evidences  of  the  most  careless  building,  thinp 
"vrbivh  would  not  be  tolerated  by  owners  in  a  different  locaJiiJ 
Workmen  had  used  one  of  our  rooms  for  their  tools,  nails  had  be^ 
driven  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  walls  had  l«?en  soiled,  and  jaiDj 
had  been  spattered  everywhere.  For  a  time  the  floors  seemed  bope- 
less  with  great  splashes  of  paint  and  plaster*  but  by  degrees  we  ^ 
them  sonified  and  stained.  A  board  under  the  sink  had  l>eeD  removrf 
to  admit  a  pipe  and  had  not  been  replaced.  The  pas  fixtures  y^^^ 
poor  and  ill  titled,  so  that  we  had  a  constaot  leakage,  which  w^ 
btith  expensive  aiul  far  from  henUhful.  Doors  and  windows  wer*  so 
loose  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  comfortably  because  of  the  t»> 
lliag  noise  and  the  draughts.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  a  good  placets 
s|rt^Hk  of  the  draughts  in  a  teuemeDt  house, 

L'p  to  tlie  time  of  living  in  one  we  could  not  understand  whTO*ff 
neighbors  so  carefully  closed  all  their  windows  if  tbe  weather  grf* 
the  least  bit  cool.  Never  have  1  felt  such  draughts  as  those  vh\<^ 
tormented  us  in  that  house.  They  came  from  all  directions  onl  o^ 
the  walls,  up  froni  the  floor,  through  the  crevices  about  the  doo^ 
and  windows,  circling  around  us  in  eddies-  We  were  all  foD^l  <^- 
fresh  air.  but  little  by  little  we  fell  into  tbe  ways  of  our  neigKhoP 
and  began  closing  windows  until  we  grew  ashamed  of  our  bad  habits 
and  in  <heer  desperation  covered  our  heads  and  opened  tbe  window 
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ETITilt  some  investigator  explain  tliie  ?     We  think  it  is  bad  building  ; 
lotliing  was  well  joined  In  our  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  retneuiber  the  number  of  trips  miide  to 
Ae  landlord  to  have  only  the  necessary  things  done.  After  repeated 
efforts  the  aaila  were  withdrawn  from  a  window  sash  into  which 
b%*^enty  large  ones  hv.d  been  driven,  but  we  never  succeeded  ia  hav- 
ing the  holes  filled  and  painted.  They  remain  a  testimony  to  the 
viray  things  are  done  and  left  undone  in  a  big  tenement-  We  asked 
to  have  the  walls  cleaned,  but  were  told  they  would  be  painted  in 
the  spring,  so  we  subraitted. 

A  Yiddish  carpenter,  who  could  speak  no  English,  appeared  one 
morning  with  a  box  of  tools  and  the  single  word  "  wash-tuba/'  Won- 
dering what  he  could  want  with  our  wash-tubs  I  admitted  him  ;  he 
jwalked  to  the  tubs  and  drove  a  nail  without  an  apparent  thought  as 
where  he  was  driving  it  or  why.  He  then  started  to  go,  when  it 
ed  through  my  mind  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  put  in  the 
.rd  under  the  sink  ;  taking  him  by  the  sleeve  and  turning  him 
,ck,  I  pointed  under  the  sink.  A  look  of  intelligence  came  into  his 
■e.  He  fell  on  hi»  kneeu  and  began  chopping  wood  on  our  stamed 
Soor.  With  nmny  gesticulations  i  got  him  into  the  hall  to  do  hia 
chopping  aud  eawing,  and,  after  directions  conveyed  by  motions,  the 
board  w:(s  put  in. 

Before  we  left  the  building  the  landlord  came  in  and  told  ue  he 
would  do  anything  he  could  for  our  comfort.  This  was  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  shows  that  it  would  be  real  missionary  work  for  friends  of 
the  cause  of  better  tenements  to  live  for  a  time  in  such  houses  and 
demand  that  the  laniUords  do  their  duty,  which  surely  is  to  make  as 
comfortable  as  possible  the  people  from  whom  they  collect  their 

rta. 
We  remained  in  the  house  seven  months.  We  feel  that  they 
yf^ifj  well  spent,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  continue  the  experiment. 
We  found  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  comfortable  living.  Though 
the  house  was  new,  the  odors  soon  became  insufferable*  and  the  air 
from  the  shaft,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  but  which  may  well  be 
repeated,  beuame  so  foul  that  we  could  uot  sleep  in  the  rooms  open- 
ing on  it  without  feeling  that  we  were  taking  a  great  risk.  Th^ 
stairs  were  usually  so  dirty  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  use  them*  and 
clothing  wae  constantly  being  soiled  with  the  contact.  ISut  how  could 
tliis  be  helped  ?  There  was  the  traffic  of  twenty-two  families,  where 
the  children  had  to  run  most  of  the  errands,  und  they,  of  course, 
spilled  things  on  their  various  journeys.  And  how  could  we  hope 
to  live  quietly  with  the  noise  from  these  twenty-two  families,  with 
cliildren  running  overhead  and  through  the  halls  and  crying,  with 
furniture  l>eing  moved  about  over  bare  floors,  with  the  housekeeper 
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scolding  careless  tenants,  and  so  on  ?  So  dark  were  the  rooms  dut 
the  gaa  had  to  be  lighted  at  three  o'clock,  and  yet  this  b»iui«  *■ 
called  a  light  uiie. 

From  our  short  trial  of  hving  in  a  tenement  bonso  we  are  nJf 
to  plead  for  tho  greatest  effort  toward  Wtter  homes  for  our  worfci^ 
people  with  larger  rooms  for  the  rent  and  more  pure  air  and  sanligb 
vhioh  shouM  be  free.  A.  D. 


LIFE   IN    A   TEnEMEJfT   HOUSE 

Aa  a  tenement  dweller,  I  rej^ard  carelessness  as  the  greatest  eii 
of  tenement  hnuae  life.  Mothers  overburdened  with  family  i^ra 
become  negligent-  Then,  step  by  step,  follow  laziness  and  ih^om 
filth. 

In  the  ordinarj"  tenement  wa  find  on  each  floor  from  eight  to  fooi- 
teen  rooms,  divided  into  apartments  of  two,  three,  und  four  room* 
And  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  finds  four  families  on  a  floor,  li 
these  apartmetite  were  woU  ventilated  and  thu  rooms  large  nod  «iy< 
tbt»  conilition  of  affaire  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  rnoau  an 
eniull,  the  halls  are  Hark  and  narrow,  and  the  air  shafts  are  either*" 
small  as  to  l>e  useless  or  are  closed  at  the  top.  On  account  of  th^r 
projtimity  to  the  kitchen,  they  soon  become  receptacles  for  Jnut 
skins,  bonea,  etc.,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  tenants.  UnW 
tfie  janitor  is  a  careful  person,  the  very  thing  that  should  be  a  nstfui 
improvement  becomes  a  menace  to  health- 

However,  it  must  not  be  supported  that  in  many  houses  impr-TYe- 
ments  exist,  or  hitve  been  niAde,  which  the  tenants  do  not  appreciate. 
And  we  would  find  that  when  families  demanded  certain  impro^'e- 
nient?Si  uud  when  Lhe  desirt:  for  better  liying  apartments  became  intrf 
g-eiieial,  capitaU  tver  on  the  Inokoiit  for  a  good  investment,  wouli 
endtjMVor  tu  supply  the  wanty  of  the  people.  But,  of  course,  iff 
ehould  compel  the  old  ^*  mosabaeks,'*  who  would  never  improve  tlieir 
property  unless  obliged  to  by  law- 
One  would  really  aj)preoiate  a  bath  occasionally,  but  such  a  thin? 
is  impossible  in  the  lenoment  house  of  to-day.  Our  wives  would  like 
to  lave  a  safe  method  of  drying  their  clothes,  instead  of  the  present 
mcthrKi  which  results  in  so  many  deaths  every  year  caused  by  wumea 
falling  out  of  windows.  The  fences  separating  the  yards  could  Iw 
taken  do^Ti  and  we  should  have  a  safe  playground  for  the  children; 
a  few  trees  woulJ  provide  sufficient  shade.  And  with  the  establijjli- 
luent  of  drying  rooms,  or  other  suitable  method  of  drying  clothes,  the 
neeeasity  fur  the  uiiaiglitly  clothes-pole  would  be  at  an  end-  TlieD9TU 
back  yards,  instead  of  being  an  nnsightly  blot,  would  become  breatliine 
spots  and  pleasant  playgrounda  for  the  cluldren, 
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la  cont'lusioD  let  me  suggest  what  I  think  are  the  legislative  re- 
Forms  which  are  really  needel  for  the  improvement  of  the  tenements. 
FirH.  Every  house  sliould  have  at  least  two  shower-baths,  one 
[or  males,  the  other  for  females.  The  objections  to  the  tub-batbsare 
many  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  them  here. 
Second,  No  apartment  should  be  ho  divided  as  to  permit  n  family 
>f  more  than  foiU"  to  occupy  lesa  than  four  rooms* 

Third*    Fire-escapes*  instead  of  running  up  and  down  the  hooae 
they  dc  now,  and  making  ooe^s  chances  depend  upon  his  ability 
to  climb  a  ladder,  should  extend  ftcrotia  the  fi'ont  or  rear  of  the  en- 
tire row  of  houses.     Where  a  house  is  isolated  the  ladder  fire-escapes 
iight  be  permitted. 

Fotrrth.    There  should  be  easy  access  to  the  roof.     In  many  cases 
|tbe  ladder  route  is  the  only  one.    This  is  nearly  aa  bad  as  the  closed 
ir  shaftBi  since  it  keeps  people  from  where  they  could  easily  get  a 
little  air, 

Fifth,  Air  shafts  should  be  built  in  every  tenement.  They 
[lould  be  large  nnd  open  at  the  top,  and  should  be  cleaned  and 
Fhite\vaiibed  at  regular  periods. 

Sixth,    The  fences  in  the  yards  and  rear  buildings  should  be  re- 
loved  to  furnish  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  a  breathing  spot 
the  evening  for  their  pjirenta, 

Sev^nth^    Halls  should  always  be  lighted  and  kept  clean.      Closets, 
lars,  etc.,  should  be  painted  or  whitewashed  at  stated  periods. 
These  suggestions  come  from  a  tenement  dweller  who  has  spent 
lis  life  in  the  tenements  among  tenement  people,  and  who  feela  that 
aore  than  anythiLg  else  simple  education  and  a  few  practical  reforms 
the  legislature  are  needed  to  solve  the  tenement  house  problem. 


TESTIMONY   OF  A    TENANT 

restinjoay  token  Iwfore  ibe  Teiu^m^Dt  Hause  Commljsaiua  at  the  Public  Hearing  h«ld 

on  Nouemb*r  2(1.  IWXI.J 

Mra»  J,  A,  Miller  then  took  the  witness  chair  and  was  interro- 
l^te<I  by  the  Secretary, 

37if  Secretary,  —  Mrs.  Miller,  do  you  reside  in  a  tenement  house  ? 

MrK  MilUr.  —  I  do. 

Tfte  Set^rttarp.  — And  have  for  how  many  years? 

Mr»'  3!iller^  —  Twelve  years. 

The  Secretarjf.  — So  that  you  feel  that  you  know  about  the  teue- 
leut  bouses? 

Mrs,  j\[tlkr.  — I  know  about  a  few  of  them. 

T7ie  Sicrttary.  —  What  part  of  the  city  did  you  live  in ;  East  or 
I  West  Side? 
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Mra.  Miller^  —  Most  of  the  time  on  the  West  Side;  once  oa  ib 
Eft^L  Side. 

The  SicTflary,  —  And  from  your  experience  were  most  of  tfcf 
hou!iie»  comfortable  ? 

Mrt.  Miller.  —  They  were  not.  I  moved  from  one  to  tbe  oUwf. 
looking  for  more  comfort^  and  \\z&  disappointed  in  all  of  them. 

The  Secretart/.  —  What  is  the  chief  trouble  with  the  teneckci 
house  in  your  esijeriencfi  ? 

Mr».  MiUar.  —  Well,  there  doesn't  seem  tobeany  **  chief 'aboaliL 
It  Beemn  U>  be  about  all  troulile*  In  the  Ursi  phkce,  the  way  the  L<3k- 
jDentfl  are  run.     Then  the  air  shaft  is  the  chief  and  greatest  Eiuifaoa^ 

Thfi  Secretary^  —  What  in  tln>  trouble  with  the  air  shjkft  ? 

Mra,  Miller. — It  is  a  place  of  foul  odors  rather  than  air,  F* 
light,  you  get  tight  od  the  top  floor*  but  no  pl^e  else,  and  the  noisa 
«— I  do  not  think  it  baa  a  very  good  influence  oo  the  people. 

The  Hecretary.  —  In  what  way  ? 

Mt9.  Miller. —  Well,  it  is  not  very  aice  to  be  waked  up  in  tht 
middle  of  the  night  and  hear  some  one  yell  out,  "Oh*  that  \a  dovn 
on  the  first  floor.  He  has  got  delirium  tremens  again/'  T»^ 
bouttei^  kept  awake  by  that  man  yelling.  Boys  and  girls  hear  it  aod 
tea^e  the  (children  about  it  next  day. 

7!h.e  Stcretartf,  —  You  think  it  haa  a  bad  effect  on  them  ? 

MrB.  Milhr*  —  Yea,  sir  \  decidedly.  People  of  quedtionable  char- 
acter  get  en  the  opposite  floor,  keep  the  windows  open,  and  it  takes 
little  time  for  auch  new8  to  ^jtimiI  ;  and  1m>}'S  and  girls  congregate  on 
the  roof  to  look  down  and  wiitch  auch  thin^fa. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  the  rooms  generally  light  in  the  tenements? 

Mrt.  Miller. — If  you  find  a  corner  house  and  get  an  out^de 
room  and  pay  $2  or  $3  more  because  it  is  light,  you  can. 

The  Secretary.  —  Generally  would  you  say  most  of  the  bedrooms 
are  light  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  — No,  only  where  the  corner  houses  are,  or  where 
a  new  tenement  is  built  next  an  old-fashioned  house  and  they  have  a 
side  light  over  the  other  man's  property  ;  but  where  they  are  in  rofl^s 
there  are  row  after  row  where  each  houae  ia  dark,  so  dark  it  is  ixD- 
possible  to  see  except  just  dimly  at  the  noon  hour,  on  the  first  and 
second  floors. 

The  Secretary.  —  How  do  you  manage  to  do  your  work  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Use  gas. 

The  Secretary.  — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  to  light  gas  or 
burn  oil  to  do  your  house-work  ? 

Mrg.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  la  that  very  general  in  most  tenements  you  are 
familiar  with? 
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Mrs,  Miller. — Tee,  sir,  all  of  tbem<  The  kitchen  Is  generally 
bhe  wor3t  rocfin  in  the  house. 

LA  Comviissio^ntr.  — Is  gaa  or  oil  most  generally  used  ? 
Mn^  Miller.  —  Where  the  people  can  possibly  pay  for  gaa  they 
gas.     Tliat  gets  over  the  trouble  of  lighting  the  fire  and  heating 
iicir  rooms  with  extra  heat  to  do  cooking  by. 

Th«  Secretary^  — You  mean  they  use  the  gaa  range  too? 
Mrx.  Miller.  —  A  stnve  ;  they  can*t  afford  the  ninge, 
Tkt  Secretary,  —  Aib  the  public  halla  of  most  of  theae  buildings 
ht? 

Mn^  Miller.  —  Never  but  one  that  I  have  been  in.     They  are  all 
■k. 

The  Secretary.  —  Can  you  see  your  ivay  clearly  up  stairs  ? 
Mrs,  Miller.  — No ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  twilight  in  moat  of  them, 
ost  of  them  positively  dingy  and  most  of  them  dungeons  where  I 
lave  been  looking  for  rooms,     I  never  went  farther  than  the  hall- 
fty ;  that  was  enough  for  me. 

The  Secretary.  — Are  these  halls  generally  clean?  ^ 

Mr^.  Miller^  —  No  \  I  oannot  say  they  are.  ■! 

The  Secretary,  —  Do  you  think  tlie  darkness  has  any  effect  on 
le  cleanliness  of  the  halls? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir  ;    T  think  if  the  tenants  could  see  the  dirt 
Ley  would  take  a  little  pride  and  pick  a  little  of  it  up- 

The  Secretary Tall  buildings  have  been  mentioned  this  even - 

g*     Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  about  the  height  of 
ill  dings  ? 
'     Mr$^  Miller.  —  Yes.     I  think  that  legislation  might  legislate  so 
ihat  it  would  be  impoHsible  for  any  landlord  to  crowd  so  many 
:aniiliea  iato  such  a  smM  apace  as  25  by  100  feet>     I  think  twenty 
'amilies  is  too  much  entirely  to  the  house.     With  its  usual  quota  of 
ihree  to  seven  in  a  family  I  think  it  is  entirely  too  much- 
,      The  Secretary.  —  Why  do  you  think  that  is  bad? 
I    Mrt.  Miller.  —  In  case  of  fire  you  always  have  the  fire-escapes 
cadequate.     Why  ?     So  many  families  crowding  on  tbera.     In  case 
}i  disease  there  is  so  much  grealer  riak. 

f      The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  apace  left  for  yards  in  these 
lenements  is  sufficient ;  the  10  feet  generally  left  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  could  be  easUy  lengtheaed 
jy  5  feet,  making  it  15  feet. 

Tfie  Secretary.  —  Is  it  your  experience  that  sometimes  other  build- 
ngs  that  are  not  tenement  houses  shut  out  the  ligbt  ;  factories  and 
.hin^aof  that  sort? 

Mr9.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  I  would  like  to  see 
lone  away  with.     If  a  man  wauts  to  erect  a  tenement  house  he  is 
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compelled  hj  Uw  to  Utve  wim  ^mrd  spftce.     Pftctoriea.  cbsidML 
public  boildinj^  can  U9e  the  wluile  quote  of  tb^  100  fc^t  ;  nmi 
raent  hoti»e«  lUja  ts  frequently  done,  and  dark  aa  they  ktk  \l 
them  darker, 

Th^  Sfcretary.  —  Then  yon  would  require  a  factory  to  Icavi 
feet  AS  well  aft  the  tenemeat  if  it  wba  io  a  tenemeDt  hooee  Idoflfc? 

Mn.M3UT. — Yeg,  sit.  just  th«  same.  All  property  wiridi 
likely  to  become  tenement  bouse  property  st  any  time,  but  I  ;hitf 
any  property  in  the  city  Umita  flbould  be  limited  to  90  feet  stf  a 
lot. 

The  Stcr€t^ir^.  —  How  often  in  your  twelve  years'  experienoc  ian 
you  fl'-en  a  aanitary  inflpector? 

Mr*.  Mitirr, —  I  have  oever  seen  one,  but  there  was  one  in  ti« 
houiie  'jnce  who  camo  on  a  complaint  of  the  tenanta. 

The  Hter^tAry.  —  Is  it  the  general  practice  of  tenant^  when  tLfii 
is  caufte,  to  complain  to  the  Br>ard  of  Health  ? 

Mtb.  MiUer.  —  Sometimes  a  man  getd  didgnst^d  and  does  so,  ud 
then  the  Inndtanl  finds  it  out  and  he  is  dispossessed. 

The  SecrtUxry.  —  You  mean  the  tenant  is  put  out  for  his  coo- 
plaining? 

Mn,  Milter.  — Most  decidedly,  if  he  can  be  poestbly  found  ouL 

The  Secretary-  —  Is  this  a  general  practice  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  1  have  found  it  so.  If  the  tenant  has  had  csnM 
to  fomplain,  they  have  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  to  the  best  of  their 
abUity. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  abont 
baths? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  baths  put  in  houses 
where  other  tenants  had  to  use  them.  If  the  place  can  be  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  a  private  bath  for  each  family^  all  right. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  people  would  use  them  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  — Yea,  if  private,  but  they  will  cot  share  them- 

The  Chairman.  —  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  They  object  to  them.  In  the  one  class  of  tene- 
ments where  they  charge  $18  or  $20  rent,  one  bath  tor  three  families, 
generally  one  family  uses  it-  You  will  say  to  people,  "  Why  don*t 
you  use  it?"  "Oh,  they  use  it-  I  don't  know  what  skin  diseases 
they  have  got,  and  I  don't  want  it."  That  as  a  rule  is  the  answer  I 
have  received, 

A  Commissioner,  —  You  have  lived  in  tenement  houses  where 
there  were  baths? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  No,  I  have  a  particular  friend  who  lives  in  a 
house,  and  she  never  uses  it,  but  uses  the  stationary  wash-tubs. 

The  Secretary.  —  Does  it  work  well  ? 
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Jtfrs^  Miller. — Very  well, 

TIte  iSeeretar^.  —  Haa  it  a  removable  partition  ? 

Mrt.  Miller^  — No,  this  one  has  not,  but  she  manages  all  right. 
e  landlortU  object  to  putting  those  in,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the 
emovable  partiiion  wearing  out  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and  they 
bject  to  replacing  them. 

The  Secretary.  —  Don't  you  think  it  is  because  they  have  to  pay  an 
Ktra  wrtter  tax  ? 

JIfrff.  Miller,  —  That  might  have  some  weight  too- 

The  Secretary* — Are    there   any  objections   connected  with   the 

eetion  of   garbage  aud  refuse  that  have  been  brought  to  your 

nticin  ? 

Mrs,  Milhr. — Sometimes  there  haa  been.  In  case  of  Saturday 
3  Monday,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  you  have  to  keep  your 
arbage  upstairs.     There  is  no  place  to  put  it. 

(The  Secretary^  —  Isn't  there  a  can  downstairs? 
Mr9.  Miller,  —  The  janitor  locks  that  up. 
The  Setretary.  —  Is  that  the  general  practice  7 
Mrs.  Miller.  —  Yee;   I  have  found  that  so  in  two  places  I  have 
een  in.    I  may  aay  three  places,  because  the  janitor  objected  to 
arrying  a  can  full  of  garbage  upstairs. 

The  Sna-etary. — The  people  have  to  keep  the  garbage  in  their  ^ 
corns  from  Saturday  until  Monday  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Yes,  aud  if  by  chance  of  ill-health  they  don't  get  it 
lownslairs,  they  keep  it  until  Tm:aJay. 

kThe  Secretary. —  Do  they  keep  it  in  their  rooms? 
Mrs.  Miller.  — Yea,  or  throw  it  in  the  air  shaft- 
The  Secretary,  — Do  you  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasona  of  the  bad 
IT  in  tlie  air  shaft? 

Mrs.  Mdhr.  — One  of  the  great  reasons  of  it- 

Tbe  Secretary,  —  What  would  you  recommend  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  some  place 
fuilt  in  the  areaway,  or  under  the  sidewalk,  or  that  covered  garbage 
HDs  should  be  kept  ia  the  cellar  where  tenants  could  go  down  and 
save  their  garbage  until  Monday.  With  proper  disinfectants  I 
bink  that  could  be  managed. 

The  Secretary.—  Are  there  auy  other  things  you  desire  to  call  to 
ur  attention  ? 

Mrt.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir;  one  in  particular.  I  notice  saloons  in 
hese  tenement  houses,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
lock  ;  they  do  not  have  any  toilet  inside  of  the  saloon.  They  gener- 
Uy  go  out  into  the  common  hall,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  pleasant 
or  the  femidea  of  any  of  the  families  to  go  in  there  and  meet  inebri- 
ted  men  going  to  and  from  tlie  toilet,  possibly  falling  down  and 
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lying  across  the  stairway.     I  think  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  keep 
that  jiuisance  out  of  teiiem&ut  huuBes. 

The  -Sew* fa ry,  *— Would  you  aay  there  should  be  no  door  intdll^ 
halUviiy  from  the  saloon? 

^r*,    Milhr. — There   should   not,       I    do   not    see    w^y 
should  be. 

The  Secretary^ — Don't    the    people  complain   frequently 
having  saloons  in  the  tcnrment  houses  anj'U'ay? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Well,  uo ;  they  are  pretty  well  tenanted ;  bnt  if 
you  lived  in  oue  that  had  a  saloon  in,  you  would  lind  the  tenants  ikH 
finding  the  same  faull  I  have  expliunied^  coming  into  the  hallwarani 
meeting  all  sorts  of  inebriated  and  half -inebriated  meu- 

Th  Secretartf.  —  Are  not  the  parents  fearful  of  their  chil' 
having  aaJoons  so  handy? 

MrB.  Miller.  —  Yea ;  but  the  rents  are  mostly  al  ways  cheaper  in 
thDse  houses,  and  if  it  ia  only  50  oenta  it  is  quite  an  item. 

The  Secretary*  — Do  you  think  most  of  tlie  people  in  tlie  (^i^ 
meat  houses  would  appreciate  improvements  bein^  put  in  ?  Soote 
people  say  thoy  would  not, 

Mrs.  Miller-  —  My  experience  is  that  they  all  appreciate  them  Ut 
the  fullest  extent,  and  I  have  seen  peojile  go  into  ecstaaie^  of  delighi 
when  they  heard  their  landlord  was  going  to  improve  an  oid-faili- 
ioned  tenement. 

The  Secretarr/-  —  Then  yon  think  the  great  majority  of  the  tene- 
ment house  ^leople  are  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  tenement  houses? 

Mrs.  Miller.  — I  do  think  so. 

Thf  ,Set^reiar]f.  —  And  that  they  would  like  to  see  them  renie<ied? 

Mrs.  MdUr.  —  I  do.  If  they  knew  a  way  of  remedying  thea 
r  think  mostly  alt  of  them  would  be  willing  to  put  their  shoiilden 
to  the  wheel  and  help  remedy  theni* 

The  Chairman,  —  What  rent  do  you  and  your  friends  pay  on  ^ 
avernc;e  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  — I  paid  $12  at  one  time  for  three  rooms,  and  tiien 
1  paid  *10  th<?  last  time  for  three  rooms,  with  no  iraprnvemenls.onh 
gas.  When  1  ;isked  if  there  was  improvements  they  sEiid  gas;  gai 
and  oold  water.  That  was  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  had  a  micidl* 
kitchen,  and  the  bedroom  was  dim  as  it  is  at  daylight  at  five  o'dcHrt 
and  we  had  a  closed  air  shaft;  one  of  these  covered  ones  at  the  top 
with  shutters  on  the  side, 

A  Commissioner.  —  What  has  been  your  experience  with  refe^ 
ence  to  the  windows  being  kept  closed  or  open,  that  open  into  air 
shafts? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  had  to  keep  mine  closed*  and  others  have  had  lo 
do  the  aame  that  \^ai  aw^'  ic^^ct,  or  any  care  for  themselves  and 
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fiumlies,  on  account  of  the  odors  and  the  foul  language  and  other 
noises. 

The  Commi98ioner.  —  L#eaving  out  the  question  of  noise,  do  you 
think  it  is  the  custom  of  tenement  house  dwellers  to  keep  the  win- 
dowa  opening  into  the  air  shaft  closed  to  keep  out  odors? 

Mrs,  Miller^  —  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  vermin  as  well. 

The  OommUBtoner^  —  Do  you  think  that  really  the  bedroome  that 
open  on  air  shafts  get  light  and  ventilation  from  outside? 

Mrt.  Miter.  — They  do. 

The  Chairman.  —  Suppose  you  could  get  the  same  accommodation 
for  t9  in  Brooklyn,  or  in  the  Bronx,  that  you  are  getting  here  in 
Kew  York  for  $12,  would  you  go  there? 

Mrs,  Miller.  — No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —Why  not? 

Mrs.  Miller.  — Because  my  husband  works  away  downtown,  and 
I  think  he  hadn't  ought  to  live  more  than  half  an  hour  or  three- 
qnartera  at  the  most  from  hia  work.  Just  the  same  with  any  work- 
man. Another  thing,  when  you  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  you 
have  to  be  at  your  place  of  business  at  a  given  time.  If  trains  or 
boats  don't  run  on  time,  you  can't  give  that  excuse  too  often.  They 
ean  get  men  nearer  home  to  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  —  There  are  many  parts  of  Brooklyn  that  are  com- 
paratively free  from  this  nuisance  of  the  air  shaft,  and  must  be  as 
near  your  husband's  work  as  an  uptown  flat. 

Mr$.  MSler.  —  It  is  easy  for  some,  but  before  I  was  married  I 
worked,  and  I  noticed  the  Brooklyn  girls  were  often  lat«.  The 
trolley  and  bridge  were  often  delayed.  They  were  delayed  by  fogs 
and  ice,  while  the  girls  that  lived  in  New  York  generally  got  there. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make 
why  a  residence  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  would  not  be  equally 
flaay  of  access? 

Mrs.  Miller,  —  I  would  prefer  living  there  if  the  work  was  there. 
I  should  much  prefer  living  in  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  but  when 
there  is  a  question  of  daily  labor  at  stake  I  believe  in  living  at  home, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  many  that  think  the  same  way.  While 
I  think  of  it,  talking  about  the  overcrowding  on  the  East  Side,  yet 
tile  authorities  are  permitting  the  same  in  our  much -respected  and 
long-honored  ninth  ward;  little  narrow  streets  and  big  six-story 
and  eight-story  tenement  houses  going  up.  Some  of  these  lots  are 
not  even  25  by  100 ;  some  only  26  by  60,  and  they  put  up  the  tene- 
ments. Cannot  the  law  prevent  that?  Just  the  same  thing;  little 
Coop-holes  of  rooms  measuring  6  by  9. 

A  Commissioner,  —  Have  the  buildings  that  you  have  lived  in 
been  occupied  principally  by  Americans  or  foreigners? 
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Mr9.  Miller.  ~  I  mostly  tried  to  get  among  Amencans  if  I  cooU,] 
]f  I  uouM  not,  I  preferred  Geruiana.  About  others  I  don't  knail 
anything,  only  what  they  appeared  to  he  from  the  outJiide.  I 

Th^  Commissioner^  —  You  never  lived  in  a  tenement  bouse  loolJ 
ity  distinctly  ludiiiiL?  I 

Mrs,  Miller,  —  Yes,  I  did  ;  46lh  Street  has  plenty  of  them  in  jl] 

The  Commissioner. — Taking  the  ti^nement  population  on  lU 
average,  in  one  of  theae  dietricte,  would  the  people  pi-efer  to  linil 
the  suburbs,  other  thinga  heing  equal,  or  prefer  to  keep  up  theii  tco^l 
ment  house  life  ?  i 

Mrs^  Miller^  —  Do  you  mean  the  Italians?  I 

I        The  Commissioner. — Yes;  take  Italians  for  illustration.  1 

Mrs^  Miller,  — I  do  not  know.     They  seem  to  live  more  on  tbi 

sidewalk  than  in  the  house.  I 

I        The  Commissioner. — Take  the  Polish  Hebrews?  I 

Mrs.  Miller,  —  I  do  not  really  know  what  you  would  do  will  I 
them.  They  have  peculiar  ideas.  I  had  a  relative  that  owndil 
little  old-fashioned  house  down  there,  and  next  door  they  put  up  iw  I 
of  these  enormous  tenements,  and  I  believe  the  Jewish  people  flon'i  I 
believe  in  taking  life,  so  to  all  sorts  of  vermin  they  use  ti  Trtnil 
broom  and  out  it  goes  out  of  the  window.  I  don't  know  how  lb*?  1 
feel  about  their  own  lives,  so  tliey  cn>wd  m  the  tenements.  I  don'l  I 
kiiuw  what  would  sait  them,  but  1  think  I  know  what  wuuldiuttl 
the  American  people,  &jid  I  am  sure  thoy  are  tired  of  thene  lcn«-l 
m«jfits  being  built  up,  and  ai-o  looking  (or  a  plaoe  to  live  but  attt  I 
find  it,  I 

The.  Commissioner.  —  If  you  could  get  to  a  place  in  Brooklyn  vhe»  I 
you  could  get  a  comfortable  house  E.nd  aecommodations  where  job  I 
could  get  in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  rertainty.  rts  r^r-  ] 
tain  as  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  down  Third  or  Fourth  Avenue*  I 
to  business,  wouldn't  you  prefer  to  live  there  ?  I 

MrB.  Miller. — Certainly.  I 

The  Cifmmissioner.  — And  all  people  that  you  know  that  bi"  I 
lived  in  tenement  houses  would  prefer  it?  I 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Yes.  I 

The  Commissioner,  — So  that  it  is  a  question  of  transportation"    I 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Yes,  but  of  course  not  over  three-quarters  of  w  I 
hour-  It  is  not  everything  if  a  man  has  to  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock  I 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  6,  to  come  home  after  7  and  dioi  I 
about  8  and  ready  to  go  to  bed.  1  don't  think  that  is  nny  hoaa:  life  I 
for  a  man,  I 

The  Commiesioner.  —  But  with  the  maximum  of  tliree-quarters  '^  I 

an  hour  they  could  endure  it?  I 

i       Mrs.  Miller ^  —  1  ft\vo\AA  vUmV  w\-  I 
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The  Commuiioiifr.  —  Aud  if  the  transportatiou  were  certain  and 
rffective^  they  would  prefer  to  Hve  in  those  localities  ? 
I  Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  am  sure  so,  because  it  is  aot  pleasant  living  in 
feese  tenementH,  and  then  when  I  speak  of  *10  iiud  *12  rents,  those 
ipe  the  cheapest  tbat  caa  be  found  that  are  hubitable  at  all,  and  that 
slO  Hat  was  at  the  top  of  a  hguse.  four  nights  of  stairs, 

TJie  Ovmmissioner.  —  So  that  in  your  opinion  the  thing  that  com- 
elfi  pt;opIe  to  dwell  in  these  tenements  on  the  island  la  the  lack  of 
ranspoi'tation  largely? 

I  Mrs.  Miller.  —That  is  it. 
The  Comniianoner.  —  In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  live  ? 
Mrs.  Miller.  — -ilih  Street 
The  Commisnojier.  —  Is  that  in  a.  tenement  house? 
Mrs.  Miller^  —  No ;  1  moved  out  of  the  tenement  house*  I  live  in 
so-called  private  house  now  aud  rentout  a  room.  In  that  way  that 
educes  it  so  that  I  can  afford  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  a  great  many 
eople  prefer  to  do  it.  A  man  said  to  me,  "You  might  as  well  take 
hat  flat  and  rent  that  room,  for  you  have  either  lo  do  that  cr  live  in 
hovel/'  and  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling.  There  is  a  row  of  these 
aodel   houses  going  up  ou  42d  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue*     They 

ry  want  4^21  for  four  rooms. 
The  Commimoner.  —  What   class   of    people   rent  those    apart- 
aenuV 

■    Mrs.  Miller.  — I  have  never  been  able  to  go  down  there  to  see. 
P  27itf  Commisittojier,  —  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  persons 
eeking  teMement  houses  iiave  di^colty  in  finding  them  free  of  people 
it  loose  oharaotor? 

J/r*.  Miller.  —  Siieh  people  get  in  any  place.  They  have  got 
□  boust'S  I  have  been  iiu  Complain  to  the  landlord  and  he  says, 
'She  pays  her  rent ;  can't  put  her  out ;  got  no  proof."  IE  you  dou*t 
irant  to  £jo  to  court  and  swear  so  aud  so,  there  she  stays. 

The  ijommmiover.  —  Is  it  the  rule  or  exception  that  in  tenement 
.ouse  districts  there  are  people  of  loose  character? 

Mrs.  Milhr.  —  lu  moat  places  I  have  been  in,  where  persons  of 
hat  character  have  got  in,  they  have  stayed  there  until  they  got 
Lred  of  the  place- 

(The  Commissioner.  —  There  have  been  several  inatances  ? 
Mr».  Miller.  —  There  has  been  more  than  three. 
The   CommisT/ioner.  —  More   than  three  out  of   twelve  buildings 
"OU  ha\e  lived  in  ? 

Mrs.  Miller,  —  I  have  not  lived  in  twelve  buildings.  I  have  only 
tved  in  tenement  houses  twelve  years.  Prior  to  that  time  my  father 
Ffls  alive  antl  would  not  live  in  out  of  the  places. 

The  CommiAsioner.  —  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  whether 
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tho  exiatence  of  people  of  \qo&q  character  in   tenement  hoofiee  hi 
izMToaded  in  the  last  two  years? 

3fr9.  Millar,  —  No,  I  do  not  know  that ;    I  could  not  say. 

rX*!  Commitsioner.  — Have  you  been  particularly  impressed  wiSi 
the  steepness  of  »tain«  iu  tenement  hotisea? 

Mn.  Miller,  —  Yea,  air  ;  aomo  of  them  are  very  bad,  particuluir 
tboHe  with  a  turn.  There  iaa  continuotiH  tltght  of  stairs  a  tambeir 
and  go  straight  and  turn  again.  Those  are  particularly  bad  for  chil- 
dren, and  elderly  peopk  going  upstairs  with  children.  I  think  Um» 
with  tlie  turns  should  be  prohibited  entirely. 

The  Commissioner. —  Have  you  known  of  any  serions  acciiieDa 
happening  from  falls? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Nothing  any  more  than  sprained  ankles  and  wriiU 
I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  breaking  their  neck,  but  very  n»f  il 
from  Jill  ac<M>unts. 

The  CoTtimiitioner.  —  Are  petty  acciienLs  frequent  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  Quite  frequent  in  tlieae  houses.       Hear  a  d- 
on  ihe  »t!iii-a  and  find  it  ia  a  child  or  aonio  j^erson  tumbling  dovo. 

The  Gomtniinioner.  —  You  tliink  if  the  Bt:urways  were  less  higk 
the  risers  less  high,  it  would  be  much  eaaler  for  women  to  react  tb 
upjter  stories? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  think  that  four  flights  of  stairs  is  quite  an  nudtr 
taking  for  anybody,  mid  because  tbey  are  building  ceilings  quit* 
high,  and  some  of  the  flights  of  i^tairs  measure  18  and  20  steps  U 
the  flight. 

TESTIMOXY   Of   A   TENANT 

(Testimony  glTcn  at  a  hearing  of  lIjq  Teiitiueni  Houm  Commmion  held  on  Konait<r 

ae,  1000.) 

Mk.   Henry  Mo.scowirz  then  toot  the  witness  chair  and  ini 

interrogated  by  the  weerelary. 

TIte  Stcreturi/.  —  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

3Ir.  MoAcoiciiz.  —  95  Forsyth  Street, 

The  Secrt-tary.  —  Is  tlmt  u  tenement  house  ? 

Mr.  Mo^coipxtz.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Sei'retar^.  —  How  long  have  you  lived  in  tenement  houses? 

Mr.  Mo^fmcitz.  —  Seventeen  years. 

The  SfcrttttTff.  —  Pnicticdly  most  of  y3ur  life  ? 

Mr.  Moicowitz.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary^  —  In  tliat  time  do  you  remember  about  how  manj 
tenement  houses  you  have  lived  in? 

Mr.  Mo»cowitz. —  YoMvt^^n. 

Tht  Sfcretary.  —  Fourteen  different  buildings? 
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Mr.  MquowUz.  —  Yes»  sir. 

The,  Stcretary^  —  So  that  yoa  feel  you  are  competent  to  spe&k  on 
coDditioa  of  tenement  houses  from  your  own  experience? 
Mr.  MoBcowitz.  —  Yes,  sir. 
The  Secretary,  —  Have  you  resided  generally  in  one  part  of  the 

iy? 

Mr^  Mo&cottntz,  —  Yea;  in  the  lower  Eaat  Side. 

The  Stcretari/,  —  What  Jiave  you  got  to  Sfty  about  the  air  ahaft ; 

you  think  it  is  a  gootl  thing  ? 

Mr.  Moscowits. — I  think  it  ia  decidedly  a  bad  thio^.     I  must 

firm  Uie  statements  made  by  other  witnesses  that  the  air  shaft  is 

reeder  of  tlisease,  and  especially  that  there  can  be  no  fresh  air  in 
ly  building  with  an  air  shaft*  from  my  experience,  because  of  the 

se  thrown  down  in  the  air  shaft,  the  stench  ia  so  vile  and  the  air 
so  foul  that  the  occupants  do  not  employ  the  windows  aa  a  means 
t  getting  air. 

T7i€  Secretary.  —  Do  these  shafts  furnish  light  to  the  rooms,  in 
lur  experience? 

Mr,Mit:6C(*witz. — They  do  noU  They  do  not  furnish  light  because 
«  windows  (ire  very  often  dirty.  That  ia  one  thing  i  they  are  not 
saned  by  the  teiiaata  very  often  and  I  will  explain  it  that  it  is  a 
pelees  task;  the  windows  cannot  be  made  clean  during  the  day. 

The  Secretary.  —  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Afoseowiti£.  —  Welh  there  ia  dirt  and  dust  comes  down  the 
illf^  and  strikes  the  windows. 

The  Secretary^  —  Do  you  mean  from  the  apartments  above  ? 

Mr.  MoBcouitz.  —  Apartments  above. 

TIte  Secretary.  — People  shake  things  out  of  the  windows?        ^t 

Mr.  Moscowitz,  —  Yes,  and  throw  things- 

TIte  Secretary.  —  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  air  shaft,  but  of  the 
|nant:i? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secrttary.  — Are  there  any  other  objections  to  the  air  shaft? 

Mr.  Mosfomtz.  —  It  destroys  piivacy. 

The  SrcreUny.  —  How  does  it  do  that  ? 

Mr,  Motcawitz.  —  I  know  where  I  lived  in  a  house  where  there  was 
family  opposite,  the  windows  which  are  usually  diagonid,  I  heard 
erything,  especially  loud  noises,  and  wlien  the  windows  are  not 

ered  one  sees  into  the  house. 

The  Sff*refnry.  —  You  have  observed  that  in  numbers  of  cases? 

Mr.  Mogcotvitz.  —  I  have  observed  that  in  every  case, 

T}ie  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  that  the  tenement  houses  should 

restricted  in  height  ? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  —  Decidedly,     I  think  that  no  tenement  house 
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ought  to  be  built  over  five  stories  liigb.     It  is  injariQUs  to  the  healt 
of  the  women, 

The  StcreCari/.  —  In  wLat  waj  ? 

Mr^  Motcowitz.  —  The  women  complain,  and  I  knotr  this  t<i  bf 
fftct,  there  is  a  Jon'ish  word  "StLegen,^*  the  stairs-  Families  «b 
liTe  on  the  third  floor  complam  that  they  have  to  go  up  and  dovt 
ard  I  know  th^t  many  a  woman  has  complained  of  the  sid«  tdivU 
me  because  of  the  *'  stie^en." 

The  Stcretary,  — la  it  true  that  because  of  the  stairs  mADjof  ci« 
women  in  the  tenement  houses  seldom  go  down  into  the  streelu 
outdoorB  ? 

Mr~  Mo9cowltz.  —  Decidedly  true,  I  know  this  for  a  faul;  to 
they  do  not  visit  their  neighbors  often.  Complaints,  serious  coed- 
plnints  are  made,  "  Why  don't  you  come  to  visit  me  J" "  and  ihej  »' 
•'We  live  so  high  up  we  seldom  come." 

Tfic  StcTtlary.  —  Do  you  know  of  many  families  where  li* 
mother  doea  not  go  out  oftener  than  twice  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Mo9cowitz,  —  I  do. 

The  SecrHnri/,  — Would  yon  say  that  was  a  very  genenl  p>^ 
tice? 

Mr.  Mo8cowitz*  —  Very  general,  yea. 

The  Secretary.  — You  think  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  heAltt"^ 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  — Very  bad  eflfact. 

The  Stcretary.  — Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  <Aj«l> 
tall  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moscowitz.  —  I  think  the  children  are  kept  in  the  str«<* 
good    deal  ;     the   |>arentsi  especially  the  mother,    very  oft^n  1*> 
sight  of  the  children,  and  she  has  to  opeu  the  windows  aiiJ  ^^ 
down  for  the  little  one  at  play  when  ahe  wants  it  in  the  roum-^L 
the  pareotfl  cannot  trace  the  children;   cannot  keep  track  of  th«^| 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  the  hallways  in  most  tenement  boiue«^| 
have  observed  hght  or  dark  ?  ^H 

Mr.  Mo9C9witz.  —  Dark.  ^^ 

The  Secretary^—  How  dark?  ^| 

Mr^  Moscowirz.  —  Well,  they  are  dark  in  most  hous&s  that  \^M 
lived  in.  One  tumbles  over  human  obstacles  and  other  oUt^| 
especially  little  children.  ^H 

The  Secretary. — Are  the  rooms  dark  or  light  in  most  "^^1 
tenement  houses  you  have  lived  in?  ^^ 

Mr,  Moscowiiz.  —  The  bedrooms  are  dark.     The  kitchen  a 
front  room  called  the  parlor  ia  light. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  any  rocomniondation  to   mak 
reference  to  baths  on  tW  East  Side  in  tenement  houses  ? 
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Jtfr-  MoMeorcits.  —  Yes,  air  ;  I  think  tliat  Iwitlis  are  very  essential, 
ecaiise  there  are  no  baths  in  the  tenement  houses  many  of  the  ten- 
its  do  not  bathe  as  often  as  they  otherwiae  would,  1  ena  say  from 
cperience  that  many  tenants  do  not  bathe  more  than  six  times  a 
jar,  and  often  less»  and  not  because  they  would  not  take  advaiiU^e 
_the  opportunity,  but  there  are  no  opportunitiea. 

The  Siicretarff.  —  Cannot  they  take  a  bath  in  the  rooms  ? 

Jlr-  Mo9cowitz.  —  No,  they  cannot.     There  are  no  baths  there. 

The  Secretarif.  — Cannot  they  take  a  tub  and  bathe  in  that  way  ? 

Mr^  Mo9cowitz.  —  Well,  they  may  take  a  tub>  but  they  do  not  do 
A-  very  ofteu- 

TIi€  Stcretary,  —  Why,  ia  it  diiTicult  ? 

Mr.  Mhscotcits.  —  I  believe  it  ia  difficult.  The  tuba  are  narrow 
the  tenomonts. 

The  Secretary.  —  You  mean  the  wash-tubs  ? 

JUr.  3foscoivitz.  —  The  waah-tubs,  yes. 

Tite  Secretary.  —  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bath-tub  in  a  tenement 

ise? 

Mn  Mf>9cowii2.  — Never, 

ZVic  iS^creiary.  — Never  in  Beventeen  years? 

Mr*  Mo^cowitz.  — Never  in  seventeen  years. 

Tlu  Secretary.  —  It  has  bton  stateil  that  bath-tubs,  when  put  in 
tenement  houses,  have  been  used  for  the  storage  of  coah  Have  you 
Bver  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 

Mr^  MoBcowitz.  — It  ia  the  same  atory  1  have  heard  time  and  time 
Igain. 

Tfie  Secretary.  —  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  do  you 
hiuk  it  is  tniu? 

Mr.  Moscoivitz,  — It  is  decidedly  not  true. 

The  Secretary*  —  la  it  not  the  fiict  that  the  people  buy  their  cool 

itly  by  the  pail,  bo  thiit  they  could  not  atore  it  in  bath-tubs  ? 

Mr.  M')8Cf>wit:s^  —  That  is  truo- 

Tftv  S^cretarjf^  ~  Have  yon  known  of  cases  whera  the  water  sup- 
in  tenementR  has  been  deficient  ? 

Mr.  MoiCGffitz,  —  Yes,  sir;  iu  the  flummer-time  very  often  the 
T  supply  ia  deficient,  and  people  are  deprived  of  water  for  half 

►y.  I  have  known  that  to  be  the  case  in  two  inatancea  of  my  own 
lowledge,  and  the  particular  water  supply  ia  deficient  in  tenements 
vbich  have  closets  in  the  hallways.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  general. 
From  my  own  observations  in  the  tenements  where  the  closets  are 
atuated  in  the  hall,  the  stench  ia  very  noticeable,  and  the  reason,  I 
>elieve,  is  because  there  ia  not  a  sufficient  flush  in  the  closet.  I  do 
lot  know  whether  it  is  compulsory  for  the  landlord  to  supply  a  cer- 
thickncss  of  pipe,  but  I  surely  think  it  ought  to  be  becaiiae  I 
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have  noticed  that  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  in  th«  iHcm 
situated  in  the  hallways. 

The  SecrHary.  —  Have  you  noticed  the  practice  of  people  deepi 
on  the  roofs  and  in  the  street  in  the  summer-time? 

Mr.  MoMCowilz.  —  Yes,  sir»  I  have»  because  I  myself  have  done 

The.  Secretary.  —  Why  V 

Mr^  MoBcoivilz.  — Because  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep  in  the  room 
the  suTunier-time. 

The  Secretary.  —  la  this  practice  general  ? 

Mr.  MoBcou'its.  — It  ia  general, 

Th^  Sf^cretary.  —  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  peo|l 
in  the  aummer-time  sleep  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Moscowitz,  —  I  tliink  ahout  one-third  of  the  people  sleep 
the  roofs  in  my  ohservation. 

The  Secretary. — And  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  hetl 
the  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Moscowitz. — Decidedly  so,  and  to  the  air  in  the  BumoM 
time. 

The  Secretary.  —  How  often  in  seventeen  years  have  yon  sMi 
sanitary  inspector? 

Mr.  Moscowitz. — Never. 

T/te  Secretary^  —  Hjw  often  have  you  seen  a  light  baraingin* 
dark  hallivay  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Mo9Gou.'itz.  —  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  oW 
about  twelve  years  ago  in  a  tenement  on  Esaex  Street. 

Tht  Seorttary,  —  Do  you  think  the  tenement  house  ^stemii* 
good  thing  for  the  community  ? 

Mr^  Moscou'itz,  — A  very  bad  thing  for  the  community. 

Tfte  Secretary.  — Vfhjl 

Mr.  Moecomtz.  —  Because,  first,  it  destroys  the  pri\-a("v  of  tt* 
home-     Then  1  believe  the  moat  serioua  thing  is  that  it  diau;;'; - 
tbe  tiome< 

The  Secretary.  —  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Moscowitz,  — The  home  is  very  nnattractive  for  the  chiU* 
and  they  are  glad  to  get  out  to  meet  iheir  friends,  Thty  vi-an"  ^ 
supply  a  social  need,  aod  they  go  out  and  meet  other  friend*  ftDdw 
home  has  no  tie  upon  them*  The  father  —  there  ia  not  iheft"^ 
ity  of  the  parent  that  existed  in  the  old  country,  and  1  \!t^ 
because  the  child  is  not  at  horns  as  often  as  he  should  be.  The  W* 
ment  house  is  a  decidedly  disintegrating  iuHaeBce  in  the  (aniik^^ 
that  is  seen  especially  on  the  East  Side  to-day. 

The  Sr-cretary.  —  I  have  always  understood  that  among  the  Jf'' 
ish  people  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  was  very  stnm?*^' 
the  autliority  oi  l\\e  iatV^T  \feT'j  ftttQa^t 
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Mr.  MoMcowitz.  — Yea, 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  mean  to  Bay  that  this  ia  being  weakened 
f  tiie  teoemeiit  booaeB  7 

Mr.  Motcowitz^  —  The  tenement  house  is  not  the  only  thing,  but 
very  strong  inSnence.  I  believe  the  entire  economic  conditions  in 
lis  country  are  another  influence,  and  I  ^rill  state  decidedly  that  I 
link  the  tenement  house  life  is  a  strong  influence  in  that  direction. 

The  Secretary.  —  Would  you  have  us  infer  from  your  statement 
lat  the  young  men  and  young  women  have  to  meet  each  other  on 
le  street  because  the  home  is  unattractive  7 

Mr.  MoMcowit^.  — Well,  they  meet  each  other  on  the  streets,  and 
I  club-rooms,  and  in  setUements,  but  very  few  I  think  meet  each 
bber  there.  In  dancing  academies,  in  social  clubs,  in  balla  and 
3oeptions> 

The  Secretary-  —  And  you  think  this  is  a  bad  thing  ? 

Mr.  Motco^2.  —  Decidedly  a  bad  thing,  because  of  another 
oint,  the  tenement  house  life  destroys  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling, 
rhich  is  noticeable  in  one  brought  up  in  a  good  home.  That  is  a 
Iscided  characteristic  of  the  young  men  and  women  living  in  the 
Bnement  houses,  that  they  are  too  socially  dependent. 
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TENEMENT  EVILS  AS  SEEN  BY  AN 
INSPECTOR 

BT  C.  A.  MOHE 


j     TENEMENT   EYILS   AS   SEEN  BY  AN 
[  INSPECTOR 

1  WORKED  for  the  Tenement  House  Commission  from  abaut  the 
Idle  of  July  till  November  1, 1900,  as  follows  :  Inspecting  back  to 
Ic  rear  tenements ;  inspecting  existing  tenements  in  each  borough ; 
pecting  tire-escapea  in  Brooklyn  ;  inspecting  a  list  of  sisty-four 
ises  declared  to  be  the  worst  in  the  city  in  18S4  by  the  Board  of 
ftltli. 

During  three  and  a  half  months,  while  I  visited  every  borough 
ept  the  Bronx,  I  did  not  fail  in  aay  instance  to  gain  admiE^lou  to 
'  house  or  place  where  I  wished  to  enter,  nor  to  secure  any  rea- 
»ble  information.  In  general,  people  did  not  know  what  the 
tement  House  Comraisaion  was  ;  but  they  knew  tliat  a  visit  to 
x  cellars,  water-closiets,  roofs,  and  rooms  was  a  relief  from 
T  mastera,  —  the  housekeeper  and  the  "agent,"  —  and  won  their 
iTest,  sympathy,  and  cooperation  (if  the  Jiousekeeper  was  not  in 
It)-  The  attitude  of  owners*  agents,  and  some  housekeepers  is 
n  some  instances  ^artfully,  almost  mockingly,  servile,  just  as  if 
y  took  for  granted  that  there  was  something  unreal  about  inspect- 
a  house.  In  some  cases  after  the  inspection,  a  member  of  the 
ily  would  be  sent  after  me  to  siiy  that  "the  boss"  had  sent  for 
to  come  to  his  rooms,  or  sometimes  I  was  very  urgently  invited 
ome  into  the  saloon  to  drink  or  to  smoke ;  one  agent  stood  in 
It  of  rae  talking,  with  the  bills  hanging  out  of  his  vest  pocket,  and 
fnghteaed  man  led  me  into  a  rear  dark  passage  and  offered  to 
p  me  a  tip*  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  I  did  not  make  any 
mpt  to  draw  out  any  one,  so  that  the  foregoing  examplea  may  he 
irdcd  as  indicating  the  free  habit  of  lessees  and  property  holders. 
During  three  and  a  half  mootha  of  inspection  in  Manhattan, 
oklyn.  Long  Island  City,  Williamsburg,  Greenpoint,  and  Rich- 
id,  I  never  met  a  single  representative  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
ever  found  a  place,  where  such  an  official  was  known  to  have 
3  around  recently,  excepting  yesterday,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
id  that  such  an  officer  had  been  visiting  a  tenement  house  in 
t  5th  Street  once  every  week  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  that 
last  time  he  said  he  would  be  around  again  in  a  few  days. 
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Neither  are  the  people  aware  of  a  [)eriodical  viditation.  Tik^l 
for  in^taDce^  in  MatiUattan,  the  Large  variation)  o£  ihe  length  of  umt] 
filiice  the  cellars  were  wltitewttslied.  This  is  the  best  instance  u| 
shoipV  tJiat  there  is  no  eystcmntic  and  periodical  visitatton.  Ol 
other  hniid,  tenants  in  MaiihotUm  have  said  that  the  Bonr*!  of  Ho 
ctficor  never  goes  down  into  tb©  cellar.  In  Soutli  Urooklyu  a 
stated  that  in  seven  years,  during  five  of  which  she  was  housekeep 
no  Ln»pcctor  hud  e^cLiinined  the  place  ;  hut  that  a  policeman 
once  a  ye^r  to  aak  how  many  people  and  children  were  in  the  hoDStl 
I  simpect  that  the  tenement;  Iiouae  census  is  but  a  housekeefer^j 
cemus,  and  housekeepers  will,  in  the  main,  not  divulge  facta 
ehow  overcrowding.  In  Soutli  BrooklvTi,  a  housekeeper  who  \ai\ 
liveil  two  yeiirs  in  the  hotitse  had  not  seen  a  Board  of  H^sHiU 
olficer  during  that  time.  At  another  of  these  houses  the  Jnapecurl 
and  the  owner  bad  visited  some  e?ctremely  bad  closetti  with  thfi 
result  that  the  ow^er  liad  a  little  lime  thrown  upon  the  foul  duu&  , 
In  CliftoD,  Stntea  Inland,  out  in  the  suburbs,  the  oflicer  visited  ij 
privy  and  exempted  it  from  cleaning,  because  it  was  not  filled  up] 
high  enough.  It  sent  Its  foul  gaues  into  the  surrounding  yard,  b 
Wiiliaaisburg  the  owner  and  his  ^on  stated  that  a  Board  of  Ilealll 
otlicor  had  never  been  in  their  hoUf3e ;  that  two  notices,  to  liave  tU 
foul  water  drained  from  the  gnttei-  in  front  of  the  house,  brought  mi 
reply  and  no  relief.  An  old  gentleman  and  owner  of  property  on  i 
Chrystie  Street,  who  keeps  his  house  in  very  good  order,  was  verrj 
glad  to  see  me,  and  said  that  the  ''Board  of  Health'*  waa  "Ml 
good";  that  a  notice  to  inspect  a  very  had  neighboring  closet wul 
ignored.  The  closet  I  saiv  t<i  be  extremely  foul,  wet,  and  ext^mallyJ 
polluted  and  overused.  One  Hebrew  on  the  East  Side,  thinking] 
probably  that  I  was  a  Board  of  Health  inspector,  and  come  to  we  iEJ 
previous  instructions  were  carried  out,  brought  me  an  old  letter,  anlj 
pretended  that  he  did  not  understand  what  it  meant. 

Although  people  know  nothing  of  a  regular  periodical  inspectioDi  j 
yet  it  IS  their  improasion  that  when  any  official  or  supposed  ofSciall 
looks  at  the  premises,  there  has  been  a  "  complaint"  made  by  one  t/l 
the  teuauts ;   for  usuiilty  the  housekeeper  or  some  one  else  asks  wlio 
has  made  the  complaint. 

In  Staplcton,  Staten  laUnd,  a  man  intimated  that  he  could  noi 
got  a  bad  rooui  fixed  unless  he  would  tip  the  Board  of  Ueoltli 
oSiciab 

Complaints  are  universal.  Nearly  all  tenement  house  residents 
have  a  complaint  of  some  kind. 

Though  strong  and  unusually  hei\ltliy,  I  was  sevenil  times  sick- 
ened by  the  constant  effort  against  resistant  effects  of  filthy  straela 
stifling  air,  and  foul  gases,  during  the  summer  months. 
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BACK  TO  BACK  TENEMENTS  IN  MANHATTAN 


^       These  houaes  staad  back  to  back,  or  the  tear  house  abuts  on  the 

-'^de  of  another  Lou^e.      The  apuue  left  betweeu  the  rear  avails   of 

abutting  houses  varies  from  nothing  to  40  inches,  or»  at  a  few  houses, 

'^moi-e,      Wheu  a  rear  house  ia  eurroundeil  on  three  sidea  by  walls  it 

ia  hopelesj^^  unless  the  whole  apartment  ig  converted  iuto  one  room, 

ivliich  even  does  not  afford  cross  ventilation.     As  it  is,  almost  all  of 

theae  honsea  are  very  short,  being  two  rooms  deep*  allowing  two 

rooms  to  an  apartment.     lu  some  houses,  where  pmcticable,  the^e 

bedrooms  have  wiiidowa  at  the  sides.     In  some,  where  it  would  be 

practicable,  walls  have  uot  been  opened.     In  the  majority  of  rear 

hou!ies   these   Ijedrooma  vary  from  pitch-black  to   somewhat  dark, 

ivith  little  or  no  ventilation. 

Although  tliia  rear  space  is  so  narrow,  yet  there  are  the  same 
number  of  windows  to  it  as  if  these  opened  to  free  space.  The 
result  is  that  people  will  throw  anything  out  of  the  windows;  rub- 
bibh,  dirt,  garbage,  contents  of  the  chamber-pot,  etc.  It  is  the 
favorite  resort  for  cats,  both  dead  and  alive.  There  in  no  place  that 
affurds  more  occasion  for  neighborhooil  frictioa,  because  aeighbor- 
boods  of  different  ranks  of  cleauliiiess  and  different  nationalities 
come  into  contact  in  a  very  tight  place.  One  street  la  clean  and 
Las  American  tenants.  The  landlord  farnishes  a  well-equipped  rear 
bouso,  and  has  every  window  covered  on  the  outside  by  wire  netting. 
Another  street  is  occupied  by  the  latest  arrival  from  Sieily  or  Riga, 
ant!  the  houses  are  dilapidated.  The  people  pour  tha  things  named 
above  into  this  rear  space;  there  are  no  wire  nettings.  The  result 
is  great  friction,  quarrels,  and  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
igni^rea  the  summons.  Such  a  place  in  kind  is  on  Chrystie  Street, 
where  liirt  ia  dripping  from  those  rear  walls  and  adheres  to  the  walla. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  such  rear  walls. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  condition  is  that  in  all  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  clean  this  space,  and  in  some  impossible,  because  toa 
narrow  or  closed  in  on  the  ends  by  walls. 

Besides  this  condition  of  uncleauliness  and  the  dark,  unventilated 
rear  rooms,  there  is  also  the  dark,  damp,  stifling  condition  of  the 
lowest  Hpartmenta  of  rear  houses  when  tha  distance  from  the  front 
liouse  is  20  feet  or  leas.  Those  first-story  apartments  are  usually 
-tenanted  by  aged  people  or  euch  as  have  littls  or  no  earning  power- 
They  are  in  such  contrast  with  the  upper  apartments  that  for  the 
benefit  of  these,  in  addition  to  unfitness,  they  ought  not  to  be 
occupied. 

Wherever  the  rear  bouse  is  open  back  and  front,  I  think  it  is  bet- 
tor than  a  long,  deep  front  house,  with  four  families  on  each  floor. 
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EXISTING   TEXEMENTS 

Houses  are  somelinies  removed  and  the  lot  is  left  unoccupied  I 
B  wliile  without  being  fenced  id.  For  esample,  one  oa  H^iiaiUal 
fjtreet  or  one  on  Weat  Broadwuy*  tenants  of  the  hoiiaes  BUrroiin<ta|  I 
it  will  cast  down  their  rubbiah  and  kitchen  rofu^e  from  their  witi 
dow9>  The  neiglihorfl  are  said  to  come  *'  down  the  street ''  and  dfrl 
poBit  thoir  rubbiab  on  such  a  lot.  Such  refuse-filled  lots  &re  [i| 
M»nhnttan,  Broolclyn,  and  Richmond,  and  houses  around  sucih  &  M 
are  at  the  mercy  of  hord^  of  boys  that  ^ther  here*  build  fir<*&>  uJj 
throw  atones  in  every  direction.  Every  window  is  in  danger  of  1 
brolceD.  In  auch  cases  the  poor  woman  that  occupies  the 
«s  at  Hamilton  Street,  sulTers  most,  becau^  she  can  lea^t  indue 
landlord  to  replace  the  windows.  All  such  yards  ought  to 
enclosed. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing  where  then  1 
is  a  row  of  alternating  old  and  new  houses.  The  new  houses  an 
usually  '*double-deekers,'*  three  stories  higher  than  the  old,  and  two-l 
ally  the  old  houses  are  occupied  by  Americans  or  foreigners  of  long  I 
residence,  while  the  new  houses  are  filled  with  the  raw,  filthy  elementtl 
of  liitcHt  arrival,  who  throw  their  refuse  out  of  the  windows  upoathftj 
rooOt  and  into  the  yards  and  on  the  porchoa  of  tho  lower  houaes. 

GENERAL   DILAPIDATION 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  abonj 
any  other  in  having  less  dilapidation,  but  my  last  round  of  inveixi' 
gation  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  little  difference  iu  decree.] 
though  as  to  number  there  may  be  more  on  the  east  side  of  the  £«st] 
River  than  on   the  west  side.     No.  —  Cherry  Street,  and  No.  —  i 
East  Sth  Street,  No-  —  Waahington  Street,  and  No.  ^  Greeavtch 
Street^  and  others  of  the  same  condition,  defy  all  competition.    Tbel 
most  dilapidated  house  found  anywhere  stands  in  Long  Island  Citj:  [ 
it  is  a  rear  house,  and  1  think  on  7th  Street  or  Avenue.     Then  fol- 
low a  few  houses  on  Tillary  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  a  house  in  Si 
ton,  SJi,  and  two  on  Hannah  Street,  Tompkinsville,  S.I. 

EOOFS 

There  is  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  the  existence,  size,  or  kind  ol 
skylight  or  ventilator.  It  seems  to  me,  by  a  statute  common  to  alL 
there  should  be  skylights  everywhere,  and  more  uniform  in  the  tf^ 
vice  of  light  and  air. 

Old  scaSolding  is  allowed  to  remain  in  menacing  positions  and  as 
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>structiQns  after  decaying*     The  inspections  show  much  dirt  and 
trash  abandoned  on  old  roofs. 

One  very  objectionable  auisance  is  the  use  of  roofs  Instead  ot 
^^ater-cloaeta  by  children  and  also  by  adults.     ThU  is  especially  char- 
^bcteristie  of  tLe  "  Ka^st  Side/^     TliU  condition  aud  practice  exist  be^ 
<5&U3c  the  instiact  of  cleanliness  ia  not  strong'  enough  to  overcome  the 
^£itigue  of  climbing  the  stairs  from  the  yard  or  cellar.     For  instance, 
"the  people  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  —  Monroe  Street  have  to  climb 
five  flights  of  stairs  from  the  closet  to  their  apartment.     The  location 
of  closeta  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  apartments. 

Some  housekeepers,  to  prevent  this  nuisance,  have  locked  the  roof 
prS)  which  adds  still  another  danger. 

HALLS 

The  most  barbarous  parts  of  buildings  are  the  halls.     A  person 
Dming  in  from  the  sunlight  outside,  plunges  into  these  halls  just 
£e  a  car  tilled  \i'ith  men  plunges  and  disappears  in  the  black  mouth 
'  a,  mine  shaft.     If  he  la  fortuimte  in  not  running  iLgmnst  anybody, 
stumbles  along,  finding  his  way  with  his  feet.     At  this,  the  ten- 
its  throw  open  the  doors  to  ask  who  is  wanted,  but  he  hurries  for- 
ward us  rapidly  as  possible  and  rushes  out  upon  the  roof  or  into  some 
open  room,  because  the  air  is  so  dense  snd  stifling  that  he  wishes  to 
cape  quickly.     The  only  light  and  ventilated  halls  are  in  the  oldest 
^nses,  of  little  depth,  with  a  window  to  the  yard. 

Long,  deep  houses,  with  two  or  four  families  on  the  floor,  have 

irk  or  pitch-black  halls,  and  the  air  in  the  halls  is  more  or  leaa 

ifiing. 

"Double-deckers"  have  one  window  at  the  middle,  lighting  and 

atUating  the  stairway,  not  the  halls.    This  light  and  air  comes  from 

le  air  abaft ;  hence  even  the  stairway  of  the  lower  two  or  three 

jries  18  dark.     Even  if,  as  in  a  few,  there  is  another  window  instead 

'of  the  water-closet  opposite,   giving   two   opposite  windows  to  the 

middle  or  neck  of  the  h^dl,  yet  the  air  does  not  circulate  into  the 

halls,  which  can  be  noticed  at  once  by  breathing.  In  ^* double-deckers" 

the  hall  passages  are  pitch-black  and  unventilated. 

Where  there  ought  to  be  a  light  burning  on  each  hall,  or  two 
lights  because  of  the  thick,  stuffy  air  in  which  a  light  turns  red  like 
the  sun  hid  by  the  smoke,  there  is  only  one  on  the  second  floor,  or 
none  at  ail- 
Now,  why  are  most  of  these  halls  so  densely  filled  with  poisonous 
air?  Imagine  running  through  one  of  the  Lake  Shore  tunnels,  then 
fancy  again  such  a  tunnel  in  a  tenement  house,  and  as  much  air 
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mtd  mppomng  itm^  tttmt%  U  bjiag  f« 
prfMwM  iiMtdft  tfaft  cndft  «f  Cke  n^^ 

9««fd  until  tbcy  BMC  ■aoUkCv  brfr  «f 
sll«  or  «jfl1kt  or  Ics  mitdm^  dtht  Id  « 
•p«rUMfit%  r^Mmber)  vtw  hmiiifAi 

i^HMpffoiil  beddotbcsarecbowwli^farai 
J*  of  ffMh  air.     Ttiii  eo«baied  < 

^Mdv  nWffti  In  Cbe  middlB  aod  hj«  to  weA  a 
tht  opcniJigM  of  our  tunnel  (out  into  Um  jmri 
0rid41a  U  iwcumaUiai  and  fiJU  ap  the  fakUft.  where  it  cti^iuallf ; 

rSMfM4     Now,  ima^ne  n(>mi^\yodf  clenehutg  his  te^sh,  hm  fists  m 

^  pMketfl,  keeping  ihft  rniildle  of  the  sUin  to  avoid  toodm^  the  groif  | 
fllil^H,  hnMinjf  hiji  br«atli  and  braveljr  difeAhliig  through  this  poiaoodM 
maai,       ftnd  you  havo  Homewhftt  of  an  idea  of  m  teneiaent  hill. 

OlHt  of  llio  j^roat'^Ht  pEcAMUrr^tt  enjoyed  is  to  g«t  oat  on  the  ni 
Md  oatcK  tlio  firnt  wbifT  of  good  air. 

Th«  HrKt  or  (ground  Qoor  of  the  lialU  U  alorays  dirtier  than  dv 
ililffl  or  any  ntHivu  iliu  third.  The  pa&«ia^  on  the  ground  dwf.  di 
flUiinv^iV  to  tUn  tiW-titui  Ht^^ry,  anil  aometimes  the  third  story  areapaA 
ttt  iUtt  Mtruca  jiiAt  M  mwAi  m  tho  pavement  inside  of  the  euxh.  Tbe 
Iln«  tlitt  Kejuirnton  tliv  Mtrovt  from  the  dwelling  U  somewhere  betrfn^ 
th"  loji  (il  tliu  HrHt  flight  of  HtairH  and  the  second  flight,  ou  a  strkt 
bfulx  "f  oIopiiiUmiimh,     T!i>?  low«r  haUs  are  as  public  aa  the  street. 

(hui  liny,  wliihi  workinj^  on  Elizabeth  Street,  my  eyes  were  oj^nei 
tri  llin  iiil.iiiuiU  luiliiUoii  between  dirty  streets  and  dirty  housi^s,  tr 
vii'i'  vfrMn,  iili<4ii  Mtre^itH  and  clean  houses-  It  had  been  raining  for 
tWLi  Ikpufji*  ICli/.alietli  Street  hits  a  bed  of  asphalt,  and  this  asphalt 
lidd  hni^n  H]iloiJilLilly  (MiibcUiAlicd  and  protected  by  a  layer  of  ^tJi 
bi^iMwuhiiilly  iiliowi.id  to  iiuoumulate-  The  rain  gradually  satumled 
iliU  luyiM'  (luil  wliiMi  it  iK'CHmc  soaked,  it  turned  into  a  atilT,  fattr 
nunl>  Wliorj  una  wtmKl  stop  oa  it,  the  foot  would  cling  to  the  pave- 
mrinl.  iinlil  witli  n  Hi]uawk  it  would  release  itself,  the  mud  tbe  mean' 
wliili*  ]ii'<*fnrTin^  li»  niiiiV  to  the  shoe  instead  of  to  the  pavement.  Ai 
uium  tin  tlin  ln^iirnr  i^iilored  tho  house»  it  would  desert  the  boot  and  sit 
down  en  iho  Jbior.  While  it  kept  on  mining,  the  black,  sticky  mud 
UM  Ihe  Hli'oiil  lurni'd  into  slinie.  which,  following^  into  the  halls,  wai 
tli^juisiled  uvi*r  tin*  miul,  packing  into  the  latter.  Thus  the  fl'Xir 
waH  llrndy  pltuteivd  with  a  stiff  coarse  coating  on  the  bare  floor,  ani 
ti  liner  oimting  on  top.  This  layer  of  street  dirt,  composed  of  hotse- 
dun^,  iUiMt,  vej^otable  rot,  and  expectorants  of  microscopic  forms,  is 
utivor  ivmoved  iu  some  houses* 

And  the  idva  '*  broke  in  "  upon  my  mind  —  and  it  has  not  left  yet 
-*-tlnht  inasmuoh  aa  the  responsibility  incumbent  upon  intelligence 
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!oir  the  tenements  of  the  least  intelligent,  rests  with  the  municipality 
^Jather  than  with  the  individual  of  the  tenement,  and  the  state  or 
^■nitnlcipality  mmt  operate  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from 
^Kie  outside  toward  the  inside,  so  clean  streets  tlrflt  of  all  are  requisite 
Hlbr  cleau  houses-  Tlie  next  step  is  by  honest  adiLinistnition  to  pro- 
vide clean  cellars  and  clean  water-closets,  and  an  iibundance  of  water- 
en  the  matter  of  clean  rooms  and  Laths  would  be  one  of  example 
d  perauaaion  merely,  with  patient  oversight. 
Halls  are  cleaner  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than  during-  the  rest 
the  week-  Halla  that  have  water-sinks  are  usually  more  dirty  on 
.e  floors,  and  decayed  and  stained  on  the  ceiling.  Stairways  in  old 
.ouses  are  apt  to  be  dang:erous  whea  severely  worn,  such  as  those  at 
o.  —  East  3d  Street,  and  especially  in  old  houses  in  Richmond. 
It  was  my  custom  to  compare  the  cleanliness  of  halls  with  that 
of  the  apartments  of  the  tenants  and  with  the  janitor's  own  apart- 
meBt.  Sometimes  the  halls  are  cleaner  than  the  janitor's  apartment ; 
more  often  he  cleans  his  own  home  Letter  than  the  halls ;  but  no  uni- 
versai  rule  can  Le  laid  down,  except  that  where  both  tha  tenants  and 
the  janitor  have  clean  apartments,  the  halls,  cellar,  yard,  and  closets 
are  likewise  clean. 

AIR  SHAFTS 

In  Manhattan,  the  "  double-decker  "  has  an  air  shaft  from  20  inches 
to  30  inches  wide*  (At  one  placo  the  lino  of  shudow  was  at  12  to 
1  o'clock  only  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  below  the  top  o£  the  wall-) 
The  effect  on  halls  of  insufficient  light  and  air  has  been  noted;  a 
statement  of  the  effect  on  rooms  will  follow.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance between  the  interior  of  the  air  shaft  and  the  establishment 
of  Swift  (&  Co.,  Chicago,  The  kitchens  extend  through  the  windows 
into  the  air  shaft.  There  are,  therefore,  sixteen  to  twenty-ei^ht 
kitchens  partly  in  the  same  air  shaft.  Looking  down  from  the  roof 
into  the  air  shaft  (the  roof  is  the  only  safe  place;  it  affords  the 
protection  of  gravity)  there  is  often  a  repulsive  view  —  kitchen  dirt 
is  aiiapended  from  the  window-sills  and  the  walls  are  soiled.  The 
jttom  is  covered  with  rubbish  and  refuse  if  the  cellar  is  not  cleaned, 
Bxcept  when  there  is  a  roof  in  the  air  shaft  one  story  high,  then  the 
roof  has  sometimes  much  rubbish  and  refuse,  when  other  parts  are 

Icleaned.  When  there  is  no  roof  to  cover  an  outside  stairway,  the 
passage  is  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  because  crushed  vegetablea 
and    kitchen  dirt   make   the    passage   slippery  and    the    rail  dirty. 

lOTcmatoes,  bones,  spittlo,  or  anything  is  liable  to  descend  at  any 
ime.  At  one  time  a  large  bone  barely  missed  striking  my  head, 
'eople  fasten  their  wash  lines  in  these  narrow  air  shafts,  because  the 

I  wash  is  Btolea  by  people  crossing  over  roofs,  or  by  tenants  of  the 
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same  house.  Often  people  came  running  up  stairs  to  see  if  1  vn^^l 
wash  tliief.  Because  of  the  arJu(jU8  wnrk  of  carrying  tbtfvaAi^^| 
to  the  roof  in  a  tire,  six*  or  seven  story  lioufte,  the  tenants  l^^H 
the  rear  yard  of  10  feet,  of  course,  but  only  b  on  comer  l*)^^| 
The  hottom  of  the  air  shaft  is  probably  never  wholly  drr,  udl^^H 
air  in  tho  shaft  ia  charged  with  the  impossible  task  of  drying^^^l 
clotliea  besides.  It  darkens  the  apartments  still  more,  ^ml  '^^bH^| 
the  wnsh,  people  air  the  bedclothes  on  the  lines,  rendering  it  ^|^| 
more  obscure.  Some  tenements  have  air  shjifts  and  light  ^UfiiHH 
Hmidler  dimensions  —  often  they  are  of  tittle  me.  They  ue  ui^^| 
the  walls,  and  covered  over  at  the  top.  Since  difficult  to  cleuLl^H 
whitewash,  like  a  chimney  fine,  their  cleaning  is  much  ne^M^^I 
Many  people  close  them  permanently,  for  fenr  of  objects  being  tla^^| 
down  from  the  roof,  or  of  rats,  or  to  shut  out  the  Kmell  fnHp^^| 
other  apartnienta*  In  Brooklyn,  the  air  shafts  are  of  thd  ^^^| 
narrow,  interior  variety,  covered  at  the  top.  They  ar«  M^M 
cleaned  or  not  at  all,  and  in  some  instances  convey  the  garbage  gal 
from  the  barrels  that  stand  in  the  cellar  for  a  week,  into  the  alec^  I 
rooms  above.  I 

Two  places  of  the  utmost  sanitary  importance,  but  which  Ahor  1 
an  Astoniahing  amount  of  neglect,  are  the  cellars  and  the  wit^'  J 
olosetSi  I 

I  BASEMENTS  ^H 

There  was  one  question  on  the  formul  card,  inquiring  if  (he  tni-l 
ily  occupying  a  basement  held  a  permit  from  the  Boiird  of  Hfaltki 
I  never  found  any  family  that  had  such  a  permit,  whether  tlitr  b^J 
ment  was  habitable  or  not.     This  question  caused  much  loissof  tiMJ 
since  I  could  not  make  foreigners  understand  what  I  meant;  AitV 
they  would  hasten  to  a  place  at  the  wall  and  tear  down  their  hc^nie 
permitting  them  to  make  clothing,  and  hold  it  up  before  my  eyes,  of  j 
if  the  license  was  not  framed,  they  would  dig  it  out  of  their  bureaui 
or  else  they  would  get  me  their  rent  receipts.     Those  more  intelij- 1 
gent  became  alarmed  and  embarrassed  me  by  asking  if  they  should  | 
obtain  one  or  if  it  wrs  necessary  to  have  one.     In  Manhattan.  bi»  1 
menta    usually  have    a  front    area  over  2  feet  6  inches  wide*  bui 
Bome  in  Brooklyn  have  not,       Very  few  basements  bare  not  tieir 
floor  even  with  the  floor  of  the  outside  space. 

Many  basements,  I  think,  are  occupied  which  are  not  fit  fw  J 
habitation.  For  instance^  those  on  Hamilton  Street  and  on  Monroe  I 
Street  under  the  "double-deckers,"  The  level  of  the  curb  is  not  mneh  | 
below  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  Inside,  the  front  or  only  room  tbil  I 
has  any  possible  fitness  is  occupied  by  the  store.  Then  the  two  ot  I 
three  rear  rooms  open  on  the  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  only,     The  1 
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!ss,  eloaenesa,  dampness,  together  witli  the  squalor,  make  them 
»Ie  sties.  In  No.  —  ISaxter  Street,  rear,  a  man  sleeps  in  a  cellar* 
ater-closet  in  a  "double-decker"  on  the  cellar  floor  ia  usually 
;nd  out  of  order,  even  if  all  tbe  others  are  good, 

W  CELLARS 

:3el1ar  or  a  water-closet  will  be  overlooked  unless  an  iuvetsti- 
6  determined  to  leave  no  epot  on  the  premises  unexplored.  It 
ijB  very  troublesome  and  requires  both  time  and  patience  to 
he  housekeeper,  secure  the  keys,  and  climb  down  broken 
^for  they  will  make  excuses  such  as  this,  *'the  boy  or  my  hua- 
las  carried  away  the  keys,*'  etc.;  in  such  cases  I  feigned  the 
on  of  breaking  down  the  doora,  upon  which  the  keys  were 
tly  produced).      Perhaps  this  accounts   for   the   bad   eondi- 

cellara  and  water-closets  in  general-  Many  cellars  have  the 
overed  with  dirt  and  rubbish  from  a  email  layer  upward  to 
t,  besides  sweepings,  ashes,  and  rubbish  in  heaps.  Such 
are  usually  in  the  rear  or  in  a,  corner,  to  be  found  only  by 
i  of  a  candle.  II  an  inspector  will  merely  lift  the  door  outr 
id  abudderingly  peep  down,  he  will  surely  be  deceived,  for 
housekeepers  artfully  sweep  a  place  about  the  door,  carry  the 
Lgs  back,  ajid  whitewash  a  spot  about  the  door-  About  ten 
am  the  cellar  door,  I  should  estimate,  can  he  traced  the  limits 
line  of  "least  resistance ''suflicieut  to  overcome  tlie  seal  and 
>E  the  sanitary  officer.  Appalling  heaps  of  dirt  may  he  found 
interior  of  cellars-  Wood-bins  are  seldom  clean  even  if  the 
is  clean.  It  takes  some  trouble  to  get  at  them. 
Q  cards  also  show  that  there  is  great  divergence  in  the  length 
i  since  cellars  were  whitewashed.  Some  are  fresh,  otiiera  one 
thers  two,  while  others  have  no  trace  of  whitewashing  left, 
lows  that  whatever  supervision,  if  any  there  is,  is  spasmodic 
ker  at  some  places  than  at  others.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
it  No.  —  Cherry  Street,  rear,  that  has  a  very  deep,  narrow,  ugly 
ly,  and  it  is  not  at  all  inviting  to  enter.  It  is  absolutely 
:,ed,  extremely  dirty,  and  without  any  whitewash  whatever, 
b  cellars  in  Manhattan  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Brooklyn 

quantity  of  dirt  and  filth.     Witness  the  house  at  the  corner 

-  and  Gold  Streets  or  at and  Bolivar  Streets,  or  in  South 

yn.  There  are  houses  where  tlie  tenants  open  the  door  at 
id  of  the  cellar  stairs  from  the  hall  of  the  ^rst  floor,  and  pour 
les  and  dirt  down  the  stairway.  Such  a  place  is  in  South 
yn,  and  another  on  Raymond  Street.  Only  two  houses  were 
whitewashed  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg.     One  of  them 
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was  just  opened  in  September,  1900,  and  the  other  just  pnrdul 
by  a  young  man  und  rcuudelLed  for  hi»  owu  use.  In  Brooklyn  ul 
WiUiamsburg  the  garbiige  barrels  (wooden  casks)  stftud  ia  M 
cellar  one  week  before  the  contents  ai-e  removed.  The  smell  um 
foul  tliat  people  represeul  that  U  has  made  them  sick,  and  thi^  son 
was  foand  nauseating  bo  me>  I 

On  t]i€  East  Side,  at  Mulberry  Street  and  in  WiUiuiulin 
"Kosher"  butchers  confine  i>ouUry  in  close  cellars.  The  torid 
should  not  he  permitted,  and  the  stink  is  intolerable.  I 

On  Staten  Island  there  are  less  cellarB  alon^  the  line  of  tbeBtivl 
on  account  of  tide  water  and  the  sewer.  Wherever  they  aiY,  W-l 
ever,  they  are  dirty  like  those  of  Brookl}'n>  I 

In  Long  Island  City  I  went  through  about  ten  blocks  in  the  nf  I 
suburbs,  and  saw  only  one  dirty  cellar.  I 

YARDS  I 

The  10-foot  yard  behind  doubk-deckora  is  clean  only  if  ^rtfm 
daily,  for  there  is  a  perfect  rain  of  refuse  from  the  wind<>w»  oft^l 
ten  to  fourteen  apartments  above-  These  yards  are  usuully  d^I 
open  to  access.  I 

The  usual  yard  of  old  tenements  ia  in  the  rear  between  tb*  fn* I 
and  rear  tenements,  if  any,  and  ia  occupied  by  the  hydrant  int^l 
centre  or  on  the  side,  the  water-closets  over  the  aehool  aini(i»l 
sometimes  the  wood -sheds.  This  place  by  no  means  receives  tit  1 
attention  it  deserves.  No  matter  how  much  drought  or  lio^fi»*Cl 
there  is  no  rain,  this  yard  has  the  water  plug  in  the  centre,  aaU  I 
covered  with  a  dirty  slime.  I  have  seen  many  children  pl*vint*l 
this  hideous  slime,  and  sit  down  in  it.  Next  after  huiWiug''*! 
pavement  properly,  it  should  be  flushed  and  swept  daily;  iho  |^1 
is  right  there.  Many  women  do  their  washing  in  this  jard,*^j 
adds  to  the  slop.  Besides  being  the  playground  of  childrea,  it  uH 
gatheriDg  vestibule  for  gossip  and  exchange  for  profanity.         ^H 

WATER   SUPPLT  ^M 

In  "  doublo-deokera,'*  in  the  kitchen  sinks ;  in  old  tenement?^ 
the  kitchen  or  hall  sinks;  in  rear  houses,  in  kitchen  sinks  or  ^ei^^I 
the  landings  of  stairways,  mostly  on  alternate  landings.  In  M^B 
six  story  buildings  there  is  often  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  the  lj^| 
est  stories.  Sometimes  this  requires  more  work  than  wotncQ^H 
children  are  capable  of  doing.  There  is  very  much  complaint  i^^| 
water  supply.  On  the  East  Side  and  in  WiUiamabnrg,  faunli«^H| 
without  water  for  wW\o  Wt  sv^^ttrckOHi:  days-     Along  ElisaU'll'  SinAjT 
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I  remember  correctly,  there  was  complaint  of  inadequate  supply 
the  pipe.     On  WasUingtuii  Street,  must  ot  the  time,  there  ia  no 
,ter  on  the  top  door,  aail  teoaiita  must  ttudge  to  the  yard.     At 
,  —  Second  Avenue,  no  water  can  be  had  from  the  yurd  hydrant, 
en   in  many   placea  ttio  supply  is  sQ    reguliited    that    when   the 
n  Binka  draw  from  the  pipes,  the  water-closets  have  no  supply, 
a  flow  in   the   closets  may  deprive  the  kitchen  supply.     In 
Dine  places  tlie  housekeeper  would  not  flush  schod  sinks  exc^ept 
fter  10  P.U.,  for  at  any  earlier  time  the  domestic  supply  would  be 
utoff. 

Now,  as  has  heen  stated,  much  mors  water  ought  to  be  used  to 
tush  tlie  yards,  and  to  flush  the  water-closets  and  school  sinka.  If 
aadlords  stint  tbe  supply  to  save  expense,  why  should  there  not  be 
I  collj^teral  supply  of  sea-water,  for  this  hygienic  purpose,  perhaps 
mch  a  chemically  treated  supply  as  is  employed  in  the  sanitation  of 
Havana  ? 

Id  Richmond,  people  in  tenements  have  to  go  one,  two,  or  three 
blocki^  to  get  water  for  domestic  use.  Where  there  are  hydrants  it 
is  not  always  provided.  In  Surubble  Alley,  New  Brighton,  S-I., 
there  la  an  old  well  in  the  driveway  of  the  alley,  with  a  flat  stone 
instead  of  a  curb.  The  woU  la  about  ten  yards  frym  a  cloaed  hydrant- 
There  is  not  even  a  cylinder  and  bucket.  There  is  a  little  tin  kettle 
iad  a  thin  rope.  The  pail  is  let  down  by  allowing-  the  ro|>e  to  slip 
between  the  lingers  and  dniwing  it  up  when  filled.  All  the  resi- 
denta  of  the  neighborhood  come  to  this  well  for  their  water* 

WATEIt-CL0SET3 

Tfte  School  Sinkt.  — These  are  in  the  yard  ;  they  are  in  one  group 
a  common  building  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  houses. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  good  and  stablfj,  but  in  many  places  it 
perns  as  if  the  owner  or  agent  was  not  able  to  see  when  it  was  time 
>r  rebuilding  the  closeta.  Hence  there  are  rickety,  weatherbeaten 
hosets,  that  have  opening  to  the  yard,  are  patched  with  apUntercd 
peces  of  bciard,  have  the  seats  broken  or  even  removed,  and  m  a  few 
&8  the  floor  unsafe  against  going  down  into  the  sink. 
All  watcr-closets  in  the  yard*  if  this  is  level  with  the  cellar*  V»e- 
).  tween  high  buildings,  ought  to  bo  condemned  and  prohibited.  They 
Kre  never  dry  inside,  and  the  woodwork  is  in  a  soft  state  of  decay 
Hrhif*h  cannot  be  long  kept  free  frDm  pollution. 
M  The  scrubbing  and  cleanliness  of  the  closet  chamber  is  so  irregu- 
lar that  no  general  statement  will  cover  a  majority  of  cases.  There 
re  many  closets  that  have  deposits  of  offal  on  the  seat  or  the  floor, 
on  both,  and  outside  on  the  yard  floor.     Such  an  example  of  tbe 
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most  extreme  kind  is  No. — Second  Avenue,  or  No.  —  EASt  H<^L| 
ton,  or  No.  —  West  Street,  and  numerous  others.  ^M 

I  find  tbat  wherever  there  ia  ft  j^uloon  without  an  inside  *il^H 
closet  —  or  sometiines  where  there  ia — some  or  all  of  the  ctcMB^H 
the  ficliool  aiuk  tire  wet  or  covered  with  offal  or  de&led  hejd^| 
deacriptioD.  The  cuatomera  of  the  aaloon  spoil  one  closet,  thm  ^k^H 
abandon  it,  to  try  another,  until  they  have  ruined  aU  aa  f ar  ^  "^^^^ 
can  go.  This  is  go  general  that  a  person  eould  tell  that  tiu^n  *vfl 
Baloon  near  by  as  Aoon  fls  he  uhAerved  the  cIosetA-  Urinsittng  cImBH 
are  a  source  of  f^f-eat  impurity,  heeause  they  are  thickly  coutcd  ''H 
foulness,  and  give  a  keen  gtench  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  yard  vfavfl 
children  [>Iay  and  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  are  geiwnOM 
abandoned  to  foutneas.  ■ 

Every  saloon  ought  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  unigil 
school  sink  or  water-closets  used  at  the  same  time  by  (amitiei,aiil 
a  complete  cloaet  ought  to  be  provided  inside  the  salcK>Ei,  I 

Besides,  I  remember*  on  Elizabeth  Street,  a  little  girl  about  fw^l 
teen  years  old  complained  about  the  men  coming  out  of  tlio  nliwol 
into  the  rear  yard  under  the  window,  and  making  iade«ent  exhAtI 
tions  i    and  that  a  bo»rd  si;reeu  put  up  by  the  family  wms  tora  du«a 

I  THE  VAULT  I 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  the  most  reprehensible  ne^loct  of  thl 
closet  vaults  during  the  summer.  Such  a  vault  ought  to  be  do^ttll 
out  with  fresh  water  twice  daring  a  summer's  day.  AM  such  clonlJ 
fill  the  yard  with  a  foul  smell,  and  even  the  honse  as  far  ad  the  fltnti| 
sometimes  to  the  dejrree  of  making  the  tenants  sick.  As  mtntioDra 
before,  sometimes  the  reason  is  io  saving  or  stinting  water  by  lUl 
direction  of  a  sordid  landlord.  Often  people  said  that  they  fluked 
out  the  sink  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  to  prevent  the  exhauating  i4H| 
domestic  supply,  which  was  a  ready  excuse  when  closets  were  rail 
improperly  Qushed.  At  others,  people  did  not  know  how  often  tbejl 
flushed  them.  Some  said,  "Oh  !  about  two  or  three  times  a  wqiL| 
others  said,  ''Once  a  week/'  One  woman  said,  "About  once  evftjl 
two  weeksj"  withanairof  satisfied  ignorance,  while  at  one  place  ttMl 
tiink  had  remained  unflushed  for  three  weeks  and  the  stink  wn 
terrible.  My  general  impression  ia,  that  in  a  great  many  diatfkij 
these  sinks  were  indifferently  neglected.  ^^M 

THE  WATER-CLOSETS  I 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  ^vith  a  tank  and  chain,  or  with  a  circular j 
pipe  around  the  bowl  and  a  self-regulating  pipe.     The  latter  closet] 
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hlcsa  the  place  of  the  Bchool  sink  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
there  are  hIso  some  in  Manhattan.  It  doea  not  afford  enough 
larrent  pressure  to  wash  out  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  which  is  usually 
loated,  aud  when  the  pipe  in  iL^If  attacked  by  the  uojitiDg,  the  water 
■apply  is  gi-adually  reduced.  In  the  second  place,  tlie  closet  sent 
IreBsea  down  the  lever  of  the  pipOf  and  sooner  or  kiter  the  strain 
fcparates  the  Beat  from  its  hinge  fastijning-  Tboo  the  bowl  will 
lease  to  bo  dushed  uuloss  by  special  adjui^tment. 
I  The  tank  and  chain  closet  is  the  one  used  in  the  new  or  lat<r 
■Bnement^.  Not  acquainted  vrith  the  technique  of  plumbing,  and 
lot  wishing  to  intrude  beyond  my  depth,  yet  I  observed,  in  some 
klaceSi  good,  subatantlally  ooiistructed  closiets  and  at  other  places 
veakf  flimay,  broken  closets,  and  the  sanitary  difference  i  and  my 
pnpreaaion  is  that  in  the  numerous  "double  deckers'*  of  the  East  Side, 
fcttably  in  the  solid  blocks  on  Monroe  Street,  the  closet  construction 
VSf  a  cheap,  inadequate  kind,  by  no  meana  even  approximately  suffi- 
nent  for  the  use  required.  The  closet  room»  are  small,  the  benchea 
Miy  small,  the  seat  has  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  room  on  the  sidea 
br  front,  that  fills  in  with  filth,  the  pipes  leak,  the  plumbing  is  out 
bf  order,  the  water  is  dripping  from  above,  the  walls  are  defaced, 
Ihe  ceiling  has  fallen  down  and  lies  over  the  Hoor  and  henelu  Usu- 
Ulj  the  one  or  two  in  the  cellar  are  brokeu  and  filthy,  aud  most  of 
■lem  give  out  a  closet  smelly  showing  that  the  trap  is  not  intact  or 
BO  descending  pipe  uncleaned.  On  the  East  Side  I  found  things 
Ebat  ought  to  be  photographed — trap  water-closets  heaped  over  tlie 
lop,  running  over,  and  the  stench  such  as  to  pervade  the  halls  and 
kpartoients,  and  to  make  any  civilized  person  ill. 
I  la  many  places,  all  over  New  York,  patent-medicine  men  have  a 
printed  placard,  framed,  covered  with  a  glass,  and  fastened  on  the 
^11,  ostensibly  warning  those  who  use  the  closets  not  to  wet  the 
■eats,  but  under  this  warning  the  advertisement  of  medicines  for 
prirate  diseases  of  men.  These  are  put  up  in  family  closets-  At 
pne  place  I  found  five  such  placards. 

1  The  results  of  the  inspections,  I  believe,  will  show  about  three 
Apartments  to  one  closet,  and  if  we  could  ascertain  accurately  the 
irbole  number  of  familiea  where  there  is  overcrowding,  the  number 
would  exceed  even  that.  At  many  places  there  is  no  order  about 
Uie  closets,  and  no  one  knows  how  man^  families  use  the  same  closet. 
uhc  tendency  is  when  a  closet  is  apoiled  by  pollution  to  concentrate 
bu  the  cleaner  ones,  and  abandon  the  others.  In  such  cases  they 
may  have  been  abandoned  for  such  a  long  period  that  the  outside 
pffal  is  dried  and  hard-  I  have  seen  all  the  closets  in  one  yard  so 
pad  that  the  tenants  of  that  house  went  across  to  the  yard  of  the 
next  house  to  use  those  closets. 
I  TOi;.  1— aF 
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PRIVIES 

Privies  are  to  be  found  throughout  Brooklyo,  in  Williuiiibii| 
and  on  SUten  laland.  Those  eaat  of  the  East  Biver,  so  far  «! 
know,  ure  drained  of  the  iluicU  into  the  sewer,  but  the  nutter  im 
to  be  taken  out  from  the  top  like  any  other  privy  ;  hence  1  ol 
them  privy  sinks. 

These  eloncts  in  Brooklyn  are  in  the  worst  neglec^ted  state,  il 
one  place,  on  Gold  Street,  tlie  pit  was  filled  up  above  the  level  of  & 
yard,  and  the  inside  pressure  was  threatening  to  make  the  hmldioi 
collapse,  while  wliatever  Bubntance  could  waa  flowing  into  andonr 
the  yard.    An  officer  had  inspected  thia  oloset  some  months  pnTini 

In  South  Brooklyn  they  are  shamefully  had.  In  the  CentoflM 
block  the  stagnation  and  smell  are  sickening,  and  the  pw^ple  wML 
in  complaint,  some  of  whom  claimed  to  have  derived  iUiieat  frattAi 
closets.  In  Richmond,  likewise,  I  saw  some  privies  filled  Up  dWB 
the  level  of  the  yard.  Here,  in  the  tenement  aectionsp  £nr|Ml 
closets  can  be  found. 

BATHS 

My  chance  for  observation  wa^j  very  limited.  I  do  notaailt 
uingle  tenement  in  Manhattan  witli  a  hath  of  any  kind.  Oiifbt 
}iou9es  can  be  recalled  where  I  saw  baths,  and  these  were  in 'Ant 
lyn.     They  would  not  have  been  there,  had  not  the  houaea  }tfKi 

from  a  nuu'li  hij|lior  ruiik  tluui  they  liuld  at  present.  Four  houses 
in  Simtli  Brotikiyn,  imt  of  a  Muck  of  more  than  four,  had  tuba  in 
batli-rooin-s.  They  jippesired  as  if  nut  used,  and  certainly  they  WW 
nut  L'loan  enou^^h  for  i}r(i[iL'r  iisi'.  One  l:uly  wliom  I  asked  said  tba^ 
she  tlid  not  use  it.  Otliers  professed  to  use  them.  There  wu  m 
euiil  in  any  ojie  of  tht'iu  (which,  hy  the  way,  is  a  favorite  oamDt 
li<^iire  of  ni>occh  in  this  u<^e  of  florid  rlicloric),  although  the  teianU 
were  of  the  lowest,  diitiost  t-hiss.  Nf>r  waa  there  anything  else  in 
tlie  tulM*,  Tlie  tubs,  likt^  all  the  rest  of  the  buildiug,  wer^dUBfl- 
dateil  iuiil  could  not  he  expected  to  l>e  used.  If  used,  the  fact  wodM 
tlir<»w  extr:i(»nliii!iry  cnnlit  upon  the  tenants-  In  tho  other  hon6e^ 
wrrc  two  tuhs,  ju.st  as  cUmii  anti  well  eared  for  as  any  other  parto! 
tlie  }ic»nse.  Direct  observation  has  been  too  meagre  to  state  any 
<;t'iier;iliK;ilion  ]  yet  a  few  things  might  be  BUgge&ted.  The  allied 
char^^e  ma<le  by  a  sweeping  generalization  that  the  tenement  house 
Iiopulatiori  would  use  the  kitli-tubs  for  storing  coal  or  any  thing  elst? 
is  unjust  and  untrue.  There  are  thousands  of  tenement  dwellers, 
who,  in  spite  of  being  peniitul  up  in  wretched  little  rooms  where  thfv 
nre  filjli;^eil  to  cook,  sleej»,  and  live,  if  possible,  and,  deprived  of  iK^- 
conveniences  of  reasonable,  comfortable  dwelling,  manage,  I  know 
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not  by  wliat  effort  and  means,  to  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  and  they 
would  keep  a  bathing  convenience  just  as  well  in  order  as  their  sons 
And  daaghters  do,  for  their  landlords  uptown.  It  is  only  the  mass 
of  raw,  untrained  foreign  elements  of  certain  kinds  that  is  lacking 
of  the  instinct  of  cleanliness-  That  the  bath-tubs  are  dirty  in  those 
houses  in  South  Brooklyn  or  anywhere  else  argues  nothing  for  or 
against  the  necessity  of  bath-tubs.  Even  if  they  were  filled  up  to 
the  brim  with  garbage,  that  would  argue  nothing.  Are  not  the 
cellars  filled  up  too?  Are  not  the  water-closets  filled  up  and  unfit? 
Are  not  the  walls  so  bad  that  no  people  ought  to  live  in  the  rooms? 
Who  is  responsible  for  those  garbage  heaps  io  the  cellar,  those  water- 
doseta  and  ugly  rooms?  The  tenants?  No  I  the  same  persons  who 
would  deny  poor  men,  women,  and  children  the  necessity  of  clean 
bodies.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  put  down  that  the  houses  of  the 
poorest  tenants  are  as  a  rule  in  worse  condition  than  the  households 
of  the  tenants,  as  to  order  and  cleanlineas-  I  have  received  over  and 
OTer  again  apologies  from  tenants  for  living  in  such  places,  and  repre- 
sentations that  they  want  to  move  as  early  as  possible.  I  never 
heard  a  landlord  apologize  for  his  house,  that  the  house  was  too  good 
for  the  tenants.  Besides,  a  necessity  cannot  be  argued  for  or  against. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  East  Side  would  confine  chickens  in 
bath-rooms,  but  that  is  nothing  for  or  against  bathing  facilities;  for 
do  they  not  now  have  chickens  in  the  cellars  and  in  rooms?  Bath- 
ing focilities  are  a  family  convenience.  The  tenement  house  system 
IB  one  of  artificial  conditions  forced  by  economic  causes.  Unre- 
strained greed  has  gradually  dra^vn  together  the  dimensions  of  the 
tenements,  until  they  have  become  so  narrowed  that  the  family  life 
has  become  dissolved,  and  the  members  have  been  thrust  out  and 
scattered.  The  father  is  in  the  saloon ;  the  youth  teem  in  procession 
up  and  down  the  lighted  streets  past  concert  halls  and  licensed  dens 
of  infamy;  the  boys  rove  in  hordes  in  the  alley,  the  girls  in  the  rear 
yards;  the  women  are  on  the  fire-escapes  making  clothing  in  the 
gloom,  and  the  family  cat  sits  on  the  refuse  in  the  narrow  spaces 
between  back  to  back  rear  houses.  The  redemption  of  the  tenement 
classes  lies  partly  in  the  restoration  of  the  family,  the  most  conserva- 
tive unit  in  civilization,  to  its  proper  share  of  space,  natural  light, 
and  air,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  arts,  one  of  which  ta 
personal  cleanliness.  Bathing  is  a  necessity  in  the  crowded  city;  in 
the  country  it  is  not.  The  enhancement  of  land  values  and  the 
necessity  of  artificial  cleanliness  or  bathing  lead  back  to  the  same 
common  root  as  their  cause ;  namely,  the  forced,  artificial,  anti-natu- 
ral concentration  of  population.  Public  conveniences  for  private 
utilities  crystallize  class  distinctions  and  eliminate  family  functions. 
Ilie  people  who  pay  the  rents  and  the  fares  must  bear  the  larger  share 
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of  $50,000  baths,  if  enough  could  be  built.    We  hare  a  piibV. 
B  restricted  scale  in  the  building  iu  which  I  live;  it  is  mlaio- 
Bible  to  keep  it  free  from  fouluess.     I  want  to  get  away  froni  ABJ 
Boon  aa  I  can. 

EO0M3 

It  18  oeedleas  to  stat«  that  rooms  are  geaer^y  loo  snulLv ' 
dark,  too  close. 


DAEK   ROOMS   AKD  VENTILATION 

Dark  rooms  I  divide  into  three  classes :  — 

1.    The  kitchens  and  bedrooms  of  "double-deckers"  in  tJ^^  ^ 
ment,  on  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  storiee,  and  c> 
rooma  above  the  third  floor.     Sometimes  these  are  bo  d-uk    i:^;  ma 
lights  are  kept  burning  in  the  kitchen  during  the  da_%  urn'      TV 
bedrooms  may  be  used  for  sleeping  at  any  time  within  th' 
four  hours,  as  they  exceed  the  Arctic  Zone  in  liaving  ni^ht  ^--^-^  iin 
in  the  year.     Not  only  dark  are  the  rooms  surrounding  tbi;  hm 
air  shaft,  but  cellur-like  ^^nd  daiup. 

2>    The  rear  rooms  of  back  to  hack  tenements,  if  iiot  open  tiilk 
sides,  are  pitch-black  or  diirk  and  unventilnted,  and  the  whole  Mtft  ^ 
mcnt  on  the  first  story  of  such  rear  houses  is  often  durlc. 
some  hght  enn  enter  these  rooms  from  the  front  room,  ihe 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  thnt  a  room  which   receives  do  ftuuLiir 
for  the  smallest  portion  of  the  day  is  unfit  tu  live  in* 

3.  The  hir^est  class  in  number  and  darkness  Is  thai  ol  tb 
inner  rooma  of  tenements  of  the  style  built  before  18S0.  Tlw 
inner  rooms  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  diminutive  air 
Often  tenants  close  all  openings  to  the  air  shaft  to  sbtit  out  si 
us  it  contains.  Such  inner  rooms  may  have  no  transoms  (t 
at  all ;  they  may  have  a  window  to  the  kitchen  or  a  windo 
dark  and  unventilated  hall,  or  both.  At  anyrate  the  apnrtimntll> 
whole  is  'Jk  <|iiadningle  which  admits  light  and  air  from  one  aidiVlj 
of  four.  In  such  houses,  if  double  flats,  there  are  four  famittflU^ 
floor  with  two  rooms  each,  sometimes  three,  or  If  a  single  fi^dMf 
two  families  with  two  rooms,  three  rooms,  or  one  room  ertch,  Tti* 
bedrooms  have  their  bedclothes  and  mattresses,  p«rhi%|0  new." 
ventilated  or  dried,  and  they  are  too  small  to  be  convonit-ntly  deaiM^ 
the  space  being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  bed.  'lliey  A^ 
poison  traps. 

Where  there  are  two  be^lrooma,  there  should  he  one.  To  ojn  t; 
a  house  from  street  to  yard  would  not  make  it  fully  satisfactory,  hixi 
it  would  admit  ventilation  and  a  little  more  light,     Wlerever  therr 


TuTXLi.T  Dark  — Pit'Tuav  TAKBTd  nv  Flash-muht. 
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a    one  family  occupying  a  whole  side,  there  is  a  freer  fttraospliere  hi 
^1*«  hall  and  leas  condensaLioa  of  fatty  and  vegetable  otJors.     I  do 

<^t  know  aay  one  thing  that  could  be  done  at  any  place  that  would 

^Tint  for  more  improvement  tlma  this. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  man  buye  a  house  of  this  kind  and 
***oj^res  to  live  on  the  first  floor  himaolf  he  removes  the  dividing 
'''^^'ll.s,  converts  the  two  little  hedrooms  into  one,  und  changes  the 
^<i>i^t  rootn  into  a  large  di-a wing-room.  Now,  if  an  owner  tliinka 
^51-t:  a  lienefit  necessary  for  himself,  why  cannot  the  same  be  done 
^^**    tenants  ? 

__  But  are  there  any  dark,  unventilated  rooms  in  Richmond  ?  On 
^^xv  York  Avenue,  Clifton,  there  are  bedrooms  as  tip:ht  as  a  coffin, 
M.t  in  the  couDtry,  where  the  village  is  sparsely  built,  a  tenement 
^*^^-B  been  erected  of  tLe  style  of  those  built  in  Manhattan  after  18tiO, 
?-^4d  a  little  farther  on  are  four  cottages ;  in  the  one  which  I 
^-'^^pected  there  are  six  apartments  of  two  rooms  each,  and  aa  many 
^^  seven  people  in  an  apartment. 


CLEANLINESS 


The  cleanliness  of  rooms  depends  mostly  upon  the  character  of 
{the  chimneys,  and  upon  leaks  in  the  roofs  and  sinks  and  tuba,  and 
[upon  the  age  of  the  bnikUng> 

Houseliold  at>artments  vary.     On  the  "East  Side  "  is  thcs  largest 

proportion  of  filth  and  un clean line^ifi.     Filth  seems  to  go  p^ri/iaMtf 

Iwith  ignorance  and  coarseness.     The  Italians  have  a  large  proportion 

|of  clean  floors,  well  scrubbed.     They  seldom  have  carpets,  while  on 

the  other  hand  the  Orientals  are  fond  of  rugs  and  walls  in  rich  red 

rjtors.     The  Germans  have  oilcloth.     On  the  whole,  there  is  less  of 

ilth  than   one  expects  beforehand  in  apartments.     The  wonder  is 

Ithat  so  many  people  can  live  in  such  small  space  without  more  filth 

laJid  squalor,     A  person  who  has  never  tried  it  cannot  appreciate  the 

[difficulty, 

THE  LODGER  EVIL 

GenetBlly  this  evil  is  in  three  forms  :  peddlers  and  laborers  who 
[gather  to  sleep,  mostly  Etjilianfl,  Greeks,  or  Orientals  ;  ivhere  two  or 
[more  related  families  occupy  ono  apartment  ^  where  a  room  is  let  or 
[sublet  to  a  family  for  an  apartmentp 

HOUSEKEEPERS   AND   PROFERTY  HOLDERS 

There  are  few  tenRment  houses  in  Manhattan    without   "house- 
keepers" or  janitors,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.     In  Brooklyn,  houses 
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Tary  from  Bmall  private  dwellings  or  aemi-teneraents  to  fall  teno- 
menta  of  tliree,  four,  or  live  atones,  and  some  teuements  ha« 
lioiisekeepers  and  others  not.  In  Richmond  there  are  feir, 
practically  no,  housekeepers- 

The  houselceeper  i*  the  personal  factor  in  the  tenement  house  prob- 
lem and  to  me  the  most  interesting.  I  came  into  contact  mtb  them 
more  than  with  any  other  class^  and  talked  with  them  and  listeoed 
to  their  at&tementsiind  matched  their  trlckri.  Theoretically^  a  house- 
keeper is  a  person  who  keeps  the  houBC  clean  and  in  order  ;  but  tn 
from  this  ia  fact.  We  must  hring  in  a  new  definition  to  oqaare  witii 
fact.  It  ie  something  like  this  t  A  housekeeper  is  the  servant  of  thr 
agent  or  owner  of  the  property,  and  her  busineas  is  to  do  everrtiiiii^ 
that  the  agent  or  owner  deems  necessary  for  his  object. 

That  would  be  the  definition  of  fact.  Now,  if  the  agent  or 
owner  has  any  care  independently  for  the  well-heing  of  hia  lenaDtfc 
he  will  see  that  the  hou^keeper  will  do  such  things  that  make  for 
the  comfort  of  the  tenants.  We  may  imagine  how  many  such  land- 
lords there  are.  Otherwise,  the  housekeeper's  duties  finally  issw 
into  these  :  to  clean  the  house,  yards,  closets^  and  cellar^  if  she  or 
the  landlord  has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  loss  in  rents  or  of  the  insjiec 
tion  and  complaints  of  the  municipal  officljds  (and  the  terrur  wbitt 
the  latter  inspire  has  its  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  kaov 
bow  it  can  be  promptly  allayed)  ;  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  htd- 
iord,  by  artfully  misleading  the  investigation  of  the  ofBcial,  hy  refus- 
ing information  about  the  building  or  property  or  ahotit  prowding. 
by  ^-  losing  **  the  keys  so  that  the  cellar  or  water-closets  may  uactp^ 
inspection,  or  by  withdrawing  from  the  yard  or  house,  or  by  smunioa- 
ing  the  agent  himself,  if  anybody  like  an  inspector  goes  through  U* 
building;  to  terrorize  the  tenants,  —  to  prevent,  at  the  threalentd 
risk  of  eviction,  any  tenant  from  complaining  of  outrageous  cofr 
ditious  or  nuisances. 

In  such  instances,  the  tenant  will  draw  you  into  an  inner  rooa 
close  the  dour,  and  whisper  to  you  that  the  cellar  makes  her  iU,^ 
that  the  family  haa  no  water  supply,  with  the  prayer  tlrnt  you  wiD 
not  tell  who  complained. 

On   Sullivan  Street  a   tenant  who   was  going  to  show  me  d< 
water-closets  was  chased  upstairs.      At  No>  —  Mf^nroe  Street  i*  i 
woman  who  Iiaa  a  set  of  buildings  like  a  great  fort.     The  bulw*A> 
are  on  the  street,  and  inside  the  six-story  barracks  are  as  long  ostltf 
width  of  three  lots.     She  may  be  generally  found  near  the  dw 
where  she  does  her  own  guard  duty.     While  questioning  this  worn* 
whom  I  have  visited  three  times  and  know  quite  well,  another  womi 
on  the  stoop  volunteered  to  say  that  one  apartment  of  three  roH 
had  six  men  aa  boav^ftti  \wa\6Aft  \.W  family.     Immediately  the^W 
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general  who  commands  the  fort  flew  into  a  rage,  uttered  some  vio- 
^nt  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  ^roinen  and  children,  and  threatened 
■o  tell  the  agent,  and  to  have  her  out  before  Saturday  nighty  at 
which  the  teara  stood  in  the  other's  eyes.  This  vimgo  would  not 
Kll  me  anything  about  tha  inhnbltaiite  nor  abou:  the  age  of  the 
buildings. 

B  Where  there  are  double-deckers  with  dumVwaUerH  and  engines, 
^kie  housekeepers  are  often  men,  or  men  and  women  in  the  same  family* 
^pr  a  woman  who  hires  male  help  to  do  sucb  work  as  ia  too  arduous. 
^hTben  there  are  men,  I  never  saw  tliem  do  any  scrubbing  themselveH. 
^they  hire  women  or  leave  that  work  to  the  women  of  the  family.  I 
^kw  only  two  male  persons  scrubbing;'  a  boy  on  Sullivan  Street  and 
K  Chinaman  who  dragged  a  ra^  about  the  hidl  floor  on  Baxter  Street. 
^Bi  old  tenements  the  housekeepers  are  almost  all  women. 
H  All  hojisekoepers  I  divide  into  three  classes  :  good  housekeepers, 
ftorthless  housekeepers,  possibly  good  housekeepera. 
H  What  is  a  good  housekeeper?  A  person  with  the  instinct  of 
^Beanliness  for  its  own  sitke,  with  sufQeient  character  to  promote 
H^eaaUness.  She  has  a  certain  standard  of  work  and  of  cli^auliness, 
^kd  she  has  the  ambition  for  BUccessful  results.  She  is  strong  in 
Hkecutive  ability,  and  knows  how  to  control  people-  She  is  vigilant, 
^bld  the  tenants  in  the  house  are  separately  under  her  fiurveillanee 
^kd  are  obliged  to  keep  the  honse  clean  as  well  aa  the  closets  and 
B&jJ.  But  she  does  not  tyrannize  over  the  tenants,  for  she  has  no 
^pason  to  fear  complaint,  and  her  relations  vnth  the  tenants  are 
■Drdinl,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  tenants  cannot 
K»eak  with  me  or  understand  me,  they  call,  not  the  saloon  keeper  or 
|be  neighbor  next  door,  but  the  housekeeper*  and  this  in  a  tone  aa 
^P  the  housekeeper  were  a  patron  or  helping  friend...  Such  a  house- 
Keeper  is  at  131  Mott  Street.  Upon  corameiLding  this  housekeeper 
H>r  the  beat  order  of  everj'thing,  she  exclaimed,  "  But  it  ia  very 
^pEBcult  to  make  the  tenants  keep ^t  clfeiin."  I  asked,  "Does  the 
^bndlord  himself  come  here  som^imes  ?  "  She  answered:  "Oh,  yes! 
^Bd  comos  often,  and  ho  wants,  everything  right."  Theae  points 
^bing  out  the  conditions  as  they  ought  to  be  everywhere. 
H  Again,  the  good  hovisekeeper  doea  not  run  away  when  you  arrive. 
Bbe  wishes  to  know  your  business-  She  leads  you  everywhere  to 
^Bow  you  everything.  Then  she  expects  your  approval  and  com- 
^piment,  for  she  is  ambitioas  and  desirona  of  plea.'iing. 

■  The  best  housekeeper,  if  we  judge  by  order  and  cleanliness,  I 
H  ind  at  118  Cherry  Street.  Every  time  I  pass  I  look  in  at  the 
^ft  or  to  see  it  the  hall  floor  shines  up  to  the  door-sill,  which  it 

■  raya  has  done.  Of  these  housekeepers  there  are  only  a  few, 
^Lot^bly  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.      They 
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are   probably  secured   and  engaged   by  such  landlords  as 
reaponsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  tenants  and  knov  dull 
clean,  well -regulated  Louse  brings  the  most  rent. 

The  second  ctasa  is  the  worthless,  sbiftLess  class  of  laxy  | 
who  were  probably  drawn  by  the  emallneas  of  tlie  pittaneo  i 
by  the  ageuU     They  are  slovenly  atid  odious  in  persoo,  Uiji 
sleepy,  liave  no  ftmbition,  sind  f«el  no  shame  because  the  bntli 
yar4is,  and  water-closets  are  nhandoned  to  filth.      Many  do  not ! 
what  cleanliness  Is,     These  ongbt  to  l)e  banished  fntm  the  bo 
Boon  as  possible,  perhaps  by  making  it  impossible  for  land 
employ  such  poor  labor.     This  class  may  embrace  about  25  pert 
more  or  less, 

Then,  there  is  the  class  of  the  possibly  good-  These  are  then 
body  of  housekeepers,  who,  most  cf  them,  know  what  cleanliocoa  ill 
they  also  know  that  they  need  not  work;  that  to  clean  things  is  i 
expected  of  them  by  oncers  who  do  not  come  around,  or  Imdlorii  I 
who  draw  only  incomes,  without  discharging  social  r^puDsibillli* 
Yet  by  proper  control  and  supervision  they  might  be  induc^^d  tabi 
useful.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  aometimes  attentive  up  lo  a  c«ruii 
standard  ;  but  there  is  nobody  to  instruct  tbem  to  raise  that  sttkcdtfi 
They,  too,  are  ambitious.  They  will  watch  your  face,  while 
look  at  their  closets,  and  study  it  for  an  expression  of  satisfa 
They  will  even  volunteer  to  call  everything  clean  which  is  not  cle^ 
They  are  docile.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  Avant  done,  and  ii 
many  instances  I  am  confident  that  things  are  undone  just  beoan 
of  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  official  to  leave  definit'e  instnietia& 
They  are  very  plastic  and  tractable  and  easily  swayed  by  execnliTe 
power.  At  No.  —  West  Street  a  transformation  has  taken  jAwe 
thjit  is  almost  incredible,  because  an  impression  was  Qnint^ntinnAllT 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  agent.  On  Elizabeth  Street  one  lUt  I 
examined  and  reported  on  a  bouse  late  one  evening.  Before  lea\  ingt 
the  Itahan  lessee  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  inspect  TOore  hou^ea. 
'•Yea,"  said  I,  "to-morrow,"  "What  tima  to-morrow?"  "Oh. 
early."  I  said.  Next  morning,  when  I  got  there,  the  yard  had  Wn 
washed  perfectly  clean,  and  the  water  was  yet  standing  between  ti» 
atones.  The  water-closets  had  been  scrubljed  and  wero  wet.  Tbfl 
hall  floors  of  the  house  were  scrubbed,  and  the  cellar  uleannd.  This 
was  done  to  two  houses.  Then  I  found  out  that  this  lessee  had  tbrw 
hoLmea.  During  the  early  morning  hours  he  had  the  place  clcaued. 
and  I  could  not  imagine  how  he  could  have  it  done  in  so  shorts 
time.  He  left  his  bar  (saloonkeeper)  and  with  his  housekeeper  fol- 
lowed me  everywhere,  wearing  a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  and  asking 
me,  "Cleana?" 

Everywhere  I  could  hear  tha  water  rushing  on  the  adjacent  prop- 
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erty  as  people  quickly  opened  the  water  pipe  into  the  school  sink. 

Closets  would  be  washed,  children  sent  out  to  sweep  the  yards,  while 

I  worked  inside  ;  housekeepers  would  hurry  downstairs  and  sweep 

e  celliir  until  I  came  down.    On  Ridge  or  Pitt  Street,  aa  old  woman 

.me  down  into  a  horrible  cellar  and  stirred  around  in  some  foul  nib- 

h  that  lay  deeply  od  the  floor,  with  a  worn-out  hroom,  while  a  pitch- 

'orh  only  could  remove  the  material.      About  five  minutes  later  I 

,nie  back  to  see  if  ahe  coitiuued,  and   she  had   quit.      Her  kind 

ould  beloLg  to  the  second  class. 

In  South  Brooklyn  I  found  cellars  with  heaps  of  ashes,  filth,  and 
bhish.  The  next  morning  I  returned  to  resume  work.  Looking 
:k  to  the  yard  of  the  house  where  I  had  stopped  the  previous  nighty 
saw  a  great  heap  of  dirt  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  The  yard  of 
itiiat  house  and  of  the  one  I  was  inspecting  were  not  separated  by  a 
fence  ;  but  the  yard  of  the  former  had  been  swept  up  to  the  line. 
Thinking  that  such  a  big  heap  of  dirt  could  not  have  been  collected 
in  the  yard  alone,  I  went  back  to  the  cellar,  and  found  that  the  large 
Jkcaps  of  dirt  near  the  door  had  been  removed,  while  those  in  the  rear 
cellar  had  not  been  touched-  Agaiu,  on  Washington  Street,  1  was 
amused  at  the  old  Irish  janitor,  who  stood  by  as  the  tenants  cleaned 
the  yard  while  he  watched  silently.  It  shows  that  he  could  control 
the  tenants.  Now,  if  somebody  would  control  him  to  clean  his  dirty 
cellar  and  bis  foul  closet,  the  house  would  be  completely  clean. 

There  is  one  class  of  people,  with  more  auxiely  for  gain  than  phi- 
Iftnthropy,  which  maintains  that  the  industrial  class  are  what  they 
are  and  are  to  remain  so ;  that  they  are  unworthy  of  conveniences, 
since  their  passion  is  for  ruining  houses,  and  that  their  honeycombed 
boiiBes  must  not  be  provided  with  these  conveniences  for  fear  of  their 
wearing  out.  There  is  another  class,  composed  of  abstract  enlhusi- 
nats,  who  fancy  that  the  raw,  undeveloped  claasca  have  entirely  the 
wme  intelligent  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  they  consciously 
liave  themselves,  and  who  attribute  to  the  masses  of  immigrated 
jopnlation  the  same  delicate  sennit iven ess,  the  same  knowledge  and 
character*  which  they  themselves  hitve  only  by  virtue  of  education 
«nd  the  hereditary  accumulation  of  good  breeding-  These  would 
precipitate  a  Utopia  upon  the  lower  classes.  Both  these  classes  take 
narrowed  view  of  things  and  stop  short  of  an  acqiminting  distance 
'^'a  reahty.  There  are  large  bodies  of  acquired  population  to  whom 
'^orance,  uncIeaalineBS,  and  rawness,  and  a  meHc  standard  of  living 
«  born  in  the  blood,  bred  to  the  bone.  Society  is  bringing  np  their 
^*il<iren  in  the  public  scbools,  and  just  so  must  society  elevate  them 
^  higher  standard  of  wants  and  their  eatbfaction,  and  a  higher  or 
**lerican  sanitary  level.  This  is  education  j  but  by  education  is 
'^t.  meant  the  superficial  sense  of  printing  circulars  in  Italian,  GreelL, 
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and  Yiddish,  and  distributing  the  same,  or  anything  of  i). 
means  n  real,  effective  procesa,  adminiBtcred  by  inteUig- _:  .. 
ftbility.     There  is  no  better  eynonyni  for  it  tlmn  the  term  on^mal 
discipline.     The  whole  city  can  be  speedily  thrown  int- 
vice  ;  who  doubu  that?     It  caa  be  lifted  the  other  way.        ^  I 

enduring  application.  Thus  a  street-cleaning  force  waA  «4iiu4iiit I 
few  years  ago. 

Thero  id  no  other  eano  expedient.     If  Hig^b  legal  roquirieinctfllli 
imposed  upon  owners,  who  are  often  represented  by  petty  agufiif 
incompetent  lessees,  it  would  merely  lead  to  a  mocking  eviMMt 
blaekmaiK     The  property  owner,  too,  must  be  protected  agilfntft 
ignorance  of  the  tenant.     Italians  are  said,  when  told  to  wtiiurtH 
to  take  cold  slack  of  lime,  and  daub  windows,  ceUing^  wvo^vflt 
and  floors ;  or,  if  told  to  wash  the  floors,  they  are  said  to  draw  bti^H 
ful  after  bucketful  of  water  from  the  sink  and  empty  it  *pu  jl 
floor.     What  are  the  causes  for  tlm  universal  decayed  ard  kttl 
marks  on  ceilings,  under  the  sinks  and  wash-tubs,  but  ig- 
neglect  to  use  the  sinks  properly?     Tenants  on  the  East  ^ 
draw  the  chains  in  water-closets,  which  are  stopped  up  in  c^ 
The  tenants  must  also  be  protected  against  their  owu 
If  there  is  a  little  window  that  admits  i\\r  intu  the  dark,  v.' 
bedroom,  the   tenant  will    frequently  hang-  a  picture  In 
became  my  custom  to  look  behind    pictures    for    windowo^  v'yokl 
wished  to  make  record  of  them.     More  often  they  will  obEttrm--!  lb 
only  meana  of  ventilation  by  draperies,  eurtaine,  or  lace«.    Tlxjj  fi 
fill  np  a  rear  wall  apace  with  rubbish  and  empty  the  chamlier  1V0 
out  of  tfie  rear  window- 
Let  US  return,  again,  to  housekeepers.     What  is  Iheir  itatittS 
lalwrers?     What  is   their  real   function?     A  houseke*  '    '' 

president  of  a  colony,  and  rules  that  colony.      He    is  ir 
officer,  the  health  department,  the  executive  ruler  of  a  liltle  caljtt 
itself.     That  is  the  reason  why  the  landlord  has  an  American  VflW 
over  the  Italian  families  at  the  unusually  clean  houses  At  l-*^!  WflO 
St.     But  who  are  these  housekeepers  over  thousands  of  > 

in  New  York,  to  preside  over  the  common  needs  and  cv-...^i,.v..w' 
of  twenty-flve  homes  and  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  chilitB* 
over  those  conveniences  upon  which  the  life  and  health  of  flaw 
people  HO  much  dtn>end  ?  "I  bey  are  largely  women  who  havf  ■* 
even  the  will*  energy,  and  seal  for  cleanlineaa  to  clean  Ute  bA 
yards,  collars,  and  water-cloaots,  much  less  for  the  more  inij>ort«xit 
duty  of  maintKining  diljcipllne  and  s:vniUiry  order,  Tht?y  are  luetrk 
the  servile  tools  of  petty  money-getting  agents-  That  is  all.  It  ii 
not  skilled  labor.  Compare  it  with  class  Jabor,  It  has  no  organia- 
tion.     It  has   no   condition   of   individuality,  hence   no  ambitioZL- 
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There  is  no  promotion  of  standards,  no  emulation  of  class,  no  com- 
petative  inducement  or  reward  of  excellence.  All  these  are  the 
marks  and  steps  that  qualify  dignified  labor  that  has  achieved  class 
respect.  Could  not  housekeepers,  who  hare  proved  themselves  com- 
petent in  cleanliness,  control,  sobriety,  freedom  from  profanity,  be 
recognized  and  licensed  as  qualified  for  that  class  labor?  Could 
they  be  organized  ?  Could  competitive  inducements  be  offered  ? 
Could  professional  standards  be  created  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
relief  to  tenants  from  petty  tyranny,  if  the  link  that  binds  the  vile, 
cruel  housekeeper  to  the  sordid  landlord  could  be  removed?  The 
moral  effect  of  just  independence  would  be  inestimable. 

The  agent  or  owner  has  proved  to  have  neither  the  interest  nor 
the  inclination  to  do  what  is  needed.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  usually 
the  capacity.  It  takes  a  different  kind  of  a  man,  by  education  and 
ohoice  of  life  pursuit,  to  study  and  to  strive  for  the  promotion  of 
social  conditions,  than  it  takes  to  collect  rents  or  spend  incomes. 

The  feeling  also  has  come  to  me,  as  I  was  impressed  with  the 
large  number  of  people  in  a  tenement  and  the  dirty  halls,  yard,  and 
cellar,  in  charge  of  a  woman  who  had  a  family  and  household  to 
share  her  strength  and  time  with  the  duties  of  housekeeper,  that 
■ingle  housekeepers  were  entirely  overwhelmed.  Would  it  not  be 
ftdvisable  to  regulate  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
ib/b  housekeeper  ?  Oftentimes  the  same  housekeeper  has  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  six  houses  together. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  can  visit  the  tenementa 
without  being  moved  to  sympathize  for  the  suffering  inhabitants, 
beyond  what  these  can  feel  for  themselves,  who  have  never  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  higher  wants  and  their  satisfaction.  Evidently 
space  is  outrageously  limited,  and  the  natural  requisites  of  health 
and  life  have  been  cut  off,  because  the  energy  of  greed  has  had  a 
free  course  amidst  conditions  of  social  indifference. 
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«aae  in  a  house  when  once  it  has  been  iatrodaced,  however  fr^Ufoidj 
the  occupants  of  the  house  may  change* 

The  infectious  iDatler  contaiaed  in  the  sputtiin  is  moieovenrulsljl 
rliAtributed  through  the  frequent  change  of  residence  of  lubercuW' 
individuals.     As  the  diaeude  gratlually  progresses,  especial!;  »i 
affecting  the  heads  of  families,  the  victims,  becomiog  weaker 
weaker,  are  less  and  less  able  to  perfnnn  thmr  usual  duties; 
their  iDcomes  grow  gradually  less  and  les:^  and  tUcy  are  obliged 
quently  change  their  residence,  going  from  better  to  poorer  ^i 
ftiid  finally  bring  up  in  the  poorest  and  moat  unsanitary  of  the 
mcnt  houses-     The  tuberculous  infection  is  thus  widely  disseioi 
In  many  cases,  and  especially  among  men  without  families,  tht 
sumptives  eventually  become  homeless  tramps,  lodging  wherever 
may  be  able  to  find  a  bed,  frequenting  lodging  houses  nf  a  poorer 
poorer  character,  ajid  finally,  after  ^reat  difticulty,  ofteo  fin 
asylum  in  some  one  of  the  public  institutions-   Too  often  these  pi 
homeless  consumptives  are  denied  entrance,  or  are  soon  discLirp^ 
from  the  overcrowded  city  institutions,  to  give  room  for  ncwconi^-rv 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  imponaucr 
anf]  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  the  previlenn 
of  this  disease  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  shown  by  tlie  deali 
records  that  more  than  one-fourih  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  Nt?" 
York  City  in  the  period  of  life  of  greatest  usefulness  —  fifteen** 
sixty-five  —  are  due  to  the  tubercular  digea^s  (see  table);  and  ii 
view  of  the  niuch  greater  prevalence  of  tins  disease  among  the  Ubor- 
ing  claases  and  tho  evrora  in  the  reports- — in  many  cases  in  whici 
death  is  due  to  tubercidoBis,  death  is  ascribed  to  some  oth^r  caiiM^ 
it  eeems  not  unreasonable  to  aasrnne  that  nearly  or  quite  oQe-third 
of  all  the  dftaths  among  the  tenement  house  population  during  tha 
period  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  are  due  to  this  cause.  In  fact  tie 
records  of  the  Department  of  Health  show  that  between  fifteen  atii 
thirty-five  more  than  35  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  citr 
are  caused  by  the  tubercular  diseases. 

In  1894,  when  the  Department  of  Health,  through  the  urgeiit 
Bohcitation  of  the  writer,  first  adopted  somewhat  active  measures  iot 
the  study  and  prevention  of  tliia  disease,  the  writer  had  prepar^t 
Heries  of  soctional  maps  of  the  boroughs  of  JManbattan  and  the 
Brons,  which  showed  every  house  lot  in  these  boroughs,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  so  that  all  the  reported  cases  and  deaths  from 
tbia  disease  could  be  plottal  vn  them  by  conventional  signs,  whi^Ti 
indicate  the  month  and  year  of  the  report.  From  these  nia{>s  I  Iw* 
had  reproduced  several  small  districts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cHji 
in  wJiich  the  conditions  are  especially  bad,  to  show  how  great  >■ 
the   prevalence    of   tnl>ercul<»ais    in    them.       Oil    these    mapa    e-ich 
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[reported  case  or  death  is  indicated  by  a  dot.  It  has  been  egti- 
[mated  by  the  department  that  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  coses  are 
[actually  reported  to  the  department,  so  that  the  naniber  of  cases 
[indicated  on  these  maps  should  probably  be  increased  by  about 
[oue-haH,  to  &haw  the  actual  conditions  obtaining.  These  maps 
low  that  on  a  single   street   block    as    many   aa   102  coses    have 

been    reported    within    a 
period  of   4}  years,  and 
as  many  as  24  cases  in  a 
single   house.      For   ex- 
ample, on   the  block   on 
Cherry    Street,    between 
Pearl  and  Roosevelt 
Streets,  102  cases  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  depart- 
ment   from    April,    1894, 
wben      this     work      was 
begun,  to  Januaryl,  1899. 
The    population    of    thia 
block   tn  January^   1900, 
afi     enumerated     by     the 
sanitary     police     of     the 
Department    of    Health, 
was    1165.    On    another 
blocks  bounded  byCherry, 
Market,      Cather- 
ine,   and    Monroe 
Streets,     with     a 
population   of 
5688,    there    were 
241  cases  of  tubcr- 
euloaiu.     In    a    third    one^ 
which  includes  particularly 
the  Chinese  quarter,  Vh  in  n  ded 

BeprodDced  from  thesecLlonjil  mapa  of  New  York  City  Uy    Chftthiini     Mntt     RfivarH 

/rom  puImojiHr\  luberculot^ls  from  the  K-^inniiJi^  btfeets     and      the      BOWCH', 

o/ Ihework  in  IMm  loJaniiftrv  I>  IflW.     Eluv^h  laM  ,    -.i  i    -'  e    fi-ino 

rfiporU.-djindcacLdetithi^iii'^lioated  b^ttdolMu-  ^^^^^   ^   population   OI    -ilU^ 

pl)Cal4>.seir[iitledt  r    The  iota  id  wbich  do  dota&re  there  WefC  ''OG  CaSCS      ThcSC 

iipen  nrr-  t'hi^Elv  wanhounen,  &nd  are  not  oivupied  , ,         . 

at  Rii  aa  dsFtiiiugs-  distTicts  represent   perhaps 

the  worst  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  but  the  number  of  cases  in  many  others  nearly  ap- 
proxiinatea  the  number  found  in  these  j  anil  throughout  the  tenement 
house  diatricta  everywhere  liirge  numbers  of  cases  have  been  reported. 
As  already  said,  I  pret^ume  we  must  add  to  the  numbers  indicated  at 
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laM  one-half,  and  perhaps  nearly  two-lhirdsr  as  many  more  to  nvvff 
ihe  unreported  cases,  for  I  ilo  not  believe  more  than  two-thiids  of  ibe 
casei  in  the  boroaghs  of  ManhaitAn  and  the  Bronx  are  nov  repoft«i 
atthoKgh  more  tfaAii  fH)00  casra  h&ve  beeo  reported  in  the  cit^  thr 
iiig  the  Te*r  l&OO- 

TABLE 

Saowtro  TflB  MottTALiTT  rvoM  PcuKUAVT  TmrnMnTLOiis,  rmm  1000  Dsata  ff 
AotA,  iw  Nkv  Yobs  Citt  (Haxkattav  An»  Thm  Bkojea  ami*  OKKint  Hv 
Tohb]    1606  to  IWO,  iicurAfTK. 


Tub 

»-1 

i-u 

IS'4* 

9»-W 

as-H 

ManhiiUD  1  1686 
Tb«  Broni  1  UWtt 

4.1 

4.1 
7A 

AM 

Sl.t 
1A6 
31.3 

MLS 
•W.1 
tt7,T 

366.9 
38T.1 
300.5 
S&LO 

2tO.A      92.3 
2lv>.S       ->j.4 
210.9     101.4 
£21.2      8S.I 

i — ■ 

4fi.ft 

41,1 
4^4 
4S.2 

3SU 

Gruiter         ISM       4-1 
N«w  Vork   '  189ft      6.1 

32.0 

i                 '                  1 

aOL3    aOA.O  '2IS.AI    91.A     41.0               3^^ 
A?a  3    3T7.0  J  21£.0      84.7     S8.3             341^ 

Tho  influence  of  orercrowding  on  tbe  mortality  from  palxnonvf 
tubercultrais  is  well  illustmted  by  the  following  tables  from  tbe  As- 
nual  Rej-ort  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  London,  189>S.  >> 
data  are  readily  available  in  New  York  City  from  which  dmilii 
analysis  can  he  made. 

PHTHISIS 
DEATa-^BATKi  tSB  lOOO  LiTi?n),  1894-1808^  nrCLmiTB 


Ptom"Tinsi  nt  ToTnit  PrircLitiH^s  Li^i^n 

M->t« 

TlUa 

nurn-iATTA  rm  1«W  L^'ors 

TriA<i   I'lFi  Koowl 

ISM 

lS9£b 

1896 

1897 

IM 

DiflLricta  mih  uuder  10  |>er  cent    .... 

1,07 

MS 

1.07 

1-U 

1-11 

DiHi^riciJ^  vith  10  (0  IS  ^ivr  cei^t 

l..t8 

1.40 

1,46 

1-42 

l.4t 

Districla  with  15  W  2f)  per  cent     . 

1-67 

1.^ 

1.61 

1  iU 

lei 

nifitrtciA  with  '20  10  ^5  per  c^nt 

1-68 

1.83 

1.67 

1-75 

L9 

DJstHcifl  with  26  lo  3i>  p*r  cent 

1-81 

a.09 

2-06 

2.10 

10: 

Difliricia  with  30  to  P{6  per  cent 

2.11 

2.42 

2.13 

2.32 

£.4i 

DiaiHcia  wiih  over  35  p«r  ccoi 

2.4Q 

2M 

2.55 

tM 

£^03 

^ 


This  table  shows  an  obvious  relatino  between  the  anioant  of  over- 
crowding  and  tlie  phthisia  death-rate.  Tbe  fi^nreB  do  not,  however. 
suffice  to  8how  whether  tbe  overcrowding  raiised  phthisis;  or  whether 

diseusei  by  adding  to  family  expenditure  or  by  diminishing  the 
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vage-eaming  power,  left  less    money  available  for    rent  and  tbus 

hroiig-ht  about  the  overcrowding,  or  whether,  again,  overcrowding  is 
I'associated  witli  some  other  condition  or  conditions  which  are  favor- 
able to  disease.      In  all  probability  all  these  circumstances  have 
^tended  to  produce  the  results  shown  In  the  table. 

Stiuly  of  the  following  tables  shows  that  the  phthisis  mortality 
U  each  age  increases  with  overcrowding.     The  differences  in  the 
leatli-rates  at  age  five  in  the  several  groups  of  districts  are  small,  but 
ith  slight  exception  the  death-rates  at  the  older  ages  follow  the  order 
overcrowding.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  differences 
stween  the  death-rates  of  the  several  groups  of  districts  are  most 
larked  at  the  ages  at  which  the  mtjrtality  from  phthisis  is  greatest. 


PHTHISrS  — COMPARATIVE    DEATH-RATES 
DxATQ'Ri.Tai  in  Least  OTERrROwnsD  Okoufb  at  Eaob  Aq&'Fs&iop 


p ■ ■ 

p»OF<iirTio»  OT  Total  l^>rirLiTios  Livi.vq  (is 

u 

TkirUiDrTF  UP  Lehtbah  fi  H-f-MS^HyiHE 

0 

ff 

«o 

as 

Sin 

4a 

AHTl 

TU1.H   TwiJ    IK  4   KiiuH 

TJFWAKO 

DUiriciA  with  under  10  per  cent   .     .     . 

IflO 

lOfi 

100 

100 

ion 

100 

loa 

DUtHcm  wiih  10  to  15  per  cent     .    .    . 

170 

87 

121 

142 

Utf 

inl 

loa 

!Dbtricl»  nith  16  to  20  per  cent      .     .     . 

270 

9fi 

AH 

134 

17(1 

107 

133 

Districts  with  20  to  25  per  cent     ,    .     . 

24S 

R2 

1.^ 

lAO 

\rA 

\m 

157 

PistTifU  wiib  25  to  30  per  ceiil     .     .     . 

^i^ 

R£ 

132 

172 

214 

228 

17a 

I>istricta  vritL  30  tg  36  ptr  ccJit      .     , 

Jl6a 

120 

166 

soo 

2B8 

305 

184 

Diatricifl  wiUi  over  35  per  cenl     .    .    . 

370 

128 

163 

217 

an 

29B 

240 

1                                                                         FH 

FHISIS 

1                                              Dejith-aateb  Pb 

H  1000  hivi 

JV01  1S98 

Ptot'OKTiQ*!  i*J  Total  Pc»pdlatIoh  LLTj>ia{lH 

AA 

TiiNBvimii  OP  Lkh  tdav  r>  Rouiuj 

o 

a 

■0 

w 

30 

40 

AKD 

MOHE   TIlAN    Two    in    A    Ro4>1l 

Ufwaup 

DiMricia  with  under  10  per  cent     t 

0.23 

0.3P 

Lie 

1.50 

1,04 

2.05 

1.77 

I)iBtriotfl  tcEt.Ii  10  In  16  pt^r  cenl 

0..10 

0.34 

1.44 

2.13 

3.00 

5.68 

1.01 

DiBFricU  vriiti  15  to  20  per  cent      . 

OM 

a.;« 

1.05 

2.01 

3.41 

S.43 

2.30 

tJiatritifi  wiih  30  to  2S  per  gent 

0.57 

0.37 

l.fi9 

2,aft 

3.60 

4.01 

2.73 

DiiflrictA  Tritli  25  to  hIO  ppr  cent 

0.7H 

(iA\^ 

1.67 

2.58 

4.111 

4.58 

3.04 

>iBtrict6  witb  JlO  to  Zb  per  cent 

0.81 

0.49 

2.00 

3.00 

6-58 

ti,2ti 

3.2a 

[>i«tricte  with  over  SG  per  ceui 

0,B6 

U,5U 

1.62 

3.25 

0.04 

e.i2 

i.41 

. . . 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  tables  that  io  the  most  overcrowded 
Iistricts  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  more  than  three  times  that 
jbtaining  in  the  least  crowded  territories. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  (deaths,  and  the  death- 
rate)  for  the  year  18^9  from  phthisis  aioDe  —  that  is,  pulmonary 
tubercuioeis  —  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world.     The  other 
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tt]berL!iilar  dbeaset^  have  not  been  included  iu  these  statistics. 
New  York  City  the  addition  of  these  woidd  bring  the  total  niuabflf 
of  deaths  annuiiJly  from  the  tubercular  diseiises  to  over  9000,  and  ihfl 
death-i^te  to  nearly  3  per  lOuO.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  lov 
death-rate  recorded  in  any  of  the  cities  included  in  this  table  is  in 
Dr^aden,  which  shows  a  rate  of  l-2ii,  and  tlie  highest  rate  i^  in  E'Ahsl 
4-S)0,  which  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Dresden.     The  great  vutu 
tiou^i  ID  the  death-rates  in  the  different  cities  show  the  gre^t  ['Ofi^n-^ 
bilitiea  in  the  reatnotioD  of  this  disease  through  the  improvement  ^i 
the  siioitary  conditions-     It  t^hould  be  noted,  also,  that  in  a  few  iif 
the  large  cities  where  the  raters  are  highest,  as  in  Paris,  Vienna.  Si- 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Dublin,  that  the  rates  as  given,  excessive  as 
they  are,  are  much  lower  than  they  were  previously,  as  recent  Tenr* 
have  shown  ^reat  diniiaution  in  the  death-rate  from  the  tubercolAr 
diseases  in  these  cities. 

TAULE 

SnOWlHfl     THE     MOKTALITT      FK03I     PhTHIMS     (DbATIDI     AWU     DsAT  n-K  ATBS)     FOR    m  1 

Year  18W,   in  Some  of  thb  L>ro£R  Citteb  of  the  Wobli>,   Tahot  ntoB  at 
RtFOtj  OF  TnB  Bureau  of  SiiTjaTica^  AMsrsKDAii.  i 


Dhatii*  rvtm  Fbthab' 

POPl-LATlU> 

CrtOk 

TlltAl  ?4uiDtW 

Oachui 
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f-""_ 
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ue 
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1.W 
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i.i« 
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L» 
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1,« 

Rame    . 
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MiUn    . 
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f>24 

].«0 

Munich 
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1.363 

a.iNi 

l'Gi]>/tg 

4;iO/fSG 

ijoa 

3.A 

OikFwa 

414,800 

l.fi'2n 

i.r 
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l»27l 
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S95,3(K) 
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1J4 

Cologne       « 

3ftfl,4l7 

Tat 

«,1f 

Turin   , 

3^0,^34 

iM» 

S.4* 

BeLfaflt. 

3->r>,ooo 
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3Lli 
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3M.fi^ 

l,3t)3 

RTO 

Edinburgh    . 

2«S,(tt7 

&(ll 

!.»: 

Antwerp 

290,280 

41^ 

1.70 

1  PolinoiULrY  tu>i«T<:u[UiBSA  wiVs .  ti^^v  Corms  ■>[  tubercutosii  uoi  luclndM. 
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TABLE 

WntO  DbITH-BATBS  from  all  CaL-SBS  X1tl>  t>EAtH-BATES  FBOM  TctBKKOOLAR 
DlHBAaEA  FKH  1000  POPHLATIO^r  IN  NeW  ToRE,  LoNI>OK,  PaBIS,  BsRUHf  AUD 
ViEKlVA,    FROM    1884   TO    1B99,    l^CLtteiVB, 
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LontKiv 

P^AK 
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Vevua 

New  TamK 

ZtXM 

11 

If 

^1 

il 

It 

^1 

n 

a 

li 

^1 

ii 

^e 
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«a 
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^S 
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S€ 

i^ 

C3 
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n 

"1 
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OS 
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^1 
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3.12 

25.44 

5.1B 

26.3 

3.6 

26.8 
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3.6 
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.      25.99 

4.42 
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2.93 

25,25 

^.56 

25.6 

3.4 

26.6 

7,0 

.      26.32 

4-Ofl 

19,53 

2.71 

23.92 

5.15 

21,8 

3.1 

25.8 

6.4 

.     23.39 

ri99 

18.42 

2.54 

22.92 

4.93 

20.3 

3,1 

25.2 

6.2 

.     25.32 

3.86 

17.47 

2.56 

23.78 

5.11 

23.0 

3,3 

24.5 

fi.a 

.      24.87 

3.97 
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2,94 
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5.26 

21.5 

3.0 

24.4 
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.      26.31 

3.56 

21.11 

2.81 

22.46 
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3,0 
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.      25.95 

3.55 

20.31 

2.68 
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24.9 
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.      25.30 

3-51 

20,83 

2.65 

22.25 

4.92 
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.      22.76 

3.16 
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2.43 

21.32 

6.10 
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,      23.18 
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5.0 
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,      21.84 
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4.8 

18.1 

2.5 
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4.9 

.      20,03 

2.08 

18.1 

2-46 
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4.6 

17.7 
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.      20.46 
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The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  houses  and  lodg- 
houses  of  New  York  City  may  be  greatly  restricted,  and  finally, 
ler  proper  conditions,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  almost 
ipress  it.  To  accomplish  this  end  three  classes  of  measures  are 
lessary :  — 

1,  Those  which  will  so  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
ich  the  laboring  classes  live,  that  they  themselves  will,  because  of 
ir  better  physical  condition,  become  less  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
L  at  the  same  time  because  of  their  improved  surroundings  they 
1  be  less  exposed  to  infection,  because  of  less  overcrowding,  more 
ilighti  more  air,  and  better  ventilation  in  their  dwellings. 

2,  Those  which  will  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
laboring  classes  work  (including  the  so-called  noxious  trades), 

as  to  provide  sufficient  light,  air,  space,  and  ventilation,  and  the 
per  general  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  workrooms,  workshops, 
.,  of  the  city. 

3,  Those  which  will  diminish  the  exposure  of  the  tenement  house 
lolation  to  infection,  through  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  infec* 
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tion,  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumptives in  the  disposal  of  their  expectoration,  and  bj  more  general  | 
thorough,  and  universal  disinfection  or  renovation  of  apartments  which  , 
have  been  occupied  by  consumptives,  and  so  may  have  become  infectwii  i 

Under  the  first  hea<ling  it  is  first  of  all  essential  that  the  r^u]&- 
tious  against  overcrowthug  shall  he  strictly  enforced  everyTrbere, 
auil  imder  all  conditions,  at  least  GOO  cubic  feet  of  air  !$£Tace  bein';  j 
provided  for  every  adult  in  a  tenement  house,  and  at  least  400  for  I 
©very  child.  Every  apartment  should  be  provided  with  through  aiwl  I 
through  ventilation,  and  there  should  be  suHncient  space  ia  the  re»r  ] 
of  the  house  to  insure  this,  and  also  to  render  possible  the  entxaoce  I 
of  sunlight,  daylight,  and  fredi  air.  Regulations  should  be  made  tn  I 
provide  that  corner  houses  do  not  occupy  more  space  than  those  lit  I 
the  middle  of  the  block,  and  be  so  built  that  there  is  a  clear  passage  j 
from  street  to  street  through  the  block  ;  that  the  haUs  in  teneineni  1 
bouses  are  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  entrance  of  light  and  air, 
and  so  constructed  aa  to  insure  their  proper  ventilation  ;  that  hoasea  j 
built  on  lots  25  x  100  feet  occupy  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  spoct  | 
of  the  surface  of  the  lot,  and  comply  in  tUcir  construction  with  U>e  I 
above  requirements  (liouses  built  on  larger  spaces  may^  under  eer-  | 
tain  couditionsi  be  allowed  to  extend  over  a  larger  proportion  of  d»  I 
surface);  that  proper  toilet  facilities  be  provi<Ied;  that  proper  r«gB-  j 
lationa  regarding  the  provision  of  dry  cellars,  good  drainagfi.  «Ad  I 
sanitary  plumbing  be  strictly  enforced*  j 

The  same  requirements  should  be  enforced  in  lodging  houses  anJ  I 
in  public  institutions*  Completely  shut-off  sleeping  rooins,  vitboQl  I 
outside  windowtf  or  proper  ventilation,  should  not  be  allowed,  Re^-  I 
lationa  regarding  the  provision  of  suflBt^ient  cubic  air  spat^e  shoidd  b*  I 
enforced,  and  lodging  houses  should  be  required  to  provide  i«i«  I 
automatic  and  adequate  system  of  ventilation  which  is  not  nuitr  I 
control  of  the  lodgers.  Consumptives  should  not  under  anycoDdj'  I 
lioiia  be  allowed  to  sleep  or  live  in  common  public  lodging  bonx*  I 
Regulations  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  spitting  on  the  floors  fj  I 
public  halls  of  teneoaeut  houses,  on  the  floors  of  any  portion  of  loily-  I 
ing  houses,  or  on  the  sidewalks ;  and  uotioes  ahouM  be  posted  in  it*  I 
halls  of  all  tenement  houses  and  in  all  lo'lging  houses  forbidding  tii^  I 
and  these  should  be  enforced.  All  walls  in  lodging  houses  and  \fa^  I 
ment  houses  should  be  painted*  The  use  of  wall  paper  should  t*  I 
prohibited,  as  should  also  the  use  of  carpets,  mattings,  or  any  t-jtll*  I 
fabrics  on  the  walls  and  staircv^ays.  Proper  regulations  should  b(  I 
enforced  regarding  the  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  the  sise  ^  I 
character  of  air  shafts,  etc,  I 

The  city  ehouM  provide  ample  and  comfortable  hospital  occow  I 
laodationa  for  the  care  of  all  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  aiid.v  B 
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far  as  pt^.^sible,  consumptives  shciultl  be  induced  to  enter  hospitala. 
These  ho&pitala  should  be  so  constructed  and  so  conducted,  and  the 
medical  care  should  be  of  such  a  high  character,  that  the  institutiors 
would  becoine  attractive  to  those  auffering  with  consumption,  and 
admission  to  them  would  be  generally  sought  bj  the  sick  poor. 
Under  a  proper  administration  these  measures  would  provide  for  the 
care  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  dangerous  eases  of  consump- 
tion among  the  very  poor.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there 
are  not  less  than  20,000  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the 
teneiuenc  house  population,  which  have  been,  or  could  be,  easily 
recognized,  and  at  least  one-half  of  these  are  in  the  dangerous 
infectious  stage,  A  ceusus  made  by  the  Depaitnient  of  Health, 
der  my  supervision,  showed  only  a  few  over  1000  cases  to  be  actu- 
.j  under  treatment  in  tho  public  and  private  institutions  of  the 
ty.  Hospital  provision  for  a  large  number  of  consumptives,  up 
2500  or  3000,  should  be  made  by  the  city  jit  once.  At  the  present 
le,  notwithstanding  the  very  unattractive  accommodations  pro- 
led  in  many  instances,  large  numbers  are  constantly  turned  away 
1  the  public  institutions  because  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to 
mmodate  them. 

Many  instances  might  be  sighted  to  show  what  extraordinarily 

iVorable  conditions  exist  for  the  transmission  of  tubercular  infec- 

in  lodging  houses^  the  dormitories  of  public  institutions,  etc. 

nly  one  or  two  instances  will  suffice. 

Recently  my  attention  was  directed  to  the   conditions  existing 

a  large  public  instituttoUf  in   which,  on   investigation,  it   was 

lUnd   that   the  man  who  had  charge  of   one  of   the  donaitories 

■ntaining  20    persona    had  been  suffering  from   pulmonary  tuber- 

osis  for  a  period  of  six  years.     During  all  of  this  time  he  had  had 

arge  of  this  dormitory.     The  dormitory  itself  was  almost  without 

ntUation,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  contained  only  one 

ndow.     I  felt  sure  that  under  such  conditions  tuberculosis  must 

irtainly  have  been  transmitted  to  others  living  in  this  room,  and 

investigation  five  Rases  of  tuberculosis  were  found   among  the 

ier  occupants.     All  of  these  had  been  for  several  years  inmates 

f  this  dormitory.     Among  the   others  who  were  apparently  well 

nly  a  few  had  long  been  under  the  same  conditions.     In  another 

ormitory   with   more   than  50  occupants   I   found   the  air   space 

lowed  to  each  occupant  was  only  250  cubic  feet ;  the  ceiUng  of  the 

ormitory  was  less  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 

und,  and  the   room  itself  was   less   than   seven  feet  in  height* 

ore  favorable  conditions  for  the  dissemination  of  tubercular  dis- 

ase  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  existed  in  these  dormitories  in  a 

ublic  institution  in  New  York. 
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Observations  of  the  Department  of  Health  have  sho^rn 
lar^e  nuiuber  of  couauiiiptives  are  homeless  and  are  scarcely  more 
than  tramps.  They  are  uniible  to  support  themselves  and  \vauder 
from  one  iodgiag  house  to  another,  frequenting  the  very  cheapest 
(and  these  perforce  are  the  poorest,  dirtiest,  and  ^\-ith  the  least  vet' 
tiiationj.  They  observe  little  or  no  care  in  the  disposal  of  ihcir 
expectoration,  and  ihu^  constantly  expuse  all  the  occiipauts  of  the 
lodging  house  to  tubercular  infection.  A3  many  as  eight  or  Uii 
oaaes  of  tuberenlosia  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  a  single  yetf 
as  oecupant-s  of  a  single  lodging-  house.  These  hons«e  are  rarely  if 
ever  sufficiently  cleaned  or  renovated,  so  that  the  infection  once 
introduced  is  destroyed. 

Consumptives  are  constantly  coming  into  the  hospital^  brouglu 
by  ambulaiicea  from  these  loilging  houses  in  the  last  stages  (>i 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  rule  should  be  absolute  vtiicli 
prohihitB  consumptives  from  living  in  comnion  lodging  hoaw:^' 
If  proper  hospital  aecommodationB  were  at  command,  all  of  iLes* 
homeless  consumptives  would  tjuickly  find  their  way  into  tlteMj 
institutions.  I 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  measures  to  impiOTe  the  coDili' 
tions  under  which  the  laboring  classes  Hve,  are  thotie  dit^cted  b)  tfe 
improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  I  believe  1 
in  many  instances  workshops  are  really  more  unsanitary  than  th« 
tenement  houses,  bad  as  the  latter  are.     But  little  effort  is  made  ifl 
most  instances  to  improve  these.     Many  large  workshops,  printiD^- 
offices,   etc.,  in  New  York  City  are  far  beneath   the  level  of  lh« 
ground,  are  absolutely  without  light,  excepting  artificial  lighUircj 
badly  ventilated  and  overcrowded,  and  have  not  more  than  SOO  of 
400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  workman.    In  many  of  the  offitt^ 
of  brokers  and  bankers,  wholesale  houses,  etc»,  the  employees  work  la 
rooms  which  are  without  proper  ventilation,  acid  in  which  not  iBorr 
than  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  exist  for  the  individuaL     In  L*cr*aiti 
occupations  in  which  a  largo  amount  of  dust  is  in  the  atmospLrfr,  I 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  various  other  similar  tn^^  1 
the  conditions  are  still  more  unfavorable.     There  should  Iw  s^^of  I 
provisions  quite  different,  and  far  more  thorough  and  searching,  Ui*^  I 
now  exist  for  the  regulation  of  the  sftnitary  conditions  in  the  wort-  I 
rooms,  workshops,  printing-houses,  oifices,  etc.,  in  this  city.  I 

The  measures  under  the  third  headings  those  which  hnve  adirtfl  I 
influence  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  infection,  comprise  thf*  I 
which  provide  for  the  systematic  education  of  consumptives  tlir*>u^'''J  i 
the  visitB  of  Department  of  Health  inspectors.  These  visits  shoatJ  I 
be  made  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  ^rirHi^'  I 
detailed  inattuctvoT^s  ahould  be  given  to  every  consumptives  in  itfTif^  I 
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to  the  care  of  his  expectoration.  Where  these  instructioos  are  not 
followed  out,  and  where  danger  of  infection  to  others  results,  the 
patient  should,  if  necessary,  be  forcibly  removed  and  placed  in  a 
hospital.  Consumptives  should  be  also  followed  to  their  places  of 
work,  and  observations  should  there  be  made  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  wort,  and  the  danger  which  may  exist 
8o  far  as  other  employees  are  concerned.  Consumptives  should  be 
prohibited  from  following  certain  occupations  which  expose  others 
to  danger. 

The  renovation  and  disinfection  of  apartments  occupied  by  con- 
snmptivea  should  be  general  and  thorough.  Consumptives  should 
be  constantly  followed  from  one  habitation  to  another,  and  those 
vacated  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  or  renovated  before  others 
are  allowed  to  occupy  them. 

Of  great  importance  I  believe  in  this  connection  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  which  prohibit  spitting  on  the  Qoors  of  lodging 
houseSf  tenement  houses,  and  public  buildings,  in  public  conveyances, 
public  places,  and  on  the  sidewalks.  These  regulations,  if  made 
general,  and  enforced  thjx>ugh  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
keepers  of  lodging  bouses,  janitors  in  tenement  houses,  managers  of 
public  buildings  and  of  lines  of  public  conveyances,  would,  I  believe, 
result  after  two  or  three  years  in  very  great  improvement  in  habits 
of  cleanliness  In  this  regard  among  the  people  of  the  city,  and  would 
thus  result  in  greatly  improved  conditions. 

For  the  proper  enforcement  of  such  a  system  of  inspection  and 
disinfection  of  the  dwellings  of  consumptives  and  the  proper  inspec- 
tion of  workshops,  a  very  much  larger  force  of  inspectors  must  be 
employed  than  is  now  at  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
or  of  any  other  department  of  the  city  or  State  government-  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  inspection  work  under  these  provisions  would 
be  more  efficiently  and  more  satisfactorily  performed  by  women  than 
by  men. 

While  I  feel  strongly  the  need  of  establishing  State  institutions 
and  city  institutions  for  the  care  of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  properly  selected  localities  —  the  Adirondacka  and  elsewhere  —  I 
f^nnot  but  feel  that  this  measure  is  of  far  less  relative  importance 
t^han  those  which  look  directly  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease  by 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  proper  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  the  tuberculous 
cUseafies  in  New  York  City  since  1886  of  35  per  cent,  and  I  have  no 
liesitation  in  saying  in  conclusion  that  I  believe,  with  a  complete  and 
efficient  scheme  for  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  including 
Necessary  improvements  in  the  housing  of  the  tenement  bouse  popu- 
lation, suitable  hospital  accommodations,  and  the  proper  enforcement 


ILEM 

of  precautionary  measures,  the  death-rate  from  the  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  Kew  York  City  may  be  further  reduced  one-third  within 
a  period  of  five  years*  This  would  mean  the  saving  of  3000  iins 
annually^  No  other  measures  offer  promise  of  such  large  returns  k 
the  diminution  of  suffering  and  death,  as  those  which  look  to  thf 
prevention  of  tubtirculoaia  in  the  tenement  houses- 
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Lthe  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  the 
tenement  house  problem 


In  Tiew  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis,  though  by  no  means  con- 
'fined  to  the  tenements,  finds  its  chief  centres  of  infection  and  makes 
its  greatest  ravages  in  these  difitricts^  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
,  siou,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  life  of  tlie  poor  in 
'  New  York  State,  has  undoubtedly  shown  a  true  appreciation  of  its 
important  duties  in  decidiag  to  devote  its  first  public  hearing  in  this 
I  city  to  a  discusaioi]  of  the  niomentous  question, —  The  Relation  of 
'  Tuberculosis  to  the  Tenement  House  Problem. 

When  it  is  considered,  however,  that,  according  to  the  statistics 
lof  the  Department  of  Health,  between  SOQO  and  ^00  deaths 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  annually  reported  in  the  Greater 
,  City  of  New  York, — I  say  reported  advisedly,  for  the  actual  number 
I  of  deaths  from  this  cause  probably  far  exceeds  the  figures  given,  — 
[and  when  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  four  times  this  number  of 
[persons  at  present  suffering  frora  phthisis  in  a  more  or  less  ad- 
I  vanced  stage  of  the  tUsease  are  now  living  in  the  city,  perhaps  three- 
[fourths  of  which,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,  are  to  be  found 
I  in  the  tenement  house  districts,  the  immense  magnitude  and  difficulty 
[of  dealing  with  this  problem  may  be  readily  realized. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  the  best  and  only  radical  solution  of  the 
tproblem,  that  public  hospitals  and  sanatoria  should  be  established  for 
lthe  isolation  and  treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor ;  hut,  as  useful 
lAcd  necesaary  —  nay,  urgently  needed  —  as  such  institutions  are  as 
tn  adjunct  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  it  ia  manifestly  impossible 
'  care  for  the  vast  mnltitnde  of  tuberculous  individuals  in  this  way, 
fe  must,  therefore,  depend  chiefly  upon  other  and  more  general 
aeans  tor  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis*  if  we  can  ever  hope  to  pie- 
rent  it  and  finally  drive  it  from  our  midst.     We  must  continue  to 
aprove  the  general  health  of  our  cities  by  judicious  sanitary  meas- 
es ;  we  must  better  tbe  condition  of  the  poor  by  the  erection  of 
itable  tenement  houses  and  by  gradually  educating  the  people  in 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  ia.kfcV«\-\ftx. 
I  of  themselvea  and  their  families  ;  an4^  ^jXiuxei  ^Kv,  ^^  -wv^v^^-  -wi^^^r^ 
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the    public  of  the   dangers   of  coolmctiug   conaumption,  —  bo«  to 
prevent  it  and  avoid  communicating  the  infection  to  others. 

Tuberculoaia,  aa  is  now  generally  known,  is  caueod  bjr  the  tnberclt 
bacillus,  ft  B^iecific  germ,  without  which  the  disease  cannot  he  pi*- 
duGcd.  Bnt  it  is  important  to  bear  id  mind^  not  only  with  r*g»ni 
to  confiumptioD,  hut  all  other  baoterial  diseases,  that  the  mere  pTCfr* 
once  of  the  microscopic  orgftnisja  in  the  body  does  not  cause  disea^ 
wlicu  the  conditions  in  which  the  germ  can  grow  and  develop  ia 
poison  are  absent ;  it  is  onl}^  where  these  conditions  favorable  to  iu 
growth  exist  tliat  it  becoroe;*  a  harmful  invader.  Thus,  thougli  tb« 
Bftcillii^  tubtrcuIoH»  15  the  essential  cause  of  this  infectious  di£e«»- 
tlH'ie  live  various  other  coutributiiig  causes  which  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculosis ;  and  uulcas  these  causes  are  at  work,  wcaki^D- 
ing  and  exhausting  tha  vital  functions,  the  tubercle  bacillns  •Kba 
prescQt,  meeting  with  a  sterile  suil  and  the  natural  resistance  of  llff 
body,  though  otherwise  a  must  destructive  and  insatiable  consuma 
soon  dies  of  intuition,  or  at  anyrat^  remains  quiescent  and  h^rmlfw 

Now,  it  is  to  the  mifortuaate  existence  of  the  unhygienic  coinii- 
tioiis,  which  favor  the  growth  and  development  of  thi^  ubiqoitoa 
hftcillua  in  the  habitation  of  tho  poor,  that  is  due  the  preval^nwK^ 
tuberoulosii^  in  the  tenement  hou:^  districts. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  consumption, 
and  especially  in  tenements,  is  overcrowding  and  consei^uent  fouhieA 
of  the  air.  "  The  respiration  of  impure  air,"  says  one  great  authorilj 
on  tuberculosis,  "directly  debilitates  the  vital  powers,  enfeebles  tlw 
nervous  system,  depres,ses  the  appetite,  deranges  the  secretions,  aai 
leads  to  the  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood,"  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  that  previously  inhaled  air  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  "'  With  tlie  fear  of  baciUi  and 
contagion  before  his  eyes,"  Bays  another  well-known  aulhoritT. 
''neither  the  patient  nor  his  attendant  will  hesitate  to  veutibie 
sulViciently,  aiul  t-onscquently  renew  the  air  breathed.  Free  extrecDe 
ventilation  is  the  most  important  means  of  preventing  and  also  of 
healiug  puhuoaary  ci.>itsan&ption. 

I  might,  if  s[>nce  allowed,  quote  many  striking  examples  of  tk 
inflaence  of  deficient  ventilation  in  predisposing  to  consumption- 
This  iufluencc  is  mi^t  marked  in  prisons,  asylums,  workshops  an^ 
the  like,  whore  vitiated  air  is  breathed  continuously,  and  where  other 
injurious  influences  are  also  usually  at  work.  It  commonlr  meaie 
that  the  sufferer  follows  a  sedentary  occupation  and  works  in  a  con- 
strained position,  or  is  confined  indoors  amid  depressing  surroun<i- 
ings.  In  addition  he  may  be  underfed,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fait 
that  bad  air  leads  to  intemperance,  poor  food  and  drunkenness  havin.^ 
special  inQueuce  in  rendering  people  susceptible  to  conaumptioa- 
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H        The   effects   of   overcrowding  are  well   exemplified   in   densely 
populated  cities.     Lagneau  has  shown,  from  statistics  collected  from 
>_   662  cities  in  France,  tliat  the  denser  the  population  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis.    Thus,  while  the  death-rate  per 
lOOC  of  the  population  from  this  cause,  in  cities  of  5OO0  inhabitants, 
was  1.81  ;   ia  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  it  was  2.16  \   iu  cities  of 
20,000  inhabitants  it  was  2.71  ;  iu  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  it  was 
2,88;  in  cities  of  100,000  it  was  3.05;  in  cities  of  450,000  it  was 
3.63  ;  and  in  Paris,  w^ith  upwards  of  three  million  inhabitants,  the 
death-rate  per  1000  of  the  population  rose  to4-i*0.     From  the  Rs^port 
of  the  Health  of  Towds  Commission  for  Great  Britain  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  phthisis  and  other  similar  diseases  ia  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, increases  with   the  overcrowding   in  dwellings.     Taking  the 
ratio  of  dwellings  of  four  rooms  and  upwards  as  10,  it  was  found 
t  that  the  other  ratios  were  ;  for  three  rooms  17,  for  two  rooms  20, 
and  for  one  room  23.    The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  London. 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  Loudon  1898,  in  districts  with  under  10  per  cent  of  overcrowding 
(overcrowding  being  taken  to  mean  where  more  than  two  persons 
I  occupied  a  room  ia  tenements  of  less  thtin  five  rooms)  the  death-rate 
[per  1000  living  from  tuberculosis  is  1.10  ;  in  districts  with  imdcr  15 
per  cent  overcrowding  it  is  1. 48  ;  in  districts  with  under  20  per  cent 
[overcrowding  it  U  L61  ;  in  districts  with  under  25  per  cent  over- 
Jcrowding  it  is  1,80  ;  in  districts  with  under  30  per  cent  overcrowd- 
ling  it  13  2.07  ;  in  districts  with  under  35  per  cent  overcrowding  it  is 
J2-42  ;  and  in  districts  with  over  35  per  cent  overcrowding  the  death- 
[rate  per  1000  liviug  from  consumption  is  2.63.    Similar  observations 
Iconducted  for  the  four  years  previous  to  1898  showed  the  aame  ob- 
|viou3  relation  between  the  amount  of  overcrowding  and  the  phthisis 
leath-rate. 

It  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  that  some  hoases  in  these 
overcrowded  dbtricts  after  a  time  seem  to  become  permanently  in- 
fected with  tuberculoaia,  as  evidenced  by  k  repetition  of  oasea  of  the 
se.     There  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  in  m&ny  instances  such 
'*  family  house  "  ia  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
consumption   than   any  sup])osed  *^  family   predisposition.'*  —  these 
louses  Incoming  infected  through  the  poisonous  discharges  of  pre- 
fioua  tuberculous  inmates.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  per- 
leinent  infection  of  premises  may  occur»  when  one  considers  that  the 
sputum  of  consumptives,  which  frequently  contains  a  countleas  num- 
ar  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  is  often  carelessly  expectorated  on 
the  floor  and  elsewhere  in  dwellings,  where  it  dries  and  is  converted 
ito  dust,  thus  getting  into  cracks  iu  the  woodwork*  in  the  papering, 
Btc^  whence  it  is  later  inhaled  into  the  lungs  by  others.     Such  tuber- 
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culons  diiBt  haa  been  found  by  experiment  to  reTEain  virulent  and  in- 
fectious tor  months  and  even  years  after  it  wad  deposited  in  room 
which  were  not  thoroughly  disinfected  and  renovated :  and  wbe 
this  dust  IB  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  lea^b  of  time  it  may  be  im 
possible  to  disinfect  and  reaovale  the  premises,  without  practically 
rehuilding  them,  90  ad  to  destroy  the  iafectioua  agent.  These  prem- 
isee  tbcu  hccomo  pcrmanontly  infectod. 

From  an  investigiUion  made  by  tJie  writer  in  1897,  from  the  napi 
jind  records  of  the  Department  of  Hsalth,  into  the  distribution  cf 
tuberculosis  in  New  York  City,  it  was  found  that  io  txvn  wari 
of  the  city  (Wards  IV  and  VI)  38  per  cent  of  the  total  numberd 
dwellings  in  the«e  ward  a  had  cases  (including  deaths)  of  consamp* 
tion  reported  from  them  during  the  years  1894,  1S95,  and  1896,  Of 
these  cases  one-half  occurred  in  23  per  cent  of  the  affected  honsei 
this  being  but  9  per  cent  of  all  the  dwellinga  in  the  wards.  Ooc- 
fourth  of  the  houses  had  apparently  become  permanently  infectei  a* 
ehowu  by  a  repetition  of  three  or  more  cases  of  consumption  in  tbfm 
ill  the  three  years,  while  certain  very  had  houses  had  eight  or  mort 
cases  repeated  in  them.  During  a  period  of  eight  years  previoiaW 
1^87,  according  to  the  records,  1S*>  casea  of  pulmonary  tubercnJofiii 
(tucluding  deatlis)  were  reported  from  12  houses,  or  an  average  of 
UJ  cases  per  house.  And  these  were  only  the  reported  castas  »»1 
detttha,  which,  aa  we  know,  represent  hut  two-thirds  of  the  acnul 
number  of  cases  which  probably  occurred  in  these  houses.  It  out 
be  safely  estimated,  therefore,  that  from  204  to  272  cases  <»f  cwi-  , 
sumption  had  occurred  in  these  12  bad  houses  in  eight  years,  a  imlj 
startling  exhibition. 

These  two  wards  were  selected  for  study  because  they  ooslAineJ 
a  Jitrge  number  of  tenement  houses  in  one  of  the  niost  oyercrowiii-J 
parts  of  the  city,  and  because  they  illustrated  most  forcibly  tljeeffw^ 
of  overcrowding  and  consequent  foulness  of  air.      The  greatest  pw*-  I 
alenoe  of  the  disease  was  found  in  those  tenements  in  w-Iiicb  the  san-  I 
itjiry  provisions  were  moat  deficient,  especially  in  rear  bousofi  t^^  I 
old  dilapidated  buildings,  where  lack  of  ventilation  and  Hglit  and  d»  I 
presence  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  filth  furnished  the  most  favor*^!*  I 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  all  bacteria,  and  especially  of  the  tnl^>  I 
cle  bacillus.     These  conditions  have  since  been  partially  removrJVj  I 
action  of  the  Health  Department,  and  some  of  the  most  unsnnlti^  I 
houses  were  condemned  and  torn  down  in  1896;  hut  miii.  1 

equally  infected  tenements  in  these  and  other  parts  of  the  cifi  i  ■  J 
fitill  standing,  some  of  tlieui  having  shown  au  increased  reiielition  '^  I 
cases,  —  A  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community,  —  despite  ill  i<*  I 
aible  efforts  toward  disinfection,  renovatioui  etc.,  on  tbo  pftrt  of  ^  I 
sanitary  authorities.  I 
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Analogous  investigations  Lave  aho  been  made  by  others  in  this 
country  and  abroad  with  the  same  result.  Dr.  Ransome  found  in 
Manchester,  Enghmd,  that  tiibercnloaia  was  distinctly  more  prevalent 
in  certain  houses  than  in  others.  The  closed  courts  and  alleys,  the 
£hiit-in  or  blocked-up  housea,  and,  above  all,  the  houses  built  lan^k 
to  back,  with  no  through  ventilation  and  bad  light,  were  the  most 
affected.  In  some  instances,  withiu  five  or  six  years,  double  or  treble 
occurrences  of  thts  disease  had  taken  place  in  tlie  same  house,  and  some 
houties  not  only  showed  a  reijetition  of  cases,  but  patients  who  had 
improved  on  bcluy  taken  to  hospitnl  Livd  a  recurrence  of  severe  tuber- 
cular syuiploins  when  they  returned  home,  and  had  to  bo  aeul  to 
hospital  ag^iia.  Dr-  Tracy,  Registrar  for  the  City  of  New  York,  hoA 
nlao  studied  tie  diatrihution  of  tubereulonia  throughout  this  entire 
oity  from  the  record  of  deaths  during  the  five  years,  188^-1892;  and 
Dr.  Flick  hii3  done  the  same  for  one  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  1888.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  com- 
petent observers  tally  exactly  with  those  reached  by  the  writer,  viz. 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  uniformly  diffused  throughout  a  community. 
not  even  in  those  localities  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  but  is 
couQned  within  narrow  limits,  o^  in  certain  streets  and  \vithin  the 
vails  of  certain  bouses. 

That  this  effect  is  the  result  of  deficient  ventilation,  and  lack  of 
pare  air  and  light,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  of  course  other  con- 
ditions to  be  found  in  the  tenement  house  districts  also  take  part  in 
the  production  of  the  diaesise*  As  to  the  effect  of  light,  there  ia 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  dnyllght,  and  especially  direct  sun- 
light, exercises  a  beneficial  influence  in  maintaining  the  general  stand- 
ard of  health ;  and  that  darkness  and  damp  tend  to  produce  disease. 
It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  light  is  iniraical  to, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances  may  wholly  prevent,  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  and  disease-producing  organisms,  Tlie  tubercle 
bacillus,  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  is  killed  in  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  hours  ;  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and 
the  season  of  the  year  ;  and  when  placed  indiffased  dayliffht,  as  near  ' 
a  window,  it  is  destroyed  in  from  five  to  seven  days.  No  dark  or 
damp  dwelling  is  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  those  who  live  in  such 
places  are  seen  to  grow  pale,  sicken,  and  die,  like  plants  that  are  kept 
in  a  cellar.  There  is  an  Italian  saying  to  the  effect  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter  the  doctor  does;  and  the  Indians  have  a  proverb 
that  he  who  plants  a  tree  in  front  of  his  house  begins  to  dig  his  own 
grave.  The  value  of  sunlight  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  espe- 
cially in  its  early  stages,  had  long  been  recognized  by  practical  physi- 
cians; and  the  method  which  has  been  most  successful  in  curing  the 
di'^ease,  and  which  is  now  practised  generaUy  in  sanatoria  for  con- 
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sumpUveSi  consists  chiefly  in  a  j»lentiful  supply  of  sunlight  and  frei 
air,  —  together,  of  couree,  with  the  necessary  reet,  proper  food,  medi- 
cal and  hygienic  treatment,  —  patients  when  suffering  from  tube 
IosIb  being  placed  on  a  terrace  in  the  open  air  or  ia  a  balcony  shelte 
from  cold  wiud^,  but  expud^d  for  tuauy  hours  duriug  the  day  to 
full  I  direct  mys  of  the  suo. 

Another  no  loss  important  predisposing  cause  of  pbthisid  ia 
of  hfe  and  occupation*  It  has  beon  ol^erred  that  those  who  foUo' 
an  outdoor  life  under  normal  healthy  conditions  are  coraparativelf 
free  from  the  disea^se,  while  those  who  lead  sedentAry  lives  habitually 
indoors  are  very  siihject  to  con.^nmption,  the  maximuni  inciclence  of 
this  affection  being  found  among  persotis  who  constantly  iiklulff 
impure  air  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  and  in  occupations  asK>cuited 
with  a  dusty  atmosphere.  Thus  stone-cutters,  knif^-grinders,  potlen. 
plasterers,  dyers,  wool-canlera,  cigar-makera,  polishers,  and  the  lite, 
suffer  particularly  from  phthisis.  Printers,  compositors,  tailors,  drtffr 
makers,  bakers,  and  all  those  who  work  in  a  constrained  position  in 
poorly  ventilated  and  lighted  or  damp  places,  or  where  smoke  aod 
various  irritating  gases  are  genei^ted,  also  readily  contract  thedi^ 
ease.  And  how  many  of  our  tenement  bouat;  dwellers  do  we  find 
working  at  such  occupations  under  bad  hygienic  conditions! 

But  admitting  th&ttheae  evila,  and  others  conducive  to  tuberculo^ 
exist  in  the  teuenient  houee  districts,  what  can  be  done  to  amelionle 
or  remove  them?  The  problem  is  unquestionably  a  difiicult  one, — 
probably  the  gravest  and  most  Jiflicult  of  the  day,  and  as  sncbttii 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  thonghtful  men,  —  but  thongh  ii 
may  take  a  lon^  time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money  to  eolve  it 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  hopeless  of  solution. 

Apart  from  the  erection  of  public  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor,  which  we  need  not  cod- 
sider  here,  much  mij^'ht  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislative  enacuneotf 
regulating  the  width  of  the  streets  of  cities,  the  constructjon  and 
Iieight  of  the  houses,  and,  above  all,  the  preservation  of  parks  or  open 
spaces.  The  establishment  of  public  wash-houses  would  have  a  tot 
beneficial  effect  in  minimizing  the  frequency  with  which  washing  and 
diying  of  clothes  ia  carried  on  in  small  roomSi  In  the  same  wmy.  ibe 
evils  resulting  from  working  at  home  at  aedeutary  occupntiona  in  ill- 
ventilated  apartment  might  to  some  extent  be  obviated  by  the  eaUb- 
lishment  of  public  workrooms,  where  on  pnymont  of  a  small  fc«. 
tailoring,  sboemaking,  and  other  similar  emplovments  might  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  it  wonld  be  well  if  all  such  deleterious  home  \pork  were 
prohibited-  The  erection  of  model  tenement  houses,  constructed  on 
true  hygienic  principles,  hy  generous  and  liberal-minded  private  indi- 
duals,  is  a  noble  and  far-reaching  charity,  and  is  much  to  be  com- 
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fmcaded;  and  could  muaicipalLlies  undertake  auch  &  work  it  would 

^    be  an  investment  which,  both  directl/  and  indirectlj,  would  return  a 
handi^omo  intorest.     The  building  o£  cottage  homee  on  the  outakirts 
of  cities,  together  witb  cbeap  rapid  transit  facilities,  for  rehousing  of 
the  working  classes  on  the  destruction  of  unsanitary  tenements  in  the 
Bongesteddistricts,  is  also  to  be  encouraged;  and  this  would  afford,  per- 
ips,  the  most  practical  means  toward  a  final  eolution  of  the  problem. 
Meaawhile,  the  overcrowding  of  tenements  sbould  be  restricted 
tty  regulating  the  air  apace,  allowing  not  less  than  600  cubic  feet  to 
sacb  adult  and  200  cubic  feet  to  each  child  of  live  years,  and  by 
anforcing  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  rooms  by  means  of  a  cur- 
l^nt  of  air  from  windows  opening  upon  the  outer  air»  or  at  least  upon 
rge  air  abafts-     Undoubtedly  all  back  to  back  and  rear  houses 
lahould  be  absolutely  condemned.    Not  only  should  the  height  of  new 
[bouBes  be  regulated  according  to  the  width  of  the  streets,  but  the 
lerection  of  additional  stories  to  houses  already  standing  on  narrow 
streets  should  be  forbidden.      In  a  city  like  New  York,  where  the 
^rice  of  building  lots  ia  ever  on  the  increase,  the  Datural  tendency  is  to 
Iznake  the  houses  higher  and  higher,  until  iu  many  of  thera  the  amount 
lof  daylight  which  reaches  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  so  small 
Ithat  only  the  upper  stories  are  fit  to  live  in,  the  rooms  in  the  lower 
'stories  being  too  dark  and  damp  for  anything  but  an  abode  for  rata. 
■  Sufficient  air  space  should  be  left  behind  the  houses  to  allow  thorough 
Iventilation,  nor  should  the  corner  lot  be  permitted    to  cover   the 
lentire  lot;  and  streets  should  be  open  from  end  to  end,  so  that  all 
[Itouses  have  free  ventilation  both  back  and  front* 

Every  landlord  should  be  required,  before  letting  his  teaeraenta 

different  families,  (1)  to  make  ample  and  suitable  water-closet 

provision  for  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  occupy  the  houses 

"(best  a  separate  water-closet  to  each  set  of  apartments);    (2)   to 

I  supply  each  set  of  apartments  with  a  separate  water  supply  and  bath 
(cheap  public  batlia  are  a  fair  substitute,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a 
private  bath  to  encourage  cli^anly  habits);  (8)  to  provide  separate 
storage  for  coals ;  (1)  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  washing 
clothes;  and  (5)  to  provide  pantry  accommodation  for  the  keeping 
of  food-  These  are  not  luxuries,  but  absolute  neceasariee  of  life 
for  civilized  beings^  and  therefore  should  be  provided  in  every  tene- 
ment. Their  presence  tends  to  promote  health;  their  absence  makes 
I  for  dirt,  ill-health,  disease,  and  death,  while  it  also  tends  to  dehuman- 
ize people  and  to  breed  paupers  and  criminals.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
increased  aggregation  of  population  in  cities,  but  we  should  at  least 
try  to  make  the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding  as  little  felt  as  possible. 
The  results  of  injurious  occupations  in  factories,  workshops,  etc., 
have  already  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
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machinery  aad  methods*  hy  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  very  young  children,  and  by  euforcmg 
the  use  of  faiig  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  deleterious  gases ;  bai 
there  ia  atUI  room  for  improvemeut  in  these  matters. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  sanitary  autborities  as  pioneers  in  th? 
crusade  ugsLiiiat  coiifiumption,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  measures 
of  aanitjitioTi,  by  the  enforced  disiufectiou  aud  ronovEttion.  of  infecled 
premises,  by  the  compuUory  notification  of  tuberculosis  as  ao  lEfec- 
tious  and  communicable  disease,  hy  the  prohibition  of  spitting  in  pubbc 
places  and  conveyances,  and  by  the  distribution  of  circulars  of  inform*- 
tion  regarding  the  nature  of  consumption  ;  but  these  laws  and  rego- 
lationa  should  \ye  more  rigorously  enforced.  And  especially  by  everj 
means  in  our  power  —  through  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tQbe^ 
culoyis  and  through  the  preas,  the  pulpit,  and  the  schools,  as  well  aa 
through  boards  of  health — we  should  endeavor  to  educate  the  public 
as  to  the  character  of  this  disease,  what  it  is  and  how  to  prereui  it> 
and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  connmu&icatmg 
the  malady  through  the  expectoration  of  oonsumptivos ;  and  by  tht 
flooding  of  cities,  especially  tenements,  workshops,  schools,  and 
Stores  with  simple  notices  of  these  facts,  we  should  keep  on  adve^ 
tiding  them,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Mghways  and  byways,  until,  lib 
other  advertiaements,  they  are  read  and  remembered. 

Rut  it  may  be  asked,  Will  it  pay  to  do  all  this  ?  The  Auglfr 
Saxons  are  irequentiy  called  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  and  we 
Americans  particularly  are  said  to  "worship  the  Almighty  Dollar," 
Some  time  ago  I  attempted  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  to  tlie 
community,  as  the  result  of  the  mortality  and  disqualifying  power  of 
consumption ;  and  perhaps  this  estimate  is  worth  recalling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  the  tenement  house  problem. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  money  value  upon  human  life,  but 
according  to  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject,  the  economic 
value  of  the  individual  is  what  he  has  cost  his  family,  the  community, 
or  the  state  for  his  living,  development,  and  education,  —  the  loan.  a£ 
it  were,  which  the  individual  has  made  to  him  to  reach  the  age  when 
he  can  restore  it  by  his  labor.  The  average  hfe  value  has  been  esti- 
mated by  different  economists  in  Europe  at  amounts  ranging  from 
J750  to  $1000  and  over  ;  and  the  law  often  allows  far  larger  suma 
than  this  for  loss  of  life  and  limb.  It  is  certainly  not  an  overestimate, 
therefore,  to  place  the  pecuniary  life  value  of  a  citizen  of  New  York 
at  11000,  Now  there  are,  according  to  the  official  records,  over  8000 
deaths  per  annum  at  present  in  New  York  City  due  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  alone,  and  at  least  7300  of  these,  or  about  91  per  cent. 
occur  between  the  ages  of  15  and  66,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  the 
latest  productiv*i  capBJS\t^  ol  t\v&  mdividual.     Thus  taking  *1000 
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to  be  the  value  of  adult  human  life  in  this  city  and  the  annual  mor- 
tality from  consumption  of  persons  between  15  and  65  years  of  f^e 
to  be  7300,  there  Avould  be  an  actual  loss^to  the  commuoity  from  this 
cause  of  t7,300,000.    But  a  sufferer  from  this  disease  is  usually  inca- 
pacitated from  work  for  a  considerable  period  before  his  death,  dur- 
ing  which  time  he  earns  no  w^es,  and   a  corresponding  loss  in 
producing  power  thus  accrues  to  the  community.     Many  consump- 
tives  die  within  the  first  few  months,  and,  from  this  point  of  Tiew, 
influence  the  question  comparatively  little.     Others  again  live  for 
a  number  of  months  and  some  for  several  years.     It  Is  possible  that 
a  few  of  these  are  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  power  and  that  their 
earning  capacity  is  unimpaired;  but  the  majority  are  in  all  proba- 
bility simply  burdens  on  their  relatives  or  on  the  city.     Assuming, 
however,  that  the  average  consumptive  is  incapacitated  from  active 
work  for  three  months  or  90  days  only,  and  estimating  the  dally 
wages  of  the  common  laborer  to  be  $1.50,  —  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption  between  15   and   66  years  of  age  being 
7300,  —  there  would  be  a  further  loss  to  the  community  in  produc- 
tive capacity  of  S985i500  per  annum.     Computing  these  amounts, 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  other  possible  expenses   con- 
nected with  the  illness  and  death  of  the  individual,  we  find  that  there 
is  at  least  a  yearly  tax  of  $8,285,500  levied  on  New  York  City  by 
this  dread  disease.     In  this  calculation,  however,  only  the  reported 
deaths  are  considered  ;   whereas  at  least  30  per  cent  more  should  be 
added  to  these,  which,  though  reported  as  due  to  some  other  disease, 
are  really  tubercular.     There  are,  moreover,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate not  less  than  20,000  cases  of  well-developed  and  recognized 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  now  in  the   city,  and   an  additional  large 
number  of  obscure  or  incipient  cases.      If  we  include  these  two 
classes,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are  doubtless  also  inca- 
pacitated from  work,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  pecuniary 
loss   to  the   community   from  consumption   to   be   little    short  of 
910,000,000.     And  the  greater  part  of  this  loss,  remember,  occurs 
in  the  tenement  house  districts. 

Taking,  therefore,  only  a  sordid  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  cer- 
^%aiiily  pay  to  expend  money  and  time  in  the  effort  to  check  the  rav- 
^^ges  of  a  disease  which  causes  such  an  enormous  loss  that  it  is  almost 
j^jicalculable-  But  tuberculosis  does  more  than  this ;  it  not  only  gives 
^^riBO  to  a  greater  loss  of  life  and  money  in  the  world  than  war,  pesti- 
lence, or  famine,  but  it  is  the  source  of  more  misery,  suffering,  poverty, 
a^nd  perhaps  crime  than  all  the  other  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  preventable  disease  and 
^&an  be  more  easily  prevented,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its 
C^ri^in  and  nature,  than  cholera,  smallpox,  or  the  bubonic  plaguj^ — 
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other  bacterial  diseases,  which  in  the  MiJtUe  Ages,  under  the  i 
of  "The   Black  Death,"  decinmted  the  populations  of  the  earth^i 
the  result  of  still  more  unhygienic  condiiiona  and  of  greater  ig 
rnnce,  poverty,  and  filth,  but  which  now  have  been  entirely  looted « 
from  all  civilized  countries,  because  the  necessary  sanitan,'  pn 
tionfl  were  taken  to  prevent  them. 

Tubercttlouis,  though  an  evil  much  to  be  dreaded,  is  not  an  ine^ 
table  decree  of  fate,  not  an  unavoidable  dispensation  of  Provide 
as  it  hds  been  comoioDlj  thought  to  be;  but,  like  many  other 
from  which  mankind  unhappily  suffers,  the  remedj  for  it  exists  toi 
great  extent  in  ourselves* 

The  sceptics  tell  us  that  to  hope  to  eradicate  ttiberculosia  is 
dretim  of  the  sanitary  eDthuaiastB,  far-feti:hed  and    utopisn. 
Eblready  the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  much  reduced,  * 
bo  the  adoption  of  improved  sanitary  methods,  though  carried  oat  i 
a  limited  scale  and  in  an  Irregular  manner.      May  we  not  reaaan 
iisaume,  then,  thiit  more  vigorous  and  systematiG  measures,  togeti 
with    organized  and    cooperative  action,    will  accomplish  infinitf^ 
better  results  ?     This  is  an  age  of  combinations^  unions,  and  ilha 
of  all   kinds.     Why  should   we  not  combine  the  vast  interested 
doing  good  in  this  great  work  of  practical  sanitation,  with  the 
belief  and  expectation  that  the  day  will  come  when  this  wideepp 
and  fatal  scourge  may  be  completely  exterminated? 
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